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Senator  William  P.  Dillingham, 

Chairman. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodob. 
Senator  Asburt  G.  Latimer.^ 
Senator  Anselm  J.  McLaurin.^ 
Senator  Ls  Rot  Percy.  <: 


Representative  Benjamin  F.  HowBUb. 
Representative  William  S.  Bennbt. 
Representative  John  L.  Burn  bit. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill. 
Mr.  Jerbmiah  W.  Jenks. 
Mr.  William  R.  Whbblbb. 


Secretaries: 

Morton  £.  Cranb.        W.  W.  Husband. 
C.  S.  Atkinson. 

Chitf  StatisUeian: 
Frbd  C.  Croxton. 


Extract  from  act  of  Congress  qf  February  jtOj  1907,  creating  and  defining  the  dutUs  ofihs 

Immigration  Commission. 

That  a  commifision  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  b>r  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  commission  shaii  make 
full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  bv  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  into  the 
subject  of  imm^ration.  For  the  purpose  of  said  inquiry,  examination,  and  investiga- 
tion said  commission  is  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  make  all  necessary 
travel,  either  in  the  United  States  or  anv  foreign  country,  and,  through  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  or  any  member  tnereof,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine 
witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  oertaining  to  the  subject,  and  to  employ 
necessary  clerical  and  otner  assistance.  Saioi  commission  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
conclusions  reached  by  it,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  in  its  judgment  may 
seem  proper.  Such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  inquiry,  examina- 
tion, and  investigation  are  hereby  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  p>aid  out  of  the 
"immigrant  fund"  on  the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  commission,  including 
all  expenses  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Statesy  for  those  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not 
Members  of  Congress;    ♦    ♦    ♦    . 

a  Died  February  20,  1908. 

^  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Latimer,  February  25,  1908.     Died  December  22, 1909. 

«  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McLaurin,  March  16,  1910. 
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Chapter  I. 
GBVBSAL  STTBVET,  HEBBEW  BUBAL  COKMUJilTlES. 

INTBODUCnON. 

The  census  returns  for  1900  throw  no  light  on  the  number  of 
Hebrews  who  were  engaged  in  a^cultural  pursuits.  In  a  measure 
they  are  included  in  the  nationahtj  group  'Russian/'  but  there  are 
large  numbers  of  Russian  farmers  who  are  not  Hebrews,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Tariety  of  nativities  which  the  Hebrews  represent 
precludes  the  possibility  of  classifying  all  Hebrew  agriculturists  under 
^Russian."  Allowing  for  certain  probable  errors,  discussed  later, 
the  most  available  authoritative  source  of  information  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  United  States  is  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  In  the  capac- 
ity of  administrator  of  that  part  of  the  JBaron  de  Hirsch  fund  set  apart 
for  the  aid  of  Hebrews  engaged  in  agriculture,  this  society,  by  visits 
to  the  various  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  possible  loans 
and  for  other  purposes,  has  come  into  touch  with  most  of  the  Hebrew 
rural  settlements.  In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1909  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  approximate  number  of  farms  occupied  and  of  farmers,  or 
farm  families,  in  the  principal  States  is  made  trom  the  best  avaUable 
sources  of  iniormation,  by  States  and  by  colonies  or  settlements.^ 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Jewish  society*, 
estimates  approximately  3,040  Hebrew  farmers  in  36  States.  Or 
these,  2,329  were  settled  in  more  or  less  well-defined  groups,  the 
remaining?  1 1  were  either  widely  scattered  or  were  living  in  very  small 
groups.  The  geographical  distribution  is  significant;  more  than  90 
per  cent  are  in  10  States  north  of  the  thirty-nmth  parallel,  75  per  cent 
are  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England;  more  are  reported 
in  New  York  (27.9  per  cent)  than  in  any  other  State,,  and  rJorth 
Dakota  is  the  only  State  west  of  New  York  in  which  the  Hebrew 
farmer  is  in  any  wise  an  important  factor. 

The  number  of  farms  operated  is  but  2,701.  The  difference  (339) 
between  the  number  of  farms  and  the  number  of  operators  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  farm  partnerships,  either  of  a  farmer  and  his  grown 
son  who  operate  the  farm  jointly  or  by  a  partnerhsip  otherwise  con- 
stituted. It  is  probable  that  the  actual  number  of  partnership  enter- 
prises is  greater  than  the  number  given.  According  to  this  estimate 
there  are  at  least  15,000  Hebrews  settled  in  rural  communities  and 
depending  on  the  land,  wholly  or  partly,  for  a  Uvelihood. 

A  Ann.  Rept.  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  1909,  pp.  11, 12, 43,^44. 
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Tablb  1. — Hebrew  fcormeri  ondfcprrM  occupied  by  Hebrewi. 
[Compiled  from  amitial  report  of  the  lewish  Africaltuial  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  1009.) 
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The  table  must  be  taken  with  a  little  caution.  While  the  per- 
centage of  distribution  bv  States  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes 
of  discussion,  rather  careful  checking  with  assessors  lists  of  taxpayers 
in  certain  townships  in  New  England  show  that  the  estimates  are,  in 
instances,  33  per  cent  greater  than  number  of  taxpaying  farmers 
listed  on  the  tax  roll,  m  New  Jersey  the  tax  lists  and  the  estimates 
in  the  table  agree  very  closely  in  most  instances,  for  here  in  some 
counties  a  very  careful  count  was  made  by  the  Hebrew  authorities. 
Liability  to  error  by  exaggeration  in  three  particulars  may  be  noted : 
First,  in  the  case  of  small  and  struggling  settlements,  wherever  inves- 
tigated, the  number  of  actual  farm  operators  was  found  to  be  much 
less  than  the  estimates;  second,  in  that  of  sparsely  populated  settle- 
ments covering  a  rather  wide  area,  as  in  the  eastern  highland  region 
of  Connecticut  or  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties.  New  York,  especially 
when  land  changes  hands  frequently;  third,  in  the  case  of  the  "scat- 
tered" Hebrews:  These  are  hearsay  estimates  and  invariably  "com- 
mon report"  exaggerated  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  groups  that 
came  under  the  mvestigators'  notice.  Errors  are  due  to  the  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  give  the  maximum  figures,  to  inexact  methods 
of  enumeration,  to  counting  farmers  twice  in  places  where  farms  fre- 
quently change  hands.  Deducting  the  probable  excess  due  to  the 
causes  noted,  the  number  of  Hebrew  farmers  may  be  hesitantly  esti- 
mated at  2,300  to  2,600  and  the  number  of  farms  operated  at  2,000  to 
2,300. 

The  accounts  of  settlements  presented  in  the  report  of  the  society 
represent  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  all  Hebrews  on  farms  in  the  Unit^ 
States  ana  present  detailed  studies  of  by  far  the  most  important 

f  roups.     Most  of  these  are  actual  colonies,  organized  and  promoted 
y  external  stimulus,  others  are  merely  unorganized,  undirected  settle- 
ments which  are  held  together  only  by  the  ties  of  race  and  religion. 
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OBIGIN  OF  HEBREW  GOIX>NIE8. 

Hebrew  rural  conununities  in  the  United  States  are  confined  very 
largely  to  Hebrews  from  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Galicia;  perhaps  85 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  are  natives  of  these  countries. 
The  reason  is  evident.  Most  Hebrew  farmers  were  established  on  the 
land  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  an  immigrant  aid 
society  of  some  sort.  Nearly  all  of  these  organizations  were  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Russian  Hebrews.  The  greatest  of  all 
such  organizations  was  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  incorporated  in 
1891  to  administer  the  trust  funds  of  the  philanthropist  and  banker, 
Baron  de  Hirsch,  which  he  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Russian  Hebrews.  Other  Hebrews  have  been  and 
are  being  aided,  but  the  bulk  of  assistance  has  been  given  to  those 
from  Russia. 

The  very  first  rural  settlement  of  Hebrews  was  a  colony  at  Wawar- 
sing,  N.  I*.,  founded  in  1837  by  a  philanthropic  Hebrew  living  in 
New  York  City.  It  lasted  but  a  short  time,  for  it  was  merefy  a 
planted  colony,  artificially  sustained  by  outside  support.  There  were 
no  other  attempts  at  Hebrew  colonization,  and  very  few  Hebrews 
found  their  way  to  rural  districts  until  1882,  following  a  considerable 
movement  of  flebrews  from  Russia  to  the  United  States.  From  1882 
to  1886,  a  dozen  or  more  rural  colonies  were  planted  in  Or^on,  the 
Dakotas,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  Jersev,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere 
where  land  was  cheap  and  procurable  in  large  tracts.  All  were  given 
materia  aid  and  encouragement,  all  met  with  unforeseen  obstacles 
and  discouragements,  every  one  except  the  New  Jersey  colonies 
dragged  out  a  short,  unhappy  existence  and  finally  failed  utterly. 

SUCCESSFUL   COLONIZATION. 

These  failures  wrought  discouragement  and  brought  rural  settle- 
ments into  disfavor  with  the  Hebrews.  It  was  about  1882  that  the 
first  successful  colony  was  established,  in  southern  New  Jersey.  This 
colony,  at  first  founded  on  a  communistic  basis,  located  on  most 
unpromising,  uncleared  land  in  the  pine  barrens,  was  kept  afloat  from 
1882  to  1890  only  by  the  unfailing  generosity  and  material  assist- 
ance of  fellow-countrymen,  and  finafly,  just  as  the  project  seemed 
about  to  be  abandoned,  by  the  timely  relief  extended  through  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

This  colony,  or  group  of  colonies,  presents  Hebrew  agriculture  in 
America  at  its  best.  Of  the  several  colonies  of  Hebrews  studied 
none  show  greater  apparent  material  prosperity,  a  more  general 
dependence  on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  a  more  intelligent,  resource- 
ful husbandry ,  or  a  more  wholesome  community  life,  educationally, 
socially,  or  politically,  in  a  large  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  aeal  of  material  encouragement  h^  been  given;  that  many  of 
the  social  and  educational  enterprises  were  conceived,  organized,  and 
supported  by  leaders  without  tne  community,  and  that  cooperative 
busmess  associations  and  marketing  facilities  were  promoted  by 
leaders  who  do  not  live  in  the  settlements — but  once  established  the 
colonists  have  entered  into  all  these  enterprises  with  some  degree  of 
interest  and  are  beginning  to  support  them.    To  all  appearances  the 
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colonies  near  Vineland,  N.  J.,  are  permanently  established  on  the 
basb  of  a  commercial  agriculture  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
the  demands  of  the  market. 

Woodbine,  N.  J.,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  origin,  aims,  history, 
and  present  condition,  perhaps  may  be  called  an  agricultural  failure. 
The  monograph  on  Woodbine,  which  appears  later  in  this  report, 
presents  the  case  in  detail.  Emphatically,  the  mdustrial  progress  of 
Woodbine  has  far  outstripped  the  ajmcultural  progress  of  the  rural 
settlement.  Whether  agriculture  wiU  ever  gain  its  lost  prestige  is 
problematic,  to  say  the  least. 

The  1,000  or  more  Hebrew  farmers  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
with  a  few  exceptions  noted  elsewhere  ia  this  repn^rt,  are  either  farm 
owners  who  depend  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  some  outside  enter- 
prise, such  as  peddling,  cattle  trading,  junk  buying,  speculating  in 
real  estate,  keeping  summer  boarders,  etc.,  for  a  material  part  of  their 
incomes. 

The  demand  for  summer  boarding  accommodations  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  nimiber  of  farms  owned  by  Hebrews.  The 
reports  show  that  this  method  of  disposing  of  farm  produce  is  satis- 
factory as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ^'sunmier  boarder  agriculture"  would  be 
a  legitimate  designation  were  it  not  that  many,  perhaps  most,  Hebrews 
do  not  anticipate  the  demands  created  by  the  boarders  and  find  it 
necessary  to  snip  in  or  buy  from  native  farmers  the  vegetables,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products  which  for  the  most  part  might  be  produced  on 
their  own  farms.  Neither  have  many  farmers  made  any  attempt 
to  make  their  farms  attractive  or  to  offer  any  special  inducements 
in  the  way  of  superior  quarters,  natural  attractions,  or  amusements. 
In  certain  favored  places  the  Bohemians  have  much  more  intelli- 
gently adapted  their  system  of  farming  to  summer  boarders.  Never- 
theless, half  of  the  Hebrew  farm  families  in  the  Eastern  States  have 
at  some  time  or  other  made  a  practice  of  taking  at  least  a  few  board- 
ers or  lodgers  for  pay  for  part  of  the  summer.  Whether  boarders 
and  lodgers  are  economically  profitable  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  their 
presence  does  much  to  enliven  the  monotonous  life  of  the  open 
country  for  two  months  in  the  year. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  Wisconsin  colony  that  has  proved  a 
failure  up  to  the  present  (1909).  The  almost  me vi table  failure  of 
groups  of  nonagricultural  Jews,  artificially  planted,  on  cheap  unin- 

{iroved  land  has  been  recognized  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
ndustrial  Aid  Society,  which  has  recently  been  making  provision 
for  giving  instruction  in  farming  on  their  Long  Island  experimental 
farm  to  prospective  rural  colonists,  who  after  a  year  of  such  instruc- 
tion are  likelv  to  give  up  farming  entirely,  or  continue  in  it  with 
some  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Furthermore,  this  society  is  pur- 
chasing for  settlement  improved  farms  which  will  yield  a  living 
return  during  the  first  year  of  occupancy.  The  settlement  referred 
to  might  have  succeeded  had  the  colonists  been  given  some  previous 
instruction  in  agriculture  or  had  they  been  established  on  produc- 
tive soil. 

A  study  of  the  several  settlements  has  emphasized  these  facts 
at  least;  that  the  Hebrew  is  not  adapted  by  traming  or  tradition  to 
make  a  pioneer  farmer;  that  to  win  success  he  should  start  with  some 
capital  on  improved  land ;  that  settlement  in  groups  is  for  various 
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reasons  almost  essential;  that  those  who  are  likely  to  succeed  are 
either  those  who  have  been  farmers  abroad  or  who  have  had  some 
successful  experience  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  previous  to 
permanent  settlement. 

THE   AGBIOULTUBE  OF  THE  HEBREW. 

The  rural  Hebrews  as  a  whole  have  given  little  to  American 
agriculture  either  in  the  wav  of  crops,  culture,  management,  or 
marketing;  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  agriculture  is  but 
mediocre  or  imsatirfactory.  Crops,  tillage,  quality  and  quantity  of 
produce  show  up  rather  more  poorly  than  m  most  of  the  colonies 
of  several  different  races  investigated.  In  a  few  instances  progress 
is  shown  and  a  Rowing  interest  in  scientific  agriculture  and  advanced 
methods  is  manifested,  giving  evidence  of  the  a^icultural  capacity 
of  the  Hebrew  when  once  his  inteUigent  interest  is  aroused.  Other- 
wise, except  for  the  acreage  of  wild  land  subdued  and  improved  in 
New  Jersey,  Jewish  communities  have  not  added  greatly  to  the  rural 
wealth  of  their  respective  adopted  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  country  life  and  ownership  has  in  various  ways 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Jew  as  an  individual. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  farms  visited  that  the  farmstead 
receives  less  attention  than  the  farm.  It  is  freauentlv  asserted  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  a  Hebrew  farm  by  tne  unkempt,  more  er 
less  dilapidated,  appearance  of  the  house,  yards,  and  farm  buildings. 
With  some  reservations  this  is  truly  said.  Even  where  there  is  supe- 
rior tillage  the  permanent  improvements  are  likely  to  be  in  poor 
condition.  The  best  buildings  reported  are  in  SuUivan  and  Ulster 
counties,  where  some  of  the  farmers  have  built  larger  and  better 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  boarders,  and  in  a  few  places  in 
Connecticut,  where  they,  have  purchased  fine  old  farmhouses  with  the 
farms  belonging  to  them. 

Hebrew  farm  incomes  are  seldom  large,  but  all  things  considered, 
do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  recent  immigrant 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  largest  gross  incomes  noted 
were  on  the  tobacco  farms  of  the  Ellington,  Conn.,  settlement,  estab- 
lished but  a  few  years ;  the  largest  net  incomes  are  probably  those  of 
the  Vineland  farmers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  net  incomes 
and  accurate  estimates  of  property  owned,  however.  An  estimate 
of  income  based  on  the  general  appearance  of  thrift  and  the  evidences 
of  prosperity  displayed  on  the  farm  and  its  surroundings  is  Ukely 
to  be  more  accurate  than  one  based  on  reported  sales  of  produce. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  average  farmer  in  the  New  Jersey 
colonies  is  doing  better  than  those  in  umost  any  other  community. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO  IN  BUBAL  COMMUNTriES. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  with  regard  to  cost 
of  Uving  among  Hebrew  farmers.  Few  of  them  keep  any  accounts 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  there  are  no  carefully  kept  fam- 
ily budgets;  part  of  the  household's  Uving  comes  from  me  soil,  part 
is  furnished  by  the  market;  absolute  cost  or  close  approximations  of 
household  budgets  are  not  obtainable. 
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At  all  events,  the  Hebrew  farm  family  lives  better  both  in  respect 
of  food  and  clothing  than  the  Pole  or  the  Italian  who  has  been  on 
the  land  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  high  standard  of  living  abroad,  and  this  is  the  case  of 
a  number  of  recent  Hebrew  recruits  to  agriculture,  are  living  very 
well  indeed — as  well  as  the  majority  of  their  American  neighoors — 
and  among  the  earlier  settlers  who  entered  agriculture  without 
means  of  their  own  observers  notice  evidences  of  a  rising  standard  of 
comfort. 

The  most  noticeable  fact,  as  contrasted  with  other  foreimers,  is 
the  desire  for  the  appurtenances  of  comfort  and  leisure.  Kocking 
chairs,  hanmiocks,  books,  and  buggies  are  bought  early  in  the  career 
of  the  farmer,  usually  long  before  his  farm  is  paid  for.  The  immi- 
grant  ordinaniy  purchases  necessities  first,  pays  for  his  land  and 
equipment  next,  and  later  makes  his  home  comfortable.  Most  of 
the  Hebrews  buy  comforts  early  and  remain  in  debt  longer,  in  order 
to  enjoy  them.    The  Hebrew  agricultiuist  is  a  good  consimien 

THE   HEBREW   FABliEB  CFflZEN. 

In  general,  the  Russian  Hebrew  has  proved  more  apt  in  civic 
relations  and  in  commerce  than  in  agriculture.  He  is  liKely  to  be- 
come a  citizen  sooner  than  most  east  European  immiCTants  and  to 
take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  politics;  few  are  uliterate,  and 
practicaUy  all  of  the  American  bom  or  the  minors  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  ten  years  can  speak,  read,  and  write  English 
The  ownership  of  land  and  the  proprietorship  of  a  farm  enterprise 
has  developed  independence,  self-reliance,  and  self-respect.  The 
chief  objection  of  the  Hebrew  to  rural  life  lies  in  the  meager  returns 
for  labor  expended,  the  isolation,  and  the  absence  of  social  conven- 
iences. 

The  Hebrews  have  demanded  better  schools  nearly  everywhere  they 
have  settled.  Where  they  are  segregated  with  sufficient  compact- 
ness, their  leaders  have  originated  social,  educational,  and  recreative 
enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  few  who  are 
really  interested  in  farming  realize  the  need  for  knowledge  and  train- 
ing along  agricultural  lines;  the  others  want  their  children  to  have 
at  least  a  good  commercial  education  and  some  are  striving  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  Near  Hartford  there  are  a  number  of 
exceptionally  intelligent  Hebrews  who  have  taken  up  farms  and  are 
engaged  in  dairying  and  market  gardening.  The  two  desires  they 
voice  most  persistently  are  better  educational  facilities  and  more  op- 

gortunities  for  fellowship  of  kind.  They  are  not  content  with  the 
nancial  returns  from  the  farms  they  occupy,  but  they  are  less 
content  with  their  educational  advantages.  Nearly  everywhere, 
too,  they  voice  an  intelligent  protest  against  an  unregulated  com- 
mission marketing  system,  against  exorbitant  express  charges  and 
unreasonably  high  railroad  rates  for  short  distances.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  his  agriculture,  the  Hebrew  farmer  is  a  thinking,  protesting 
citizen. 

Americanization  in  the  sense  of  desire  for  representative  govern- 
ment, democratic  institutions,  an  educated  electorate,  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  the  free  agency  of  the  individual  is  developed  rap- 
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idly  in  the  landowning  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  on  the  land  is  peace- 
able and  law  abiding,  but  he  does  not  tamely  submit  to  oppression 
and  has  a  highly  developed  sense  of  personsd  rights,  civil  and  eco- 
nomic. The  rural  Hebrew  has  shown  his  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment; and  no  colonies  were  visited  whose  members  voted  less  as  a 
unit  than  those  where  rural  Hebrews  made  up  a  material  part  of  the 
electorate. 

The  gravest  charge  against  the  Hebrew  farmer  as  a  class  is  that  he 
is  not  strictly  honest  in  business  transactions,  but  these  are  charges 
simply,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  settlernent  of  Hebrews 
has  raised  the  moral  tone  of  more  than  one  community.  ^  Crimes  are 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  Hebrew  rural  communities  and  the 
sacredness  in  which  the  family  relation  is  held  has  become  proverbial. 

Despite  these  virtues,  a  study  of  several  settlements  does  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  is  or  is  likely  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  American  rural  life.  The  business  of  agriculture 
is  in  too  many  instances  incidental,  the  farm  is  too  often  a  speculative 
venture  rather  than  a  home,  and  there  is  too  little  permanence  in 
his  proprietorship.  More  than  all,  the  children  love  the  land  even 
less  than  native  American  young  people,  and  from  the  Coinmission's 
inquiries  it  is  apparent  that  very  few  intend  to  spend  their  lives  in 
the  country.  That  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  methods  of 
colonizing  the  Hebrews  all  who  know  the  facts  will  readily  admit, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether,  after  all,  the  source  of  failure  does  not 
lie  in  the  fact  that  few  of  the  Hebrews  settled  were  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. The  Jewish  Aid  Society  is  doing  everything  in  its  knowleoge 
to  promote  Hebrew  agriculture,  to  make  farm  life  a^eable  and  prof- 
itaole,  and  to  establish  the  race  as  a  factor  in  farming  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  Hebrew  on  the  farm  can  be  made  to  enjoy  the  same 
prosperity  as  his  brother  in  commerce  or  industry,  tnis  desirable 
result  may  be  brought  about.  Without  pronounced  material  pros- 
perity, however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  considerable 
and  permanent  movement  toward  rural  life. 


Chaptbb  n. 

CHBSTERFIBLD    AVD    COLCHESTEB,    COnT.,    DAXBTIVG     AVD 

SUMMES  BOABDEB  AOBICUITUBE. 

INTEODUOnON. 

The  Hebrew  colonies  in  New  England  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  State  of  Connecticut  although  there  is  one  colony  not  far 
from  Holliston,  Mass.  The  largest  colonies  are  located  on  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  unfruitful  soil  m  Connecticut.  There  are  few  places 
more  rou^h,  broken,  stony ,  andbarren  than  the  height  of  land  that  runs 
north  and  south  througn  the  State  east  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  including  the  central  portions  of  Tolland,  the  western  part  of  New 
London,  and  the  eastern  sections  of  Middlesex  counties.  On  the  sum- 
mits of  the  ridges,  in  New  London  Coimty,  where  the  natural  draina^ 
carries  part  of  the  water  southeast  to  the  Thames,  part  south  into  the 
Sound,  some  west  and  southwest  into  the  Connecticut,  and  some  by  a 
northward  course  into  smaller  tributaries,  is  the  Hebrew  settlement 
at  Chesteifield  and  Oakdale.  This  is  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  New  England  colonies.  The  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  for  the  colony  is  by  wagon  road  to  New  London, 
some  12  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Chesterfield.  This  colony 
with  its  environs  numbers  about  W  families  of  Hebrews,  owning 
approximately  80  farms  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  dairying,  and 
keeping  sunmier  boarders. 

NorUiwest  of  Chesterfield  about  12  miles  and  20  miles  east  of  Middle- 
town  is  Colchester,  the  center  of  a  second  settlement  of  Hebrews, 
scattered  through  two  townships  on  some  of  the  most  stony,  hilly, 
and  worn-out  farms  in  New  England.  In  this  colonv  there  are  86  tax- 
payers on  the  tax  lists,  operatii^  approximately  80  farms.  The  recent 
settlement  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  report.^ 

In  the  vicinity  or  Holliston,  MiUis,  and  Medway,  Mass.,  in  much 
more  flourishing^accessible,  and  prosperous  communities,  some  40  fami- 
lies of  Russian  Hebrews  pay  taxes  on  real  estate,  live  on  farms,  and 
carry  on  certain  conmiercial  and  industrial  enterprises  that  seem  to  be 
a  combination  of  agriculture,  stock  buying,  junk  nandling,  and  keeping 
summer  boarders. 

All  the  colonies  or  settlements  mentioned  above  were  visited  bv  the 
agents  of  the  Commission,  who  interviewed  41  farmers  on  their  farnis 
and  gatliered  statistics  from  prominent  Hebrews,  town  officers,  busi- 
ness men,  and  oUiers  who  were  in  a  position  to  give  information  of 
value.  In  addition  to  the  settlements  visited  there  are  two  others  in 
Massachusetts — one  near  AtUeboro  and  a  larger  one  in  Berkshire 
County,  and  at  least  two  in  Connecticut,  one  of  them  in  Fairfield 
County,  near  Stepney,  where  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

•See  following  chapter. 
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Aid  Society  reports  50  families,  and  a  small  colony  at  Cornwall  Bridge, 
in  Litchfield  Cfoimty. 

The  estimate  of  Hebrew  farmers  in  New  England  made  by  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  in  flieir  1909  report  is  748. 
The  number  of  farmers  actually  listed  on  the  (1909)  tax  roUs  of  the 
townships  visited  was  just  about  60  per  cent  of  the  society's  estimate 
for  those  townships,  and  if  that  percentage  holds  good  for  the  esti- 
mated 289  farmers  in  the  townships  not  yisited  by  the  agents  of  the 
Commission,  there  are  according  to  the  tax  lists,  about  450  Hebrew 
persons  who  haye  a  proprietary  interest  in  about  410  farms  in  New 
England.  There  are  several  possible  explanations  of  the  discrepan- 
cies between  the  assessors'  accounts  and  those  of  the  Jewish  society. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  society  made  approximations  only,  while  in 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  grown-up  sons  and  the  rather — all 
living  on  one  farm — were  listed  as  **  farmers." 

The  following  table  compares  the  number  of  Hebrew  farmers 
reported  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  with 
the  number  of  tax-paying  farmers  and  farms  assessed,  in  the  various 
New  England  colomes  included  in  the  Commission's  inquiry. 

Table  2. — Hebrew  farmers  in  certain  New  England  settlements. 


Number 

of 
formtfs 

Tax  lists.  1909. 

reported 

<}€oeral  location. 

Date  of 
founding. 

by  Jew- 
ii£  Agri- 
cultural 
and  In- 
dustrial 
Aid  Soci- 
ety, 1909 
(Includ- 
ing  Nor- 
wich). 

Taxpay- 
ers, 
farmers. 

Total 

farms 

assessed. 

Type  of 
forming. 

Bopple- 

mentary 

from— 

General 
ecooomio 
oondltion. 

Chesterfleld  and  vicinity, 

1887-1888 

164 

03 

80 

Dairying 

Summer 

Foot. 

Niantlo,  Salem,  Mont- 

and  gen- 

board- 

Tlll*. 

eral  farm- 
ing. 

ers. 

CdcheBtar  and  vldnlty, 

1803 

183 

86 

79 

. ..do...... 

...do...... 

Few  mak- 

ing more 
thansab- 
sistanoa. 

Near  Willimantio. 

.1900 

31 

25 

18 

General 
fuming. 

None 

Fair. 

Ellington  and  vicinity.. . . 

1904 

a  40 

26 

21 

Tobacco 
and  dai- 
rying. 

...do...... 

Bather 
p  r  0  s  • 

good  out- 
Took. 

Holliston,    Millis,    Med- 

1890 

51 

84 

89 

Qeneral 

Junk.ped- 

Not    very 

way,  Mass.  ■ 

crops. 

dling 
board- 

prosper- 

ous. 

ers,  etc 

Total 

768 

264 

237 

a  Estimate  by  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  settlements  considered  in  the  preceding  table 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society  reports  other  groups 
of  Hebrew  farmers  as  follows:  Near  Hartford,  32;  Stepney,  Conn., 
58;  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn.,  20;  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  68;  others  in 
New  England,  111.  None  of  these  were  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion's inquiry. 
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HISTORICAL. 

According  to  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  the  founding  of  the  Chester- 
field rural  community  originated  m  three  famiUes  of  Hebrews  who 
were  assisted  to  settle  as  mill  hands  at  New  London  and  Norwich 
in  1891.  They  were  assisted  bj  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York,  and  the  account  continues,  ''they  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  a  short  time  they  were  able  to  buy  cheap  farms  of  their  own  near 
Norwich.' '  The  date  of  the  founding  of  the  actual  colony  is  given 
as  1892,  when  one  Hayylm  Pankin,  a  Russian  Hebrew,  succeeded  in 
persuading  28  f amihes  of  Hebrews  from  New  York  to  come  with  him 
to  Chestemeld  (not  far  from  Norwch),  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund,  purchase  farms  and  engage  in  dairying.  Dairy  farming 
required  some  outlay  for  cows  and  buildings,  but  there  were  old 
houses  and  bams  on  a  good  many  farms — farms  that  had  been 
abandoned  or  half  abandoned  years  before — and  in  some  cases  ''stock 
and  tools  were  purchased  with  the  land.''  The  farms  varied  in  size 
from  40  to  more  than  200  acres,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the  area  was 
rough  and  too  stony  to  cultivate,  and  another  large  proportion  was  in 
woiKlland  and  wild  pasture,  overgrown  with  brush  and  covered  with 
moss.  Perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  land  was  cleared.  The  price  paid 
was  seldom  more  than  $15  an  acre,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  land  cost 
less  than  $10;  some  was  purchased  for  as  Uttle  as  $6  in  lots  of  100 
acres  or  more.  It  was  paid  for,  one-half  cash  down  and  about  one-half 
on  6  per  cent  mortgages.  The  money  borrowed  from  the  Baron  de 
Hirscn  Fund  was  secured  hj  second  mortgages.** 

But  it  is  evident  from  the  information  secured  by  the  Commission, 
that  there  were  a  number  of  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  vicinity  before 
the  Pankin  §roup  arrived.  Of  24  farmers  interviewed,  6  had  bought  or 
leased  land  m  the  vicinity  of  Colchester  and  Chesterfield  in  1890  and 
1891.  In  April,  1891,  there  were  19  farms  (2,376  acres)  operated  by 
Hebrews.* 

These  farmers  had  all  come  from  New  York,  but  one  or  two  of  them 
had  engaged  in  business  in  New  London  or  as  peddlers  through  the 
country  adjacent.  Few  had  ever  been  farmers  before;  some  had 
been  caught  by  newspaper  advertisements  of  fine  opportunities  and 
cheap  Uvmg  on  the  old  farms  and  just  at  a  time  when  business  was 
very  dull  and  times  very  hard  in  the  other  cities. 

Inquiry  of  early  settlers  developed  the  information  that  there 
were  He  Drew  owners  in  Salem  and  Montville  townships  as  early  as 
1887.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  the  foundation  of  the  settlement 
may  be  dated  1890. 

This  first  nucleus  brought  others,  including  the  Pankin  colony, 
llie  Jewish  Encyclopedia  states  that  in  January,  1892,  there  were 
52  farms,  aggregating  7,843  acres  (1,420  acres  cleared  land),  operated 
by  a  total  population  of  491  Hebrew  persons,  or  an  average  of  9.4  per- 
sons per  farm,  in  Connecticut.  This  is  an  exceedingly  nigh  average 
housenold  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  frequently  two  families 
lived  as  one  household,  having  bought  the  land  in  partnership. 
There  was  no  lack  of  laborers,  and  each  household  was  well  able  to 
do  its  own  farm  work.  Indeed  the  problem  of  feediujg  these  lai^e 
families  was  of  first  concern.     There  were  no  outside  industries  by 

a  See  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  1,  p.  260.        ^  American  Jewish  Yearbook. 
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means  of  which  to  provide  an  income  when  farm  operations  were 
suspended  during  the  winter,  and  since  the  ground  was  not  very 
ferule  and  the  tillage  indifiFerent,  the  first  returns  were  so  meager 
that  by  the  autunm  of  1894  only  15  of  the  28  colonized  famifiee 
remained,  the  others  having  removed  to  near-by  towns. 

The  vcdue  of  all  property  purchased  was  estimated  at  $20,800, 
$5,840  of  which  had  been  paid  in  cash  April,  1891.  Nine  months 
later,  the  purchases  amounted  to  $89,600,  $36,050  of  which  had  been 

?aid  in  cash  January,  1892.  According  to  the  Jewish  American 
earbook,  this  had  increased  to  600  farms,  value  $2,350,000,  of  which 
$1,100,000  had  been  paid  in  cash  December,  1899.  The  600  farms 
included  all  the  Hebrew  farms  in  New  England. 

By  1894  the  Chesterfield  settlement  had  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  18  new  famiUes,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  there  were 
in  the  colony  33  farms.  The  population  since  then  has  been  very 
unstable,  however,  and  land  changes  hands  frequently,  almost  alwayB 
at  some  profit  to  the  seller.  The  early  days  were  hard.  The  colo- 
nists were  more  independent  than  the  Alliance  (N.  J.)  body  and 
felt  that  they  were  established  on  their  own  resources  and  were  not 
mere  recipients  of  charitable  aid«  Agriculture  was  and  is  in  a^  ver^ 
depressed  condition  in  this  section  of  Connecticut.  Grain  raising  is 
not  profitable,  hay  production  is  problematic,  market  gardening  is 
impossible  on  accoimt  of  distance  to  market,  and  truck  growing 
requires  a  heavy  outlay  for  fertilizers,  while  tlie  marketing  of  pro- 
duce requires  a  better  system  of  countrv  roads  thaji  New  London 
county  possessed  in  the  nineties.  Even  dairying,  which  the  Hebrews 
took  up  first  because  pasturage  was  abundant  and  milk  seemed  more 
easv  to  produce  than  marketable  crops,  was  a  questionably  profitable 
unaertaong  up  to  1897,  when  the  baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  supplied 
money  to  bulla  a  modem  creamery,  equipped  with  steam  power  and 
adequate  machinery,  at  Chesteifield.    Tuis  gave  a  new  impetus  to 

the  dairy  industrv. 

Poverty  of  sou  and  distance  to  markets,  as  well  as  very  poor 
marketing  facilities  for  the  crops  that  it  was  possible  to  raise,  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  early  desertions.  Those  who  deserted 
almost  invariably  sold  their  farms  to  resident  farmers  and  hence 
the  land  was  not  abandoned.  Often  a  farmer  buys  a  piece  of  land, 
lives  on  it  a  few  years  and,  finding  himself  worth  less  at  the  end  or 
that  time  than  at  the  beginning,  sells  out  to  an  inexperienced 
fellow-countryman  at  some  advance,  and  returns  to  New  York. 
Owing  to  these  frequent  purchases  and  sales  more  than  to  increas- 
ing productiveness  the  land  has  risen  rather  rapidly  in  value.  From 
the  Deginning  the  Hebrews  have  paid  the  highest  prices  for  land, 
frequently  much  more  than  the  land  was  worm.  Among  the  more 
recent  settlers,  those  who  have  come  in  since  1900,  one  meets  very 
many  who  declare  they  paid  much  too  dearly  for  their  property. 
One  farm  originally  purchased  for  $1,200,  after  three  transfers  sold 
for  $4,000  to  a  fourtn  Hebrew;  and  the  farm  has  steadily  deterio- 
rated in  actual  productiveness  since  the  first  purchase.  Not  many 
new  farms  are  being  bought,  but  in  general,  perhaps  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  farms  change  hands  every  year.  Some  of  the  original 
settlers  remain  and  some  have  grown  comparatively  wealthy;  they 
have  property  in  the  viUages  of  Colchester  and  Chesterfield  and  money 
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in  the  banks.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  accurate  account 
of  the  securities  held  b^  most  of  them.  Those  who  have  stayed 
through  from  the  beginning  have  been  the  better  farmers  and  have 
almost  invariably  increased  their  holdings  and  added  to  the  permanent 
Improvements. 

Of  the  24  heads  of  families  in  the  Chesterfield  and  Colchester  neigh- 
borhoods from  whom  detailed  information  was  secured  20  were  bom 
in  Russia,  3  in  Austria-Hungary^  and  1  in  Germanv.  Only  1  came 
directly  from  Russia  to  Connecticut,  however,  while  22  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  Gty  subsecjuent  to  their  arrival  in  this  countrv. 

Nearly  all  came  to  Connecticut  with  some  nioney,  and  since  the 
majority  bought  old  farms  there  were  fewer  privations  in  the  early 
days  of  the  settlements  than  in  the  New  Jersey  colonies.  It  took  a 
long  time  for  most  of  these  city-bred  people,  90  per  cent  of  whom 
purchased  land  immediately  on  arrival,  to  master  tne  cultivation  and 
marketing  of  produce.  Several  continued  their  machine  tailoring, 
one  had  a  butcher  shop,  while  others  worked  as  farm  laborers  or 
used  previous  savings  for  living  expenses  until  they  became  estab- 
lished. Presentljr,  however,  a  new  industry  was  started  that  soon 
overshadowed  legitimate  agriculture.  This  was  the  summer  boarder 
industry,  which  is  further  described  under  "Agricultural  conditions 
and  methods."  It  has  proved  a  valuable  complement  to  a  self- 
sufficing  agricultural  system  in  an  isolated  district,  has  given  a  home 
market  for  farm  products — eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  garden  v^etables — 
and  has  been  a  source  of  social  and  economic  profit.  Chesterfield 
farmers  went  into  this  enterprise  even  more  readily  than  those  at 
Colchester,  and  it  has  become  so  popular  that  foreigners  of  other 
races,  notably  Bohemians,  have  engaged  in  it  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Even  the  American  farmers  are  beginning  to  take  summer 
boarders.  The  industry  is  not  always  satisfactory,  but  in  many 
instances  had  it  not  been  for  the  summer  boarder  there  would  have 
been  no  possibility  of  making  a  living  on  the  farms  occupied. 

Some  of  these  Colchester  and  Chesterfield  farmers  own  some  of  the 
poorest  lands  in  a  locaUty  where  not  10  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  is  in 
cultivation.  Others  have  f airiy  fertile  soil,  but  do  not  seem  rightly  to 
understand  farm  methods.  Tiiey  are  wasteful  both  of  capital  goods 
and  of  directive  energy.  In  short,  their  greatest  lack  is  farming  effi- 
ciency and  ability  to  manage,  but  nevertheless  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  be  achieving  success.  In  some  cases  the  sons  have  helped 
the  parents  by  remaining  on  the  farm  and  have  applied  themselves  to 
farming  in  a  businesslike  maimer.  Nearly  all  of  the  farmers  are 
intelligent  and  keen  in  manv  ways  and  desirous  that  their  children 
shall  obtain  an  education  and  become  independent  of  the  hard  life  of 
the  farm.  Several  of  the  girls  have  completed  courses  at  the  normal 
schools  and  are  teachers.  Several  of  the  farmers'  sons  have  gone  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  to  Williams  College,  or  to  YfSe  Uni- 
versity.    Others  have  taken  business  courses  in  commercial  schools. 

There  is  not  much  enthusiasm  for  agriculture.  To  many  it  is  a 
round  of  very  hard  work  with  very  little  return,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  find  a  Hebrew  farmer  who,  having  passed  beyond  the  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  is  making  larger  surpluses  each  year^  adding  to 
buildings  and  improvements,  increasing  nis  stock  and  equipment,  and 
moving  steadily  upward  in  the  scale  or  material  well-being. 
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Both  at  Colchester  and  Chesterfield  the  annual  increase  in  number 
of  immigrants  is  rather  small.  Ordinarily  the  changes  are  not  addi- 
tions, but  substitutions.  There  are  plenty  of  abandoned  farms  to  be 
bougnt  and  bought  cheaply;  but  clearing  and  putting  into  tillable 
shape  a  farm  that  for  years  nas  been  growing  up  to  briars  and  trees  is 
not  a  simple  problem.  The  old  houses  and  bams  are  frequently 
worse  than  none,  and  for  years  capital  put  into  improyements  and  fer- 
tilizers seems  wasted.  There  are  yery  few  good  farmers.  The  Amer- 
icans who  are  progressing  haye  better  land  than  the  Hebrews,  land 
that  has  neyer  oeen  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and,  moreoyer,  they  pos- 
sess a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  farming.  The 
Hebrews  are  neither  the  best,  nor  perhaps  the  least  prosperous 
farmers,  but  as  a  whole  they  haye  not  made  agriculture  successful  in 
this  part  of  Connecticut. 

CHABAGTER  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 

In  the  Commission's  inquiry  in  Chesterfield  and  Colchester  detailed 
schedules  were  secured  from  24  typical  Hebrew  families.  The  fami- 
lies inyestigated  included  some  who  had  been  in  the  colony  since 
1890  and  some  who  had  settled  there  as  late  as  1908.  Of  the  heads 
of  these  families  only  8  had  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
their  natiye  countries,  while  of  the  remaining  16,  2  were  blacksmiths, 
2  lumber  dealers,  3  were  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade,  3  were  at  home 
or  in  school,  and  among  the  others  were  a  rabbi,  a  soldier,  a  shoe- 
maker, a  weayer,  a  charcoal  burner,  and  a  clerk  in  a  store.  Before 
coming  to  the  colony  these  heads  of  famiUes  had  followed  yarious 
occupations  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  one-half  were  engaged 
in  some  branch  of  the  tailoring  or  garment-making  industry  while 
seyeral  of  the  others  had  been  m  busmess  of  some  kmd. 

All  of  the  heads  of  families  interyiewed  stated  that  they  had  brought 
some  money  to  the  locality.  Fiye  brought  less  than  $500,  7  between 
$500  and  $1,000,  7  between  $1,000  and  $1,500,  while  5  reported 
$1,500  or  more.  But  notwithstanding  that  tne  majority  were  fairly 
well  supplied  with  money,  all  but  7  reported  that  they  were 
obliged  to  find  some  outside  occupation  or  otherwise  supplement 
their  income  from  the  farm  for  at  least  a  year — most  of  them 
three  years  or  more,  and  some  of  them  many  years.  The  ayailable 
occupations  were  farm  labor,  machine  tailonng,  keeping  summer 
boarders,  work  (for  children)  in  factories,  butchering,  or  dealing  in  junk. 
The  industrial  opportunities  in  this  yicinity,  howeyer,  are  fewer  and 
not  so  satisfactory  as  those  offered  in  the  New  Jersey  colonies,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  summer  boarders  there  would  be  many  more  Hebrews 
who  would  be  obliged  to  make  their  farms  yield  a  living  or  to  abandon 
them ;  as  it  is,  not  more  than  half  of  them  depend  entirely  on  the  income 
from  their  fanns.  A  number  receiye  assistance  from  children  who 
haye  left  the  farm  home  and  are  employed  in  the  cities  in  various  occu- 
pations. These  children  send  home  part  of  their  earnings,  sometimes 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  help  the  old  people. 

Of  the  24  farms  studied  only  one  was  rented.  Of  the  23  farms 
purchased  by  the  settlers  7  are  between  40  and  80  acres,  3  between 
80  and  100,  8  between  120  and  160,  3  between  160  and  240,  and  2 
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oyer  240  acres  in  extent.  Although  half  of  these  purchases  were 
made  since  1900  and  25  per  cent  of  them  between  1890  and  1894,  no 
great  difiFerence  appears,  either  in  the  quaUty  of  the  land  or  in  the 
quantity  bought. 

The  sohedmes  show  that  none  bought  farms  totally  untillable,  but 
most  of  them — 75  percent — had  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  acreage 
in  shape  for  cultivation.     The  ordinary  farm  has  15  to  30  acres  under 

J)low;  few  have  more  than  40  acres  in'  cultivation,  including  tame-hay 
and.  The  remainder  is  in  woodland,  pasture,  swamp,  or  wild 
meadow  on  which  grass  can  be  cut  for  hay.  At  the  time  or  purchase 
the  buildings  were  usually  in  a  bad  state  of  repair;  many  of  them 
very  much  dilapidated.  In  instances  these  have  been  much  im- 
proved, especially  those  owned  by  the  early  arrivals,  but  in  numerous 
cases  Uttle  has  been  done  to  improve  appearances. 

The  price  of  land  has  gone  up  materially  within  ten  years;  hence  the 
averages  given  in  the  table  which  follows  are  representative  neither 
of  the  first  purchases  in  the  locality  nor  of  the  present  prices  of  land. 
Most  of  the  first  purchases  were  made  at  $6  to  $12  an  acre;  since  1900 
prices  have  not  often  been  below  $10,  and  $45  and  more  per  acre  has 
been  paid  for  entire  farms. 

In  general  the  first  settlers  bought  from  the  native  owners,  many 
of  whom  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  farms  for  almost  any  price, 
one-third  to  one-half  cash  down,  the  balance  on  real-estate  mort- 
gages drawing  6  per  cent  interest.  The  incoming  immigrants  and 
the  constant  demand  for  farms  in  these  locaUties  raised  the  price 
of  farm  land  very  materially.  Instances  of  farms  that  have  oeen 
sold  to  Hebrews  at  prices  50  to  200  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
similar  farms  in  adjoining  townships  might  be  multipUed.  A  good 
many  Hebrews  have  proved  better  real-estate  traders  than  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  there  has  been  a  continuous  traffic  in  land  between 
resident  and  incoming  Hebrews  since  the  settlements  were  estab- 
lished. Each  succeeoing  purchaser  of  a  parcel  of  land  pays  more 
for  it  than  the  preceding  owner,  and  while  tales  of  land  frauds  and 
deceptions  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  bad  bargain  is  passed  on  with  interest  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated newcomer. 

The  average  first  purchase  seems  to  be  about  125  acres  in  size  and 
to  have  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  area  tillable;  $1,600  is  probably  a 
good  average  price  for  first  holdings,  but  muth  more  is  now  paid  for 
many  farms,  although  they  are  not  more  productive  than  in  1890. 

Table  3. — First  purchase  of  land,  condition,  size  of/arm^  and  price  paid,  Hewbrew  set- 
tlers, Chesterfield  and  Colchester,  Conn. 


Condition  of  land. 

Number 

Average 

nomber 

of  acres 

perfEtrm. 

Average 

cash 
payment. 

Farm. 

Acre. 

Under one-fotirth tlflfthlft x  ...x....... 

18 

4 
1 

131 

111.25 

100 

11,666 

2,oao 

1,«0 

$12 
18 
16 

•  S839 

One-f^tirth  ftnd  nfKf^**  on^i^iAif  tlllnblf 

708 

One^uUf  and  under  three-foortha  tiUable 

800 

•  Not  Indodlng  one  not  reporting. 
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THB  GENERAL  OBOWTH  OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  two  settlements  centered  at  Chesterfield  and  Colchester  seem 
to  have  grown  slowly  and  intermittently  from  the  first.  After  the 
first  few  years  the  net  annual  ^ain  was  small.  Some  years  there 
were  more  desertions  than  accretions.  Not  many  of  the  settlers  who 
came  prior  to  1895  are  now  on  their  original  holdings;  some  have 
moved  into  Chesterfield,  Colchester,  or  have  removed  to  Hartford  or 
perhaps  to  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  since  the 
development  of  the  summer-boarder  industry,  tnere  ,haye  been  a 
good  many  new  arrivals,  some  of  whom  have  made  fair  livings.  A 
few  families  came  in  in  1908  and  1909  and  doubtless  the  influx  will 
continue.  As  has  been  noted,  there  are  now  about  180  families  of 
Hebrews  who  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  land,  according  to 
the  tax  reports,  in  the  two  settlements. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned  there  were  no  periods  when  there  was 
a  great  exodus  of  settlers,  but  from  the  first  the  settlement  has  not 
been  very  stable — there  nave  been  continual  coming  and  goings. 
Inabiht^  to  make  a  Uving  on  the  land,  either  because  ofthe  barrenness 
of  the  soil^  ignorance  of  cultural  methods,  or  lack  of  suitable  markets  is 
the  principal  cause  assi^ed  for  the  desertions,  but  doubtless  the 
isolation  of  country  life  m  these  hill  towns  contributed  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction. The  deserters  have  in  most  cases  returned  to  their 
former  occupations  and  very  few  retain  any  property  interest  in  the 
land  they  leave. 

TOFOOBAPHY,  SOIL,  AND  OLIMATE. 

Geologically  speaking.  Connecticut  may  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— the  eastern  highland,  the  western  highland,  and  the  central 
lowland.  The  central  lowland  comprises,  in  the  main,  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  south  to  Middletown  and  what  may  be  called  the  Farming- 
ton-Quinnipiac  Valley  from  Middletown  southward,  ending  at  New- 
Haven.  Tne  highland  regions  represent  verv  old  formations,  some- 
what worn  down  and  weathered  to  peneplains;  the  lowland  is  a 
younger  formation,  partiallv  at  least,  Duilt  by  sedimentation.  The 
rough  and  broken  contour  oi  the  highland  regions  is  well  known.  The 
valleys  run  north  and  south  and  wagon  and  railroads  built  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slope  are  fairly  level  and  offer  no  serious  grades  or  obstruc- 
tions. But  those,  on  the  other  hand,  built  from  west  to  east  are  a 
continuous  series  of  abrupt  and  grave  ascents  and  descents,  very 
costly  to  build  and  over  which  verv  small  loads  only  can  be  drawn. 

The  winding  curves^  of  the  railroads  which  run  from  west  to  east 
across  the  State  is  evidence  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  successive 
slopes  that  must  be  cut  down,  filled,  tunneled,  or  avoided.  There  is 
in  the  entire  section  imder  discussion  practically  no  level  land,  and 
because  of  its  unfitness  for  agriculture  increasingly  lai^e  areas  are 
given  up  to  forests,  in  places  fmly  85  per  cent  of  the  totafarea. 

The  belt  of  highlana  running  north  and  south  through  the  State 
of  Connecticut  l^tween  the  Wulimantic  River  on  the  east  and  the 
Connecticut  Valley  on  the  west,  and  including  parts  of  the  coimties 
of  New  London,  Tolland,  Middlesex,  and  Hartford,  is  one  of  the 
roughest  and  most  barren  parts  of  the  State.     Tolland  County  is 
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described  in  the  report  on  the  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  and  Poles  in 
Connecticut.  New  London  Coimtv  is  almost  as  hilly  and  barren, 
and  Middlesex  County  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  is  rough,  stony, 
and  broken  almost  beyond  description.  The  census  of  1900  reports  a 
little  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  improved  in  Tolland,  about 
one-third  improved  in  Middlesex  and  about  39  per  cent  of  the  farm 
land  improved  in  New  London  County.  There  are  tracts  of  wood- 
land, not  in  farms,  and  many  low,  swampy  areas  interspersed.  Prob- 
bably  not  10  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  is  in  cultivation. 

Chesterfield,  12  miles  northwest  of  New  London,  is  reached  by 
wagon  road.  The  southern  portion  of  the  country  is  fairly  level  and 
ojpen  and  has  a  semiprosperous  appearance;  but  as  one  approaches 
Cnesterfield  the  contour  oecomes  very  rough,  rugged,  and  imeven. 
Rocky,  forest-covered  hills,  narrow  ravmes,  and  strait,  marshymead- 
ows  are  the  principal  features.  In  the  vicinity  of  Colchester,  the  Hebrew 
farms  are  more  or  less  scattered^  but  they  seem  to  be  located  on  the 
roughest  and  most  infertile  soils  m  the  vicinity.  In  Niantic  township 
and  near  WilUmantic,  in  Columbia,  Hebron,  and  Lebanon  townships, 
the  soil  is  somewhat  more  fertile  and  the  contour  less  abrupt.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Hebrew  farms  are  in  the  least  favorable  situations,  agncul- 
turally. 

The  soils  vary  greatly.  Most  of  them  are  sandy.  Some  are 
gravelly  loams  and  there  are  areas  of  heavy  red  clay.  The  bottom 
soils  afon^  the  stream  beds  are  rather  wet  and  cold,  but  wild  grass 
seems  to  do  well  on  them.  Because  of  the  stones  and  the  steepness  of 
the  slopes,  the  fields  are  necessarily  small  and  modem  horsepower 
machines  are  precluded. 

Practically  all  of  the  soils  are  very  much  worn;  generations  of  New 
England  farmers  have  cropped  them  imtil  they  have  been  drained  of 
their  natural  fertility.  To  raise  crops  of  any  Kind  large  quantities  of 
manure  and  fertilizers  of  various  sorts  must  be  apphed.  Some  old 
pastures,  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  blue  grass  and  an  increasing 
growth  of  brush  and  small  trees — birch,  pines,  and  other  forest 
cover — are  so  exhausted  that  10  acres  will  scarcely  support  a  cow 
through  the  summer. 

The  soils,  of  course,  are  glacial  in  origin,  when  there  are  any  soils, 
and  represent  thin  deposits,  mtermingled  with  bowlders,  laid  down  on 
solid  bed  rock.  Frequently  the  ancient  formation  appears  on  the 
surface,  bold,  bare^  and  stenle.  ^  Glacial  action,  except  m  the  central 
lowland,  by  scraping  and  pushing  the  ori^aJ  soil  into  the  ocean, 
lessened  forever  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  eastern  high- 
land region  of  Connecticut. 

The  cnief  drawback  to  successful  agriculture  is  the  depleted  nature 
of  the  soil.  Unless  the  land  is  managed  carefully,  fertilized  syste- 
matically, and  planted  to  crops  for  which  it  is  better  adapted  than  for 
the  great  staples,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  living  from  it. 
Dairying  and  fruit  raising  are  perhaps  the  two  most  readily  adapted 
and  most  satisfactory  lines  of  farming  that  can  be  followed.  The 
Hebrews  bc^an  with  dairying  and  have  kept  it  up.  Next  to  the 
keeping  of  boarders  dairying  engages  most  of  the  attention.  But 
even  hay  can  not  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  and  to  keep  a  numer- 
ous dairy  herd  over  the  long  winter  is  a  serious  matter. 
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The  climate  of  the  State  is  not  severe  and  although  the  winters  are 
rather  long,  the  summer  is  long  enough  and  warm  enough  to  mature 
the  staple  crops  and  fruit — apples  and  peaches.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Colchester  is  about  48^  F.,  a  little  less  than  at  Middle- 
town,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  mean  temperature,  June  to 
September,  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  at  Colchester  is  66.6**  F., 
according  to  the  government  records.  The  first  killing  frost  in  the 
autumn  is  likely  to  occur  about  September  30  and  the  latest  in  the 
sprii^  about  May  6,  leaving  a  growmg  season  of  almost  five  months. 

Winter  begins  m  November  and  ends  late  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
usually  extending  over  five  months  of  the  year.  The  average  annual 
depth  of  snowfafl  is  more  than  4  feet — 51.6  inches.  The  records  of 
ramfall  are  not  available  for  Colchester,  but  the  table  of  precipitation 
for  Hiddletown  shows  that  the  annual  precipitation  is  nearly  50 
inches,  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  Unfortunately 
Jime  is  likely  to  be  a  dry  month,  the  average  rainfall  being  only  3.31 
inches.    Complaints  of  early  summer  drou^nts  are  f reauent. 

The  table  following  gives  the  salient  chmatological  data  for  Mid- 
dletown  and  Colchester,  Conn.,  as  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  period  of  '*no  frost" 
averages  11  days  longer  in  the  lowland  (Midaletown)  than  on  the 
highlands  near  Colchester. 


Temperature  and  precipitation  records,  Middletown  and  ColchesUr,  Conn. 
[Fnnn  the  Summary  of  the  Cllmstologioal  Data  ftx*  the  United  States,  aeo.  105.) 
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Middletown,  Coon.,  17  yean. 
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tation. 


4.22 
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4.74 
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8.88 
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Coldiestef ,  Conn.,  records  for  22  years. 
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An  analysis  of  169  Hebrew  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Colchester , 
Chesterfield,  and  East  Haddam  shows  that  the  average  farm  acreage 
is  not  great,  if  the  tax  lists  may  be  relied  on:  Under  40  acres,  23 
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farms;  40  and  under  80  acres,  40  farms;  80  and  under  120  acres,  37 
farms;  120  and  under  200  acres,  48  farms;  200  acres  or  over,  11 
farms.  This  shows  a  median  farm  of  98  acres.  The  smallest  farms 
are  around  Colchester  and  East  Haddam,  where  18  small  farms  are 
reported.    The  largest  farms  contain  more  than  300  acres. 

The  average  holding  of  the  farmers  interviewed  by  Commission 
agents  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  above  estimate.  Two-thirds 
of  these  farms  are  120  or  more  acres  in  size,  the  median  farm  con- 
taining about  150  acres. 

The  land  is  nearly  all  operated  by  owners.  It  is  so  cheap  when 
rightly  valued  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  paying  rent.  Many  of 
the  holdings  are  assessed  for  $40  or  less  per  acre.  The  original  New 
England  owners  found  lumber  and  labor  cheap.  They  Duilt  sub- 
stantial houses,  warm  bams,  and  miles  of  stone  fences  around  the 
little  fields  they  prepared  for  tillage.  Few  of  them  accumulated 
riches;  most  of  them  made  a  fair  hvelihood  from  their  crops  of  rye, 
wheat,  and  hay,  their  cows  and  other  live  stock,  and  their  house- 
hold manufactures.  Since  early  in  the  last  century,  however,  they 
have  been  retiring  one  by  one,  following  their  chilcuren  to  the  cities, 
and  either  selling  the  farms  or  allowing  them  to  decay. 

The  great  body  of  immigrants  who  came  into  the  United  States 
during  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  did  not  remain  on  the  eastern 
farms,  but  pushed  out  into  the  virgin  areas  of  the  West.  The  Irish, 
however,  at  earlier  date  settled  in  a  large  number  of  localities  in 
New  England,  and  many  of  them  became  good  farmers,  but  their 
children  in  many  instances  were  among  the  first  to  desert  the  farm 
for  the  city. 

The  most  recent  influx — chiefly  Hebrew  in  this  section— have  in  a 
measure  taken  up  old,  abandoned  farms  and  are  now  following  closely 
along  the  old  hues  of  agriculture.  The  principal  sub-industry  is 
dairying.  Each  farmer  has  two  or  three  cows ;  a  few  have  as  many 
as  16  or  20;  8  to  12  is  a  fair  average.  The  cows  are  turned  out  on 
the  old  pastures  or  roam  about  the  woods  in  the  summer,  and  in  most 
cases  ^et  Utile  grain  or  hay  during  the  summer  months.  Most  of 
the  milk  is  sold  to  creameries,  one  of  which  is  at  Chesterfield.  A 
fi;reat  deal  of  milk  is  consumed  by  summer  boarders,  of  course, 
Eence  the  average  cash  returns  per  dairy  are  not  high. 

The  native  New  England  farmers  say  that  most  of  the  Hebrews    . 
do  not  take  good  care  or  their  herds,  feed  them  sufficiently  or  properly, 
or  milk  them  with  regularity.    There  are  some  good  herds,  showing 
the  Holstein,  the  Jersey,  or  the  Guernsey  strain,  but  in  general  the 
character  of  the  dairy  cows  kept  is  very  mediocre  indeed. 

One  or  two  farmers  were  interviewed  who  reported  returns  of  $800 
to  $1,000  yearly  from  dairy  products,  but  very  few  receive  an  income 
of  more  than  $300  from  this  source.  Of  23  farms  among  those  investi- 
gated reporting  sales  of  dairy  products,  12  reported  less  than  $250 
worth,  4  reported  between  $250  and  $500,  6  between  $500  and  $1,000, 
and  1  between  $1,000  and  $1,500  worth  annually.  These  are  some- 
what above  the  general  average. 

VeiT  few  farmers  are  able  to  raise  sufficient  hay  or  grain  to  feed 
their  five  stock  through  the  winter,  and  nearly  every  farmer  inter- 
viewed reported  some  outlay,  often  amounting  to  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  total  income  from  milk,  for  cow  feed  or  hay.  In  some 
instances  the  feed  bill  and  the  checks  received  from  sales  of  milk 
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practically  balanced  each  other.  No  one  was  hopeful  or  enthusiastic 
about  the  milk  situation  except  one  or  two  men  with  large  acreages 
of  wild  meadow  and  extensive  pastures. 

Almost  no  hay  is  sold^  but  nearly  every  farmer  raises  hay  of  some 
sort — tame  grass,  wild  meadow  hay,  or  grain  cut  green.  The  average 
quantitv  reported  per  farm  is  23  tons.  Hay  sells  for  $15  to  $20  per 
ton,  baled,  and  were  the  soil  carefully  worked  and  fertilized  and  a 
careful  rotation  followed  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  a 
profitable  crop,  even  if  produced  some  distance  from  market.  As 
it  is,  the  yield  per  acre  is  small,  in  instances  less  than  one  ton,  and 
the  curing  is  not  always  the  best.  In  respect  to  hay  the  Bohemian 
settlers  are  out-doing  the  Hebrews. 

Some  rye  is  raised.  On  rare  occasions  a  crop  of  green  rve  is  plowed 
down  for  green  manuring.    One  or  two  farmers  were  thrashing  out  the 

frain  with  flails,  then  binding  the  thrashed  straw,  unbroken,  into 
undies  to  sell  for  bedding  in  horse  stables.  The  Hebrews  have  made 
little  of  this  crop,  which  grows  well  even  on  poor  soil,  and  handled 
thus,  both  as  a  ^ain  and  a  straw,  makes  as  profitable  a  crop  as  can 
be  produced.  The  straw  sells  at  about  the  same  price  as  good 
timothy  hay,  and  imder  average  conditions  will  yield  15  to  20  busnels 
of  grain  and  a  ton  or  more  of  straw  per  acre.  No  one  of  the  Hebrews 
raises  more  than  a  very  few  acres  or  rye.  The  average  crop  is  about 
25  bushels  per  farm. 

Almost  the  only  field  crop  sold  is  white  potatoes.  Every  farmer 
has  an  acre  or  more  of  these,  the  surplus  only  being  marketed.  They 
are  hauled  to  Colchester,  Willimantic,  New  London,  or  even  Hart- 
ford, and  sold  to  produce  dealers,  or  they  may  be  shipped  to  these 
or  other  points.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases  returns  have  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory.  Tney  require  a  good  deal  of  labor  for  tiUage  and 
harvesting  and  large  apphcations  of  fertiUzer;  the  yield  rarely  reaches 
75  bushels  per  acre,  usually  50  bushels  or  less.  Many  of  the  potatoes 
are  consumed  at  home.  Fifteen  farmers  reported  sales  of  vegetables, 
usually  potatoes;  no  Hebrew  grower  valued  his  crop  at  more  than 
$250,  and  two-thirds  reported  less  than  $100  per  farm  annually. 

Most  farmers  have  a  few  acres  of  com,  that  often  yield  not  more 
than  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  rarely  more  than  25  bushels,  which  is 
all  fed  on  the  farm.  About  half  of  the  farms  report  oats  or  oat  hay. 
Oats  do  not  mature  well  owing  to  rust  and  blights.  Four  acres, 
yielding  20  bushels  per  acre,  is  a  fair  average. 

In  addition  there  is  an  occasional  field  of  buckwheat  and,  especially 
around  Chesterfield,  some  miscellaneous  garden  vegetables — sweet 
com,  onions,  summer  squash,  cabbage,  and  the  like — ^which  are  sold 
to  summer  residents;  or  perhaps  a  httle  of  the  truck  is  hauled  to 
the  New  London  market  at  irregular  intervals.  The  physical 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  trucking  are  the  long  distances  from  market, 
the  generally  poor  roads,  and  the  infertile  soil.  TTie  soil  can  be 
enriched,  but  the  long  haul  by  wagon  is  a  great  handicap. 

One  other  possible  source  of  income  is  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Some  farmers  sell  a  hundred  dollars  worth  or  more  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  most  of  them  to  summer  residents.  Usually  the  sales  amount 
to  $50  or  thereabout  yearly.     Very  few  sell  any  fruit,   apples  or 

[)eaches,  but  on  almost  all  farms  there  are  old  apple  orchards — ^not 
arge,  but  sufficient  if  properly  trimmed,  sprayea,  and  cared  for  to 
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supply  the  family  with  good  fruit  and  a  surplus  for  sale.  The  Con- 
necticut Hebrews  are  apparently  not  good  orchardists.  Only  a  very 
few  report  any  sales  of  orchard  products,  and  almost  none  are  found 
with  young  orchards.  The  old  orchards  bought  with  the  farms  have 
in  a  very  few  instances  been  renovated,  replenished,  or  cared  for  in 
any  way.  One  or  two  young  farmers  seemed  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  fruit-raising  on  the  hillsides  of  New  London  County,  but  little 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  this  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  form  of 
agriculture  The  tables  following  show  the  quantity  and  value  of 
various  crops  produced  and  sold  by  23  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  under 
consideration: 


Tablb  4. — Average  qtumtUy  and  value  per  farm  of  crops  raised,  Hebrew  farmers ,  Chester- 
field am  ColchesUTy  Conn. 
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Tablb  5. — Classification  of  farms  by  values  of  specified  farm  products  produced  and  sold, 

Hebrew  farmers,  Chesterfiela  and  Colchester,  Conn. 
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3 
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It  will  be  seen  that  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  Hebrew 
ouarter.  Great  hopelessness  is  manifest  and  much  discouragement. 
Uply  here  and  there  is  there  a  man  whose  sons  have  remained  with 
him  or  who  has  had  capital,  energy,  and  ambition  suflScient  to  make 
agriculture  successful.  Of  the  recent  arrivals — those  who  have 
arrived  within  ten  years — the  prosperous  farmer,  the  man  who  is 
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alive  to  changing  conditions  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  is 
hard  to  find.  They  cultivate  trom  10  to  40  acres  of  ^ound  only. 
They  sow  by  hand,  reap  by  hand,  and  thrash  with  a  flail.  Plowing 
is  poorly  done,  fertilizer  is  scantUy  applied,  and  meager  crops  are 
gathered  from  the  stony  fields.  There  has  been  little  attempt  to 
mtroduce  new  crops  or  new  methods  of  culture.  The  old-time 
methods  of  tillage  are  still  retained.  In  any  comparison  with  the 
native  and  New  England  farmer  the  Hebrew  suffers,  but  chiefly  per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  the  best  lands  have  been  retained  by  the 
American  owners,  who,  owning  their  farms,  buildings,  and  equipment 
are  content  to  glean  a  mere  hvin^  from  the  ancestral  acres.  They 
raise  better  produce  and  more  of  it  than  the  Hebrew.  Their  farms 
are  more  neatly  kept,  more  orderly,  in  better  repair.  It  is  not  hard 
to  pick  out  the  Hebrew  and  immigrant  farms  as  one  drives  through 
the  county.  There  is  seldom  a  ckan,  tidy,  unUttered  yard,  a  w^- 
painted  house,  a  carefully  kept  lawn,  or  many  of  the  evidences  of 
thrift  and  prosperity  that  make  New  England  homes  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  whether  they  really  return  a  profit  to  the  owner  or  not. 
Very  rarely  is  there  found  a  Hebrew  who  takes  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  his  place;  shabbiness  is  all-pervasive.  Most  of  the  homes  are 
dilapidated,  the  stone  fences  in  poor  repair,  the  tools  and  implements 
sky  sheltered  and  rusty  and  weather  beaten;  few  seem  to  acquire  the 
knack  of  farming  well,  and  only  one  farmer  in  a  long  journey  seems 
to  consider  that  a  good  appearance  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  aim  is 
to  get  money  out  of  the  farm  with  the  least  possible  outlay;  in  other 
words,  to  exploit  the  land.  As  a  rule  the  American  farmers  consider 
themselves  far  above  the  Hebrew  in  point  of  intelligent  farming  and 
in  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

MABKETS   AND  MABKETINO   FAGILrriES. 

Marketing  facilities  are  very  meager,  and  perhaps  no  other  handicap 
miUtates  more  against  prosperous  farming.  There  is  a  railroad  brancn 
line  running  inl^  Colchester,  a  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  at  East 
Haddam,  connecting  with  the  railroad  north  and  south,  but  all  other 
outlets  are  by  wagon  road  to  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  even  to 
Hartford.  Some  truck  is  still  sent  over  to  Hartford  by  wagon  from  near 
Colchester,  about  25  miles  distant.  There  are  two  or  three  good  roads 
through  the  towns  under  consideration,  but  all  roads  other  than  the 
main  or  state  roads  have  very  steep  grades,  are  very  winding,  and 
while  fairly  kept  up  are  not  suited  for  heavy  loads.  The  cost  or  mar- 
keting any  produce  that  must  be  taken  to  a  city  market  is  excessive, 
but  there  are  occasional  traveling  peddlers  who  exchange  cheap  dry 
goods,  groceries,  tinware,  and  the  uke  for  poultry,  e^s,  hides,  ra^, 
and  sometimes  butter.  Some  of  the  peddlers  do  a  fair  business  in 
barter  with  the  foreigners. 

SUMMER  BOABDBBS. 

The  keeping  of  boarders  or  lodgers  during  the  sunmier  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  to  Labor  Day  is,  as  nas  been  said,  an  established  insti- 
tution, that  had  its  inception  several  years  ago  and  doubtless  grew 
out  of  the  customary  and  prolonged  visits  of  iriends  who  came  m>m 
New  York  during  l^e  hot  weath^.    In  many  ways  the  summers  on 
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the  Connecticut  hills  are  delightful,  and  soon  there  were  many  calls 
for  board  and  lodging  for  a  few  weeks  by  weU-to-do  urban  Hebrews. 
As  a  rule  the  farmhouses  are  not  well  suited  to  the  acconmiodation 
of  summer  boarders  and  at  times  they  are  overcrowded.  Near  Hoi- 
liston,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York  State  a  good  many '' summer  hotels/' 
with  small,  ceiled,  bare-walled  rooms  are  provided  for  the  guests,  of 
whom  there  are  sometimes  more  than  a  nundred  on  a  single  farm. 
But  in  Connecticut  there  seem  to  be  very  few  Hebrews  who  have  built 
rooming  houses  of  this  type.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  dancing  pa viUon 
constructed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  guests,  and  hanunocks,  swings, 
croquet  jgrounds,  etc.,  are  frequently  provided. 

At  Cokhester  about  half  of  the  Hebrew  farm  households  acconmio- 
date  several  boarders  yearly — from  5  or  6  to  50  or  more  each.  The 
boarders  remain  about  a  month,  perhaps,  but  some  stay  longer,  the 
first  coming  about  the  end  of  June  and  the  last  departing  early  in 
September.    A  great  many  come  for  the  week  end  only. 

The  rates  for  board  and  room  vary  a  Uttle,  but  ordinarily  range 
from  $7  to  $10  per  week  for  adults  and  from  $4  to  $6  for  children. 
The  gross  incomes  are  of  course  rather  large,  but  as  few  farmers  are 
able  to  supply  meat  and  eggs  sufficient  for  the  tables  and  are  often 
obliged  to  mre  additional  help  in  dining  room  and  kitchen  to  wait  on 
the  mcreased  household,  the  net  returns  are  seldom  more  than  $400 
to  $500  for  the  season.  The  boarders  furnish  a  use  for  milk,  vege- 
tables, and  poultry  products  raised  on  the  farms  and  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

In  the  Chesterfield  district  a  variation  of  the  boarding  plan  is  en- 
countered. Here  are  found  many  '  'lodgers " — ^people  who  rent  rooms 
from  the  farmers,  then  buy  raw  materials  from  them  and  do  their 
own  catering.  The  market  prices  of  i)roduce  sold  to  the  lodgers  are 
high,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  profit  in  the  lodgers  than  in  summer 
boarders,  everything  considered.  But  boarders  and  lodgers  are  more 
numerous  at  Chesterfield  than  at  Colchester;  at  least  the  summer- 
boarder  industry  is  more  universal.  Almost  every  Hebrew  family  has 
at  least  a  few  guests  and  some  have  25  or  more  all  told. 

The  boarders  are  all  Hebrews  and  appear  to  be  of  a  weU-to-do  class, 
neither  wealthy  nor  poor.  Socially  and  economically  the  summer 
boarder  has  been  a  great  help  to  these  Hebrew  communities.  They 
have  broken  up  the  monotony  of  hill  coimtry  fife,  brought  in  city  man- 
ners, fashions,  and  an  urban  atmosphere  to  the  isolated  countryman, 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  yoim^  people  away  from  farm  duties  to 
wholesome  amusement  and  reaction  and — cityward  for  a  Uttle  time 
at  any  rate.  The  joy  and  joUity  and  care-free  spirit  of  the  city  youth 
are  or  great  benefit  to  the  plodding  piowboy  and  the  bashful  country 
girl.  Some  evils  come,  of  coiirse,  for  not  all  boarders  are  desirable, 
but,  generally  speaking,  '*  summer-boarder  agricultmre"  is  beneficial 
in  almost  every  way  on  the  Connecticut  higOiands. 

FABM   EXPBNDITUBS. 

The  principal  expenditures  of  the  Hebrew  farmer  are  for  labor  and 
for  feed  and  forage.  The  Hebrew,  imlike  the  Italian  or  the  Pole,  is 
likely  to  hire  some  outside  help  to  assist  him  on  his  farm.  Farm  hands 
are  employed  by  the  day  at  $1  to  $1.50  and  board,  or  by  the  month 
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at  $18  to  $26.  Of  the  22  fanners  who  gave  infonnation  with  regard 
to  f  Mun  expenditures,  4  reported  none,  all  their  work  being  done  by 
their  famihes;  5  spent  less  than  $75  a  year,  4  between  $75  and  $150, 
6  between  $150  and  $250,  and  3  between  $250  and  $350  yearly  for 
hired  labor.  PracticaUy  no  families  hired  persons  for  domestic  serv- 
ice, except  occasionally  in  the  summer-boarder  season. 

Nearly  all  the  Hebrew  farmers  use  fertilizer,  but  only  4  of  the  farmers 
visited  used  more  than  $75  worth  in  1909.  Of  expenditures  for  feed, 
seed,  and  forage,  4  of  22  farmers  reported  none,  2  reported  less  than 
$75,  6  between  $75  and  $150,  8  between  $150  and  $350,  1  between 
$350  and  $500,  and  1  more  than  $500  for  a  year.  None  of  these 
farms  showed  an  average  of  more  than  40  acres  xmder  cultivation; 
but  4  farmers  cultivatii^  32.25  acres  each  reported  expenditures  av- 
eraging more  than  $500  per  farm,  or  fuU^  $16  per  acre  cultivated. 
Nine  farms,  with  about  20  acres  each  in  tUlage,  report  total  annual 
expenditures  of  $75  to  $250  a  farm,  and  7  farms,  with  25  to  40  acres 
cultivated,  from  $250  to  $500  each  per  year.  Few  of  the  expenditures 
can  be  readily  reduced.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  raise  enough  hay 
and  grain  for  stock  feed,  and  feed  and  forage  are  likely  to  remain 
fixed  charges  on  all  dairy  farms. 

PBOPEBTT  OWNED  AND  INDBBTBDNBSSw 

As  usual,  the  ^eater  part  of  the  property  owned  is  in  real  estate, 
whose  market  value  is  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Assessed  valua- 
tions are  confessedly  low  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  owners'  valuations  are  much  too  high.  Farms  vary  so  much  in 
soil,  improvements,  location,  tilled  area,  ease  of  culture,  and  other 
characteristics,  and  on  each  rarm  there  is  place  for  so  many  desirable 
and  so  many  undesirable  quaUties  that  true  average  values  are  almost 
impossible  to  determine. 

The  widest  discrepancies  appear  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  values  fixed  by  the  assessor  as  against  those  given  by  the  owners, 
especially  in  the  strictly  Hebrew  townships. 

The  average  farm  owned  by  the  farmers  interviewed  contained 
more  than  160  acres  and  was  valued  at  about  $20  an  acre,  improve- 
ments and  improved  and  unimproved  land  all  included. 

The  net  value  of  individual  property  owned  by  20  families  in  the 
two  districts  is  perhaps  best  studied  by  noting  the  economic  progress 
of  those  families  as  exhibited  in  the  typical  familj  tables  at  tne  close 
of  this  report,  where  the  items  of  property  and  mdebtedness  are  set 
forth  in  detail.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  items  of  property  owned 
are  as  large  as  they  should  be  and  that  the  debts  are  reauced  to  the 
lowest  terms.  With  these  qualifications  the  reports  show  something 
of  the  financial  condition  of  some  of  the  most  recent  and  some  of  the 
oldest  Hebrew  residents.  More  indebtedness  was  reported  near  Col- 
chester than  around  Chesterfield,  but  in  both  places  nearly  every 
farmer  has  some  debt — much  or  little — on  his  land.  Seventeen  of 
23  farmers  admitted  a  total  indebtedness  of  $31,741,  or  $1,867  per 
farm,  on  a  net  valuation  of  $95,472  on  the  23  farms,  or  $4,340  per 
farm;  that  is  to  say,  the  indebtedness  is  about  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  property  and  about  one-third  of  the  net  value  in 
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the  instances  cited.  FoUowing  is  a  general  summary  showing  the 
financial  condition,  etc.,  of  the  24  farms  included  in  the  Conunission's 
detailed  inquiry: 

Fanns  leased  and  owned: 

Total  fanns  inyeetig^ted 24 

Average  sise  of  hrm  (acres) 155. 63 

Median  hrm  (acres) 160 

Kind  of  farms,  general 24 

Farms  now  leased 1 

Total  number  of  acres 15 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 2 

Number  of  acres  not  cultivated 13 

Total  value  of  personal  property $350 

Average  value  of  personal  property  per  farm $350 

First  purchase  of  lana  and  improvements: 

Total  number  of  acres 2,903 

Average  acres  per  form 126. 22 

Total  value $37,847 

Average  value  per  bxm $1, 646 

Average  value  per  acre $13 

Farms  now  owned 23 

Total  number  of  acres 3, 720 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 619 

Number  of  acres  not  cultivated 3, 101 

Present  value  of  farms  now  owned: 

Land  and  improvements $71, 907 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  farm $3, 126 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre $19 

Number  oi  farms  showing  indebtedness 17 

Total  indebtedness $31,741 

Average  indebtedness  per  farm $1, 867 

Gross  value  of  all  property a$127,213 

Net  value  of  all  property o  $95, 472 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per  &rm ^  $4, 340 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  value  of  all  farm  property  as 
reported  by  22  of  the  23  land-owning  farmers  under  consideration. 

While  ike  bulk  of  propertjr  is  in  real  estate,  the  equipment  of  live 
stock,  implements,  and  machinery  is  greater  than  woula  be  supposed. 
This  showing  is  probably  too  mgh  and  represents  purchase  prices 
rather  than  auction  values  in  individual  cases,  but  the  live  stock, 
especially  dairy  cows,  are  responsible  for  by  far  the  larger  part  or 
this  investment.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  farmers  declare  an  aver- 
age total  net  value  of  property  owned  amounting  to  more  than 
$1 ,500 ;  nearly  half  of  all  farms  reporting  fall  in  the  "  $2,500  to  $5,000  " 
class,  and  four  farmers  report  property  whose  net  value  is  more  than 
$5,000  per  farm. 

These  are  good  showings  when  compared  with  the  values  reported 
by  immigrants  elsewhere  and  by  otner  foreigners  on  Connecticut 
farms. 

•Not  induding  1  farm  not  reporting  complete  data. 
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Table  6. — Net  value  of  property  now  owned  by  it  Hebrew  /armeret  ChetUrfield  and 

Coldieeter,  Conn, 


Value. 

Land  and 

improve- 

menti. 

Llvettook 

andimple- 

ments. 

Crops  on 
band. 

Total  prop- 
erty. 

Under  $60 

1 
1 
1 

$50  and  under  $100 

1 

2 

5 

10 

4 
2 

$100  and  under  $250 

1 

$260  and  under  $500 

1 

$500  and  under  $1.000 

2 
5 
7 
6 
2 

2 

1 

$1,000  and  under  $1,500 

$1,500  and  under  $2.500 

6 

$2,500  and  under  $5,000 

11 

$5,000  and  over x ....  .       ...      .    .... 

4 

Total 

22 

24 

5 

U 

In  this  connection^  a  summary  of  the  assessed  valuations  of  nearly 
200  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  townships  near  Colchester,  Chesterfield, 
and  East  Haddam  for  the  year  endmg  October,  1908,  is  of  interest 
as  giving  comparative  figures.  The  percentages  of  the  total  valua- 
tions and  of  the  real  estate  valuations  excmsive  of  building  and 
improvements  are  given. 

Tablb  7. — Percentage  of  Hebrew  taxpayers  itnth  specified  amounts  of  taxable  property ^ 

Connecticut,  1908. 

[Compiled  fh>m  tax  lists.] 


BpedAed  values. 

Percentage  of  taxpaf- 
ers  assessed,  havinf  ~ 

All  prop- 
erty. 

Land  ex- 
clusive of 

Under  $50 

a5 

.0 

4.2 

6.7 

29.0 

27.2 

25.0 

5.6 

2.0 

ao 

$50  wid  und«r  $100 .     .......            .     ...... 

2.2 

$100 «nd  under $250 .--- 

15.$ 

$260  and  under  $500 

ao.1 

$500  and  under  $1.000 

83.$ 

$1,000  and  under  $1,500 

11.4 

tiJ^in  IM**!  ii'ider  I2..'i00 

6.6 

$2,500  and  under  $5,000 

L$ 

$5,000  and  over — 

.0 

100.2 

99.8 

These  figures  show  that  as  a  rule  the  assessor's  valuations  are  far 
below  those  reported  by  the  24  farmers  interviewed  by  the  Commis- 
sion's agents,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  assessed  valuations  un- 
doubteoly  are  low,  and  the  number  of  farms  represented  in  the  table 
is  much  greater  than  the  number  included  m  the  Commission's 
inquiry,  a  comparison  of  the  two  in  this  regard  would  be  of  little 
value.  According  to  the  table  81  per  cent  of  the  holdings  lie  between 
$500  and  $2,500,  5.6  per  cent  are  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  and  onlv 
2  per  cent  are  assessed  at  more  than  $5,000  each.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  values  of  bare  land  exclusive  of  improvements  he  largely  between 
$250  and  $1,000  per  farm.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  noldings  are 
assessed  for  less  than  $250  each,  and  only  18.3  per  cent  for  $1,000  or 
more;  none  are  valued  as  high  as  $5,000,  and  but  1.3  per  cent  for 
$2,500  or  over. 
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The  building  in  a  few  instances  bear  assessed  valuations  of  $1^000 
or  more,  nmnmg  up  to  $1,500,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
assessed  for  $300  to  S600  per  farm.  In  a  good  many  instances  the 
assessors'  valuations  are  much  less  than  the  purchase  prices  of  the 
holdings. 

The  progress  in  material  welfare  is  shown  in  some  measure  by  the 
following  table,  which  exhibits  in  juxtaposition  the  values  of  property 
brought  to  the  locality  by  the  Hebrew  settlers  and  the  net  values 
of  property  now  owned,  with  the  number  of  years  the  immigrant  has 
been  Arming  in  the  locaUty.  Some  of  the  first  arrivals  have  Uttle 
more  now  than  at  the  beginning,  whereas  some  of  the  recent  comers 
have  done  well  in  a  short  time.  Further  details  concerning  the 
progress  made  by  these  families  are  shown  in  the  typical  family  table 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


Table  8. — Value  a 


}/ property  brought  to  locality,  net  value  of  property  now  otoned,  ana 
number  of  years  since  first  lease  or  purchase. 


Value  of  property  broui^t. 


Under  150 

160  aod  under  $100 

HOO  and  under  $250 

1260  and  under  S600  — 
SSOO  and  under  $1.000 . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000 


Total 


^a 


I' 


2 
2 
7 
7 
8 
2 


24 


Number  of  heads  of  fomOies  having 
proptfty  whose  net  value  is— 


3. 
1» 


1. 

fil 

8 


s. 


9! 


as 


4 
1 


6 


4 
2 
2 
2 


11 


I 


1 
2 
1 


Years  since  flrst 
lease  or  purchase 


le 

I 
9 

1 


1 
2 
2 


6 


h3 


•a   S 

s 

•O 


2 
3 
1 
1 


i 


3 

^^ 
9 


8 


1 

a 

8 

1 


1 

1 


Almost  all  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  in  Chesterfield  and  Colchester 
have  horses — one  or  two — arid  a  very  few  drive  oxen.  Several  farmers 
have  two  teams  of  horses.  The  average  value  placed  on  their  horses 
by  the  Hebrew  owners  interviewed  was  $86  a  head.  Of  milch  cows 
there  were  212  on  24  farms,  valued  at  $35  per  head.  Very  few  beef 
cattle  are  produced,  the  calves  being  sold  when  a  few  weeks  old  to  the 
local  butcher  or  stock  buyer. 

No  sheep  are  kept,  and  only  one  of  the  farmers  interviewed  reported 
hogs  raised  for  sale. 

The  general  aspect  of  .buildings,  farmsteads,  and  crops  in  the  set- 
tlements under  consideration  is  depressing.  With  few  exceptions 
the  homes  do  not  speak  prosperity  and  progrcssiveness.  The 
attempts  at  farming  seem  amateurish,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
seem  to  be  discouraged  and  pessimistic. 

On  the  other  hand  the  men  are  shrewd,  seem  to  be  hard^  almost 
indefatigable,  workers  and  good  bargainers.  They  save  persistently, 
not  to  establish  savings-bamc  accounts,  but  to  buy  income-producing 
property.  TTiey  try  fiS  sorts  of  means  to  supplement  the  farm  income. 
But  the  number  of  the  well  to  do  is  not  great,  and  of  settled  prosper- 
ous farmers  still  less. 
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The  children  usually  work  in  the  neighborhood  or  in  the  cities  and 
contribute  to  the  common  fund.  The  women  do  Uttle  work  out  of 
doors,  but  the  indoor  work  when  boarders  are  kept  is  heavy. 

OPPORTUNFTIES   FOB   EMPLOYMENT. 

There  are  not  many  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  vicinity 
of  Colchester  or  Chesterfield.  A  few  Hebrews  were  reported  as  work- 
ing by  the  month  on  farms,  at  wages  of  $18  to  $30  a  month  and  board. 
A  number  of  cotton  factories  and  one  or  two  pa]>er  mills  in  the  vicinity 
employ  immigrant  labor,  but  Hebrews  are  employed  therein.  As  a 
rule  the  children  remain  at  home  during  the  school  age,  but  after- 
wards a  good  many  go  to  New  London,  Willimantic,  Hartford,  or 
New  York  City  to  find  employment,  frequently  in  tailoring  shops. 
Some  children  and  a  few  of  the  adults  work  m  a  woolen  mill  at 
Niantic,  Conn.,  receiving  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  farmers  under  consideration 
seems  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  many  of  the  immigrant  colo- 
nies visited  by  the  Commission's  agents,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  unduly  extravagant  in  the  matters  of  dress  and  food. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned  the  Hebrews  eat  a  wide  variety  of  meats 
and  vegetables,  consume  a  good  deal  of  milk,  butter^  and  jpoultry 
producto,  and  maintain  as  abundant  tables  as  the  ordmary  (Jonnec- 
ticut  hill  farmer — perhaps  with  a  better  variety  of  food.  The  advent 
of  the  summer  boarder  nas  improved  the  daily  dietary,  according  to 
some  Hebrew  authorities.  The  boarders  wanted  plenty  of  fresh, 
wholesome  foods.  The  family  did  not  wish  to  live  less  weU  than  their 
boarders,  and  after  the  boarder  departed  the  adopted  standard 
remained,  until  now  a  better  standard  is  universal  in  the  Hebrew 
districts.    This  at  least  is  the  testimony. 

SOCIAL  OONDmONS. 

The  social  and  recreational  side  of  life  is,  of  necessity,  little  devel- 
oped, owing  to  distance  and  poor  roads.  Socially  isolated  and 
economically  handicapped,  the  opportunities  for  recreation,  relaxa- 
tion, and  community  sociabiUty  are  limited  to  occasional  neighborly 
meetings,  to  visits  to  the  neighboring  towns  or  the  larger  cities,  and 
to  the  activities  incident  to  tne  presence  of  summer  boarders.  The 
means  of  recreation  are  less  varied  than  in  the  New  Jersey  colonies, 
where  a  good  deal  of  eflfort  has  been  put  forth  to  organize  several 
forms  of  social  activity.  The  pubUc  recreation  halls,  the  numerous 
lectures  and  entertainments,  and  the  variety  of  extra  educational 
classes  such  as  are  found  in  New  Jersey  are  not  in  evidence  here. 

There  are  four  farmers'  associations  in  the  district,  all  branches 
of,  or  with  purposes  similar  to,  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of 
America  of  which  account  has  been  made  in  the  New  Jersey  report. 
Officers  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  visit 
these  organizations  and  give  occasional  lectures.     In  general  their 
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purposes  are  social  and  educational;  the  members  meet  bi-weekly  or 
monthly  for  entertainment  and  discussion.  They  hope  to  organize 
later  on  a  business  basis,  but  up  to  date  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  with  the  exception  of  the  cooperative  buying  of  paris 
green  and  some  seeds  and  fertilizers.  Perhaps  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  belong  to  these  organizations. 

The  social  diversions  of  the  non-Hebrews  do  not  draw  many  young 
people  from  the  Hebrew  colonies.  There  is  little  comminglmg  or 
races,  and  the  Hebrew  young  people  must  provide  their  own  amuse- 
ments. There  are  almost  no  intermarriages.  For  these  reasons, 
where  the  settlements  are  not  large  in  numbers  nor  compact,  the 
Hebrew  country  boys  and  girls  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  congemal  associates  and  marital  mates  in  the  cities.  This 
draws  rrom  the  country  manv  of  the  more  desirable  yoimg  people 
and  maintains  a  constant  shift  from  city  to  country  and  from 
country  back  to  city  again. 

The  family  relations  are  held  very  sacred,  usually,  and  there  are 
practically  no  scandals  of  any  sort  connected  with  family  life.  The 
children  either  remain  with  the  parents  during  minority  or  send  home 
their  wages  for  the  fathers'  use. 

MORAL  OONDrnONS. 

* 

Except  for  the  occasional  accusation  that  some  of  the  farmers  are 
not  strictly  honest  the  moral  tone  in  the  colonies  is  high.  Disputes 
over  boundary  lines  or  quarrels  about  the  trespassing  of  cattle  are 
rather  frequent  and  occasionally  there  are  cases  of  penury  or  viola- 
tions of  peddlers'  Ucense  laws,  but  during  the  entire  history  of  the 
settlement  practically  no  crimes  have  been  recorded  against  the 
Hebrews.  Cases  of  petty  larceny  are  reported,  but  few  complaints 
lie  against  the  old  Hebrew  settlers  who  seem  to  be  held  in  high 
esteem  in  most  instances.  In  fact  some  of  these  are  now  considered 
to  be  among  the  first  citizens  of  the  community. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

In  every  instance  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  inouiry 
the  native-bom  children  over  6  years  of  age  are  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish and  all  over  10  years  are  able  to  read  and  write  English.  Of  the 
foreign-bom,  about  80  per  cent  of  all  interviewed  (90  per  cent  of 
the  males)  over  6  years  are  able  to  speak  English,  and  94  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  84  per  cent  of  the  females  over  10  years  of  age  can 
read  and  write  either  English  or  their  native  language.  Nearly  all . 
read  Yiddish.  The  children  are  frequently  able  to  speak  none  but 
the  English  tongue,  but  a  few  know  three  languages — Yiddish,  Rus- 
sian, and  English.  In  most  homes  there  are  a  number  of  books 
and  papers,  usually  one  in  Yiddish  and  one  or  more  English  periodi- 
cals or  newspapers.  The  tables  following  show  in  considerable  detail 
the  data  collected  by  the  Commission  in  this  regard. 
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Tablb  9. — Abilitiy  to  tveak  Engliih  of  persons  6  yean  cf  age  or  over,  by  sex  and  aeneral 
nativity  J  and  race  of  individtud,  24  typical  Hebrew  farm  famUieSi  ChetUrfiud  and 
Colcheter,  Conn, 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

indlTldnal. 

■ 

Number. 

Number 

wbo 

speak 

EngUah. 

Number. 

Number 

wbo 

speak 

BngUsb. 

Number. 

Number 

wbo 

speak 

EngUah. 

race  of  Catber,  Hebrew 

Forelcn-bom.  Hebrew 

85 

76 

20 
38 

20 
35 

15 

38 

15 
29 

85 

76 

86 

64 

Total 

111 

« 

56 

63 

44 

111 

99 

Table  10. — Literacy  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over,  by  sex  and  general  nativity ^  and 
race  of  individual^  t%  typical  Hebrew  families ,  Cfiesterfield  and  Uoldtesterf  Conn. 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Oeneral  nativity  and 
race  of  individual. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber who 
read. 

Num- 
ber who 
read 
and 
write. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber whc 
read. 

Num- 
ber whc 

read 

and 
write. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber who 
read. 

Nirai- 

berwbo 

read 

and 

write. 

Native-bom  of  foreign 
father,    bv    race   of 
father,  Heorew 

Foreign-bom  .Hebrew. . 

25 
73 

15 
36 

15 
33 

15 
33 

10 

38 

10 
34 

10 

82 

25 

73 

26 
67 

26 
66 

Total 

96 

50 

48 

48 

48 

44 

42 

96 

92 

90 

Tliere  are  fairly  good  schools  in  Colchester  and  all  the  Hebrew 
children  of  school  age  are  enrolled.  Of  the  279  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  schools  of  Colchester  in  1908-9^  159  were  of 
Hebrew  or  Polish  origin,  according  to  the  school  committee.  In  the 
high  school  are  66  pupils,  but  a  sightly  smaller  proportion  of 
Hebrews,  owing  to  the  aistance  at  which  many  of  them  live  from 
the  village  and  the  further  fact  that  a  number  are  sent  away  to 
school  in  Willimantic,  Hartford,  or  elsewhere,  where  better  e<nica- 
tional  opportunities  are  offered.  '  There  are  some  Hebrew  pupils  in 
every  hign  school  ^aduating  class,  and  all  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  they  are  qmck,  apt,  very  intelligent,  and  carry  off  many 
honors.  Tliere  are  several  who  have  attended  a  normal  school,  the 
State  College,  and  a  few  have  entered  universities — ^Yale  or  Har- 
vard— or  Williams  College. 


POLmOAL  OONDrriONS. 

Out  of  a  tetal  of  24  males  interviewed,  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  five  years  or  more  and  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
arrival  in  tnis  country,  6  are  aliens;  8  have  first  papers,  and  10  are 
fully  naturaUzed. 

In  Colchester  out  of  a  total  of  50  farmers  who  paid  taxes  and 
several  additional  adults  of  voting  age,  native  and  foreign  bom 
Hebrews,  the  tewn  clerk  reports  26  voters  of  Hebrew  origin.    In 
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Montville,  Saleni,  and  Niantic  townships  (the  Chesterfield  settle- 
ment) of  approximately  94  males  21  years  of  age  and  over^  37  had 
filed  first  papers,  26  had  their  second  papers,  and  31  were  aUens. 
This  is  not  as  good  a  showing  as  that  made  by  the  New  Jersey 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  account  for  the  apparent  poUtical 
apathj.  There  have  been  a  number  of  Hebrew  township  officers  at 
one  tune  or  another,  but  usually  they  are  reported  as  manifesting 
Uttle  interest  in  local  political  affairs. 

ETFECT  ON  THE  COBOfUNITT, 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  advent  of  the  Hebrew  has  been  of  great 
material  benefit  to  this  section  of  the  State.  They  took  up  exhausted 
farms  and  a  declining,  decaying  agriculture.  In  most  instances  the 
farms  have  not  been  rendered  much  more  productive  and,  as  has 
been  said,  the  present  higher  values  are  in  a  large  measure  specula- 
tive. The  city  Hebrew,  eager  to  get  out  into  the  country  on  a  piece 
of  land  of  his  own,  like  that  on  which  he  spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tion, is  likely  to  compare  land  values  with  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  rather  than  with  the  actual  productivity  of  the  farm. 
The  shrewd  seller  knows  this  and  makes  tne  most  of  it.  The  He- 
brews have  introduced  no  new  crops  and  almost  no  new  methods. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  not  altogether  successful  imitators  of  the  old- 
time  farmers  in  most  lines  of  farming. 

In  some  senses  they  have  raised  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
standards  of  the  settlement.  Thev  are  ambitious,  if  pessimistic,  and  a 
good  many  have  more  enei^  than  some  of  the  native  stock.  A 
more  or  less  healthful  discontent  pervades  the  communities,  but  the 
desire  to  get  on  materially  leads  to  more  or  less  shifting  and  short 
tenures.  Very  little  race  prejudice  manifests  itself  in  business  or 
educational  anairs.  There  is  a  social  race  cleavage  that  is  mutually 
respected  and  generally  observed.  And,  of  course,  there  are  no  reli- 
gious afBUations  with  Gentiles.  In  general,  the  Hebrews  are 
respected,  especially  the  early  settlers,  as  neighbors  and  citizens,  but 
the  opinion  prevails  that  the  majority  are  not  good  farmers. 

The  summary  table  following  shows  the  economic  history  and 
present  financial  condition  of  10  of  the  typical  Hebrew  families 
mterviewed  by  Commission  agents  in  Chesterfield^  and  a  like  number 
in  Colchester, 
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Table  11. — Eeonowdc  hukwf  and  preterU  Jbumeial  eondUion 


Dste  reported. 


WudOjI. 


rmtOft. 


FuoOft, 


FftmOyi. 


Ye«s  in  loealltj: 

Head 

FamJlT 

rrwent  booeeboki  lUe 

Number  of  membefs  10  yeera  or  orer. 


Female 

Pfevtom  locatkMi. 


IS. 
18. 
3.. 
3.. 

a.. 
1.. 


19  < 
19. 
4.. 
4.. 

1.. 

2.. 


I. 
1. 
3. 
3. 
1. 


18. 
18. 

7.. 


Pfevtom  oceopatton.. 


Vahieof 
First 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Terms 

Coodltkm 

First  laod  boogfat: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Prtoa 


brou^t. 


Now    York. 

N.  Y. 
Shirt 


IMO. 


Now    York. 

N.  Y. 
TaOor 


S800. 


i 

Now    York, 

N.  Y. 
Pants 


S800. 


5 

3 

3 

Now    York, 
N.  Y. 


HOOO. 


1891 
125. 
$1,000 
1300 


caSu  and 


1890 

«0 

8700 

8800  cash  and 


1908. 
100. 
8607 
8500 


casb  and 


Condition. 


25   acfes    till- 
able. 


Occupation  ontU  living  ooold  be 
made  from  land. 


None. 


10  acfes  tilla- 
ble; balance 
woodland. 

Hosbandkept 
a  butcher 
shop. 


13  acres  tm- 
able,balanoe 
woodland. 

No(  makinc  a 
living  yet. 


1891 

IflO 

83^ 

88,500  cash  and 


tm- 


BsTtBfi  azid 
s  u  m  m  o  r 
boarders. 


Number  of  years 

Earning  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  enltlTated 

Number  of  triple  trees 

Lire  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle. 

Horses 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements. . 

Live  stock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Gross  value  of  all  property 

Indebtedness 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  an  property 


140. 
lA.. 
76.. 


Not  reported.. 
202 

20 


1.. 

Not] 
100. 

Not  reported 


1... 
Not 
150. 
30.. 
13.. 


8. 
2. 


6. 
1. 


3. 

1. 


30. 
3.. 


81 


8100.. 
875... 
850... 
82,060. 


83,500. 
8345.. 
8135.. 


850... 
84,020. 


8607. 
1100. 
830.. 
830.. 
840.. 
8807. 


83,500. 
8650.. 
8100.. 


875... 
84,325. 


8650.. 
81,500'. 


84,030. 


8107. 

80.. 

8691. 


8800.. 

88,586. 


•  Head  is  widow. 
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ofcertioin  typical  Hebrew  fanmUet^  Che^erfield,  Conn, 


FamUyS. 

Family  6. 

Family  7. 

Ftoiilyg. 

Family  9. 

FamUy  10. 

18 

6 

• 
17 

6 

12 

6. 

18 

6 

17 

6 

12 

6. 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7. 

6 

7 

3 

6 

4 

8. 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1. 

$ 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2. 

New    London, 

Conn. 
Grocer 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Mllkmerohant.. 

$1,600. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Commission 
clothing  mer- 
chant. 

$600 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Cloak  maker 

$500 

New    York, 

N.Y. 
Shoemaker. .. 

$100 

New    York. 

N.Y. 
Tailor. 

$1,000. 

$1,2001. 

1802 

160 

$150  per  year 

Not  repented . . . 

1891 

1903 

1808 

1908 

1807 

1008. 

100 

150 

200 

150 

70 

175. 

$1,000 

$800  cash,  bal- 

balance  wood- 
None 

$4,000. 

$1,600. 

$2,800. 

$710 

$160  cash;  first 
mortgage, 
$300;  second 
mortgage, 
$250. 

6acrestUlable, 
65      acres 
woodland. 

Not     making 
living:  chil- 
dren in  fac- 
tory. 

$3,000. 

$1,200  cash  and 
mortgage. 

30  acres  tillable.. 
None 

Not  reported.... 

40  acres  UUable, 
220     acres 
brash. 

Not  making  Hy- 
ing vet;  sum- 
merDoarders. 

1 

$800  cash,  and 
mortgage. 

30  acres  tUlable, 
120     acres 
brash. 

None 

$l,200caih;  first 
mortgage. 
$000;  seoond 
mortgage, 
$000. 

76  acres  tillable, 
100  acres 
woodland. 

Tailor. 

4. 

Not  reported. .. . 

12 

Not  reported. 
176. 

100 

160 

260 

150 

75 

26 

36 

40 

38 

12 

22. 

10 

10 

50 

30 

None 

Few. 

14 

9 

24 

7 

4 

16. 

1 

o 

3 

2 

1 

2. 

$2,000. 

$4,000 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$1,200. 

$3,000. 

$780 

$430 

$006 

$400 

$230 

$630. 

$300 

$125., 

$200 

$200 

$50 

$60. 

■r>*nr.f  .......... 

$200 

$100 

$600 

$100 

$60 

$100. 

$3.260. 

$4.666. 

$3,796. 

$2,700 

$1.530 

$3,090. 

$1,8006 

$1,000 

Not  reported.... 

$550 

$1,600. 

$3,200. 

$2,8566 

$2,796. 

Not  reported 

$080 

$2,090. 

*  Approximated. 


48296**— VOL  22— U- 
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Tablb  11.—. 


k  hUtorff  and  pre$ent  finaneUd  condition  of 

ANNUAL  FABM  INCOME  (AVER 


Prodnefci. 


Com 

Hay 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Vegetables  (not  Itemised) 

Orchard  products 

Dairy  prodacts 

Llye^stbck  products 

Poultry  products 


Total. 


Sopplfsmentary  Income. 

Farm  esroendltures: 

Farm  labor 

FertUlser 

Stock  feed 


Total. 


Value. 


Pro- 
duced. 


160 


40 


26 
13 
250 
«0 
50 


571 


Sold. 


»5 
13 

260 
«0 
50 


398 


$43 

16 
50 


108 


Value. 


Pro- 
duced. 


S145 
166 


146 

ioo 


300 
300 
100 


1,166 


Sold. 


SlOO 

"ioo 


300 
300 
100 


800 


e|20 


Ei 


(») 


Value. 


Pro- 
duced. 


920 
41 


30 
25 


76 


181 


Sold. 


S25 


75 


100 


W 


iii 


(*) 


Value. 


Pro- 
duced. 


$230 

(») 
25 
160 
36 


300 
"26 


(») 


Sold. 


13 

105 

23 


300 
"26 


486 


<$130 


$175 

25 

120 


320 


•  Grope  reported  for  one  year. 

^  Not  reported. 

<  Rent  from  pasture  land. 

'Received  assistance  from  ehOdnii  not  at  home;  amount  not  reported. 

•Boardera. 
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egrtain  tifpieal  Hebrew  famUiei,  Chetterfield,  Conn. — Continued. 

AOB  FOB  TWO  TEARS). 


Vftlne. 

Vslue.* 

Vslae.« 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Pro- 
docecL 

Sold. 

Pro- 
daoed.a 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed.a 

Sold. 

Pro- 
doced. 

Sold. 

Pn>- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

162 
225 
40 
50 
40 
20 

"Ho 

1240 

(») 
32 
250 

8160 
(») 

828 

870 

14 

75 

(») 

828 
141 

8120 
192 

78 
11 
10 

$103 

50 

115 

s 

20 

72 

72 

90 

$80 

810 

400 

400 

175 

175 

600 

600 

175 

8175 

50 
28 
25 

8S0 
28 
25 

1,000 
88 

90 

1,000 
38 

100 

100 

80 

80 

100 

100 

90 

087 

580 

(*) 

880 

(») 

000 

(») 

275 

887 

103 

(») 

1,138 

/«800 

98806 

A  81, 300 

A$150 

(0 

/865 

$25 

40 

150 

I*) 

8150 

$10 
48 
75 

8 

8275 
45 

260 

200 

215 

(*) 

400 

183 

(») 

520 

/  Hastiand'8  wuminpt  and  boarders. 

§  Danghter's  earninpt;  boarders. 

t^Tmsi  wimnief  boarders. 

*  From  ohOdren  away  from  home;  not  reported. 

iFtom  summer  lodfora. 
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Tablb  12. — Boonomie  hutofy  and  pn$ent  JInaneUU  eondUion 


DftUrqiorted. 


VamOyL 


Fmfl7  2. 


Family  S. 


Family  4. 


Tean  in  locaUtj: 

Head 

FamilT 

PreacBtiioaaeholdsiM 

Number  of  memben  10  yean  or  oyer. 

Kale 

Female 

Prerioot  location 


18. 
18. 
6.. 
5.. 
2.. 
3. 


Prerioua  oooopatioii. 


New    York, 
N.  Y. 

Broom  dealer.. 


Value  of  property  troQght. , 

Oocopation  m  locality  prtyioos 
porchaie. 
wages  per  week 


to 


1350.. 
None. 


4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Brookly..,N.Y. 

Laborer  sugar 
refinery. 

$1,400 

None , 


4 

4 

7 

4 

2 

2 

New    York, 

N.Y. 
Skirt  braider.. 


9. 
9. 
7, 
5. 
3. 
2. 


New    York, 

N.Y. 
Tailor 


YeaiB  employed. 
First  land  leased: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Terms 

Condition 


31,000. 
None. 


1730.. 
None. 


First  land  boui^t: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Oooupatlon  until  living  ooukl  be 
inadefrom  land. 


Number  of  yean 

Eamingi  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  cultivated 

Number  of  apple  trees 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Hones 

Swine 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improyements . 

Livestock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 


1801 

145 

SIJOOO 

$350  cash  and 
mortgage  at 
6  per  cent. 

140  aeres  in 
brush  and 
woodland. 

Father  worked 
m  taUor  in 
New  York. 

3 


1906 

90 

$1,000 

$1,400  cash  and 
mortgage  at 
3  per  cent. 

75  acres  in 
woodland. 

Farm  laborer.. 


1905 

08 

$1,460 

$800  cash  and 
mortgage  at 
4  per  cent. 

88  acres  in 
tnre. 


None. 


1900 

150 

$ljMO 

$600  cash  and 
mortgage  at 
4  per  cent. 

135  acres  in 
woodland 
and  pasture. 

Son  worked  as 
tailor  in  New 
York. 

3 


Not  reported. 

460 

60 

216 


Not  reported. 

90 

20 

10 


68.. 
10.. 
216. 


Not 
160. 
36.. 
15.. 


reported.. 


17. 
3.. 


7 

None. 
2 


7. 
1. 


15. 
2.. 


Othier  property. 
Blue  of  a 


Oross  value  ofall  property. 
Indebtedness: 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  all  property. . . . 


$10^. 
$980... 
$lj200. 
$500.. 


$270.. 
$100.. 


$2,000. 
$270.. 
$100.. 


$32,625  ». 
$45,306*. 


$50... 
$2,020. 


$100.. 
$2,470. 


$650... 
$18,000. 
$26,666. 


$200.. 

iijsxi. 


$600.. 

$i^'. 


$6,000. 
$060.. 
$300.. 
$600.. 

$500.. 
$8,350. 

$1,000. 


$7,350. 


•This  includes  soma  peach  and  pear  treea. 
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of  certain  typical  Hebrew /amUies,  Colchester,  Conn, 


Family  fi. 

Family  0. 

FamUyT. 

Family  8. 

Family  0. 

Family  10. 

8 

16 

13 

8 

19 

16w 

8 

16 

12 

8 

17 

16. 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

5. 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

5. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Cloak  maker.... 
$1,500 

NewYork,N.Y. 

Worked  in  meat 

market. 
$780 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Cloak  maker.... 
$1.000. 

NewYork,N.Y. 
Grocer 

RtHIStA.  .  a  a  ....  . 

New    York. 

Qerk  in  store. . 

• 

$100 

N.Y. 
Blacksniith. 

$4noo 

8600. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Peddler 

$10 

Nona. 

1 

1891 

75 

$60  per  year.... 
15  acres  in  col- 
tiyatlon. 

1899 

If06 

1898 

1896 

1901 

1888. 

45 

166 

250 

160 

50. 

$3,500. 

$1,000  cash  and 

mortgafeat6 

-pet  can. 
25acre8incalti- 

▼atlofi. 

None 

$430 

$1 .000. .......... 

$2,500 

81^50 

$200  cash,  bal- 
ance   mort- 
gages. 

50  acres  in  oal- 
tiyatlon. 

Bmnmer  board- 
ers. 

8 

Not  reported... 
160 

81,100. 

Cash. 

Pft,^  .  

$1,600     cash: 
mortgage  $900. 

60  acres  tiUable, 
190     acres 
woodland. 

None •••.. 

$560  cash  and 

33  acres  brash 
and      wood- 
land. 

Meat    market, 
New  York. 

5 

Not  reported ... 

40  acres  tillable, 
125     acres 
woodland. 

Preyioas    sav- 
in$8. 

1 

$550      mort- 

2  cuttlVated,  8 
tillable,    40 
woodland. 

Summer  board- 

ers. 
5. 

Not  reported. 
160. 

76 

275 

166 

250 

Not  reported... 
260 

15 

60 

48 

60 

30. 

25 

12 

162 

108« 

26. 

12 

23 

20 

32 

19 , 

1 

;-10. 

2 

1 ,.. 

8 

6 

7. 

t4j000. 

$4.000. 

$5.000. 

$3J{00. 

$2Ji00. 

83,500l 
8705. 

^0  :::   :: 

$666 

$025 

$lJi30. 

$7S7. 

tl2Jf 

$125 

$400 

$350. 

$150 

$100. 

$225 

$350 

$450 

$200 

$250 

$500 

$200. 

$BJ066. 

$5.465. 

$6,625    

$5.680. 

$3J75. 

$4,506. 

$1,476. 

None 

$500 

$800 

$50 

$5.465. 

Herns. 

$4J30. 

$3.825 

$3,030. 

»Beal  estote  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  valued  at  $32,600. 
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Table  12. — EconomU  hutory  and  pre$erU  financial  condition  of 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  (AVER 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

VataM. 

Produott. 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

B  ockwheat 

$25 

66 

630 

$25 

Com 

$4 

40 

$24 
150 

$144 
488 

Hay , 

MllWt ;.. 

Oats 

815 
158 
150 

45 
112 
250 
500 
125 

45 

315 
158 
150 

45 
112 
250 
500 
125 

45 

425 
250 

'  '  $75 

Potatoes 

45 

45 

Rye 

Vesetabks  (not  itemised) 

Orcfnard  prodnctff 

0 

$0 

Cord  wood 

Dair?  Droduots 

25 

$25 

200 

200 

600 
38 

600 
38 

I/ive-rfwck  products . 

Poultry  Droduots 

15 

15 

100 

100 

Total 

2,421 

1,726 

120 

40 

528 

300 

1,045 

713 

BuvDlmifiiitary  iiKy>mf ^ . . 

»I3,536 

e$230 

'$60 

<$2,42S 

Farm  expenditures: 
Farm  lalxN' 

$150 
160 
156 
200 

$25 

$265 

Fertillcer 

$1.50 
75.00 

Stock  feed 

150 

Seed 

• 

Total 

666 

76.iiO 

175 

26S 

1 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Rent  Irom  property  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

•  Earnings  of  lather  and  son. 

4  Rent  from  rooms  to  summer  lodfKi. 
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certain  typieal  Hebrew  familiei,  Coldueter^  Conn. — Continued. 

AGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Pro- 
dnoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

• 

$6 

183 
208 

$17 

75 

106 

$240 

328 

80 

$260 
626 

$160 
600 

$400 

63 

166 

23 

(•) 
06 
16 

40 
60 

*'$26' 

26 
130 

"**$80* 

20 
100 

$100 

73 

$60 

$76 

63 

$63 

6 

6 

100 

100 

800 
88 

200 

8U0 

88 

200 

760 

760 

600 

600 

360 

360 

46 

46 

26 

25 

741 

200 

1,800 

1,138 

(•) 

808 

1,640 

026 

036 

460 

4S2 

120 

/$820 

#$1,600 

#$800 

#$400 

#$800 

.. ••• •■.••.••... . 

$160 

$144 

100 

600 

26 

$160 
76 

$260 

60 

120 

$76 

24 

180 

$160 

76 

326 

300 

476 

860 

226                         430 

270 

626 

<  From  summo'  boarders  and  earnings  oi 
/Earnings  of  head  and  from  boarden. 
f  Summer  boardeOi 


Chapter  IIL 
,  COHV.,  TOBACCO  OSOWEBS. 

INTBODUOnON. 

For  pxirposes  of  description  the  Ellington  settlement  of  Jews  may 
be  said  to  include  the  settlers  in  Vernon  and  Ellington  townships, 
close  to  the  ToUand  County  line.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "Rockville  Settlement,  Rockvilte,  Conn.,  with  a  population  of 
10,000,  being  the  county  seat  and  the  nearest  city  or  importance. 
The  settlement  is  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Hartford,  and!^has  easy 
communication  with  that  city  both  by  trolley  and  by  steam  trains 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Every  one 
of  the  Hebrew  settlers  is  within  2  miles  of  a  railway  station,  and 
some  are  distant  Uttle  more  than  a  few  rods.  Transportation  racili- 
ties  are  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  service  is  exceptionally 
good. 

Ellington  lies  just  east  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  proper  as  outlined 
by  the  United  States  soil  survey,  but  the  characteristics  of  the  Valley 
agriculture  are  retained.  The  western  part  of  the  township  is  a  beau- 
tmil  farming  reeion  and  is  devoted  principally  to  tobacco  culture. 
The  whole  townsnip,  of  course,  was  settled  many  vears  i^o,  and  until 
within  recent  years  the  entire  populatioj^  was  of  New  England  stock. 
The  old,  substantially  built  farmhouses,  large  farmstead,  and  fine 
yards,  with  the  great  rows  of  maples  and  elms,  make  a  fine  showing  of 
thrift  and  prosperity.  The  settlement  of  Hebrews  consists  of  some 
16  farm  famiUes  operating  14  farms  in  Ellington,  4  or  6  families  in 
Vernon,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  in  East  Windsor  townships. 
Twenty-five  famiUes  all  told,  make  up  the  entire  number.  Those  in 
Ellington  and  Vernon  only  will  be  considered. 

Tnere  is  another  important  foreign  element  in  the  Ellington  farming 
population.  Since  early  in  the  nineties  somethinjg  Uke  25  famiUes  of 
uerman-Swiss,  several  of  them  directly  from  theur  native  land,  have 
come  into  the  township.  They  have  been  remarkably  successful 
farmers,  and  some  of  them  are  among  Ellington's  best  citizens. 

Both  Hebrews  and  Swiss  are  engaged  in  tobacco  growing  and  dairy- 
ing, both  have  been  settled  in  Uie  community  but  a  short  time,  both 
have  been  operating  old  farms,  bought  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation 
at  good  prices  from  well-to-do  owners;  the  surroundings — ^permanent 
improvements  and  beautiful  farmsteads — are  the  work  or  previous 
owners.  The  Hebrews  have  moved  in  since  1904.  They  are  of  a 
well-to-do  class  of  Russian  Hebrews,  practically  all  of  them  men  who 
had  been  independent  proprietors  abroad,  and  who  brought  from 
$2,000  to  $18,000  with  them  to  the  locality.  In  general,  they  r^re- 
sent  the  best  type  of  Hebrew  agriculturists  investigated.  Tneir 
investment,  both  m  land  and  improvements,  in  capital  equipment, 
and  in  labor  per  farm  is  greater,  their  gross  returns  are  larger,  ana 
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the  general  farming  efficiency  is  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  in 
most  other  Hebrew  colonies.  Some  are  paying  the  penalty  of  ill- 
advised  investments  in  eauipment;  some  have  planted  too  large  acre- 
ages of  tobacco  for  the  laoor  force,  and  some  nave  not  been  success- 
ful as  milk  producers.  But  as  a  general  rule  all  are  alert  and  apt  to 
learn  and  have  made  a  decided  unprovement  in  farming  conditions 
since  their  arrival. 

mSTOBT   OP   SBTTLEMENT. 

The  Jewish  ACTicultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  has  played  a 
helpful  part  in  the  settlement  of  H':»brews  at  Ellington.  Only  a  few 
settlers  have  borrowed  money  from  the  funds  controlled  by  tiie 
society,  but  practically  all  have  received  advice  both  in  purchasing 
land  and  in  methods  of  culture.  In  fact,  several  of  the  larms  were 
chosen  and  the  price  determined  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
society.  Because  of  this  aid  and  advice  few  men  have  paid  too  much 
for  their  land  and,  in  consequence,  most  of  them  are  hopeful  and 
cheerful. 

The  first  Hebrew  farmer  to  settle  in  Ellington  was  a  farmer  from 
Colchester,  Conn.  He  had  lived  a  good  many  years  on  one  of  the  poor 
farms  near  that  place,  but  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  out  to  advantage 
in  1904,  and  bought  an  old  farm  near  Rockville.  The  second  Hebrew 
farmer  came  from  Groton,  Conn.,  in  the  same  year  and  bought  land 
near  Ellington.  Both  were  practical  farmers  and  men  of  inteUigence; 
one  went  into  dairying  ana  sold  milk  in  Rockville;  the  other  took 
up  an  old  farm  of  140  acres  that  for  years  had  been  practically  aban- 
doned, and,  although  tillable,  had  grown  up  to  wire  grass  and  other 
foul  vegetation.  He  began  ♦to  produce  tobacco  and  milk  for  the 
Hartford  market.  At  present  this  man  is  cultivating  70  acres  of 
land  in  hay  and  crops  and  raising  a  gross  vdue  of  $4,000  worth  of 
dairy  and  vegetable  products  yearly.  His  bill  for  labor  and  fertilizers 
m  1908  was  $1,125. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  first  two  famihes  the  locaUty  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  as  a  desirable 
place  for  settling  incoming  Hebrews,  and  since  then  several  new- 
comers, Russian  Hebrews^ave  been  located  on  two  roads  on  the 
border  line  between  East  Windsor  and  Ellington  townships.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  newcomers  were  farmers  or  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  handle  capital  in  industry.  They  have  put  their 
money  into  land  as  a  productive  investment;  they  are  commercial 
farmers  and  look  for  more  than  mere  subsistence;  they  expect 
handsome  returns. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  future;  some  have  been  on  the  land 
but  one  year,  and  the  1909  crop  was  their  first;  some  made  mistakes 
at  the  outset,  and  almost  all  have  been  reinvesting  their  surplus 
profits  in  permanent  improvements — tobacco  bams,  silos,  or  repairs — 
or  in  Uve  stock,  tools,  and  equipment.  Nearly  all  purchased  tne  land 
with  ''stock  and  tools"  and  nearly  all  who  bought  found  the  ''stock 
and  tools''  a  poor  bargain.  One  man  who  purchased  a  farm  with 
30  cows  in  1907  found  them  a  losing  proposition,  and  in  1908  sold 
the  whole  number. 

The  settlement  is  still  growing,  although  land  is  advancing  in 
price,  owing  to  the  increaseid  demand  for  it,  and  present  indications 
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point  toward  a  permanent,  progressive  settlement  of  Hebrew  fanners 
m  the  neighborhood. 

To  be  accurate,  there  are  two  distinct  settlements,  with  very  dif- 
ferent economic  aspects.  On  one  road,  where  within  a  distance 
of  two  and  one-half  miles  six  or  more  Hebrews  have  bought  farms, 
they  have  accjuired  the  holdings  of  well-to-do  owners  who  sold  them 
farms  on  which  they  were  Uvmg,  cultivating  well,  and  raising  good 
crops.  They  sold  to  Hebrews  and  German-Swiss  because  their 
children  had  left  them  and  the  labor  problem  had  become  so 
acute  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  surplus  over  hving 
expenses.  The  Hebrew  newcomers  purchased  these  farms  in  lots 
of  from  85  to  26$  acres.  The  price  paid  for  land  varies,  of  course, 
but  runs  from  $40  to  $90  per  acre,  including  all  improvements,  ana 
frequently  $1,000  worth  of  tools  and  stock  per  farm.  Most  of  the 
land  in  the  neighborhood  is  held  at  $60  to  $70  an  acre.  It  is  rich 
heavy  land,  somewhat  rolling,  or  a  fine  sandy  loam,  more  level  and 
suitable  for  tobacco.  The  six  Hebrew  farms  on  this  road  Ue  between 
German-Swiss  and  native  New  England  homesteads  of  the  very  best 
type. 

The  other  settlement  is  1  mile  from  the  first,  just  west  of  the  ridge 
bounding  the  Coimecticut  Valley  on  the  east.  Here  six  years  ago 
were  hsSt  a  dozen  or  more  semi-abandoned  farms  which  had  once 
been  well  tilled,  but  that  had  for  some  years  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  A  few  acres,  out  of  a  possible  60  or  70,  were  cultivated  in 
potatoes,  com,  and  rye,  a  few  cows  were  kept  and  a  hog  or  two,  but 
there  was  little  or  no  farming  for  profit,  and  the  section  seemed  to 
be  passing  into  an  agricultural  decline.  The  land  is  somewhat 
router,  more  stony,  and  in  part  very  sandy,  the  sand  being  a  coarser 
vanety  than  that  first  mentioned.  The  farms  in  this  vicinity  were 
bought  more  cheaply,  since  the  houses  and  barns  were  in  poor  repair 
and  much  of  the  land  had  reverted  almost  to  its  original  condition. 
Some  land  was  purchased  for  as  little  as  $15  an  acre,  most  of  it  for 
$30  to  $40.  Most  of  the  farms  are  100  to  150  acres  in  extent,  and 
aside  from  the  woodland  practically  the  entire  acreage  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  after  a  Uttle  of  the  recent  growth  of  briars  and  wire 
grass  has  been  cleared  away. 

This  second  settlement  is  barely  well  started.    The  Hebrews  have 

i^one  into  tobacco  growing  and  dairying,  and  at  the  present  time  at 
east  three  silos  are  in  process  of  construction.  Tobacco  has  proved 
fairly  profitable^  but  dairying,  which  necessitates  a  systematic  rota- 
tion and  a  considerable  acreage  in  general  crops  for  feed  and  forage, 
has  been  of  greater  advantage  in  restoring  the  fertiUty  of  the  land 
and  clearing  it  of  wild  grass  and  vegetation.  Although  the  houses 
and  bams  do  not  give  that  impression,  probably  greater  progress 
in  agriculture  has  been  made  on  some  of  these  farms  than  on  any 
in  the  vicinity  within  the  past  few  years. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  11  famiUes  of  Russian  Hebrews 
and,  for  purpcises  of  comparison,  5  famiUes  of  German-Swiss,  who 
occupy  adjoining  farms.  The  typical  family  table  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  gives  the  economic  summaries  of  7  of  these  Hebrew  farm- 
ers and  5  or  the  German-Swiss.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  table 
shows  something  of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  on  the  land. 
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The  figures  used  and  statistics  quoted  in  what  follows^  however, 
refer  to  the  total  nmnber  of  Hebrew  farm  f amiUes  investigated  and 
are  not  limited  to  those  exhibited  in  the  table  referred  to. 

TOFOOBAFHY,  SOIL  AND  OUMATB. 

The  whole  section  of  country  included  in  west  EUin^on  township 
presents  a  very  diversified  contour.  The  wagon  road  &om  Ellington 
to  Rockville  runs  below  a  ridge  of  hills,  lying  north  and  south,  an  e^d^en- 
sion  of  the  upland  which  bounds  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Parallel 
to  this  and  1  mile  nearer  the  valley  is  a  second  ridge  200  to  300  feet 
above  sea  level,  once  covered  with  hard  wood,  of  which  small  tracts 
still  remain.  Between  the  two  ridges  and  along  the  eastern  face  of  the 
second  are  the  farms  of  the  first  group  of  Hebrew  settlers.  Still 
farther  west  on  the  western  slope  of  tne  second  ridge,  extending 
down  into  the  outer  rim  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  is  the  second 
group. 

Practically  all  of  the  farms  are  on  the  two  sides  of  this  secondary 
ridge,  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  basin  of  the  Hocka- 
num  River  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  farmers  on  the 
eastern  slope  look  across  a  pretty  valley,  somewhat  wet  in  its  lower 
portions,  on  accoimt  of  numerous  springs,  but  producing  good  crops 
of  hay.  The  slopes  rise  gently  and  the  land  is  given  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  com,  and  vegetables.  The  eastern  slope,  on  whidi  the 
Hebrews  are  located,  rises  eently  to  the  west,  so  gently,  in  fact,  that 
several  of  the  farms  are  almost  level.  The  drainage,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  is  excellent  to  the  basin  of  the  valley. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam — a  fine  sand,  which  in  places  gives  way 
to  rather  heavy  clay.  There  are  few  stones  except  on  the  brow  of 
the  ridge;  the  sand  is  reddish  brown,  almost  silty  in  places,  and  being 
well  drained  is  an  excellent  soil  for  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  especially 
tobacco.  The  clay  land  is  adaptea  to  hay,  both  clover  and  timothy, 
and  raises  good  com;  the  uplands  are  almost  entirely  cleared,  ana 
when  too  steep  for  cultivation  are  used  for  pasturage.  Those  who 
have  wet  groimd  near  the  lower  level  of  the  Uttle  valley  use  it  for 
meadow,  and  cut  fair  crops  of  hay  in  good  seasons. 

On  the  western  side  or  the  ridge,  wnere  Ues  the  poorer  soil,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  second  or  third  growth 
timber  on  the  highest  points — much  of  it  a  soit  of  scrub  oaS.  On 
the  lower  levels  the  land  is  sandy  and  stony,  more  or  less  broken  and 
irregular  in  contour,  less  easily  cultivated,  but  fairly  well  drained. 
There  are  places  where  a  heavy  clay  appears,  white  or  brownish,  but 
the  greater  part  is  a  sandy  loam  of  coarser  texture. 

Here  tobacco  grows  well,  but  com  is  not  so  rank  and  hay  not  so 
productive  as  on  the  first-mentioned  soil.  Here  were  a  few  years  ago 
the  greater  number  of  the  semi-abandoned  farms. 

The  climate  is  such  that  with  proper  cultivation  com  and  tobacco 
fully  mature  before  frost,  if  the  season  is  normal.  The  temperature 
during  the  Rowing  season  ranges  firom  56^  in  May  to  61^  in  Septem- 
ber. July  IS  the  warmest  month,  with  a  mean  temperature  or  70^. 
The  rainfall  is  normally  heaviest  during  tibe  growing  season,  4.5  inches 
monthly. 
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AOBIOTJLTUBAL  CONDITIOKS. 

The  size  of  farms  ranges  from  85  to  265  acres  (the  average  being 
about  120  acres);  and  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  is  in  tame  hay  or 
cultivated  crops.  A  number  of  the  farms  are  of  the  original  size, 
but  some  imniigrants  have  added  more  land  and  a  few  have  cut 
down  the  original  holding  by  selling  a  portion  of  their  cultivated 
land.  The  remainder  of  the  acreage  is  in  woodland  or  wild  pasture, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  on  the  higher  and  rougher  areas. 

The  Hebrew  farms  are  of  very  much  the  same  size  as  the  others 
in  the  community,  and  the  type  of  agriculture  followed  differs  very 
Uttle  from  that  or  the  original  farmer — the  New  Englander,  or  the 
German-Swiss  eleinent.  The  Swiss  acreage  per  farm  is  usuall}^  less, 
and  nearly  every  rod  of  the  land  thev  occupy  is  in  cultivation,  if  the 
land  is  at  all  nt  for  cultivation,  ^ut  the  Swiss  have  been  in  the 
community  for  a  longer  period. 

The  two  crops  of  universal  conunercial  interest  are  tobacco  and 
Irish  potatoes.  ^  Tobacco  is  raised  by  every  farmer  whose  land  is  at 
all  adapted  to  it,  but  there  are  no  large  growers.  The  average  area 
plantea  to  tobacco  by  a  Hebrew  farmer  is  from  6  to  10  acres,  and  the 

S reduction  ranges  from  1,400  pounds  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  It 
oes  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  average  less  tobacco  to  the  acre, 
or  that,  on  the  whole,  the  auaUtv  of  the  cured  leaf  is  inferior  to  the 
average  in  the  neighborhood.  Tne  variety  grown  almost  exclusively 
is  the  wrapper  lear,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  so-called  broad 
leaf  and  the  short  Habana  leaf.  The  broad  leaf  is  less  grown  now 
than  formerly,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ellington  is  raised  on  the 
sandier  soils. 

Tobacco  requires  very  careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  good  tillage, 
and  close  attention  from  planting  to  shipment.  It  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  climatic  changes  and  weatner  conditions  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  and  even  after  it  is  ready  for  shipment,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  tobacco  tiller.  Heat  or  frost, 
drought  or  excessive  humidity,  hail  or  wind,  a  hundred  animal  pests 
and  diseases,  and  finally  the  fancy  of  the  consumer,  all  seem  in  league 
against  the  grower.  The  Hebrews,  unfamiUar  with  tobacco,  have 
met  these  untoward  conditions  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  They 
employ  aJl  the  implements,  planters,  cultivators,  smoothing  harrows, 
ana  fertilizer  distributors  used  by  the  other  planters,  apply  large  quan- 
tities of  high-^uie  fertilizer,  and  give  the  same  cultivation  that  other 
growers  do.  They  have  not  been  in  the  community  long  enough  to 
mtroduce  any  innovations  in  the  way  of  methods  or  new  varieties. 
Severed  have  built  new  tobacco  bams  of  the  usuid  type.  To  build  a 
shed  capable  of  holding  the  product  of  10  acres  of  tobacco  costs  from 
$1^00  to  $1,300. 

The  selling  price  of  tobacco  varies  from  year  to  year  for  reasons 
that  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  bulk  of  the  1906  Hebrew  crop 
sold  for  17  cents  a  pound,  the  1907  crop  at  11  cents,  and  the  1908  crop 
from  11  to  as  low  as  8f  cents. 

Potatoes,  in  general,  have  proved  profitable.  They  are  not  raised 
in  large  quantities,  but  every  farmer  produces  them ;  the  larger  growers 
sell  from  $500  to  $800  worth  yearly.  Very  few  have  more  tnan  10 
acres  of  them,  the  average  lying  between  4  and  7  acres  a  farm.    Not  all 
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the  soil  is  adapted  to  potatoes,  and  a  fair  yield  is  100  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Very  few  other  vegetables  or  truck  crops  are  grown  for  market,  and 
practicaUy  no  fruit  or  any  kind  is  sold.  Cabbages  and  tomatoes  were 
reported  by  two  or  three  farmers,  but  the  total  commercial  acreage 
did  not  exceed  4  acres  in  1908. 

Rye  and  rye  straw  find  a  ready  sale^^grow  well  on  the  light  sandy  or 
stony  soils,  and  bring  good  returns.  The  straw  is  sold  in  bundles  and 
is  used  for  bedding  in  livery  stables.  Only  a  small  acreage  is  grown 
by  the  Hebrews,  however. 

All  of  the  other  crops — com,  oats,  hay,  com  stover,  and  ensilage — 
are  accompaniments  of  the  dairy  industry.  There  are  several  silos, 
more  are  being  built,  but  the  chief  reUance  for  forage  is  mixed  timothy 
and  clover  hay — of  which  some  farmers  raise  40  acres — and  com 
stover.  One  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  raises  the  best  com  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  The  average  yield  is  almost  40  bushels  of  flint  com 
per  acre ;  50  bushels  is  considered  a  very  large  crop.  Com  follows  oats 
or  rye  in  the  rotation  of  crops  and  precedes  clover  and  timothy  *  'mow- 
ing;" the  grass  seed  is  sown  between  the  com  rows  after  the  last 
cultivation. 

Oats  do  not  make  a  very  good  showing,  and  are  dropping  out  of  the 
rotation.  Frequentlv  thej  are  not  threshed,  but  are  cut  green  for 
hay,  or  harvested  and  fed  m  the  bundle.  Taken  together— oats,  hay, 
and  ensilage — hardly  enough  grass  and  clover  are  grown  to  supply 
the  stock.  It  is  usual  to  buy  some  mill  feed  to  supplement  the  feed 
and  forage  produced  on  the  farm.  Tame  hay  averages  1^  to  2  tons 
per  acre,  wild  meadow  yields  about  1  ton  of  poorer  hay.  One  or  two 
crops  are  cut  from  one  sowing,  and  then  the  field  is  turned  into  pas- 
ture for  a  year,  or  broken  up  for  potatoes  or  some  other  hoed  crop. 

Both  tlie  Hebrews  and  tne  German  Swiss  have  gone  rather  exten- 
sively into  the  dairy  industry.  There  are  some  good  cows,  but  few 
well-bred  dairy  cattle  of  either  milk  or  butter  strains.  The  herds 
range  from  5  to  25  cows,  and  the  value  of  dairy  products  sold  annually 
from  $75  to  $1,500  per  farm.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  of  course, 
the  butter  and  milk  used  by  the  family.  The  product  sold  is  milk. 
One  or  two  farmers  sell  to  local  milk  dealers  or  retail  the  milk  in  Rock- 
ville,  and  some  cream  is  sold ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  shipped 
from  the  local  station  to  the  Hartford  market.  One  or  two  farmers  sell 
butter  to  private  customers  in  New  York  or  Hartford  and  get  better 
returns  than  those  who  sell  the  milk  directly.  The  question  of  dis- 
posing of  the  skinuned  milk  in  these  instances  has  been  solved  by 
one  Hebrew,  who  raises  hogs  on  the  by-products  of  the  dairy. 

All  Hebrew  farmers  in  Ellington  have  rrom  two  to  six  horses,  some 
of  them  fine  draft  animals.  Two  or  three  good  horses  are  required 
to  draw  the  heavy  plows  and  cultivators  used.  No  sheep  are  kept, 
and  few  cattle  other  than  milk  cows. 

The  investment  in  tools,  implements,  wagons,  and  tfiim.  machines 
is  larger  and  the  equipment  more  modem  and  complete  than  on  many 
American  farms.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  farm 
laborers,  and  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  The  Hebrews  came  in  ignorant  of  the  methods 
of  specialized  agriculture,  and  have  taken  it  up  after  the  manner  of 
the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.    Having  money,  they  invested 
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heavily  in  this  capital  equipment.  Under  the  best  of  conditions  a 
great  aeal  of  human  labor  is  necessary  in  tobacco  culture  and  dairy- 
ing.   On  one  farm  an  outlay  of  $1,500  for  labor  is  noteck 

Alanures  in  large  (Quantities  are  composted  on  the  farms.  First 
collected  in  manure  pits  or  cellars  under  the  bams  in  the  New  England 
fashion,  then  deposited  in  great  piles  in  the  fields,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  rot,  the  manure  is  finally  applied  with  a  spreader  or  a  fork  in  the 
spring  or  fall.  Barnyard  manure  suffices  for  top  dressing  hay  land, 
for  potatoes,  and  for  com.  For  tobacco  and  potatoes  commercial 
fertilizers  of  several  sorts  are  applied  at  an  annual  expense  of  $250  to 
$1,200  yearly,  or,  in  some  cases,  more  than  $50  per  acre.  In  the 
application  of  fertilizers  of  all  sorts,  there  is. some  evidence  that  the 
Hebrews  are  using  somewhat  better  judgment,  both  in  the  kind  and  in 
the  quantity  appUed,  and  one  or  two,  at  least,  are  making  some  practi- 
cal experiments ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  content  to  follow  the 
methods  of  their  American  neighbors. 

The  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  on  nearly  all  of  the 
better  farms  are  excellent.  The  houses  are  large,  weU  built  of  wood 
or  brick,  with  plenty  of  porches  and  piazzas,  and  almost  always  sur- 
rounded  by  fine  ola  trees  and  a  large  yard.  The  bams  are  more  or 
less  out  or  repair,  but  are  large  basement  structures,  with  a  wood 
house  and  machinery  and  carriage  shed  attached.  A  few  of  the  old 
New  England  style — bam,  carnage  house,  woodshed,  and  dwelling 
all  under  connecting  roofs — are  seen.  On  the  poorer  farms  the  build- 
ings are  very  much  dilapidated  and  very  much  in  need  of  extensive 
repairs  and  of  paint.  In  general,  the  Hebrew  does  not  give  as  much 
attention  to  repairs  on  buudings  and  fences,  or  to  care  of  his  tools,  as 
does  his  neighoor.  There  is  a  thriftless  aspect  to  several  of  these 
farmsteads  tnat  ill  accords  with  good  fanning.  The  barnyards  are 
cluttered  and  disorderly,  the  lawns  and  gardens  are  not  mowed  or 
neatly  kept,  and  the  outbuildings  and  gates  need  paint,  hinges,  and  a 
general  freshening.  In  this  respect  both  the  German-Swiss  and  the 
American  are  in  advance  of  the  Hebrew.  There  is  good  reason  for 
this  lack  of  attention  to  little  details  of  neatness  and  order,  but  in  the 
midst  of  general  prosperity,  and  neighbors  who  take  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  farms,  the  Hebrew  farm  home  is  unfavorably 
conspicuous,  in  a  number  of  instances.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
and  on  two  of  the  farms,  in  particular,  great  improvements  have  been 
made,  not  only  in  the  number  of  buildings,  but  in  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  farmstead. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Hebrews  are  traders  and  bargainers  has  miUtated 
against  permanent  progress  in  some  cases.  Within  five  years  some 
ot  the  farms  have  changed  owners  three  times.  The  hard  labor,  close 
attention,  and  the  necessity  of  remaining  confined  on  a  dairy  farm 
every  day  in  the  year,  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  Hebrew  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  commerci^  enterprises — ^unless  the  surplus  returns 
from  the  farm  flow  in  steadily.  But  nearly  all  these  men  are  hopeful; 
those  who  have  secured  a  little  foothold  are  developing  into  emcient 
farmers  and  fairly  successful  dairymen.  True,  some  have  been 
investing  all  profitis  and  some  reserve  capital  in  improvements  and 
equipment,  but  some,  too,  have  been  receiving  good  returns.  When 
one  considers  that  they  have  learned  all  they  Imow  of  American  life 
and  American  agriculture  in  four  years,  their  present  stage  of  progress 
is  gratifying. 
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MABKETS   AND  MABKSTTNO  FAOELmSS. 

Transportation  service  is  very  good,  railway  depots  are  convenient 
to  every  farmer  in  the  community,  ttnd  wa^n  roads  are  usually  in 
excellent  condition.  There  is  some  complamt  of  exorbitant  freight 
charges  and  discriminations,  but  there  is  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
any  product  at  almost  any  time. 

The  milk  and  butter  market  has  been  referred  to.  Tobacco  is 
sold,  as  is  customary  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  district,  to  buyers 
from  the  tobacco  warehouses,  who  visit  the  farmers  in  the  autumn, 
sometimes  before  the  tobacco  is  cut,  and  purchase  the  crop  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  delivered  in  winter  or  spring.  There  is  much  complaint 
by  growers  that  these  buyers  are  not  competitors,  tliat  the  price 
is  fixed  by  the  tobacco  trust,  and  that  the  smaller  powers  are 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tobacco  dealer.  The  Hebrew  grower 
suffers  pa  much  as  but  probably  no  more  than  other  tobacco  men 
from  such  exactions  ana  discriminations.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmer  neither  the  milk  nor  the  tobacco  markets  are  satisfac- 
tory, but  in  general  the  Hebrew  is  on  the  same  plane  as  his 
neignbors. 

rotatoes  are  sold  at  a  flat  rate  to  Rockville  dealers,  or  to  grocers, 
or  are  shipped  to  wholesale  p^duce  merchants  in  Hartford  or 
Springfield.  The  potato  market  is  excellent  and  the  fluctuations  are 
due  largely  to  vanations  in  the  supply.  In  most  years  this  crop  is  a 
paying  one.  Many  farmers  store  their  potatoes  in  cellars  ana  sell 
m  the  spring. 

There  is  a  flourishing  local  grange  in  the  neighborhood,  but  up  to 
date  the  grange  has  paid  Uttle  attention  to  cooperative  selling.  Some 
hostility  to  the  grange  has  developed  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew 
farmers,  because,  as  one  of  the  prominent  Hebrews  reported,  the 
grange  was  not  willing  to  admit  aU  Hebrews  to  membership.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  certain  of  the  farmers^  but  the  Hebrews  wished 
to  come  m  in  a  body,  if  at  all.  The  objection  made  was  that  several 
of  the  foreign  farmers  could  speak  no  English,  or  at  least  not  enough 
to  make  themselves  understood.  At  any  rate,  some  of  the  Hebrews 
feel  that  they  are  not  acceptable  to  the  grangers,  and  as  a  whole 
they  are  inclined  to  criticise  grange  methods  and  granger  hospitality. 

In  1908,  partly  owing  to  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  grange^  a 
branch  of  tne  new  farmers'  organization,  the  American  Federation 
of  Jewish  Farmers^  was  formed.  There  are  now  about  30  mem- 
bers. The  society  is  far-reaching  in  scope  and  purpose,  and  includes 
cooperative  selling  of  produce,  cooperative  buying  of  supplies, 
mutual  aid  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate,  social  and  educational 
features  and  discussions  of  farm  topics.  Another  feature  that  bids 
fair  to  become  an  established  institution  is  a  sort  of  peace  or  arbi- 
tration committee  of  five  members,  who  are  empowered  to  decide 
and  settle  disputes  of  various  sorts  between  members.  A  saving 
in  expenses  of  litigation  and  in  consequent  bad  feeling  is  hoped  for 
through  this  instrumentality. 

In  developing  business  cooperation  not  much  has  been  done. 
The  members  propose  to  buy  lertilizer  and  to  market  tobacco,  per- 
haps, cooperatively,  in  an  endeavor  to  deal  as  directly  as  possible 
with  manufacturers.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
social  advantages  of  the  organization.     Boui  men  and  women  belong 
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to  ihe  federation.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week  in  winter,  and 
semi-monthly  in  summer.  They  are  held  in  the  evenings  at 
the  houses  of  members,  and  the  social  opportunities  afforded  are 
much  enjoyed.  About  twice  a  year  a  farmers'  picnic  is  planned. 
If  all  works  out  well,  the  association  bids  fair  to  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  rural  community. 

PEOPEETY   OWNED. 

One  of  the  Hebrew  farms  noted  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  is  owned  by  two  brotheiB.  The  others  represent  typical 
investments  made  by  individual  Hebrews.  The  values  of  land^and 
improvements  as  given  are  perhaps  too  high  in  one  or  two  instances, 
but  in  others  the  amount  given  represents  a  fair  valuation,  $4,500  to 
$14,000,  with  an  average  of  $8,714  per  farm.  The  values  in  tools, 
implements,  Uve  stock,  and  crops  of  hay  an4  ^ain  in  the  bams 
and  granaries  show  the  comparatively  heavy  capital  equipment  that 
must  be  carried,  in  instances  more  than  $4,000.  The  amount  of 
indebtedness  is  large,  both  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land 
and  in  the  ag^eate.  Of  the  11  Hebrew  families  investigated  every 
one  reportedindebtedness  varying  from  one-sixth  to  four-fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  land.  Four  of  the  11  have  debts  for  suppties  and 
equipment;  the  remaining  indebtedness  is  part  of  the  purchase  price 
ot  the  real  estate.  Despite  the  indebtedness,  which  is  not  of  long 
standing,  and  which  in  most  cases  has  been  reduced  somewhat  since 
the  purcnase  was  made,  the  showings  for  the  net  values  of  property 
owned  are  gratifying,  and  signify  that  these  men  are  not  financially 
helpless,  like  some  who  have  settled  on  cheap  lands  in  certain  other 
places.  In  most  instances  they  compare  very  favorably  with  their 
Swiss  neighbors,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  locaUty  for  twenty 
yeais. 

The  neighbors  almost  invariably  speak  well  of  the  industry  and 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  farmers.  They  are  hard  workers  for  the 
most  part,  ambitious  and  saving  along  certain  lines.  That  is  to  say, 
money  is  carefully  invested  and  httle  foolishly  expended,  but  many 
wastes  are  apparent  to  the  shrewd  New  England  tanner.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  a  broken  implement  with  a  new 
one  rather  than  to  repair  it;  that  cows  are  often  fed  more  expensive 
rations  ihsn  are  justified,  and  that  hay  and  grain  are  spilled  and 
destroyed.  However,  it  is  agreed  most  are  energetic,  alert,  active, 
and  anxious  to  advance. 

The  women  give  most  of  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  household; 
few  or  none  work  in  the  fields,  as  do  the  women  from  Switzerland. 
Children,  too^  are  sent  to  school  during  its  sessions  rather  than  kept 
out  to  work  m  tiie  potato  or  com  fields. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FARM  LABOB. 

A  large  number  of  laborers  are  reauired  by  the  dairymen  and 
tobacco  growers  at  some  time  during  tne  season.  The  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society  has  done  a  great  deal  toward 
getting  newly  arrived  inmiigrants  onto  these  farms.    Many  of  the 
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laborers  hired  by  the  year  or  month  are  secured  in  this  way;  but 
many  of  the  day  laborers  are  Polish  or,  occasionally^  Italians  who 
resiae  in  the  vicinity.  The  inexperienced  Hebrew  immigrants  receive 
$15  to  $20,  occasionally  as  much  as  $25  a  month,  and  board,  the 
highest  rate  being  paid  during  the  sunmxer  season.  Day  laborers 
are  paid  $1.50  to  $2  per  day,  usually  without  board.  The  largest 
force  is  required  in  tne  season  for  cutting  tobacco,  when  some  of 
the  Hebrew  farmers  employ  a  dozen  men.  Farm  laborers  are  very 
hard  to  secure,  especially  by  the  month  or  season,  and  the  green 
hands  remain  but  one  sunmier  often,  then  betake  themselves  to 
some  other  employment.  Several  men  have  grown  sons  or  other 
relatives  who  aid  them,  and  two  farms  are  handled  by  partners, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  requisite  number 
of  hired  men  to  carry  on  fanning  operations.  Both  the  Poles  and 
the  Hebrews  work  well  and  willingly,  but  neither  can  handle  horses 
to  advantage,  and  have  difficulty  m  operating  almost  any  sort  of 
farm  machinery. 

STANDABD  OF  LIVINO. 

As  previously  noted,  the  majority  of  the  Hebre¥^  are  of  the  well- 
to-do  class  of  Russian  Jews^  men  who  have  had  money  and  inde- 
pendent positions  in  the  Umted  States  or  abroad.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  there  are  fewer  marks  of  the  foreigner  about  them  than  of 
many  ot  the  Hebre¥^  on  the  land.  The  food  used  is  '' kosher"  in 
most  instances,  but  is  not  less  abundant  than  the  American  or 
essentially  different  in  variety.  Perhaps  less  attention  is  given  to 
quaUty  of  food  and  maimer  of  serving  than  in  some  households,  but 
tnis  is  not  characteristic. 

The  homes  are  not  alike  in  apj>ointment.  Some  have  well-furnished 
houses,  with  pianos,  carpets,  pictures,  books,  and  tasteful  furniture 
and  decorations,  more  modem  m  equipment  tnan  the  ordinary  Valley 
farm  houses.  Other  homes  are  very  dirty  and  ill  kept;  there  is  only 
the  most  necessary  furniture.  In  almost  all  instances,  however,  there 
are  hammocks;  swings,  lawn  seats  under  the  trees,  and  some  rocking 
chairs  or  porch  seats,  all  denoting  a  desire  to  be  comfortable  and  to 
enjoy  leisure. 

^e  old  men  do  not  aU  speak  English  weU,  nor  do  the  older  women, 
but  all  make  the  attempt.  They  purpose  to  get  command  of  EInglish 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  voung  people,  whether  bom  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  all  speak  Englisn  and  are  very  desirous  of  adopting 
American  standards  of  life  and  becoming  Americans  as  quicUy  as 
possible. 

SOCIAL  AND  BDUOATIONAL  CONDmONS. 

The  most  amicable  relations  seem  to  exist  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  only  distinctions  emphasized 
are  the  foreign  tongue  and  the  failure  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Sabbath.  Some  have  been  in  the  community  long  enough 
to  meet  on  open,  neighborly  terms  with  Americans,  others  who  are 
yet  halting  in  speech  Keep  quite  to  themselves  in  all  matters  except 
business.  The  grange  has  been  spoken  of  as  objecting  to  a  Hebrew 
contingent.  This  was  partly  a  personal  matter  oetween  the  leaders, 
but  largely  a  matter  of  language.    Some  granges  objected  to  the 
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admission  of  those  obviously  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue.  Aside 
from  this  and  a  certain  ingrained  prejudice  against  the  Hebrew  and 
a  widespread  opinion  that  a  Hebrew  farmer  is  an  anomaly;  this  set- 
tlement bears  an  excellent  reputation  in  Ellington  and  vicinity. 

Among  themselves  there  is  a  great  deal  of  neighborly  visiting, 
occasionally  a  dance  or  a  merrymaldng,  frequent  Sunday  gatherings, 
and  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Hartford,  where  are  many  rela- 
tives and  friends.  The  proximity  of  Rockville  and  Hartford,  with 
easy  means  of  communication,  does  much  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  farm  life  and  provide  a  means  of  recreation.  Another  opportunity 
for  social  relaxation  is  opened  by  the  Hebrew  farmers'  organization 
before  mentioned.  Then^  in  the  sunmier,  there  are  numerous  city 
visitors  coming  and  going  from  July  to  October.  None  of  the  farmers 
keep  any  summer  boarders  for  profit. 

All  seem  eager  to  secure  the  best  education  possible,  and  one  of  the 
common  complaints  was  the  lack  of  adequate  school  facilities.  There 
is  a  eood  puolic  school  near  Ellington,  and  ample  accommodations 
in  other  district  schools — schools  that  hi 


Lave  satisfied  rural  Connecti- 
cut for  many  years.  But  the  Hebrew  is  not  satisfied.  The  children 
of  the  Hebrews  have  made  good  progress  in  the  schools  and  no  pre- 
judice is  manifested  against  them.  There  are  practically  no  illiterates 
among  those  interviewed;  all  can  read  and  write  their  native  Ian- 
raage.  Some  are  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and  Russian. 
Very  few  of  the  younger  children — or  those  bom  in  the  United  States — 
can  read  or  write  anything  but  English ;  at  home  the  language  spoken 
is  Yiddish  or  Englisn. 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

Morally  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their  praise  and  little  in  their 
disparagement.  They  are  said  to  be  shrewd  bargainers,  but  there 
was'  no  complaint  of  cheating  or  dishonesty.  Dealers  who  buy 
their  produce  find  it,  in  general,  up  to  specmcations.    Those  who 

Erofess  to  know  declare  that  the  Hebrews  of  Ellington  stand  well  in 
usiness  morality.  That  the  economic  independence  of  most  of 
these  colonists  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  comparatively  high 
moral  standard  is  a  safe  assumption. 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  and  very  few  lawsuits  have  arisen 
in  the  settlement.  Questions  of  boundary  lines,  trespass  of  stock, 
failure  to  keep  up  line  fences,  and  nonfulffllment  of  contract  obliga- 
tions have  been  causes  of  Utigation  here  and  elsewhere  more  often 
amon^  the  Hebrews  themselves  than  between  Hebrews  and 
Amencans. 

To  sum  up,  most  of  them  are  honest,  hard-working^  law-abiding 
people,  seeking  prosperity,  desiring  American  citizenship  in  the  best 
sense,  and  aiming  to  educate  their  children  in  American  ways.  Op- 
portunities to  realize  this  condition  are  afforded  at  Ellington  in  greater 
decree  than  in  maiiy  places.  There  is  fertile  soil,  good  marketing 
facilities,  large  possibilities  for  the  educated,  practical  farmer,  lliere 
is  no  real  segregation  by  race.  Nearly  every  Hebrew  has  a  neighbor 
who  is  a  non-Hebrew.  Prejudice  is  dying  out  rapidly,  ana  the 
"Hebrew  farmer"  is  making  himself  respected  as  a  farmer  and  as  a 
citizen. 
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POLinOAL  OONDinONS. 

The  great  majority  of  the  men  have  been  in  the  United  States  less 
than  five  years;  most  of  them  between  two  and  four.  All  inter- 
viewed, who  have  resided  here  five  years,  are  full  citizens,  but  more 
than  one-half  are  necessarily  aliens.  A  few  have  their  first  papers 
and  aU  who  can  intend  to  take  out  full  papers  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  No  one  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  an  alien.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  is  inability  to  speak  and  read  English  fluently  (for 
to  vote  in  Connecticut  one  must  read  and  write),  but  all  who  are  able, 
at  the  end  of  five-years'  residence — and  many  will  be — purpose  to 
make  application  for  citizenship  papers. 

STATISTICAL  DATA   FOB   SELECTED  FAHILIES. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  11  families  of  Russian  Hebrews  and, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  6  families  of  Germans  from  Switzer- 
land who  occupy  adjoining  farms.  The  table  following  shows  the 
economic  history  and  present  financial  condition  of  all  of  the  German 
and  7  of  the  Heorew  lamilies. 
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Table  13. — Eccmamic  kistoty  and  jxretentJinancUd 


Data  reported. 


Years  In  locality: 

Head 

Family 

Present  household  si se. . . . 
Nomber   of   members 
years  or  ov«r. 

Male 

Female 

Pre  vlous  location 


10 


Previous  oooupatlan . 


Value  of  property  brought . . 
First  oooupatian  In  locality. 

Wages  per  week 

Years  employed 

First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Occupation     beibre     living 
could  be  made  from  land. 


Number  of  years , 

Bamings  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned.II ! . 

Acres  tillable , 

Apple  trees , 

Pear  trees , 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle , 

Horses...... , 

Swine 

Financial  condition: 
Value  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments. 

Live  stock , 

Tools  and  Implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Total  gross  value  of  property. , 
Indebtedness— 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  property 


Oennan-flwte. 


FamUyl. 


7., 
7.. 
10. 
9.. 


3 

6 

Switzerland 


Farming  for 
self. 


110,000. 


1902 

174 

19,500* 

S4.750  cash, 
Dalanoe  se- 
cured by 
mortgage. 

AU  culti- 
vated: 
house  and 
bam. 


None. 


174. 
174. 
12.. 


25. 
4.. 
12. 


110,500. 


•1,646.. 
1850... 
1750... 
$400... 
114445. 


13,500.. 
110,646'. 


Family  2. 


8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Switzerland 


Farming  for 
self. 


•3,000 

Farm  laborer 

•6.83 

1 


1902 

46 

•2,700/ 

•1.700  cash, 
balance  se- 
cured by 
mortgage. 

20  acres  cul- 
tivated, 25 
woodland; 
2  houses 
and  bam. 


None. 


51. 
30. 
12. 


5. 
2. 
2. 


•6,500. 


•445.. 
•200.. 
•200.. 
•500.. 

•7,846. 

•1,000. 
•6,846*. 


Family  8. 


la 

13 

3 

2 

1 

1 

lUlnois 


Farm  laborer 


•2,500. 


1896 

135 

•6,500 

•2.000  cash, 
balance  se- 
cured by 
mortgage. 

30  acres  all- 
able;  house 
and  bam. 


None. 


46. 
16. 
12. 


7, 
2. 


•4,000. 


•485.. 

•200.. 
•160.. 
•150.. 
•5,096. 


•6,095. 


Family  4. 


15 

11 

9 

8 

2 

1 

Switzerland 


On   father's 
farm. 

N.R.ft 

Farm  laborer 

•7 

8 


1902 

45 

•3,200 

•1^  cash, 
balance  se- 
cured by 
mortgage. 

22  acres  su- 
able; house 
and  bam. 


Worked  In 
woolen 
mlU. 


2.... 

N.R. 

46... 

22... 

12... 


10. 
2., 


•3,200. 


•500.. 

•100.. 
•300.. 
•500.. 
•4,600. 

•2,000. 

■»,6bbl 


Family  6. 


21 

21 

8 

8 

5 

3 

Switzerland 


On   father'a 
form. 


•1 

Farm  laborer. 

•7* 

4 


1892 , 

60 

12,250 

•500  cash, 
balance  se- 
cured by 
mortgage. 

25  acres  till- 
able, 26 
woodland 
andswampL 


Farmlaborar 
and  previ- 
ous 8  a  V  - 
ings. 

•i'#!i;i""ii 
44 

30 

432 


14 
3. 


•3,600 


•740.. 

t2sm 

•876.. 
•200.. 

•6,816 

•1,000 
'•5,ffl6 


e  Occupation  abroad. 

ft  •3,000  sent  to  him  from  native  land. 

c  •4.000  was  sent  to  him  soon  after  he  came  to  United  StatM. 

*  Lived  on  savings  for  1  year. 
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eoruRUon  of  certain  tifpioal/amUiieit  BUmgUm^  Conn. 


Hebrews* 

Family  1. 

Family  2. 

Family  8. 

FamUy4. 

Family  5. 

Family  6. 

Family?. 

S 

5 

4 

2 

8 

2 

2. 

8 

5 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8. 

6 

8 

5 

10 

8 

5 

f. 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

s. 

2 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

L 

2 

3 

8 

8 

2 

3 

L 

Russia. 

Manager  of  a 
iwm. 

$6,000 

Wllllnftoo 
and  (^7S- 

Ccon. 
Farming  for 
seU. 

ISKOO 

Russia 

Dealer     1  n 
lomber. 

$2,000  « 

New   York, 
N.Y. 

Flam  bar's 
helper. 

$18,000 

New   York. 
N.Y. 

Contractor, 
road  con- 
structlon.e 

$2,000 

New  Havm, 
Conn. 

Qrocerv  mer- 
diant. 

$3,000. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Orocerymer- 
diant. 

$2,000. 

1006 

1004 

1005 

1907 

266 

1906 

1907 

1907. 

135 

1^.....:::: 

265 

'130 

116 

85. 

99/m 

$i00O  ca^ 
balance  8e> 
cored    by 
mortgagaL 

00  acres  ool- 
tiTated,25 
woodland, 
40  tillable. 

None 

1* 

$4,000 

$liX»  cash, 
^000  boi^ 
rowed. 

5  acres  culti- 
vated, bal- 
ance   till- 
able. 

None 

$12,000 

$5^  cash, 

cored    by 
mortgage. 
125aaeBtill- 
able;  house 
and  bam. 

None 

$12^500 

$2i00  cash, 
balance 
$700     per 
veer. 

35  acres  cul- 
tivated, 
balance 
tillable: 
hoose  aha 
bam. 

None 

1* 

$4,500 

$li0O  cash, 
balance  sa> 
cored    by 
mortgage. 

10  acres  oul- 
tlvated, 
balance 
ran  down: 
house  and 
bam. 

None 

$7,000 

$2,000     cash, 
balance 
$800  per 
year. 

00  acres  coltl- 
vated,  bal- 
ance    till- 
able. 

None. 

$7,500. 

$2,000    cash, 
balance 
$200     per 

An     cultl- 
va  t  e  d : 
house   and 
bam. 

None. 

125 

170 

170 

265 

84 

115 

85. 

72 

65 

125 

105 

60 

116 

85. 

108 

12 

25 

50 

12 

40 

la 

25 

21 

16 

29 

5 

6 

5 

8 

10 

19. 

4 

8 

8 

2. 

$8,500 

gff5 

mStsn 

$8,000 

$875 

$14,000 

$1,205* 

$1,500 

$1,200 

laoo 

$12,000 

$1,465 

$1^ 

$900 

$4,500 

$385 

$6J00 

$7,5001 

$1,000 

$700. 

$700 

too 

Sto:.. .:.;... 

$300. 

«L000 

$12,125 

gffo 

$750 

$300 

1350 

$300. 

$300 

$500 

$60 

1800 

$200. 

$10,625 

$3,000 

$18,205 

$8,700..: 

$16,065 

$4,600 

$5,325 

1700 

$9,550 

$9,000. 

$4.400. 

$5,200. 

W^fmrwm ■•■••••■ 

$6,«5 

$7,625 

$0,505 

$11,465 

$4,636 

$6.150. 

$3,800. 

« Including  stock  and  tools. 

/  Including  stock  valued  at  $75. 

§  And  board  and  lodglne. 

*  Mot  Iwilndlng  value  of  hoiaes  not  reported 
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Table  "IS.^Eeonomk  ki$Ufrif  and  prmmt  jInaneUd  e(mdU^ 

ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  FABM  FRODUCTB 


Products. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Hold. 

AddIm 

Cabbage 

Com 

$485 

1,0UU 

48 

210 

108 

"iw" 

$150 

150 

18 

200 

$i26 

225 

S225 

150 

13 

145 

Hay 

$375 

Oats 

Potatoes 

$200 

35 

135 

S80 

90 

850 

Rye 

Rye  straw 

Rikgn     . .    , 

168 
40O 

**406* 

Tobiooo 

i,m 

1,350 

675 
40 

MO 

675 
40 

340 

230 

230 

260 

260 

Otibttf  jardeo   products  not 
DtSiy  p^ducts 

800 

150 

50 

800 

150 
50 

225 

225 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

Livestock 

Poultry  piodaets 

50 

50 

68 

68 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

4,201  |2,445 

1,523 

1,206 

903 

558 

1,963 

1,690 

2,233 

1,688 

Suppleiuentary  Income 

(.»     1 

EXPENSES  FOR 


Farm  labor 

FertOUer 

Seed  and  forage. 


Totia. 


$250 
25 


275 


•  8386  eamtngs  of  iOB. 


880 


80 


$115 
e70 


185 


$180 

45 

«400 


626 


$125 
«300 


435 


*  $06  per  year,  leDt  of  part  of  boon. 
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Pn>. 
doced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dnoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro. 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro. 
duoed. 

Sold. 

■ 

188 

188 

$76 

$75 

no 

240 
388 

107 
250 

"iio 

163 
713 
563 

163 

383 
300 

$200 
500 

$450 

1,200 

166 

675 

$876* 

263 
613 
103 
775 
113 
138 

"ios* 

776 
113 
138 

$296 
300 

225 

163 

420 

$420 

"226* 

588 
65 

588 

215 
40 

$186 

500 
1,450 

1,500 

1,500 

760 

750 

1,500 
20 

776 

60 

100 

1,566 
20 

776 

60 

100 

1,850 

1,350 

1,450 

8,250 

3,250 

850 

860 

850 

175 

26 

350 

176 

25 

660 
60 
50 

650 
60 
50 

613 

613 

1,876 

115 

50 

1,376 

115 

50 

400 
450 

400 
450 

75 

76 

3,034 

^209 

2,620 

1,»20 

8,450 

8,065 

2,614 

5,060 

3,666 

6,170 

6,304 

1,675 

010 

2,600 

(») 

r 

1  TEAR  OMB). 


$000 
800 

$80 
750 

$700 
700 
100 

$400 

675 
50 

$800 

500 
100 

$1,500 
1,100 

$150 
500 

1,400 

830 

1,500 

1,125 

1,400 

2,600 

850 

•  Stock  food. 


Chapter  IV. 
HOUISTOlf,  ItASS.,  AHD  VICnriTT,  GESESAL  FABMEBS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Three  towns,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  about 
25  miles  west  by  south  of  Boston,  weU  located  with  reference  to 
markets,  excellently  provided  with  both  steam  and  trolley  serv- 
ice, with  a  very  fair  Quality  of  soil  and  many  substantial  and  pros- 
Eerous  country  dweuers  have  since  1898  or  tiiereabout  been  the 
ome  of  two  or  three  small  settlements  of  Russian  Hebrews.  One 
man  has  been  living  there  for  twenty-five  years,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber seem  to  have  arrived  since  1899. 

In  HoUiston  the  number  of  farmers  seems  to  have  diminished. 
There  are  now  (1909)  but  7  Hebrews  engaged  in  farming.  In  Med- 
way  there  are  13  or  14  families  who  live  on  the  land  and  engage 
in  a^culture  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     In  Millis  there  are  13. 

There  are  in  all  about  39  parcels  of  land,  or  ''farms,''  owned  bv 
Hebrews  and  about  34  operating,  tax-paying  farmers,  all  counted, 
in  the  three  townships.  But  actually  there  are  almost  none  who 
depend  entirely  upon  the  farm  income  for  a  living.  Cattle  buyers, 
junk  gatherers,  butchers,*  peddlers,  summer-boarder  hotel  men, 
poultry  buvers,  day  laborers,  and  absentee  owners  are  among  the 
number.     Almost  everyone  depends  as  much  on  his  outside  occu- 

{»ation  and  several  depend  more  upon  it  than  on  the  products  of  the 
arm  for  a  livelihood.  There  are  a  good  many  Hebrews  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  new  synagogue  b  bunding  at  Millis,  and  it  is  said 
the  attending  congregation  numbers  40  families.  There  are  in 
addition  svnagogues  at  HoUiston. 

Personal  visits  to  13  of  the  Hebrew  owners  in  those  townships 
developed  the  fact  that  not  half  were  enthusiastic  farmers,  although 
the  most  of  the  farms  present  a  good  appearance  and  the  country 
seems  fairly  prosnerous.  The  Hebrew  farms  lie  between  West 
Medway  and  HoUiston  and  between  West  Medway  and  Millis. 
A  considerable  proportion  have  bought  old  farms  with  some  very 
good  buUdin^  uereon.  The  avera^  farm  is  a  Uttle  less  than  60 
acres  in  MilBs  and  the  average  vfflue  is  something  over  $2,500, 
including  the  improvements.  In  Medway  the  average  holding  is 
less  than  40  acres  and  the  average  assessed  value  of  real  estate  with 
improvements  is  about  $2,500. 

The  form  of  agriculture  most  extensively  carried  on  is  dairying. 
A  few  of  the  farmers  in  Medway,  and  almost  aU  those  near  MiUis 
keep  herds  of  dairy  cows,  from  10  to  16  or  18  in  a  herd,  and  seU  nulk 
to  the  Boston  milk  contractors.  Some  of  these  men  seU  as  much 
as  $1,000  worth  of  milk  yearly,  and  one  reported  receipts  of  $1,500 
from  milk  sales,  but  most  of  the  dairymen  handle  less  than  $500 
worth  of  farm  products  of  aU  sorts  eacn  year.  Supplemental  occu- 
pations of  the  nature  previously  referred  to  add  materially  to  the 

mcome  of  these  farmers. 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  oldest  settler  seems  to  have  come  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Holliston  about  1886  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  after  he  had  been 
engaged  in  peddling  dry  goods  for  two  years.  He  arrived  from 
Poland  in  1884,  and  haying  been  a  farmer  abroad,  after  a  little 
experience  in  the  peddling  business,  he  bought  a  small  tract  of 
uncleared  land,  mostly  on  credit,  and  tried  to  make  a  home  and  a 
living  by  agriculture.  While  he  has  succeeded  in  clearing  some  land, 
has  buut  a  comfortable  little  home,  given  a  good  education  to  a 
family  of  children,  and  maintained  his  health  he  still  pays  interest 
on  the  original  mortg;age  and  peddles  dry  goods  to  make  ends  meet. 

Others  settled  a  httle  later;  land  was  not  abnormally  dear  and  a 
few  took  uj)  small  parcels,  frequently  buying  out  the  old  farmers. 
Transportation  is  convenient  and  living  in  the  countrv  is  cheap. 
Schools  are  good,  and  the  children  are  able  to  do  sometning  on  the 
smaU  cleared  acreages,  while  the  father  gathers  junk  or  trades  in 
cattle. 

Only  one  man  of  those  interviewed  came  directly  from  abroad 
to  his  present  home  in  the  locaUty.  The  others  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  one  or  more  years  engaged  in  various  mercantile 
pursuits — ^restaurant  keepers,  bakers,  pedcUers,  tailors,  junk  dealers, 
or  the  Uke — before  selecting  land  in  tne  neighborhood.  They  have 
kept  coming  and  going.  A  good  deal  of  land  frequently  changes 
ownership  in  the  Hebrew  section.  Hebrews  there  as  elsewhere  are 
aUve  to  the  speculative  advantages  and  the  unearned  increment  in 
their  land  holdings,  and  though  few  sell  out  at  a  loss,  few  are  unwil- 
ling to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  sell  at  a  profit.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  recent  coniers,  especially  in  and  about  Millis 
and  West  Medway,  and  the  incoming  tide  is  not  likely  to  cease  as  long 
as  summer  boarders  are  taken.  Out  of  the  hundreds  who  come  dur- 
ing the  sunmier  for  a  few  weeks  there  is  usually  one  or  more  who  is 
pleased  with  the  place — for  the  countryside  there  is  beautiful — and 
who  then  or  later  duvs  a  farm  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Hebrew 
conmiunity.  Some  few  own  land,  but  do  not  live  on  it,  holding  it  as 
a  speculative  investment.- 

There  is  no  great  influx,  no  steady  flow  of  immigrants,  but  there  are 
increases  year  by  year  and  the  numbers  are  being  slowly  augmented 
by  Hebrews  dissatisfied  with  urban  conditions,  although  the  settle- 
ment can  not  be  called  altogether  prosperous. 

There  have  been,  as  has  been  noted,  a  good  many  desertions, 
usually  because  of  failure  to  make  a  living  on  the  land.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  exodus  at  any  one  time,  but  the  great 
drawback  to  substantial  growth  has  been  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
settlements  in  certain  places.  In  this  respect  the  Milus  group  seems 
much  more  solid  and  stable,  more  like  an  enduring  community,  than 
those  who  have  settled  nearer  Holliston.  All  tola,  the  numbers  are 
small  and  the  only  prospect  of  increase  or  of  maintaining  the  present 
population  is  from  without,  for  practically  none  of  the  diildren  seem 
to  nave  any  intention  of  remaining  on  the  paternal  acres  or  of  farming 
at  all. 
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ooNDinoNs  or  agbioultube  and  oountbt  lipb. 

There  is  a  large  acreage  of  land  with  ^ood  soil,  well  drained,  freed 
from  rocks  and  apparently  capable  of  raismg  ^rain  and  grass  in  paying 
quantities  in  these  three  towns.  The  native  farmers  have  good 
homes  and  appear  for  the  most  part  fairly  prosperous. 

The  Hebrews  raise  little  vegetable  produce  for  sale ;  one  or  two  sell 
hay.  of  which  every  farmer  raises  a  few  tons,  and  for  which  there  is  a 
ready  market;  two  men  reported  sales  of  vegetables  and  one  of  sweet 
com,  in  no  case  more  than  a  few  dollars'  worth  annually.  Potatoes, 
millet,  com,  rye,  and  hay  are  grown,  but  chiefly  for  home  use  or  for 
feed  for  farm  stock.  Vegetables  ana  poultry  products  are  consumed 
in  large  quantities  by  the  summer  boarders  or  lodgers,  but  many 
farmers  do  not  produce  nearly  enough  for  their  tables  and  buy  large 
quantities  of  produce,  often  from  the  Boston  market. 

The  average  Hebrew  farm  has  less  than  10  acres,  often  loss  than  5 
acres,  in  staple  agricultural  crops  other  than  hay,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  lai^er  portion  of  all  crops  is  destined  for  grain  or  roughage 
for  live  stock.  Oat  hay,  com  fodder^  ensilage,  millet,  rye  hay,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  hay  grasses,  are  utilized  as  stock  feed.  No  wheat  is 
raised  for  grain,  and  oats  are  not  often  a  satisfactory  crop. 

From  10  to  20  acres  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  tame  grasses 
to  be  cut  for  hav.  The  yield  is  from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre  in  a  normal 
year,  and,  in  a({dition,  a  crop  of  rowen  is  sometimes  cut  when  there 
has  Deen  a' favorable  summer  with  plenty  of  rain  after  the  first  mow- 
ing. Hay  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  both  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  miring  the  winter  and,  when  baled,  in  Boston  and  Providence* 
Many  of  the  Hebrews  sell  no  raw  products  of  anv  kind,  but  those  who 
do  commonly  report  sales  of  hay.  Not  many  lanr.ers  raise  enough 
feed  for  their  own  stock,  and  in  several  instances  the  purchases  of 
CTain  and  forage  exceed  the  sales  of  vegetable  products.  One  fanner, 
for  example,  reports  $960  worth  of  gram  bought  for  cow  and  horse 
feed  in  1908.  His  sales  of  milk  amounted  to  $1,500  during  the  same 
period. 

As  was  said,  milk  products,  i.  e.,  whole  milk  and  a  little  cheese  and 
butter,  are  the  chief  products  disposed  of.  In  Millis  7  of  13  farmers 
report  12  to  18  head  of  dairy  cattle,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
assessor.  The  other  6  are  assessed  5  to  10  head  each.  Several  have 
lar^e,  well-built  bams  and  house  their  cows  by  night  and  feed  them 
gram  or  meal  during  the  entire  year.  None  of  the  dairy  bams  visited 
were  models  of  neatness  or  cleanliness,  and  while  many  of  the  dairy 
cows  are  more  than  average  milkers,  Hebrew  dairymen  with  a  single 
exception  seem  to  devote  themselves  to  no  one  breed.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  grade  Holsteins  than  any  other  one  strain,  but  since  almost 
no  farmer  raises  his  own  cows,  but  depends  on  the  public  market  to 
keep  up  his  herd,  he  is  likely  to  possess  cows  of  several  different  breeds. 

The  butter  and  soft  cheese  which  some  make  are  sold  locally. 
Milk  is  carried  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  every  morning  and 
shipped  to  Boston.  Returns,  though  certain,  are  not  satisfactory. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  dairymen,  American  or  Russian 
Hebrew,  in  this  section  is  making  any  surplus  whatever  over  cost  of 
production  from  the  whole  milk  he  sells,  winter  and  summer  both 
considered.    For  example,   one   farmer   whose   annual   milk   sales 
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amounted  to  $600  paid  out  $720  for  stock  feed  of  various  sorts. 
Another,  who  sold  $250  worth  of  milk,  purchased  $176  worth  of  cow 
feed  and  forage  during  the  year;  a  third,  with  a  dairy  herd  of  16  cows, 
and  sales  of  milk  aggregatmg  $1,600,  reports  nearly  $1,000  wortJb  of 
grain  bought  for  feed  in  1908. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  few  who  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  milk  situation.  Several  American  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
stated  that  the  Hebrews  are  poor  stockmen,  and  do  not  seem  capa- 
ble of  judging,  handling,  feeding,  or  breeding  stock  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  This  is  not  wholly  true,  for  there  are  a  number  of 
cattle  buyers  and  butchers  in  the  settlement  who  are  suflSciently  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  stock  judging  to  make  fair  profits  as  cattle  dealers. 
It  is  probably  true  that  there  are  few  or  no  expert  dairymen  among 
them.  The  farmers  in  Medway  and  Holliston  keep  fewer  cattle  and 
several  sell  no  milk  in  the  market.  The  sunmier  boarders  consume 
all  the  dairy  products  produced  during  the  summer  on  most  of  their 
farms,  and  the  winter  products  are  consumed  by  the  families  them- 
selves. 

A  like  condition  is  true  of  the  poultry  products  of  the  settlement. 
Those  who  keep  no  summer  boarders  mia  a  quick  sale  for  eggs  and 
chickens  on  the  farms  of  those  who  do  so.  Even  in  that  way  the 
conmiunity  produces  less  poultry  than  it  requires  and  many  cases  of 
eggs  are  shipped  in  from  Boston  every  summer. 

In  a  general  way  a  good  many  of  the  Hebrews  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  American  farmers  either  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
produce  marketed,  and  certainly,  in  most  instances,  compare  very 
unfavorably  with  them  in  the  appearance  of  their  fences,  yards,  and 
building,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  thrift  and  substantial 
prosperity,  but  they  do  compare  well  in  all  economic  aspects  with 
their  brethren  in  Connecticut. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  farmers'  places  is  prima- 
facie  evidence  that  farming  is  to  most  a  secondary  occupation.  Yards 
littered  with  old  machinery,  loads  of  old  iron,  car  lots  of  bottles  and 
broken  glass,  the  lunk  and  peddlers'  wagons  frequently  seen,  the  cheap 
buildings,  newly  built,  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  boarders — 
all  indicate  that  the  Holliston  Hebrew  is  a  trader  rather  than  a  farmer. 
Most  are  free  to  say  that  they  can  provide  a  living  only  by  outside 
employment  or  occupation  of  some  sort.  In  this  respect  tney  differ 
from  the  Americans,  their  neighbors. 

They  have  cleared  h'ttle  wooded  land  and  have  broken  up  very  few 
acres  of  old  pasture  since  purchasing  their  farms.  There  are  a  few 
exceptional  instances  but,  speaking  generally,  the  foreigners  have 
added  nothing  in  the  way  or  improved  acrea^  nor  have  they  even 
conserved  the  cultivated  acres  round  on  their  first  purchases.  No 
new  crops,  no  improved  methods  of  culture,  no  supenor  live  stock  or 
farm  machinery,  no  system  of  drainage  or  scientific  crop  rotations 
have  been  brought  in. 

FARM   INCOME. 

Farm  income,  as  here  considered,  includes  the  legitimate  income, 
or  returns  from  produce  sold  from  the  farm,  and,  in  addition,  the 
returns  from  the  outside  occupations  as  well  as  the  income  from 
summer  boarders  and  lodgers. 
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The  greatest  amount  reported  by  any  farmer  was  between  $2,000 
and  $2,500  aimually.  In  addition  to  his  milk  sales,  this  farmer  made 
a  clear  profit  of  $400  to  $550  from  buying  and  selling  cattle,  about  $100 
from  poultry  and  fruit,  and  a  little  more  from  vegetable  produce. 
Another  farmer,  owning  25  acres  of  land,  sold  less  than  $200  worth  of 
milk  and  other  products,  but  received  $2,000  or  more  from  sunmier 
boarders  and  lodgers.  The  net  profits  from  the  boarders  were  proba- 
bly not  more  than  one-sixth  or  the  gross  receipts.  A  third  runs  a 
bakery  in  connection  with  his  14-acre  farm,  and  tne  bakery,  doubtless, 
much  more  than  doubles  his  income  from  farm  products,  which  in  the 

?'ear  ending  September,  1909,  amounted  to  about  $200.  A  fourth 
armer,  who  sens  about  $650  worth  of  milk  and  vegetable  products, 
handles  junk  and  clears  something  like  $8  to  $10  a  week  by  this  means, 
and  during  the  summer  receives  $250  for  rooms  rented  to  summer 
lodgers. 

A  few  Hebrews  have  gone  rather  extensively  into  the  business  of 
keeping  summer  boarders.  One  man,  who  has  built  a  cheap  lodging 
house  especially  to  accommodate  these  transient  summer  resident^ 
claims  to  receive  in  the  gross  $1,000  a  week  when  the  season  is  at  its 
height.  This  means  nearly  150  boarders,  young  and  old.  A  second 
man,  who  has  entered  the  business  extensivelv,  reports  a  gross  income 
of  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  each  summer  and  a  profit  approximating 
$1,000.  A  great  many  Jews  come  here  for  the  *'  week  ena,"  and  from 
Saturday  until  Monday  this  man  has  freauently  more  than  200  per- 
sons to  lodge  and  feed.  Another  farmer,  wno  reported  80  to  85  board- 
ers during  the  week,  said  he  frequently  entertained  150  over  Sunday. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  net  income  from  boarders  and 
lodgers  represents  the  difference  between  a  fair  living  and  a  failure  in 
the  case  or  several  Hebrew  farmers. 

PEOPBRTY  OWNED. 

In  addition  to  their  farms,  which  run  from  10  or  12  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  up  to  114  acres,  one-half  or  more  tillable,  and  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  thereon,  a  number  own  * 'stores,"  shops,  or 
other  buildings,  and  ail  have  a  few  head  of  live  stock.  The  largest 
Jewish  assessment  recorded  for  1909  was  $7,400,  but  there  were  a  rew 
under  $500.  The  greater  number  of  assessments  lie  between  $2,000 
and  $4,000,  with  two  or  three  over  $5,000. 

A  comparatively  large  amount  of  indebtedness  is  shown.  Nearly 
all  of  the  farmers  made  very  small  cash  payments  on  their  first  pur- 
chases, ^ving  mortgages  on  the  land  for  the  unpaid  balances.  Many 
of  the  originS  mortgages,  some  given  several  years  ago,  have  not  yet 
been  released.  Of  those  interviewed,  nearly  all  reported  heavy 
debts,  aggregating  fully  three-fifths  of  the  reported  value  of  then- 
land.  Not  all  the  farmers  were  interviewed,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  those  from  whom  data  were  not  procured  are  in  any  bet- 
ter financial  condition  than  the  others.  Seven  typical  farmers  stated 
that  their  debts  aggregated  $18,000;  their  gross  property  thev  esti- 
mated at  $30,000.  Not  many  have  greatly  increased  the  vflSue  of 
their  properties  since  they  came  to  the  locaUty;  some  have  not  in- 
creased tne  value  of  property  at  all ;  most  are  rather  dissatisfied  and 
more  or  less  discouraged  over  the  agricultural  situation,  and  only 
one  or  two  newcomers  were  found  who  are  very  enthusiastic. 
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Some  have  invested  in  other  enterprises  and  a  number  have  bought 
Uve  stock  instead  of  paying  off  the  debts  on  their  real  estate.  Tney 
pay  their  interest  (usually  at  5  per  cent)  with  some  degree  of  prompt- 
ness;  but  Hebrew  notes,  as  a  nue,  are  not  considered  hi^-claas  secu- 
rities. According  to  business  men,  there  are  few  who  have  lai^e  bank 
accounts — either  savings  or  checking  accounts.  Merchants  are  not 
ready  to  extend  them  a  heavy  line  of  credit,  and  as  far  as  possible 
try  to  do  a  cash  business  with  them. 

LFVTNG   OONDmONS. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Hebrews  are  actually  segregated, 
though  thev  live  in  their  more  or  less  concentrated  communities. 
Their  neighoors  are  native  New  England  farmers,  Irishmen,  Germans, 
and  one  or  two  Italians.  A  few  have  bought  adjoining  farms  facing  a 
common  highway,  but  there  is  no  strictly  Jewish  colony  or  "quarter." 

A  few  of  the  farmsteads  present  a  very  cheerful,  prosperous,  and 
homelike  appearance;  the  interiors  of  some  homes  are  well  planned, 
well  furnished,  and  very  neat  and  orderly.  Others,  especially  of  the 
few  recent  comers,  are  very  dirty  and  untidy.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  of  good  size,  having  been  built  by  New  England  farmers.  Some 
of  these,  however,  are  great  bam-like  affairs,  and  one  in  particular, 
that  had  been  totally  abandoned  for  twenty  years  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  Jewish-Russian  household,  lool^  like  a  weather-beaten 
ruin. 

The  newcomers  have  taken  Uttle  pains  to  make  either  the  interiors 
or  the  exteriors  presentable  or  homelike.  This  is  largely  owing  to 
poverty,  of  course,  for  the  well-to-do  Hebrew  seems  to  have  a  lively 
sense  of  the  comfortable  and  the  artistic.  The  furniture  is  scanty, 
but  there  is  usually  a  '^best  room,''  or  parlor,  where  some  attempts 
at  decoration  and  the  furnishings  of  leisure  are  evident. 

In  the  matter  of  food  they  live  as  well  as  they  can.  The  gardens, 
dairies,  and  poultry  yards  supply  the  table  fairly  well,  and  it  appears 
that  the  Heorews  here  live  better  than  on  the  barren  Connecticut 
ridges.  Many  of  the  families  are  large  and  the  food  suppUed  yearly 
for  home  consumption  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  is  said  that  only 
the  newcomers  live  poorly.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Hebrew 
families  seldom  stint  or  deny  themselves  an  abundance  of  whole- 
some food.  They  may  sleep  uncomfortably  or  dress  insufficiently 
in  order  to  accumulate  money  or  pay  debts,  out  their  tables  are  said 
to  be  as  well  filled  as  their  means  afford. 

Socially,  they  take  most  of  their  amusements  and  recreations  in 
trips  to  town,  visits  to  neighbors  or  city  friends,  and  in  the  lively 
social  life  ushered  in  each  summer  season  by  the  summer  boarders. 
Most  of  the  amusements — dances,  parties,  excursions,  and  picnics — 
are  confined  to  the  Hebrews.  The  young  Americans  attend  some 
of  the  dances,  but  there  is  not  much  intermingling.  Several  of  the 
settlers  belong  to  Hebrew  fraternal  organizations.  But  none  reported 
membership  m  the  better  known  lodges  to  which  their  American 
neighbors  oelong.  There  is  little  race  prejudice,  but  no  intermar- 
riages have  occurred.  The  average  Amencan  in  the  community 
f ee&  that  he  is  superior  to  the  Hebrew,  both  socially  and  as  a  farmer. 
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He  admits  the  commercial  ability  of  most  of  these  foreigners;  but 
is  inclined  to  ridicule  their  attempts  at  farming.  To  this  a^ain 
there  are  exceptions.  A  few  of  the  early  arrivals  nave  proved  meir 
honesty,  industry,  integrity,  and  general  worth,  and  are  highly  re- 
spected by  all,  but  even  these  do  not  enter  fully  into  the  social  life 
01  the  conmiunity. 

So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  Hebrews  here,  as  elsewhere, 
have  high  ideals.  The  children  are  all  sent  to  school  without  neces- 
sity of  <M>mpQlsion,  and  very  many  of  them  attend  high  school  after 
completing  the  common-scnool  course.  Some  of  the  girls  attend 
the  State  normal  school  at  South  Framingham,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  boys  is  at  college.  In  school  they  are  known  as  very  prompt 
and  regular  in  attendance  and  very  apt  and  intelligent  in  their 
studies.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  Heorew  child  to 
win  prizes  or  attain  first  rank  in  scholarship.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  men  who  declared  they  are  unable  to  make  more  than  a  bare 
living,  and  that  the  clothing  of  the  younger  children  at  home  is  pro- 
vided by  older  children  at  work  in  the  cities,  were  sending  daughters 
to  a  normal  school  or  sons  to  high  school  or  business  colleges. 

Tlie  matter  of  outside  employment  is  closely  connected  with 
education.  It  is  true  that  few  of  the  young  people  seem  inclined  to 
the  farms.  A  poU  of  58  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Hebrew  farmers 
in  Holliston  and  vicinity  taken  somewhat  at  random  shows  that  28 
are  in  schools  of  some  kind  and  30  are  either  at  work  in  cities  or 
are  married  to  husbands  employed  in  cities  or  towns.  Most  of  those 
at  work  are  either^  workmen  or  independent  proprietors  in  some 
branch  of  the  clothing  trade  or  are  engaged  in  clencal  pursuits.  A 
few  of  tiie  yoimger  children  are  employed  rather  irregularly  in  the 
shoe  factories  near  by. 

Tliere  seem  to  be  no  farm  laborers  among  the  sons  of  farmers,  few 
or  no  independent  farmers,  wd  no  farmers'  wives  among  the 
daughters.  They  are  not  staying  on  farms,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
ruitd  life  does  not  appeal  to  the  yoimger  generation.  Plenty  of 
opportunities  for  labor  in  almost  any  line  of  industry  are  readily 
available  and  the  yoimg  people  seize  them  quickly.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  next  generation  of  Hebrews  in  this  commimity 
will  be  farmers.  In  maters  of  personal  morality,  family  integrity, 
and  in  their  political  relations  there  is  little  criticism  of  the  Hebrews 
among  their  American-bom  neighbors.  They  are  home  loving,  and 
m  family  a^airs  the  authority  of  the  father  is  almost  unquestioned. 
In  fact,  their  home  life  is  sucn  that  their  children  are  more  carefully 
brought  up  than  those  of  many  American  families. 

The  records  show  no  crimes  or  misdemeanors  committed  by  them, 
and  while  there  are  occasional,  perhaps  rather  frequent,  lawsuits 
not  many  are  of  a  serious  nature.  As  everywhere  in  rural  com- 
munities studied,  they  are  peaceable,  law-abimng,  and  sober. 
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OmZENSHIP. 

A  number  of  the  males  have  been  here  but  a  few  ;p'ears,  and  the 
most  of  these  are  still  aUens.  About  half  of  the  entire  number  of 
foreigners  of  voting  age  have  received  their  first  natiu*alization 
papers,  but  have  gone  no  further,  in  some  instances  because  of 
mabiUty  to  read  and  write  English,  while  in  others  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  except  apathy  or  indmerence. 

The  number  of  naturalized  Hebrew  citizens  is  small,  probably  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  in  the  three  towns.  They  take  some  interest 
in  town  affairs,  taxes,  and  town  meetings,  and  tnere  are  one  or  two 
influential  men  wh©  are  said  to  be  effective  poUticians.  The  few  grown- 
up boys  take  an  interest  in  state  and  national  politics  and  in  most 
homes  there  are  a  number  of  newspapers,  English  and  Yiddish,  daily 
and  weekly. 


Chapter  V. 

SVLUVAV  AVD  ULSTER  GOXnTTIES,  FEW  TOBK— ^EITESAL  FASM- 

nrO  AHD  SIFMMEB  BOABDEBS. 


INTEODirOTION. 

Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties  lie  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  According  to  the  last  census  SuUivan  Coimty 
had  a  population  of  34,795  and  Ulster  County  86,660.  Along  the  line 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  traversing  the  two 
counties,  numerous  Russian  Hebrews  have  settled  in  recent  years 
and  have  engaged  in  farming  and  other  pursuits.  The  towns  in  and 
near  which  Hebrews  reside  in  considerable  numbers  are  Liberty^  Fem- 
dale.  Fallsburg,  Centerville,  Parksville,  Summitville.  Mountamdale, 
Hurleyville,  and  Monticello,  in  Sullivan  County,  and  Ellenville,  Qreen- 
field,  and  other  places  in  Ulster  Cotmty. 

In  SuUivan  and  Ulster  counties  there  are  peiixaps  from  500  to  700 
Hebrew  farmers,  while  a  large  mimber  of  Hebrews  are  engaged  in 
runniog  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  each  town  and  vil- 
lage has  Hebrews  in  all  lines  of  business.  In  most  cases  these  people 
are  Russian  bom,  although  very  few  families  have  come  directly  from 
that  country.  It  m^  be  accurately  stated  that  they  are  practically 
all  from  New  York  City,  where  they  had  been  engaged  m  various 
pursuits  for  several  years  before  commg  to  this  section. 

On  account  of  the  altitude,  the  summers  are  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
for  this  reason  the  section  is  very  popular  as  a  sunmier  resort,  and 
the  fanners  are  doing  a  profitable  business  in  taking  summer  boarders. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  annual  report  (1909)  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultiiral  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  will  show  the  approxi- 
mate nimiber  and  distribution  of  Hebrew  farmers  in  SuUivan  and 
Ulster  counties,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  society: 

Table  14. — Number  and  loeaiion  of  Hebrew  JarmerB  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster  couri- 

ties,  N,  T. 

[Compiled  from  annual  report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  1909.] 


County  and  town. 

Farmers. 

County  and  town. 

Farmers. 

BolIlTsn  County: 

Ubwty.... 

97 
64 
80 
40 
91 
84 

Sullivan  County— Continued. 

Kountalndale 

81 

Burleyvllle : 

Summitville , . 

33 

^enwAlfl 

Ulster  County,  EUenville 

190 

faUnht^rr 

Total 

Monticello 

700 

Centerville 

The  number  of  farmers  shown  in  the  above  table  is  considered  too 
Ugh,  some  boarding-house  keepers  who  own  a  few  acres  of  land,  but 
who  make  no  pretense  of  farming,  and  laborers  on  Hebrew  farms  evi- 
dently having  been  enumerated.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  200 
individuals  dhown  in  the  preceding  table  are  not  actual  farmers. 
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The  general  contour  of  the  coimtiy  in  the  section  under  considemr- 
tion  is  yery  rugged,  tihe  two  counties  being  traversed  by  the  ranges 
foothills  oitne  CatskiU  Mountains.    The  soil,  as  a  general  thing. 


and  fool 

b  poor  and  worn  and  not  very  productive,  being  covered  with  stones 
and  badly  eroded.  Nearly  all  the  farms  and  fields  are  inclosed  by 
stone  fences,  built  of  material  gathered  on  the  land.  The  winters 
are  long  and  severe,  and  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  diversity  of 
crops  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  season.  The  principal  crops 
are  hay,  buckwheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  millet,  and  potatoes. 

On  account  of  these  adverse  conditions,  the  yield  j>er  acre  is  small 
and  the  quality  of  the  crops  produced  poor.  Daiiymg  was  f ormerlv 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  recent  years  this  branch 
of  farming  is  on  tiie  decline  and  Uttle  Uve  stock  is  Kept.  Because  of 
the  low  production  of  the  farms,  farmers  are  augmenting  their  meager 
incomes  by  taking  summer  boarders,  who  come  to  the  section  in  large 
numbers  from  New  York  City. 

mSTOBT  OF  THE   SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  Hebrews  to  settle  in  the  section  under  consideration 
came  as  early  as  1837  and  formed  a  small  colony  in  Wawarsing, 
Ulster  County.  Within  a  year  the  settlement  grew  to  10  families, 
but  diey  soon  became  discouraged  and  returned  to  the  city.  In 
1899  a  few  farms  were  owned  by  Hebrews  in  Ulster  and  Sullivan 
coimties,  but  not  until  about  five  years  ago  (1904)  did  they  begin  to 
come  in  large  numbers;  from  then  until  the  present  time  (1909)  they 
have  increfl^ed  each  year,  and  now  in  many  localities  all  of  the  farms 
are  owned  by  Hebrew  people.  The  counties  in  question  have  always 
been  popular  as  a  summer  and  health  resort,  and  many  Hebrews 
from  New  York  City  had  been  in  the  habit  oi  spending  their  vaca- 
tions there.  One  or  two  families  bought  farms  and  began  to  take 
summer  boarders.  Their  success  was  so  great  that  many  other 
Hebrews  at  once  began  to  purchase  propertv.  Each  Hebrew  on 
becoming  a  resident  immediately  engaged  m  the  real-estate  business 
and  got  the  neighboring  native  farmers  to  list  their  property  with 
hittn  for  sale;  eager  purchasers  were  foimd  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
coimtry  rapidly  filled  with  Hebrews,  the  native  farmers  moving 
either  to  tne  cities  or  to  other  farming  sections.  As  the  Hebrew 
population  increased,  there  was  a  demand  for  Hebrew  storekeepers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  men  of  this  race  in  all  branches  of  trade. 
The  newcomers  settled  in  the  small  towns  throughout  the  two  coun- 
ties, and  now  many  of  the  villages  have  an  almost  exclusively  Hebrew 
population. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  migration  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties.  On  account  of  the  altitude,  the  locality 
is  considered  very  beneficial  to  those  who  suffer  from  weak  lungs  or 
tuberculosis,  and  it  is  said  that  many  Jewish  families  have  come  to 
the  locality  on  that  account.  Some  have  been  attracted  by  the 
opportxmity  to  take  boarders  during  the  summer;  others  have  sought 
the  country  because  of  the  beUef  that  their  children  would  be  more 
healthy  there  than  in  the  crowded  tenements  of  the  city^hile  many 
have  settled  with  the  sole  purpose  of  farming  in  view.  The  Hebrews 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  any  particular  locality,  but  have 
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settled  all  along  the  line  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad, 
usually  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles  from  a  town  or  railroad  station. 


TBBMS  or  PTJSOHASS. 


In  nearly  all  instances  the  land  has  been  purchased  and  very 
few  leases  are  made.  It  is  said  that  the  price  paid  has  usually  been 
very  much  in  excess  of  the  true  value  or  the  land.  On  account  of 
the  high  prices  offered  by  Hebrews  the  American  farmers  have  been 
eager  to  sell  and  values  have  advanced  steadily  for  the  past  five 
vearsy  owing  to  the  demand  created.  The  terms  of  piux^hase  have 
been  peculiar.  The  native  farmers,  because  of  the  high  prices  they 
were  receiving  for  their  land,  were  often  careless  of  the  terms  given 
and  many  have  had  cause  to  regret  their  hastiness  in  seUin^  their 
farms.  Hebrews  in  buying  property  have  usually  made  a  smidl  cash 
payment,  the  balance  being  payable  after  long  or  indefinite  periods. 
The  native,  who^  was  usufdly  unfainiliar  with  any  line  of  business 
other  than  farming,  was  often    ruined  by  seUin^  out.     The  cash 

1>ayment  received  was  not  enough  to  purcnase  a  larm  in  any  other 
ocality,  and  the  annual  interest  was  not  sufficient  to  support  his 
family ;  consequently  some  men  who  were  formerly  property  owners 
and  independent  farmers  in  this  section  are  now  employed  as  farm 
laborers. 

In  several  instances,  Hebrews  in  making  a  piux^hase  bought  the 
farm  with  all  stock,  machinery,  farming  implements,  i>oultiT,  etc., 
included.  In  some  of  these  cases,  it  is  asserted,  American  farmers 
have  neglected  to  take  a  chattel  mortgage,  and  the  purchaser,  after 
holding  the  farm  through  the  boarding  season,  has  sold  all  the  live 
stock,  poultry,  machinery,  and  other  personal  property  for  more 
than  the  casn  payment,  so  that  the  native  has  been  left  with  a  farm, 
much  run  down  for  lack  of  cultivation,  but  without  his  live  stock, 
machinery,  and  equinment;  meantime  the  Hebrew  has  disappeared 
from  the  locality.  6nly  in  rare  instances  have  Hebrews  paid  cash 
for  their  farms,  and  most  of  the  property  to  which  they  hold  title  b 
mortgaged  heavily. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  several  preceding  chapters,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
estabUsh  immigrants  on  farms  throughout  different  sections  of  the 
country.  To  me  efforts  of  this  society,  the  Hebrew  farmer  owes  in 
a  great  measure  whatever  success  he  may  have  attained.  One  of 
the  ^atest  benefits  is  the  granting  of  loans  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
purchase  land;  51  farm  loans  were  granted  in  New  York  in  1908, 
amounting  to  $27,750,  while  in  1909  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  same  State 
secured  56  loans,  amounting  to  $20,554.15.  A  total  of  242  loans 
have  been  granted  by  this  society  to  Jewish  farmers  in  New  York, 
amounting  to  $100,274.15:  212  of  these  loans  have  been  closed, 
amounting  to  $89,860.44;  tne  principal  outstanding  is  $53,677.65,  and 
interest  in  arrears  amounts  to  $190.63.^ 

The  following  table,  made  up  from  information  secured  from  24 
Hebrew  farmers  in  the  region  under  discussion,  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  prices  paid  for  farms  by  immigrants;  also  of  the  size  and  con- 
dition of  farms  when  first  purchased.  One  farm  was  not  tillable,  5 
were  tillable  but  at  the  time  of  purchase  were  not  under  cultivation, 

•Annual  Reports,  1908  and  1909,  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 
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and  17  were  cultivated  in  whole  or  in  part.  As  previously  stated 
the  prices  paid  were  in  excess  of  the  true  value  of  the  land  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  but  on  account  of  the  demand  for  farms  on 
which  to  establish  boarding  houses,  prices  have  advanced  and  are 
advancing  steadily. 

Tabls  15. — Fint  purchase  of  land,  condition,  nxe  qf/armi,  and  pria  paid^  t4  Hebrew 

/amiliet,  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties,  N.  F. 


CoDdltioD  of  land. 

Nitmber 
offvma. 

Avenfle 

number 
ofacrei 
per  term. 

Average  piioe  per— 

Avenge 

cash 
payment. 

Farm. 

Acre. 

None  tillable 

1 

5 

17 

1 

27 

77.80 
106.90 
112 

$500 
3,600 
6,8S2 
6,000 

$19 
46 
64 
45 

$soo 

Tillable  bat  not  ooHlvated 

1.540 

Three-fourths  or  more  cultivated 

2,123 

(•) 

•Not  reported. 
CHABAGTEB  OF   IMMIGRANTS. 

All  immigrants  in  the  section  are  Russian  Hebrews  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  lived  in  New  York  City  before  engaging  in  farming. 
Their  previous  occupations  have  been  various;  tne  majority  have 
owned  some  kind  of  business,  either  clothing  stores,  second-hand 
stores,  pawn  shops,  or  furniture  stores;  some  have  been  real  estate 
agents,  one  or  two  were  contractors,  and  several  owned  restaurants. 
Tliose  who  had  formerly  worked  for  wages  were  clerks  in  stores, 
traveling  salesmen,  workers  in  garment  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, etc.  None  have  been  general  or  farm  laborers  in  the  United 
States,  and  very  few  had  had  any  fanning  experience  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  settlers  had  been  in  some  line  of  business  which  was 
closely  confining,  so  that  only  a  small  number  were  physically  fit  to 
endure  field  labor  in  the  hot  sun  or  the  generally  hard  work  on  the 
farm.  In  consequence,  the  first  years  of  farm  life  were  hard  for  many. 
Not  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  and  being  unable  to 
do  the  work  themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  hired  help;  this 
was  a  necessary  emense,  wmch  added  greatly  to  the  financial  burden 
of  the  settlers.  In  many  instances,  crops  failed,  live  stock  died 
owing  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  proper  attention,  dairv  and  poultry 
products  fell  oflF  greatly  for  the  same  reason,  and  very  often  the  settler 
expended  more  money  in  producing  a  crop  than  it  was  worth  in 
the  market  after  being  harvested.  Ir  it  had  not  been  for  the  revenue 
derived  from  summer  boarders,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Hebrews  could  have  retained  their  farms,  for  the  crops  they  raised 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  support  their  families. 

EOONOMIO  HISTOBT  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB  FAMILIES. 

In  the  settlements  of  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties  a  special  study 
was  made  of  24  representative  famiUes.  Thejr  represent  families 
that  have  engaged  in  farming  at  different  times  since  the  settlements 
were  first  made.  The  heads  of  all  the  families  were  foreign-bom,  22 
being  natives  of  Russia  and  1  each  of  Roumania  and  Austria^Hungaiy. 

Iimnediately  nrior  to  engaging  in  farming,  23  families  were  located 
in  the  United  otates,  21  were  residents  of  New  York  City,  and  2  of 
Brooklyn.    Only  1  family  came  to  the  locality  direct  from  Russia. 
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The  great  variety  of  occupations  followed  by  immigrants  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  before  engaging  in  farming  is  note- 
worthy. The  24  heads  of  families  from  whom  information  was 
secured  reported  12  different  occupations  abroad  and  15  in  the  United 
States.  In  Europe  S  men  were  engaged  in  farming  for  themselves, 
1  worked  on  the  larm  of  his  father-m-law,  and  1  was  a  farm  laborer. 
One  was  a  baker,  1  a  clerk  in  his  father's  shop,  1  a  cattle  trader,  1  a 
common  laborer.  There  were  also  a  butcher,  a  painter,  a  salesman,  a 
watchmaker,  a  tailor,  a  peddler,  and  a  contractor.  In  the  United 
States,  4  worked  in  factories,  5  were  proprietors  of  stores.  There 
were  also  a  contractor,  a  manufacturer,  a  baker,  a  restaurant 
keeper,  a  saloon  keeper,  a  street  vender,  a  painter,  a  butcher,  a 
furrier,  a  tailor,  a  peddler,  and  a  real-estate  agent.  Six  followed  the 
same  occupations  m  the  United  States  that  they  had  been  engaged 
in  abroad. 

No  supplementary  occupations  were  entered  in  by  the  24  heads  of 
families  from  whom  information  was  secured;  after  purchasing 
farms  a  living  was  made  from  the  start  either  from  the  farm  or 
revenue  derived  from  summer  boarders. 

FBOGBESS  OF  COLONY. 

The  progress  of  the  Sullivan  and  Ulster  County  settlement  from 
an  ajgricultural  standpoint  has  been  slow.  The  art  of  farming  can 
not  be  acquired  in  a  short  period  of  years,  and  the  Hebrew  farmer 
IB  slowly  learning  through  adverse  experiences  the  proper  care, 

E reparation,  and  cultivation  necessary  to  success.  Each  year  a 
ttle  progress  is  made,  and  a  few  families  are  now  depending  upon 
the  farm  alone  for  support,  but  the  vast  majority  must  still  look  to 
boarders  to  supply  a  livelihood. 

From,  time  to  time  many  families  have  deserted  the  different  set- 
tlements. It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number,  as  each  year  farms 
are  changing  hands  and  new  families  are  coming  in.  In  all  cases,  as 
far  as  can  t^  learned,  the  deserters  have  returned  to  New  York  City 
and  have  taken  up  their  old  pursuits.  The  usual  cause  of  desertion 
is  lack  of  success  as  farmers  or  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  their 
isolated  condition  in  the  country.  Many  who  own  boarding  houses 
or  hotels  go  to  the  city  in  the  fall  and  return  in  time  for  the  boarding 
season  the  following  summer.  Very  few  of  those  who  have  deserted 
the  settlements  retain  their  land;  they  have  uaually  turned  it  over 
to  some  other  Hebrew  family,  who  assume  the  mortgage.  Others 
have  left  the  locality  when  the  payments  fell  due,  and  in  consequence 
the  land  has  reverted  to  the  onginal  owner. 

As  before  stated,  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  two  counties 
from  500  to  700  Hebrew  farmers,  the  total  population  engaged  in 
farmingbeing  approximately  2,500,  including  men,  women,  and  clul- 
dien.  Besides  those  who  own  farms,  there  is  a  considerable  village 
population  of  Hebrews  in  different  lines  of  business,  sufficient  to 
Dring  the  total  number  of  Hebrew  inhabitants  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster 
counties  dose  to  5,000« 
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soil;  OLDiATB,  AND  TOPOOBAPHT. 

The  general  topography  of  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties  is  broken 
and  mountainous.  Between  the  hills  streams  have  cut  deep  yaUeja 
through  a  long  period  of  time.  The  highest  elevations  in  the  section 
where  Hebrew  mmiigrants  have  setU^  are  at  lib^rtv,  Parksville, 
Femdale,  and  other  places  alon^  the  line  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railroad,  the  altitude  at  these  points  ranging  from 
1,400  and  1,800  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  rocks  which  underlie  the  soil  consist  of  sandstone  and  shales. 
These  rocks,  while  influencing  the  soil  conditions,  have  not  riven 
rise  to  the  soUs  directly.  This  region  lies  near  the  southern  limit 
reached  by  the  invasion  of  the  great  continental  dacier,  which  once 
covered  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  During  this  glacia- 
tion  the  local  rock,  both  shale  and  sandstone,  was  thoroughly  groimd 
up  at  the  surface,  and  this  pulverized  material  was  mixed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  earth  and  stones  brought  in  by  the  glacial 
ice  from  regions  farther  north.  The  resulting  soil  of  the  upland, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  small  proportion  of  material  of  other  locali- 
ties mingled  with  a  considerable  amount  of  detritus  from  underlying 
rock.  Mattered  through  this  mass  of  soil  material  are  numerous 
fragments  and  chips  of  the  original  rocks  of  the  region,  and  this  com- 
bination of  glacial  deposits  and  of  the  local  material  gives  rise  to 
the  chief  upland  soil,  a  silt  loam.  Through  years  of  erosion  the 
hills  have  been  denuded  of  this  soil  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  the 
steeper  slopes  the  bed  rock  is  very  near  the  surface,  having  only  a 
thin  coating  of  soil  mixed  with  loose  rocks,  a  fact  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Along  the  streams  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. There  materials  brought  down  from  the  uplanos  have  oeen 
deposited,  and  the  bed  rock  is  deeply  covered  with  earth,  which  in 
some  places  is  very  productive,  but  there,  as  in  the  uplands,  bowlders 
and  loose  stones  are  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  land  is  cleared,  though  only  a  small  percentage  is  under 
cultivation.  Of  the  crops  raised,  potatoes  succeed  best  and  vield 
from  76  to  126  bushels  per  acre  of  tubers  of  good  quality  both  for 
eating  and  storing.  However,  potatoes  are  a  remunerative  crop  on 
this  soil  only  by  comparison,  and  this  type  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
very  desiraole  soil  for  their  production.  Com  is  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  usually  does  not  mature  and  is  used  u>t  silage.  The 
growth  is  short.  Koot  crops  are  no t^  grown  extensively,  and  v^e- 
tables  only  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  home  demands.  Wheat, 
very  little  of  which  is  grown,  yields  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 
There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  oats,  of  which  the  yield  ranges  from 
25  to  40  bushels.  Buckwheat  is  extensively  grown,  from  10  to  20 
bushels  per  acre  being  the  range  of  yield.  A  small  acreage  of  rye  is 
sown. 

Of  all  the  crops  raised,  grass  is  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  typical  soil  is  occu- 
pied by  hay  meadows  and  pastures.  As  a  rule  these  laadi  are  not 
carefully  seeded,  and  the  stand  is  often  poor  and  weedy.  Ccmse- 
quently  the  yields  are  low,  ranging  from  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  tons  per  acre. 
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Small  orchards  are  found  on  the  farmsteads  and  the  trees  make  a 
fair  jgrowth.  Plums  and  berries  do  well,  but  pears  and  peaches  give 
indifferent  results.  On  the  whole,  little  attention  is  given  to  horti- 
cultural crops. 

AOmOULTUBAL  OONDrnOHS. 

The  24  farms  included  in  the  detailed  inyestigation  of  the  Com- 
mission range  from  7  to  236  acres.  Only  1  farm  is  under  10  acres,  1 
is  between  20  and  40  acres,  8  between  40  and  80  acres,  8  between  80 
and  120  acres,  1  between  120  and  160  acres,  and  5  between  160  and 
240  acres  each.  Two  of  the  farms  are  tillable  but  not  cultivated,  4 
have  an  averajge  of  one-fourth  and  under  one-half  under  cultivation. 
4  farmers  cultivate  between  one-half  and  three-fourths  of  their  total 
acreage,  and  14  three-fourths  or  more. 

The  approximate  production  per  acre  of  the  averi^e  Hebrew  farmer 
is  below  tnat  of  the  neighboring  American  farmer.  In  fact,  it  is  stated 
that  the  immigrant  on  mnd  equally  as  good  as  that  of  the  native  does 
not  raise  one-half  the  produce  per  acre,  and  that  the  crops  are  usually 
very  inferior  in  quaUfy.  The  condition  of  the  farm  owned  by  the 
immigrant,  as  coii^ared  with  the  neighboring  farms  of  Americans, 
is  mudi  inierior.  Most  of  the  Hebrews  attempt  to  raise  only  enough 
to  supply  feed  for  live  stock,  and  sufficient  v^etables  for  the  table, 
consequently  much  of  the  land  on  the  larger  farms  is  not  under 
cultivation  and  is  suffered  to  ^w  up  in  brush  and  weeds ;  moreover  the 
Hebrews  are  very  negligent  with  respect  to  their  fences  and  rarely  repair 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farms  of  Americans  are  generally  weU 
cared  for;  most  of  the  available  land  is  under  cultivation,  fences  are 
usuidly  in  good  repair,  and  crops  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
cultivation.  Dunng  the  summer  months,  when  crops  require  a  great 
amount  of  work,  the  Hebrew  as  a  rule  has  his  house  full  of  boarders, 
cultivation  is  ne^ected,  crops  are  not  harvested  at  the  proper  time, 
and  much  loss  is  occasioned.  ^  Very  often  the  hay  is  not  cut  until  early 
in  September,  and  by  that  time  has  become  so  ripe,  dry,  and  woody 
that  it  is  almost  useless;  com  is  not  plowed  oiten  enough  and  is 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds;  very  few  gardens  show  signs  of  care 
and  the  vegetables  are  of  a  yeiy  inferior  quality.  In  many  cases, 
on  account  of  failure  to  repair  the  fences,  live  stock  has  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  growinfi;  crops. 

^  Few  of  the  Hebrew  settlers  had  any  previous  agricultural  expe- 
rience, and  settled  on  their  farms  utterly  igiiorant  of  every thmg 
that  a  successful  farmer  should  know.  American  farmers  say  that 
they  know  of  numerous  instances  where  Jews  have  purchased  large 
farms  and  have  been  obliged  to  hire  men  to  show  them  how  to 
milk  a  cow,  harness  a  horse,  and  operate  a  plow,  mower,  or  harrow; 
that  many  of  them  do  not  Imow  at  what  season  to  plant  the  various 
crops,  what  amoimt  of  seed  to  use  per  acre,  and  now  to  apply  fer- 
tilizers to  the  land;  that  they  are  also  ignorant  of  the  proper  feed  or 
care  of  live  stock  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is  said  that 
seven  or  eight  cows  in  the  care  of  a  native  farmer  will  generally  pro- 
duce more  milk  and  butter  than  twice  that  number  managed  by  a 
Hebrew. 

Of  the  24  farmers  from  whom  detailed  schedules  were  secured, 
4  own  only  1  horse,  17  have  from  2  to  3  horses,  and  3  from  4  to  6. 
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Two  farmers  have  only  1  cow,  1  haa  3,  7  from  4  to  6, 3  from  7  to  9, 
and  9  have  more  than  10.  Very  few  young  cattle  are  kept.  The 
average  value  of  the  horses,  as  ^ven  by  the  farmers  themselves,  is 
$100  each,  but  probably  this  is  m  excess  of  the  true  value.  The 
average  value  or  the  cows  as  reported  by  the  farmers  was  $33  each. 

Some  Hebrew  farmers,  owning  from  70  to  100  acres  of  land  and  from 
5  to  10  cows,  were  buying  milk,T)utter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  to  supply 
food  for  their  boarders.  This  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  concerning  methods  of  farming^  dairying, 
and  poultry  raising;  in  all  cases  efficient  farmers  similarly  situated 
would  be  able  to  supply  food  for  their  tables  from  the  products  of 
the  farm  at  a  much  less  cost  than  these  farmers  now  procure  it. 

A  number  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  section  employ  Polish 
farm  laborers  and  are  more  successful  than  their  neighbors  who  try 
to  do  the  farm  work  themselves.  The  Poles  have  been  farm  laborers 
in  Europe,  are  famihar  with  agricultural  conditions,  and  thus  are 
able  to  advise  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  croj)s ;  they 
are  also  good  dairymen,  and  few  Hebrews  who  employ  Polish  labor 
are  forced  to  buy  suppUes  from  native  farmers.  Other  Hebrews  have 
secured  American  managers  to  oversee  their  farms;  these  also  have 
been  fairly  successful  and  produce  crops  equal  in  quaUty  to  those  of 
natives.  In  a  few  rare  instances  Hebrews  who  have  been  fanners  in 
Europe  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  farming  and  are  doing  well. 
A  Hebrew  farmer  near  Parksville  said  that  he  had  been  reared  on  a 
farm  in  Russia  and  had  agricultural  experience;  that  upon  buVing  a 
farm  in  the  section  he  at  first  took  boarders,  but  soon  saw  that  he 
could  not  maintain  a  boarding  house  and  conduct  his  farm  properly. 
He  soon  abandoned  the  summer  boarder  business  and  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  farming,  with  the  result  that,  according  to  his  statement, 
he  clears  more  money  from  his  farm  each  year  than  he  was  ever  able 
to  do  previously. 

The  Hebrew  settlers,  though  imdoubtedly  unsuccessful  as  farmers, 
are  making  money  out  of  keeping  boarders,  and  each  year  are  learning 
more  about  farming.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  a  successfid 
settlement  throughout  the  two  counties  is  fairly  bright.  Farming  is 
a  calling  which  requires  years  of  experience  and  a  thorough  knowledgje 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  if  he  is  to  be  efiicient.  Tte  Hebrew  immi- 
grants as  a  general  rule  have  Uved  in  the  large  cities  for  generations 
and  have  had  absolutely  no  training  for  farm  life,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  can  take  up  farming  and  be  successful  from  the 
start.  Nevertheless,  they  are  unusualljr  bright  and  intelligent,  are 
quick  to  learn,  and  without  doubt  will  in  time  master  farming  and 
become  as  successful  as  their  American  neighbors. 

All  the  settlers  have  engaged  in  general  farming  and  none  give 
exclusive  attention  to  one  crop.  The  immi^ant  plows  his  land,  puts 
in  his  crops  of  com,  rye.  oats,  potatoes,  or  millet,  and,  as  a  rule,  tnere 
all  cultivation  ends.  The  boarding  season  begins  about  the  time  the 
crops  need  most  attention,  and  they  are  neglected  for  the  more 
profitable  business  of  keeping  summer  boarcfers.  The  machinery 
and  tools  used  by  the  Hebrews  are  the  same  as  those  of  Americans, 
and  include  farm  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  and  occasionally 
a  reaper  for  ry^e  and  oats.  Immigrants  snow  httle  judgment  in  the 
fertilization  of  land,  and  many  use  no  manure  or  fertilizer,  although 
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some  applied  plant  food  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the  po(»r  and  worn 
land. 

As  has  been  explained,  Hebrew  farmers  sell  little  of  their  crops, 
and  nearly  everytlung  produced  is  kept  for  home  consumption. 

None  of  the  24  farms  investigated  aimually  producea  any  one 
crop  to  the  value  of  more  than  $350,  and  only  one  reached  that 
amount,  the  crop  in  this  case  being  apples.  Nineteen  farms  were 
reported  as  producing  hay  to  the  average  value  of  $191  per  farm; 
12  were  reported  as  producing  potatoes  to  the  average  value  of  $129 
per  farm,  and  1  produced  garden  truck  to  the  value  of  $125.  These 
were  the  only  instances  where  the  average  value  of  any  single  crop 
per  farm  exceeded  $100. 

Improvements  and  buildings  are  in  all  cases  ^ood.  The  Hebrew, 
upon  purchasing  a  piece  of  property  in  this  vicmit^,  at  once  sets  to 
work  to  improve  the  dwelling,  and  usually  enlai^es  it  so  as  to  accom- 
modate as  manj  simuner  ooarders  as  possible.  As  a  rule  the 
dwelling  houses  m  all  the  settlements  are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
Bams  and  other  outbuildings  are  not  ^ven  much  attention,  but  in 
several  instances  have  been  converted  into  very  comfortable  dormi- 
tories. In  some  cases  dancing  pavilions  had  been  erected.  The 
value  of  property  bought  by  Hebrews  has  generally  been  greatJy 
enhanced  not  by  improving  the  land,  but  by  the  addition  of  large 
dwellings  or  summer  hotels. 

MARKETS   AND  MARKETING  FACILrriES. 

Markets  and  marketing  facilities  are  very  good.  New  York  CSty 
is  near  enough  to  Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties  to  afford  a  splendid 
market;  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  dairy  products.  Milk 
trains  run  regularly  over  the  road  connecting  the  two  counties  with 
the  city.  There  is  also  a  large  local  demand  for  garden  truck,  poultry 
products,  dairy  products,  and  fruit  during  the  sunmier  months  to 
supply  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Local  production  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  are  shipped 
in  from  other  places.  In  winter  it  is  necessary  to  ship  in  hay  and  com, 
as  the  Quantity  of  these  crops  raised  does  not  supply  the  demand. 

The  dwelling  houses  of  all  the  settlements  under  consideration  are 
good  and  are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Outbuildings  and  bams  may 
sometimes  be  neglected,  but  in  no  instances  the  dwellings.  Many 
houses  have  been  so  added  to  and  enlarged  that  they  are  really 
summer  hotels,  and  are  provided  with  modem  improvements. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  cheaper  boarding  houses  generally  is 
not  good,  and  quite  often  the  interior  of  the  dweUing  is  very  unclean. 
There  is  said  to  be  considerable  overcrowding  of  sleeping  rooms  in 
this  class  of  houses,  often  from  six  to  ei^ht  adults  being  quartered 
in  one  apartment.  These  conditions  obtain,  however,  only  in  the 
cheaper  boarding  houses;  those  charging  higher  prices  are  in  all  cases 
more  cleanly  and  there  is  less  congestion. 
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OPPORTUNTmS  FOB  EMFLOTHEHT. 

There  are  few  existing  opportunities  to  secure  employment  in  the 
section  except  at  farm  labor;  and  as  such  work  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  Hebrews,  most  of  the  younger  generation  seek  employment  in 
the  dW;  in  fact;  none  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  farms 
work  K>r  wages  or  seek  employinent  in  the  neighborhood,  and.  the 
farm  laborers  of  the  locality  are  either  Americans  or  Poles. 

With  the  growth  of  the  settlement  there  are  opportunities  for 
immigrants  in  all  lines  of  business,  and  as  ^e  population  is  increas- 
ing there  is  a  demand  for  more  Hebrew  stores  or  all  kinds.  Physi- 
cians, dentists,  druggists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  harness  makers, 
and  men  in  almost  every  trade  can  find  good  openings.  Hebrews 
experienced  in  farming  can  find  an  excellent  market  for  all  farm 
products— there  is  a  special  demand  for  milk,  butter,  poultry,  and 
eggs;  a  farmer  can  demand  almost  his  own  price  for  all  kinds  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  hay,  oats,  rye,  com,  and  buckwheat  always 
command  good  prices.  For  the  first-mentioned  products  the  highest 
prices  are  paid  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  the  winter  the 
staple  crops  are  in  demand.  Thus  the  farmer  has  a  splendid  market 
for  the  entire  year,  and  there  is  a  fine  opportunitv  for  those  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  farming  alone  to  wm  profitable  returns. 

No  industries  other  than  farming,  keeping  boarding  houses,^  stores, 
and  summer  hotels  are  being  developed.  Man^  Hebrews  are  in  busi- 
ness in  the  different  towns  and  villages,  owning  clothing,  grocery, 
drug,  and  general  stores,  butcher  shops,  harness  and  shoe  mops,  news 
stands,  etc.  In  business  they  are  more  progressive  than  natives,  and 
handle  a  better  and  more  diversified  line.  The  American  storekeeper 
has  not  branched  out  and  improved  his  business  as  the  population 
has  increased,  but  has  been  content  with  tiie  old  methods  of^keeping 
a  ^'country  store.''  Hence  the  Hebrew  has  quickly  outdistanced 
him  and  secured  the  trade  lost  by  the  native  on  account  of  his  obso- 
lete methods.  Americans  in  busmess  say  that  when  immigrants  first 
came  into  the  section  they  extended  them  credit  at  their  stores,  but 
so  many  accounts  were  lost  that  they  ceased  to  credit  any  Hebrews; 
on  the  other  hand,  Hebrew  storekeepers  ^ve  credit  to  people  of  their 
Own  race,  and  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  m  collecting  money. 

PROPERTY  OWNBP. 

^  Property  owned  bv  Hebrews  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties  con- 
sists of  famis,  hotels,  and  stores,  and  real  estate  in  the  different 
towns  and  villages.  Most  of  the  investments  made  by  inmoigrants 
have  been  in  farms  or  some  form  of  business  enterprise.  Debts 
owed  by  immigrants  consist  of  unpaid  balances  on  farm  purchases. 
These  obligations  are  covered  by  mortgages  on  the  land. 

The  table  given  below  shows  land  and  improvements  now  owned, 
condition  of  land,  size  of  farm,  and  average  value  per  farm  and  per 
acre  in  24  typical  cases.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  going  over 
the  table  that  on  nearly  every  farm  there  is  a  large  and  improved 
dwelling  or  summer  hotel,  which  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
farm  and  accounts  for  the  high  average  price  per  acre. 
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Tabls  16. — Land  and  imijprwemienU  now  owned,  eondiiicm  of  land,  tiu  <^  farms,  and 
average  value,  24  tfjneal  Hebrew  fanni,  SuUwan  and  Umer  counUee,  if.  T. 

Condition  oftaiKL 

Nnmbflr 
of  ttfins. 

ATwaga 

nnmbflr 

of  aores 

pcrtem. 

Ayerage  Talae  pcfw 

Farm. 

Acre. 

Ti]M>1tlHitmplfln14lTfit«1 

2 

4 

4 

14 

'    20 

78 

124 

107 

•  94,500 

»6,126 

6,175 

5,871 

•  S158 

ODo4Diirtii  and  ondar  one-balf  ooltlTated...... 

»84 

One-half  and  imd«rtbroe4oiirth8  cultivated 

50 

Tliiwi  fcniiUiii  w  iiiufo  iiiiHUafiwI 

55 

^Onaaefa 


abotd. 

Is  an  flKpcoriTO  dwelUng  eolaiswl  to  aooommodate  boardcn. 


The  next  table  shows  net  property  values  of  the  24  farms  under 
consideration.  The  vduations  shown  were  given  by  the  Hebrew 
fanxierB  themselves,  and  in  most  instances  undoubtedly  they  are 
Iddi,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  many  instances  the  owner  has  over- 
vwied  his  buildings  and  put  a  low  estimate  on  the  value  of  his  land. 


Tablb  17. — Number  <if  heads  qffinniUes  otminf  personal  and  real  property  of  specified 
net  value,  24  typical  Hebrew  farms,  SuUxvan  and  Ulster  counties,  N.  x. 


Value. 


Land  and 

Improve* 

menti. 


lire  stock 
and  Im- 
plements. 


Crops  on 
hand. 


Total 
property. 


9100  and  mider  tStW. .. . 
9350  aad  nndflr  9600. .. . 
9B0O  aad  under  tljOOO. . 
91yOOO  and  ondv  ll^SOO. 
9I,M0  and  under  92,600. 
92|no  and  und«  95^. 
95yOOO  or  over. 
Not 


1 
3 
9 
7 
3 
2 


3 

5 

13 

4 


4 

13 

5 

3 


Toftal. 


24 


24 


24 


The  statement  shows  the  average  size  of  farms  to  be  97.75  acres,  the 
middle  or  median  farm  having  84  acres.  It  is  further  diown  that  the 
total  real-estate  value  of  24  f anns  and  improvements,  with  an  aggre- 
^te  of  2,346  acres,  is  $140,400.  The  gross  value  of  all  property 
18  S170,929.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  is  lai^,  amoimting  to 
$61,600  on  17  farms.  Two  more  farms  of  the  24  show  indebted- 
ness, but  do  not  report  the  amount.  The  average  indebtedness  per 
farm  is  $3,624.  Part  of  this  sum  is  owed  on  land  and  part  for  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  dwellings.  Following  is  a  general  sum- 
mary showing  tbe  financial  condition,  etc.,  of  the  24  farms  included 
in  the  Commission's  inquiry: 

Fanns  leased  and  owned: 

Total  farma  of  lace 24 

Ayenge  aise  of  farm  (acres) 97. 75 

Median  fann  (acres) 84 

Kind  of  lanns,  gmeral 24 

Ftistpiirchase  cd  land  and  improvements 

Total  number  of  acres 2,346 

Avenge  acres  per  farm 97. 76 

Total  value 1123,000 

Avenge  value  per  farm |5, 125 

Avenge  value  per  acre $52 
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Farms  now  owned 24 

Total  number  of  acres 2, 34^ 

Number  of  acree  cultivated « 1, 693 

Number  of  acres  not  cultivated «  528 

Present  value  of  farms  now  owned: 

Land  and  improvements. 1140, 400 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  farm $5, 850 

Average  vsdue  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre $60 

Number  of  farms  showing  indebtedness 19 

Total  indebtedness &  $61, 600 

Average  indebtedness  per  farm b  $3, 624 

Gross  value  of  all  property $170, 929 

Net  value  of  all  property e  $96, 704 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per  farm ^$4, 396 

THBIFT  AND   INDU8TBIOU8NESS. 

In  comparing  immigrants  with  natives  in  regard  to  thrift  and 
industrionsness  on  the  farm,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  general  the 
native  sm^asses  the  Hebrew  in  both  particulars.  The  Hebrew  is 
careless  of  his  machinery  and  implements,  allowing  them  to  stand 
out  in  the  weather  and  suffer  for  lack  of  repairs;  he  is  wasteful 
with  his  crops,  and  occasions  much  loss  by  improper  harvesting  and 
lack  of  care  of  his  products,  and  by  poor  judgment  in  feeding  Uve 
stock.  The  Hebrew  seems  to  be  averse  to  the  manual  toil  of  the  farm 
and  will  employ  laborers  rather  than  do  the  work  himself;  hence  by 
his  superior  industry  the  native  farmer  is  enabled  to  cultivate  a  much 
larger  acreage  than  the  Hebrew  and  at  no  expense  for  farm  labOT. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  Uving  in  immigrant  houses  is  perhaps  a  little  higher 
than  in  the  home  of  the  average  American  farmer.  The  food  con- 
sumed in  Hebrew  boarding  houses  is  abimdant  and  of  good  quality. 
As  a  Hebrew  farmer  expressed  it:  "The  boarders  from  the  city  are 
not  particular  where  they  sleep,  as  they  rather  expect  to  *  rough  it ' 
when  they  come  to  the  country,  but  they  insist  on  having  good, 
wholesome  country  fare,  and  in  order  to  be  successful  the  farmer 
must  set  a  good  table." 

The  menu  consists  of  the  usual  meats  and  vegetables;  pork,  of 
course,  being  excepted.  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  good  housewives 
as  Americans;  the  food  not  being  cooked  or  served  in  as  cleanly  a 
manner,  nor  is  the  proper  care  or  attention  given  to  the  interior  of 
the  home. 

Clothing  worn  by  Hebrews  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  that  of 
neighboring  American  farmers.  Few  women  or  children  work  on  the 
farm;  this  fact  at  once  strikes  one  who  has  visited  a  typical  ItaUan 
farm  where  all  the  women  and  children  are  busy  in  the  fields.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  children  upon  reaching  an  age  where  they 
would  be  usefiu  on  the  farm  go  to  tne  city  to  secure  employment. 

«  Not  including  1  fcirm,  125  acres,  not  reporting  condition  of  land. 
b  Not  including  2  not  reporting  amount  of  indebtedness. 
cNot  including  2  not  reporting  net  value* 
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SUKMEB  BOABDEBS. 

Summer  boarders  from  whom  most  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  secure 
their  Kving,  come  from  New  York  City.  There  they  are  engaged  in 
various  confining  occupations  and  are  eager  to  spend  their  vacation 
in  the  country.  On  account  of  the  altitude,  the  section  is  considered 
very  healthful^  and  the  proximity  of  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties  to 
New  York  Citv,  leads  people  to  flock  to  these  coimties  during  the 
summer  montns. 

The  price  of  board  and  lodging  varies  from  $7  to  $15  per  week, 
according  to  accommodations,  and  very  few  Hebrew  families  have 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  boaraers  for  the  season,  which  usually  lasts 
about  two  months.  Board  and  lodging  at  $7  to  $10  per  week  means 
crowding,  sometimes  from  six  to  e^ht  persons  sleeping  in  the  same 
room,  and  many  occupying  cots  in  the  bam  and  tents  near  the  house. 
Where  the  price  of  board  is  higher,  there  is^  less  crowding  and  the 
houses  are  usua%  fitted  with  modem  conveniences. 

SOCIAL  UFE,  BAGS ,  PBEJUPIOi;,   BTO. 

The  amusements  and  entertainments  among  immigrants  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Americans.  During  the  wmter  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  visiting  among  the  farmers,  and  meetings  of  various  clubs,  and 
societies  are  held.  But  the  Hebrew  social  season  opens  in  reality  with 
the  arrival  of  the  summer  boarders  and  continues  until  they  return  to 
the  city.  The  boarding  houses  have  tennis  courts,  croquet  groimds. 
etc.,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests,  while  the  hotels  have  ball 
rooms  and  the  frecjuent  dances  attract  the  Hebrew  people  for 
miles  around.  Picmcs,  excursions  to  different  points  of  interest, 
baseball  games,  and  other  outdoor  amusements  are  indulged  in,  and 
tend  to  draw  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  two  coimtias. 
There  are  also  various  societies  among  the  Hetnrew  farmers  which 
encourage  social  intercourse  and  are  the  means  of  bringing  the  people 
together.^ 

There  is  a  strong  local  prejudice  against  Hebrews,  which  has  its 
foundation  in  vanous  causes.^  First,  there  is  the  natural  racial 
prejudice;  then  when  Hebrew  iinmigrants  first  began  to  come  into 
the  region  they  traded  at  American  stores,  and  spent  their  money 
among  natives,  but  as  the  immigrant  population  increased  they 
enter^  aQ  branches  of  business  and  the  Americans  gradually  lost 
their  trade,  and  this  added  to  the  local  ill  feeling  against  the  race. 
Furthermore,  many  disputes  have  arisen  because  hve  stock  owned  by 
Hebrews  has  been  allowed  to  ovemm  the  farms  of  Americans,  thus 
helping  to  increase  their  impopularity.  ^  On  account  of  this  general 
preju(uce,  Americans  are  averse  to  associating  with  Hebrews,  and  as 
soon  as  several  immigrant  families  secure  a  foothold  in  a  locality 
American  farmers  begm  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the  section. 
They  can  generally  find  ready  Hebrew  purchasers  and  in  a  short  time 
the  particular  comimunity  is  entirely  Hebrew.  Associating  little 
with  Americans  and  apparently  wishing  to  have  only  people  of  their 
own  race  aroimd  them,  ^ter  buying  a  piece  of  jwropertjr  they  at 
once  influence  friends  or  relatives  to  purchase  the  adjoining  farms 
if  possible,  and  as  the  prices  offered  are  usually  good  the  owners  are 
nearly  always  willing  to  sell. 
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The  tendency  of  the  colonists  seems  to  be  to  oongreeate  in  certain 
localities,  and  in  the  Tillages  of  ParinrilkL  Oentervuley  FaOsbim, 
South  Fallsburg,  Greenfield,  and  other  small  piaees,  there  are  relative^ 
large  Hebrew  populations.  The  reason  for  soeli  congregation  is  th^ 
around  the  places  mentioned  there  are  many  farms  and  boarding 
houses  owned  by  Hebrews ;  these  created  a  demand  for  supplies  of  afl 
kinds,  and  Hebrew  people  quickly  established  phoes  of  business  in 
the  villages.  These  new  establisnments  soon  aiverted  trade  from 
the  native  establishments,  and  in  some  instances  i>racticaHy  forced 
the  native  tradesmen  to  sell  out  and  go  to  neighboring  towns.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society 
(1908)  says: 

There  is  another  element  in  this  lection  which  is  n^dly  inciffwing;  sad  Aat  Is  Hm 
-village  popnlatimi.  Some  oi  the  hustling  villajses,  sudi  as  Oentenrille  tad  FlMfai- 
ville,  have  an  almost  exclusive  Jewish  population.  Nearly  every  one  of  diem  has 
its  pn3rBician,  dentist,  druggist,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  typical  Jewirii  rand 
settlement  in  the  old  country,  out  so  unlike  the  native  AnwncaB  village. 

■dxtoahohal  ooNinTioK04 

Sulliyan  and  Ulster  counties  are  supplied  with  good  schoob,  which 
are  well  attended  by  Hebrew  children.  Teachers  say  that  immigrant 
children  are  very  bright  and  eager  to  Imm,  tiiat  tfaley  make  as  good 
progress  as  Americans;  and  often  the  brightest  scholars  are  Hebrews; 
moreover,  the  Hebrew  children  are  more  regulur  in  attendance  than 
Americans,  and  the  truant  officers  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
Hebrew  parents. 

The  presence  of  the  Hebrew  immigrant  has  undoubtedly  had  a 
strong  mfluence  in  raising  the  educational  standard  of  the  section 
and  in  the  improyement  of  schools;  the  attendance  has  often  been 
doubled;  schools  which  had  been  closed  for  lack  of  attendance  have 
again  been  opened  and  the  teaching  force  increased.  Hebrew 
farmers  are  well  represented  on  the  local  school  boaids,  and  in  seyeral 
localities  all  of  the  school  officers  are  of  that  race. 

The  Jewish  Ag^cultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  is  also  taking 
great  interest  in  instructing  and  educating  the  farmer  in  agriculture. 
In  this  regard  the  annual  report  of  the  S<^ety  tor  1908  says,  in  p«t: 

To  put  the  Jewish  farmer  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  wHh  his  Ctentile  nei^^ihor  is 
the  purpose  of  the  comprehensive  educatioiuil  campai^  tnanginaled  this  year.  We 
consider  our  educational  work  of  far  greater  importance  fend  as  »sn  kHj  eairjing 
out  our  object  than  the  mere  granting  of  loans. 

The  Society  publishes  a  montUy  farming;^  ^uma!  in  Uddish, 
known  as  *  'The  Jewish  Farmer."  The  aim  of  uas  paper  Is  to  provide 
for  the  non-English  reading^  Hebrew  farmer  expert  advice  on  agri- 
cidtural  subjects  not  otherwise  ayailable.  A  binletin  is  issued  from 
time  to  time,  knovni  as  the  ''A,  B,  C  of  Farming/'  which  treats  of 
some  special  subject  of  timely  agricultural  importance.  The  oigan- 
ization  of  Hebrew  farmers'  associations  is  also  encouraged  in  the 
different  rural  communities.  There  are  associations  of  this  nature 
in  Sulliyan  and  Ulster  counties.  Their  aim  is  to  accomplish  the 
cooperatiye  buying  of  supplies  and  selling  of  products,  mii>roye- 
ment  of  farming  methods,  arbitration  of  disputes,  and  social  inter- 
course. The  society  has  also  established^  free  scholarahips  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  agricultunJ  colleges 
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of  various  States.    These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  competition, 
open  to  those  who  reside  and  work  on  their  fathers'  farm  or  farms. 

The  follo¥mig  agricultural  associations  have  been  established  in 
Siillivan  and  Ulster  counties:  Parksville  Farmers'  Association, 
SulUvan  County  League  of  HurleTville,  Femdale  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion, Sullivan  County  Lei^e  of  Cfenterville,  Sullivan  County  League 
of  Mountaindale,  Hebrew  Aid  Society  of  Briggs  Street,  and  Ulster 
County  Jewish  Farmers'  Association. 

FOLinOAL  OONDinONS. 

Most  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  show  considerable  civic  interest;  they 
subscribe  to  newspapers  and  seem  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  on  aU 
questions  of  public  interest.  The  majority  have  taken  out  either 
nrst  or  second  papers  and  it  is  said  all  are  eager  to  become  American 
citizens.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  in  elections,  and  Hebrews 
have  been  elected  to  different  local  offices  and  have  generally  given 
good  service. 

MOBAL  CX>NDinONS. 

Concerning  the  sobriety  and  general  moral  character  of  immi- 
grants, it  is  generally  stated  that  they  are  no  more  addicted  to  the 
use  of  alcohoUc  beverages  than  Americans,  and  the  general  moral 
character  of  the  different  settlements  is  excellent.  The  universal 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Russian  Hebrew  is  below  the  native  in 
honesty,  and  the  complaint  that  petty  larceny  and  minor  crimes 
have  been  on  the  increase  since  the  commg  of  Hebrews  to  the  section 
is  insistently  made.  Local  merchants  and  livery  men  claim  they 
have  lost  many  accoimts  by  crediting  Hebrews,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  difficult  for  Hebrews  to  secure  credit  from  Americans  in  business. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  several  prominent  citizens  state  that 
they  attribute  the  petty  crimes  to  summer  visitors  from  the  city, 
rather  than  to  the  permanent  Hebrew  residents. 

EFFSOT  OF  SETTLEMENT  ON  NEIOHBOBHOOD. 

The  advent  of  the  Hebrews  has  had  an  obvious  effect  on  the  region. 
Before  their  coming^  the  native  farmers  each  season  had  many 
boarders  from  the  city;  people  who  patronized  American  stores: 
and  the  summer  hotels  in  the  neighborhood  were  always  full  of 
wealthy  toiuists,  who  each  summer  brought  much  money  into  the  sec- 
tion. Since  the  influx  of  Hebrew  immigrants  the  number  of  Gentiles 
coming  to  the  locaUty  has  fallen  off  greatly.  Hebrews  buy  only  at 
stores  owned  by  people  of  their  own  race,  and  as  many  of  the  summer 
hotels  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hebrews,  little  trade  is  given  to 
Americans  in  the  community.  Consequently  the  native  in  business 
has  suffered.  On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  demand  created 
by  Hebrew  purchasers,  the  price  of  farm  land  and  other  real  estate 
in  the  section  has  almost  doubled,  schools  have  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  the  price  of  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs,  grain,  fruit, 
and  feed  for  live  stock  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  American  who 
has  retained  his  farm  find!  himself  in  a  better  position  to  make 
money  than  ever  before. 
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A  shift  in  population  has  also  been  caused  by  the  coming  of  the 
Hebrews;  native  farmers  who  have  sold  their  farms  have  moved  to 
other  localities,  and  certain  places  which  six  or  ei^htyears  ago  had 
an  exclusively  American  population  now  are  entirety  ^brew. 

SECOND  OSNEBATION. 

Hebrews  of  the  seH(X)nd  generation  associate  little  more  with  natives 
than  the  older  immigrant;  very  few  of  them  remain  on  the  farms  of 
their  parents,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work  they 
seek  employment  in  New  York  City.    None  have  intermarried  with      | 
natives. 

GENERAL  SUMMABT. 

Very  little  money  is  sent  abroad  each  year,  and  that  sent  is  for 
assisting  friends  or  relatives  to  come  to  this  coimtry. 

Without  doubt,  farming  holds  out  many  advantages  and  benefits 
to  the  Hebrew  immigrant.  Hebrews  who  nave  been  on  farms  some 
years  say  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  in 
Ulster  and  Sullivan  coimties  than  ever  before  in  their  lives.  Of  course, 
they  have  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  owing  to  ignorance  of  agri- 
cultural conditions,  racial  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  etc., 
but  each  year  they  are  makirig  proCTess,  and  imdoubtedly  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time  until  tne  Hebrew  farmer  will  become  an 
influential  factor  in  agricultural  commimities  throughout  this  part  of 
New  York. 

STATISTIOAL  DATA   FOB   SELECTED  FAMILIES. 

The  table  following  shows  the  economic  progress  and  present  con- 
dition of  12  typical  Hebrew  families  out  of  tne  24  from  whom  detailed 
schedules  were  secured  by  agents  of  the  Commission. 
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Tablb  18. — Eoonomde  ki»U)ff  4md  prtBent  finaneud  e(mdUicm  of 


Dsta  reported. 


Family  1. 


FsnllyS. 


Family  8. 


Famflyi. 


FUnfly  S. 


YearB  in  locality: 
Head 


Family 

Present  boQsediold  size 

Number  of  members  10  yean 
or  over. 

Male. 

Female 

Prevloas  location 


PreTtoofl  occupation. 


Value  of  property  boogfat. 
First  land  bought: 

Date TTT. 

Numbv  of  acres 

Price 

Terms 


Conditian.. 


Acres  of  land  now  owned. 
Acres  tUlable 


Number  of  apple  trees 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

CatUe 

Horses 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments. 

Livestock. 

Tools  and  implements 

Other  property 

Gross  value  of  all  property. . 

Indebtedness  on  land. 

Net  val ue  of  property 


6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


8. 
8. 
2. 
2. 


2 

4 

New    York, 

N.Y. 
Baker 


1 

1 

New   Yotk, 

N.Y. 
Owned  store. 


82,000. 


$1,500. 


1903 

85 

$4,000. 

$1,000  cash 
and  mort- 
gage. 

Land  stony.. 


1906 

50 

$3,500 

$1,500  cash 
and  mort- 
gage. 

Poor  and 
stony. 


85. 
85. 


50. 
50. 


Not  reported 


6. 
2. 


$4,500. 


$450.. 
$200.. 
$500.. 
$5,650. 
$2,000. 
$3,650. 


1 

$3,500. 
$100.. 


$500.. 

$4,100. 


$4,100. 


1. 
1. 

7. 
7. 

2. 
5. 


4. 
4. 

6. 
4. 


New   York, 

N.Y. 
Street  vender 


$8,000. 


2 

2 

New   York, 

N.Y. 
Ran  restao- 

rant. 


$2,500. 


1906 

175 

$6,500 

$2,000  cash, 
$500  per 
year  until 

_paid. 

Hilly  and 
stony. 


1906 

160 

$6,500. 

$1,000  cash 

and  mort- 

gag». 

Fair   condi- 
tion. 


176. 
125. 


leo. 

100. 


19. 
4.. 


17. 
2.. 


$6,500. 


$6,500. 


$702.. 
$300.. 

$275.. 
$7,777. 
$4,500. 
$3,277. 


$636.. 
$200.. 
$350.. 
$6,686. 
$3,500. 
$3,186. 


6. 
6. 
9. 
4. 


1 

3 

New    York, 

N.Y. 
Bottdierand 


$2,000. 


1903... 

70 

$1,300. 
Cash... 


Stony  and 
not  under 
cultivation. 

70 

70 


Not  reported 


10. 
2.. 


$3,000. 


$486 

$200 

$375 

$4,060. 


$4,060. 


ANNUAL  FARM  INCOICB 


Prodoets. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Buckwheat..... 

$40 

$86 

$18 

$18 

28 

160 

Com 

Hay 

$132 

80 

40 

155 

800 

100 

86 

160 

216 

106 

Millet 

Oats 

78 
140 

80 
70 

80 
83 

$83' 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Orchard  products 

Dairy  products 

675 

$75 

6400 

$400 

»806 
»84 

305 
84 

50 
»38 
»30 

50 
38 
30 

Live  stock  products... 

Poultry  prod  ucts 

Total 

482 

75 

1,036 

400 

806 

674 

(•) 

201 

Bvpplementary  Income 

«$1,000 

e$l,800 

«$576 

e$624 

C$1,100 

•NotrqiKMted. 


>  Not  indnding  amount  consumed  at  home. 
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certain  typical  Hebrew  familieSf  SuUivan  and  Ultter  countie$t  N.  Y, 


FamOy  CL 


Family  7. 


Family  8. 


Family  9. 


Family  10. 


Family  11. 


Family  12. 


4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

New  York, 

N.Y. 
Worked  In 

knitting 

mlU. 
11,200 

1906 

90 

$1,800 

$600  cash,  bal- 
ance on 
time. 

Fair 

90 

40  cultivated. 

8midl<»vhard 

2 

2 

$3A» 

$$11 

$100 

$450 

$3.761 

2800 

$2,961 


1, 
1. 
4. 

2. 


1 

1 

New    York, 

N.Y. 
Owned  store. 


$4,000. 


1908 

125 

$6,700 

$22000    cash, 

balance  on 

time. 

Very  good.., 


125. 
125. 


Not  reported 


7. 
2. 


$6,700. 


$375.. 
$225.. 
$600.. 
$7,900. 
$4,700. 
$3,200. 


6  months. 

do... 

8 

8 


4 

4 

New   York, 

N.Y. 
Real   estate 

agent. 


0. 
6. 
2. 
2. 

1. 
1. 


7. 
7. 
5. 
5. 


New    York, 

N.Y. 
Saloonkeeper 


$5,000.. 


$5,000. 


1900 

236 

$12,000 , 

$5.d0O   cash, 

balance  (m 

time. 


1903. 
7... 


$3,100 

$1,000   cash, 

balance  on 

time. 


Good. 


Tillable. 


236 

AU  tillable, 
50  culti- 
vated. 

Fine  orchard. 


7 

7 


Not  reported 


10. 
3.. 


$12,000. 


$5,500. 


$600... 
$300... 
$900... 
$13^800. 
$7,000.. 
$6,800.. 


$200. 


$700.. 
$6,400. 
$1,100. 
$5,300. 


8 

2 

New   York, 

N.Y. 
Presserin 

clothing 

factory. 
$2,000 


1902 

187 

$7,000 

$1,000  cash, 

balance  on 

time. 


Tillable.. 


187. 
187. 


Not  reported 


19. 
4.. 


$7,000. 


$795.. 
$300.. 
$600.. 
$8,605. 
$5,000. 
$3,605. 


Under  1. 

do.. 

7 

5 


8 

2 

Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Foreman  in 
shirt    fBO- 


$10, 


tory. 
0,000. 


1909 

100 

$7,000 

$3,000   cash, 

balance  in 

5  years. 


Stony. 


100 

Tillable,    30 
cultivated. 

Small  orchard 


14. 
8.. 


$7,000. 


$745.. 
$300.. 
$450.. 
$8,495. 
$4,000. 
$4,495. 


2. 
2. 

4. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
New    York, 

N.Y. 
HoosewUe. 


$2,500. 

1907. 

84. 

$5,500. 

$1,000  cash, 

balance  on 

time. 

Tillable. 


84. 
70. 


Fewtreet. 

3. 
12. 

$5,500. 

$680. 

$175. 

$400. 

$6,756. 

$4,300. 

$2,456. 


(AVERAGE  FOR  2  YEARS). 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

$33 

25 

140 

$300 

(•) 

« 

$38 
150 

$135 

65 

a 

(•) 

24 

100 

110 

6200 

»25 

i:i 

40 
125 

' 

(a) 

6$75 

$75 

b38 

$38 

$200 
25 

M25 

$125 

1 

263 

(•) 

75 

(«) 

38 

647 

225 

(•) 

425 

(«) 

C$2,000 

e$J,200 

e  $2,000 

«  $2,800 

«$1,250 

e  $1,100 

e$l,000 

Fzom  boarders  and  lodgao. 


Chafteb  VL 

AIUAICE.  BOSEHHATir,  ASD  CASHEL,  V.  T.,  SltALL  FBXJIT  AHS 

VEGETABLE  GBOWEBS. 


INTBODUOnOK. 


Two  old  Hebrew  colonies,  chiefly  agricultural,  are  centered  about 
Rosenhayn,  in  Cumberland  County,  and  Alliance,  in  Salem  County. 
New  Jersey,  included  in  the  adjoining  townships  of  Deerfield  ana 
Pittsgrove,  respectiyely.  Some  recently  established  settlements  have 
been  started  near  at  hand,  and  in  all  there  may  now  be  noted  the  fol- 
lowing centers: 

Table  19. — Number  and  location  of  Hebrew  families  in  BotUhem  New  Jersey  colonies. * 


Looatkm. 

Number  of 

Nmnberof 
persons. 

Nnmber 

taxpayers, 

from  tax 

lists 

(1908). 

Number  aciloaltaxal 
iEunmes. 

Hebrew 
estimate. 

Tax  list 
(1908). 

AlHwKW , 

48 
78 
84 
12 
5 

219 

391 

211 

60 

22 

40 
12 
00 
12 
5 

nonilft  .•••.•■.•■•..••....•................ 

Ti«?rtn?Mivllle 

81x  Points. 

Willow  GroTB 

«50 

Total  PlttKTOvo  Township 

101 

MnMlWtoWnffhlp.....  7 

«41 

'^omilfliyn .■•■■■■•...■........... 

88 

122 

22 

475 
663 
132 

48 
83 
22 

<^MTn*l  fliid  Ykinity 

Oartonrond^^ 

Total  Ptflffteld  townnhip . , . .    .. 

250 

99 

O^apd  total.......................... 

419 

2,173 

481 

'201 

241 

• 

aTbe  fifures  in  the  first  and  second  columns  are  estimates  made  by  the  Jewish  Agricultaral  and  Industrial 
Aid  Soewhr  and  by  Professor  Mounler,  director  of  educational  work  for  the  coloniee;  the  township  figures 
In  the  third  and  fifth  columns  are  from  the  assessors'  duplicates  for  1908;  the  other  figures  in  column  4  are 
partly  from  Professor  liounler  and  partly  trom.  local  Hebrews  of  prominence. 

^AboatS. 

«1909. 

'  Report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  tor  1909  (p.  42)  estimates  275  farmers. 

Since  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies  are  not  coincident  with  town- 
ship limits,  comparisons  are  not  easily  made,  and  since  all  the  fig- 
ures except  those  from  assessors'  lists  are  approximations  there  are  a 
number  of  discrepaiicies,  but  the  table  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
8tren|?th  of  the  two  colonies. 

Taking  the  assessors'  lists  as  a  basis,  481  taxpayers  or  polls  and  241 
farm  families  of  Hebrews  are  settled  in  this  section  withm  a  radius  of 
7  miles  from  the  most  central  point.* 

This  particular  section  lies  aoout  midway  between  Bridgeton,  Vine- 
land,  and  Millyille,  N.  J.,  and  is  about  35  miles  southeast  of  the  city 

«  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  for  1908 
leportB  273  fanuB;  500  all  told  in  New  Jersey,  pp.  19-20. 
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of  Philadelphia.  Within  the  limits  of  the  colonies  the  greater  portion 
of  tiie  inhabitants  are  Russian  Hebrews,  although  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Americans,  about  60  families  of  Italians  who  have  settled 
within  four  years,  a  number  of  Germans,  a  few  Poles,  and  here  and 
there  an  Irisnman.  The  total  population  of  Pittsgrove  Township  in 
1905  was  2,154;  of  this  number,  according  to  J.  C.  Reis,  who  made  a 
census  personally,  there  were  165  Hebrew  families  with  a  total  of  891 
persons.  The  present  numbers  show  no  great  increase  over  Beis's 
ngures. 

In  some  sense  the  history  of  one  of  these  colonies  is  the  history  of 
all  with  some  little  differences  of  detail,  but  for  purposes  of  definite- 
ness  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  Alliance  and  the  Rosenhayn  groups 
separately. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  ALLIANOE  COLONY. 

The  Alliance  colony  was  the  first  successful  Hebrew  agricultural 
colony  in  America,  and  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Hebrew  emigration 
from  Russia  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882. 

In  1882  the  Jewish  Emigrant  Aid  Society  (a  society  formed  in  New 
York  to  giye  aid  to  immigrant  Hebrews)  tried  the  experiment  of  set- 
tling 25  families  of  new^  arriyed  people  on  a  small  tract  of  land 
in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  the  site  of  the  present  yillage  of  Alliance. 
The  first  contingent  came  in  May,  1882,  and  began  operations,  the 
whole  company  working  together  on  30  acres  of  wild  land,  coyered 
with  a  heayy  growth  of  brush  and  third  growth  white  and  black  oak. 
By  the  first  or  Jime  they  had  some  land  cleared  and  planted  in  com 
and  potatoes.  The  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  afterwards  deyel- 
oped  into  the  Alliance  Land  Trust,  built  seyeral  large  buildings  or 
barracks  with  little  8  by  14  foot  rooms,  into  which  they  crowded  the 
entire  colonjr,  soon  grown  to  33  families.  The  society  proyided  food 
for  the  colonists,  who  ate  at  a  common  table.  Very  soon  about  1,100 
acres  was  bought,  and  for  six  months  the  colonists  worked  with  great 
eneigy  under  a  superintendent  and  an  instructor  in  agriculture  almost 
as  ignorant  of  New  Jersey  conditions  as  the  colonists  memselyes.  The 
work  was  hard,  the  matmred  crops  rather  disappointing,  and  the  com- 
munistic programme  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  the  land  newly  acquired  was  diyided  into 
lota  from  13  to  15  acres  in  size  and  distributed  by  lot  in  clusters  of 
four  **farms"  to  the  yarious  groups  in  the  colony.  Groups  of  four 
congenial  families  settled  together  on  adjacent  lots,  again  distribut- 
ing their  four  parcels  by  lot  among  the  members  of  9ie  group.  It 
was  thought  that  four  f cucnilies  working  together  might  make  use  of  the 
same  horses  and  implements,  thus  saying  capital  and  taking  adyan- 
tage  of  cooperatiye  endeayor.  Seyenty-two  nouses  were  built,  each 
12  by  14  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  of  two  rooms;  the  cost  was 
$188  each,  and  one  was  built  on  each  lot.  Old  settlers  say  that  eyery 
one  was  occupied  the  fiirst  fall,  250  persons,  at  least,  being  brought 
there  in  1882. 

To  supply  the  wants  of  the  colonists  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1882-83,  each  family  was  giyen  a  cash  monthly  allowance  which 
yaried  from  $8  to  $12,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  family.  Each 
family  was  furnished  with  a  stoye,  household  furniture,  and  uten- 
sils, and  in  the  spring  of  1883,  was  giyen  $100  or  its  equiyalent  for 
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tools,  seed,  plants,  and  implements.  The  nominal  value  of  each 
15-acre  tract  was  S360.  Of  this  amount  the  society  paid  one-half  and 
the  settler  was  supposed  to  pay  the  remaining  $180.  Interest  was  fixed 
at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  but  interest  promply  paid  was  deducted 
from  the  principal.  Despite  these  f avoraUe  terms  and  conditions, 
however,  tne  first  winter  was  one  of  great  hardship,  especially  to  the 
women  of  the  colony. 

The  settlement  was  in  a  wilderness,  the  nearest  town  and  poet- 
office  being  at  Vineland,  6  or  6  miles  distant.  There  were  no  suitable 
roads  through  the  tract^  no  industries  of  any  sort  to  support  the  new- 
comers, and  no  near  n^hbors  from  whom  to  obtain  work  or  to  learn 
methoas  of  culture.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  determination  of  the 
first  comers  and  the  timely  but  meager  aid  given  by  the  Society,  the 
entire  colony  must  have  starved  or  deserted  before  the  summer  of 
1883.  As  it  was.  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  72  original  families 
remained  on  the  land  by  the  fall  of  1884.  Nearly  every  one  of  these 
survivors,  however,  remained  permanently;  many  are  still  there, 
nearly  all  with  a  lai^er  acreage,  and  all  with  improved  farms,  farm 
buildmgs,  and  increased  capital.  During  the  second  sunmier  much 
more  land  was  cleared,  and  the  farmers  learning  from  the  Vineland 
fanners  rather  than  their  agricultural  instructors,  set  out  many  acres 
of  strawberries,  blackberries,  and,  later,  grapes. 

The  system  of  working  in  partnership  md  not  prove  successful,  and 
horses  owned  in  partnership  were  soon  sold.  For  a  time  the  farmers 
hired  their  horse  labor  from  their  Gentile  neighbors,  the  more  pros- 
perous gradually  acquiring  stock  of  their  own.  Many  of  the  men  gave 
up  the  clearing  of  new  land,  left  most  of  the  cultivation  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  hired  out  to  Gentile  farmers  in  Vineland,  frequentlv  10 
miles  distant.  This  schooling  in  local  methods  was  a  great  help  to 
the  inexperienced  colonists,  many  of  whom  knew  nothing  of  farming. 
In  this  way  the  products  of  the  region  were  introduced  and  in  a  few 
years  grapes,  berries,  and  sweet  potatoes  were  the  staple  crops  of  the 
Hebrew  farmers. 

Other  opportunities  for  seasonal  labor  were  supplied  by  a  ci^ar  fac- 
tory and  a  shirt  factory,  both  set  up  in  one  of  the  first  Duildmgs  for 
housing  the  colonists  in  the  autunm  of  1883.  The  cigar  factory  gave 
employment  to  26  hands,  the  tailoring  establishment  to  40  sewers. 
These  factories  burned  down  in  1884,  but  home  tailoring  began  the 
following  winter,  the  goods  being  brought  out  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  be  finished  in  the  farmer^  homes.  Leonard  Lewisohn, 
a  New  York  philanthropist^  provided  each  family  with  a  sewing 
machine,  free,  to  further  this  maustry. 

With  the  weeding  out  of  the  incapables  in  1884  farming  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  energetic  and  able  took  on  a  brighter  aspect.  The  society 
gave  $50  per  farm  to  provide  fruit  trees,  grapevines,  and  berry 
bushes.    Tne  first  berries  had  not  done  well,  the  land  being  badly 

Srepared  and  the  farmers  very  inexperienced.  Now  the  work  was 
one  more  thoroughly,  new  implements  and  some  horses  were  bought 
and  the  better  farmers  took  a  fr^h  start.  There  was  still  much 
distress  during  the  winters,  however,  and  much  relief  seems  to  have 
been  given  by  charitably  disposed  Jews  in  aid  of  the  struggling  settle- 
ment during  these  early  years. 

By  1886  and  1887  sevwal  farmers  were  receiving  incomes  varying 
from  $300  to  $700  yearly  from  their  Uttle  farms  and  were  greatly 
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encouraged.  A  new  ci^ar  factory  had  been  established,  tailoring  had 
come  to  be  a  rejgular  winter  occupation,  and  later  a  large  brick  tailor- 
ing factory,  which  now  employs  60  to  60  hands,  was  built  by  outside 
capital.  Several  newly  arriyed  immigrants  made  their  way  to  the 
colony  and  were  employed  as  farm  laborers  both  by  Hel^ws  and 
(Jentiles  during  the  summer.  In  the  winter  they  found  steady  em- 
ployment as  machine  tailors.  A  niunber  of  these  laborers  later  settled 
at  Ilosenhayn  and  Carmel.  In  1889  the  Sunday  Mercury  of  Phila- 
delphia wrote  a  glowing  account  of  the  colony  and  its  prosperous 
aspect  after  hayiujg  m^e  a  thorough  inyestigation.  One  important 
feature  of  the  article  was  a  statment  that  70  of  the  Alliance  settlers 
had,  in  October,  1889,  appeared  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  received  their  final 
naturalization  papers. 

From  1889  to  1897  the  colony  suffered  some  reverses  owing  to  the 
lean  years  accompanying  the  money  stringency  of  the  nineties,  but  m 
1897  there  was  a  population  of  96  families,  512  persons  in  Norma,  the 
railway  station  town,  and  Alliance.  ''Of  this  number,"  says  J.  C. 
Reis,  the  historian  of  the  colony,  ^'33  families  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  farming;  12  to  farming  and  tailoring  combined;  36  to  farmin^and 
other  workshop  occupations;  16  to  tailoring  exclusively."*  They 
owned  over  1,500  acres  of  land,  530  in  fruit  and  577  in  various  truck 
crops;  the  remainder  was  unimproved. 

During  this  period  many  farmers  had  mortgaged  their  farms  to 
a  certain  Salem  (N.  J.)  building  and  loan  association  to  build 
better  houses  and  to  buy  Uve  stock.    These  mortgages  could  not  be 

Eaid,  and  many  farmers  would  have  been  sold  out  oy  the  mortgagees 
ad  not  the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  intervened  U>  buy 
up  the  paper  and  take  over  the  debts  of  the  farmers.  A  branch 
oi^anization  under  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society  now  holds  most  of  the  impaid  mortgages  in  the 
colony. 

The  colonists  all  seemed  more  prosperous  after  1897.  In  1899  the 
berry  and  fruit  crop  was  valued  at  $40,000,  and  the  sweet  potato  crop 
at  $18,000.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  was  raised  by  the  Alh- 
ance  farmers. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
colony  since  1900.  A  number  of  farmers  have  added  to  their  acre- 
age; a  new  outlet  for  crops  is  the  Alliance  canning  factory,  established 
in  1 90 1 .  Markets  in  the  near-by  towns,  Rosenhayn,  Bridgeton,  Elmer, 
and  Vineland,  have  developed,  and  there  is  now  no  question  about 
the  disposal  of  every  bit  of  good  produce  raised.  The  dearth  of  local 
markets  was  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  up  to  1900.  Produce  could  not  be  disposed  of 
or  only  at  a  price  too  low  to  pay  marketmg  crops,  and  consequently 
agriculture  languished  and  farmers  grew  discouraged. 

New  tailoring  industries  have  been  establish^  at  Brotmanville 
and  Norma,  one  at  each  end  of  the  colony,  furnishing  employment 
for  a  considerable  number  of  hands  and  also  increasing  the  local 
demand  for  farm  produce.  New  settlements,  notably  at  Six  Points, 
are  springing  up,  new  farmers  are  coming  in,  and  on  the  whole  the 
colony  is  more  prosperous  now  than  ever  oef ore.    In  1905  th^^  were 

«  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statiatics  ol  New  Jeney,  1001. 
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165  famiUeSy  with  891  persons,  now  (1909)  th^^  are  at  least  180  tax- 
paying  polls,  101  being  farm  owners. 
It  is  oifi^ult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  this  region  twenty-seven 

Eears  ago,  when  the  £rst  colonists  came  there.  Nearly  all  the  land 
as  be^  cleared  and  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation;  corn- 
fields, berry  patches,  fields  of  sweet  or  white  potatoes,  lima  beans,  or 
vineyards  take  the  place  of  the  forests  of  brush  and  timber  that  for- 
merly covered  the  land.  Several  good  roads — and  some  poor  ones — 
are  laid  out  at  frequent  intervals,  many  good  houses  and  prosperous 
farmsteads  appear,  and  everywhere  one  sees  evidences  of  nara  work 
and  fair  returns,  if  not  always  neatness,  economy,  and  thrift. 

As  stated  in  othw  chapters  of  this  report,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  Hebrew  as  a  rule  is  not  a  successful  farmer.  Here 
there  are  good  reasons  for  the  early  failures  in  the  wild  condition  of 
the  land,  me  ignorance  of  American  methods  of  farming,  the  distance 
to  successful  neighbors,  the  blind  leadership  in  farm  methods,  the 
inadequacy  of  local  markets,  and  consequent  dependence  on  commis- 
sion sales  and,  perhaps,  in  the  partial  pauperization  of  the  colonists 
by  charitable  societies. 

The  new  Hebrew  farmers  now  settling  are  men  with  some  little 
capital.  They  are  at  once  established  on  cleared  and  improved  land 
and  consequently  with  diligence  can  make  a  living  and  a  surplus  the 
first  year.  The  earlier  comers  stand  ready  to  give  aid  and  instruction 
in  methods  they  have  been  taught  by  hard  experience.  Good  roads, 
obliging  neighbors,  convenient  markets,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
thrii^  rural  community  assure  their  success  from  the  start  if  they  are 
to  work  faithfully.  It  has  become  a  settled  poUcy  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  to  establish  ^^^een" 
fanners  on  improved  land  only.  The  pioneer  work  of  clearing  up 
wild  land  and  waiting  for  a  first  crop  has  proved  too  severe  a  stram  on 
thepatience  imd  enourance  of  many  a  prospective  Hebrew  farmer. 

Tne  Italian  is  a  much  better  pioneer  than  the  present  Hebrew  immi- 
grant to  the  land.  His  standard  of  comfort  is  not  so  high,  perhaps, 
out  in  any  case  his  patience  and  endurance  are  greater.  Hard,  unre- 
initting  toil  is  necessary  if  one  would  with  his  own  hands  clear  and 
improve  a  field  of  brush  or  heavily  forested  land.  The  Italians  are 
domg  it  near  Rosenhayn  to-day.  The  Hebrew  finds  it  more  feasible 
to  pay  more  and  acquire  fields  ready  for  the  plow. 

SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  soils  of  south  Jersey  have  been  described  in  the  report  on 
Vineland.*  The  Alliance  tract  lies  west  of  the  Maurice  River  and 
along  Muddy'Run.  Vineland  lies  east  of  the  river.  Most  of  the  land 
is  as  nigh  or  higher  than  the  Vineland  tract,  and  there  is  no  swamp  or 
marsh  land.  Along  the  streams  and  running  back  from  the  junction 
of  Muddy  Run  and  Maurice  Rivers  for  some  miles  the  soil  is  generally 
very  sandy,  somewhat  abruptly  rolling  in  contour,  and  nevoid  of 
humus.  Northeast  of  Norma  and  surrounding  the  village  of  Alliance, 
a  loam  appears,  often  mixed  with  gravel,  technically  known  as  Sassa- 
fras gravelly  loam.     About  Six  Points  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  fre- 

aSee  Volume  I,  pp.  60-62. 
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quently  intermm^led  with  clay  or  the  famioua  New  Jersey  marl. 
These  Txeavier  soiIb  raise  large  crops  of  white  potatoes,  com,  cloYer, 
and  timothy,  while  the  lighter  soils  and  coarser  sands  are  adapted  to 
sweet  potatoes,  grapes,  and  berries. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  these  soils  accurately.  Some  are  veiy 
thin  and  poor,  responding  but  feebly  to  large  apphcations  of  fertilizer. 
Some  compare  fayorably  with  the  best  mari  soils  of  south  Jersey. 
Some  of  the  fields  of  com  and  white  potatoes  are  not  inferior  to  those 
cultivated  anywhere  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  land  (perhaps  80  per 
cent)  included  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  is  cleared  and  impro^^. 
Nearly  all  improved  land  is  in  tillage  or  grass  for  hay.  The  uncleared 
or  brush  land  grows  up  rapidly  to  white  oak,  ash,  scrub  oak,  and  pine. 
To  clear  this  land  costs  from  SIS  to  $30  per  acre,  if  the  stumps  are  dl 
removed.  The  ordinary  method,  callea  ''stunq>in^,"  is  to  clear  out 
the  brush  and  small  trees,  cut  off  the  larger  ones  cfose  to  the  stump, 
bum  over  the  field,  plow  it,  and  set  it  out  to  berries.  If  tiie  sprouts 
are  kept  cut  off,  the  stumps  decay  and  are  very  easily  removed  by  a 
stump  machine  after  four  years,  or  by  hand  a  little  later.     In  six 

{rears  many  can  be  plowed  out.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the 
and  was  fully  cleared  at  once.  Many  of  the  Itahans  still  practice 
this  method.  Now  ''stumping"  is  all  but  universal  among  the 
Hebrews.  Nearly  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  vicinity  was  cleared 
by  the  individual  owners  and  their  families,  and  under  proper  cultund 
conditions  very  Uttle  of  the  soil  is  unfit  for  either  trucK  crops  or  ber- 
ries; there  is  not  necessarily  much  waste,  although  some  areas  are 
little  better  than  beds  of  white  sand. 

The  climate  is  usually  favorable  for  the  early  maturing  of  berries, 
tomatoes,  lima  beans,  and  white  potatoes.  The  actual  statistics  of 
temperature  and  rainfall  are  given  in  the  Vineland  report  and  are 
repeated  with  the  Bridgeton  records  in  the  description  of  Rosenhayn 
and  Carmel. 

About  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  there  is  no  doubt.  Malaria  and 
typhoid  are  scarcely  known,  and  the  death  rate  from  ailments  a^ra- 
vated  by  climatic  conditions  is  very  low,  indeed. 

HISTORY  OP  THE   BOSBNHATN  OOLONT. 

The  village  of  Rosenhayn,  in  Deerfield  Township,  Cumberland 
County,  was  established  and  given  its  name  by  a  certam  J.  W.  Morton 
about  1868.  Morton's  idea  was  to  found  a  settlement  of  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists  exclusively,  but  recruits  of  that  faith  did  not  come  rap- 
idly enough,  and  in  a  few  years  the  idea  of  a  denominational  colony 
was  abandoned.  A  great  many  of  the  original  settlers  came  from  New 
England,  but  only  two  of  the  first  comers  remain  to  this  day.  The 
name  of  the  town  (the  German  equivalent  of  "field  of  roses")  owes 
its  origin  to  a  great  field  of  wild  roses  that  bloomed  on  a  low  tract  of 
ground  near  the  present  site  of  Carmel. 

The  settlement  was  not  very  prosperous,  although  recruits  con- 
tinued to  be  added  during  the  seventies.  By  1880  a  good  many 
members  had  become  rather  discouraged  and  began  to  move  away; 
the  influx  of  Hebrews  accelerated  this  movement,  and  by  1895  veiy 
few  of  the  old  settlers  remained.  They  were  old-fashioned  farmers, 
who  raised  com,  rye,  and  other  grain  crops,  planted  potatoes  for  home 
use,  kept  a  Uttle  poultry  and  a  lew  cows,  and  marketed  veiy  little  of 
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the  produce  of  their  farms.  Many  of  them  held  comparatiyely  lai]ge 
tracts  of  land  at  one  time,  much  of  which  was  left  untouched  in  its 
orimnal  uncleared  state. 

Ci  1882  or  1883,  six  or  seven  Hebrew  families  were  settled  by  the 
New  York  Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  Rosenhayn  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  former  owners  of  the  land  settled  by  the  Alliance 
colony. 

At  this  same  time  it  appears  that  the  men  from  whom  the  land 
was  purchased  attempted  to  start  a  colony  on  their  own  responsibility 
at  a  place  called  Suimyside,  not  far  from  Rosenhayn.  The  site  was  a 
bed  of  sand;  almost- utterly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes;  never- 
theless the  land  was. surveyed  and  staked  out  in  lots  of  10  and  15 
acres,  on  each  of  which  the  proprietors  built  the  regulation  12  by  14 
house  and  dug  a  well.  Seventeen  families  came  at  one  time.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  struggled  on,  clearing  the  worthless  land  and 
endeavoring  to  make  a  livmg.  It  was  a  vain  attempt.  The  colo- 
nists gradually  deserted,  the  promoters  lost  nearly  all  they  put  into 
houses,  and  now  there  are  but  two  f amiUes  of  Hebrews  on  tne  original 
plot,  neither  of  whom  were  of  the  initial  settlement. 

Tne  Hebrew  settlement  at  Rosenhayn  grew  slowly.  The  Aid 
Society  bought  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  of  those  who  settled 
were  recruited  from  the  number  of  newcomei^  who  first  worked  as 
farm  hands  at  Alliance.  In  1887  the  original  six  families  were  joined 
by  about  as  many  more  farmer-tailors,  who  worked  on  the  farms  a 
little,  but  for  the  most  part  drew  their  incomes  from  wages  they 
earned  in  the  tailoring  establishments  of  Philadelphia.  Thirty-seven 
more  arrived  in  1888,  and  in  1889,  according  to  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  colony  had  increased  to  67  families — 294  people.  Of  these 
294  persons.  113  were  males  and  112  females  10  years  of  age  or  over. 
They  ownea  1,912  acres  of  land,  of  which  they  were  cultivating  less 
than  300  acres,  on  which,  as  at  Alliance,  they  had  planted  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries,  grapevines,  and  com.  They  Uved  in 
23  houses,  6  of  which  were  built  by  Hebrew  carpenters.  The  land 
was  purchased  uncleared  on  the  stipulation  that  the  purchaser  erect 
a  dwelling  and  clear  a  certain  number  of  acres  within  a  specified  time. 
Fifteen  or  the  settlers  had  been  farmers  in  Russia,  but  many  of  them 
knew  nothing  about  agriculture,  and  almost  none  had  any  money  to 
invest  in  improvements.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a  large 
building  was  equipped  with  sewing  machines  to  acconmiodate  forty 
or  more  operators  on  clothiiig  sent  in  from  Brid^ton  and  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  almost  certain  the  settlers  must  nave  starved  or 
deserted  before  the  land  produced  sufiicient  to  support  them.* 

For  some  reason  the  colony  did  not  flourish  very  well.  The  farms 
of  the  colonists  were  close  to  those  of  American  farmers,  and  while 
there  was  some  prejudice  in  the  first  daj^s,  many  of  the  Hebrews 
worked  on  Gentile  farms  and  learned  Gentile  methods.  There  were 
no  factories  of  any  sort  for  several  years.  The  Bridgeton  tailoring 
companies  continued  to  distribute  cloth  and  to  send  out  garments  to 
the  farmers  to  be  made  up  during  the  winter,  the  clothing  establish- 
n^nts  furnishing  the  sewmg  macnines  as  well  as  the  £oods.  Not- 
withstanding this  source  of  employment,  manv  of  the  colonists  failed 
to  make  an  adequate  livelihooa,  and  during  the  early  nineties  many 

«  See  Migdal  Zophim,  by  Moeee  Klein,  pp.  50  et  seq. 
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of  them  deserted  the  colony  for  otiier  lines  of  work  in  the  cities. 
Most  of  the  later  comers  spent  some  time  in  the  laiger  towns  before 
attempting  agriculture. 

A  numMr  of  the  farmers  got  very  heavily  in  debt  to  a  building  and 
loan  association  in  Bridgeton,  chiefly  for  supplies  and  fixed  capital. 
When  these  mortgages  b€^n  to  be  foreclosed  about  1890,  some  de- 
serted and  some  called  upon  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  for  aid.  This 
was  granted  and  was  secured  by  mortgages  drawn  on  very  favorable 
terms — long-time  payments  at  4  per  cent.  Later  on,  a  number  of  the 
deserters  returned. 

In  1896  the  colonies  at  Carmel  and  Rosenhayn  had  but  70  failiesm 
remaining  of  the  original  300.'  In  1899  the  population  of  Rosenhayn 
was  800,  and  of  these,  47  famiUes  only  made  their  living  wholly 
from  the  land.  Since  1899  the  colony  has  increased  by  23  the  num- 
ber of  farm  families.  Including  Carton  road,  a  part  of  Rosenhayn, 
where  22  farmers  have  settled,  Simnyside,  and  a  few  outlying  families, 
there  are  now  99  farm  families. 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  OABMSL  OOLONT. 

The  location  of  Carmel,  which  is  situated  midway  between  Bridge- 
ton  and  Millville,  was  first  determined  bv  a  hotel  or  road  house, 
built  many  years  ago,  6  miles  out  of  Bridgeton,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travelers  on  the  solitary  road  running  from  Bridgeton 
to  South  Vineland.  The  owner,  who  had  in  the  meantime  accumu- 
lated hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  neighborhood,  committed 
suicide,  and  the  entire  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  one 
W.  H.  Miller,  a  German  living  in  Philadelphia.  Miller  at  once 
secured  a  number  of  German  farm  families,  brought  them  to  his 
wilderness  of  sand  and  swamp,  and  set  them  at  work  to  put  the 
land  into  shape  for  cultivation.  He  built  houses,  provided  eqiiip- 
ment,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  project  successful.  Despite 
his  efforts,  the  Germans  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  returned  to  their  former  homes  in  Pennsylvania,  leav- 
mg  the  place  as  much  a  desert  as  before. 

In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1882,  vrhen  17  families  of 
Russian  Hebrews,  encouraged  by  the  reports  from  their  brethren  at 
Alliance,  settled  on  the  land.     The  encouragement  and  material  aid 

e'ven  by  Michael  Heilprin  of  New  York,  made  the  colony  possible, 
nlike  the  others,  this  was  an  independent  enterprise.  Liand  was 
bought  from  Miller,  much  of  it  either  wild  swamp  or  rather  stony  soils 
about  3  miles  south  of  Rosenhayn,  and  the  place  was  called  Carmel. 
Mr.  Miller  took  great  interest  in  the  colony  from  the  start,  rented 
to  them  several  houses  which  he  had  built  for  the  Germans,  and 
afterwards  built  others  on  reasonable  terms.  The  land  itself  cost 
S12  to  $20  an  acre,  and  for  a  time  the  settlers  were  merely  tenants. 
But  money  was  scarce,  crops  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  7  of  the  17 
families  deserted  within  a  year  or  two.  Their  places  were  taken 
by  a  number  of  other  Hebrew  families  whom  Mr.  Heilprin  established 
on  leased  land. 

^  Perhaps  no  one  Hebrew  settlement  passed  through  more  trying 
circumstances.  When  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  live  on  the  land 
while  clearing  it,  some  hired  out  as  farm  laborers  and  many  foxmd 

•  American  Jewiah  Yearbook,  1899-1900,  p.  48. 
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work  making  shirts  and  women's  garments  for  city  manufacturers 
during  the  wmter;  in  1889,  63  founa  employment  on  sewing-machine 
work  most  of  the  year.  Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  buud  homes, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  building  and  loan  associ- 
ation in  erecting  some  cheap  houses,  the  loans  being  being  covered 
by  mortgages  on  the  entire  property  in  each  case.  Few  of  the  pur- 
chasers paid  their  instalments  promptly,  and  many  paid  nothing 
whatever  on  the  loans..  When  the  mortgages  fell  due,  the  building 
and  loan  association  b^an  promptly  to  foreclose,  since  the  colonists 
had  no  other  property  to  fall  oack  on.  By  1889  they  were  hopelessly 
in  debt.  In  1890  they  turned  to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  for  finan- 
cial aid,  which  was  granted."  Baron  de  Hirsch  gave  $5,000,  the 
Mansion  House  comnuttee,  London,  $500,  and  $250  was  received  from 
other  benevolent  sources.  Fifteen  hundred  additiontd  acres  of  land 
were  bought,  and  forty  new  houses  were  erected  by  Hebrew  carpenters 
at  $800  each,  another  loan  association  having  come  to  the  aia  of  the 
colonists.  So  badly  did  the  loan  association  fare  as  a  result  of  the 
enterprise,  however,  that  some  years  later  it  went  into  bankruptcy. 
The  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  as  well  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund,  extended  aid  both  to  Kosenhayn  and  Carmel  more  than  once, 
otherwise  they  must  have  collapsed  during  the  hard  times  of  the 
nineties.  In  1889  the  Hebrews  at  Carmel  numbered  more  than 
300  persons,  82  of  whom  attended  the  public  school.  They  owned 
about  900  acres  of  land  (not  to  speak  of  the  1,500  acres  bought  shortly 
after  this),  240  acres  of  which  was  in  cultivation,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  families  numbered  about  60,  of  whom  only  17  seemed  to  raise 
enough  produce  on  their  farms  to  support  themselves  through  the 
year. 

In  1891  clothing  factories  were  set  up  at  Carmel,  employing 
nearly  100  hands.  Four  factories  are  now  engaged  in  clothing 
maniuacture,  in  which,  during  the  busy  season,  165  operatives  find 
work.  Nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  village  is  engaged  in  this 
mdustrial  pursuit. 

A  special  census,  made  about  1899,  enumerated  89  Hebrew  fami- 
lios  471  persons  in  all,  and  these  families  depended  for  support  upon 
various  occupations  as  follows: 

Families. 

ExclusiYely  farming 19 

Fanning  and  tailoring 14 

Fanning  and  other  pursuits 23 

Exdusively  tailoring 33 

The  settlers  owned  1,073  acres  of  land — 113  acres  in  fruit,  504  in 
tmek  crops,  456  not  in  cultivation. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  reported  47  settlers  at  Rosenhayn, 
holding  1,388  acres  of  land,  948  of  which  were  in  cultivation.  At 
present  the  number  of  farm  families  at  or  near  Carmel  or  MiUville 
IS  about  62,  out  of  a  total  of  160  Hebrew  households.  Some  of 
these  farmers  now  hold  la^e  tracts  of  land  and  are  farming  on  a 
large  and  improved  scale.  Fiillv  40  f  amiUes  have  settled  near  Carmel, 
IGilYille,  or  at  Rosenha^  within  three  years,  aided  by  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 

Both  of  these  colonies  are  now  on  a  secure  footing.  Fewer  out- 
ward evidences  of  prosperity  are  visible  than  on  many  of  the  smaller 

a  American  Jewish  Yearbook,  1899-1900,  p.  48. 
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farms  at  Alliance.  More  houses  are  paintless,  dilapidated^  and 
disreputable  in  appearance;  a  number  of  farms  ana  farm-yards 
are  ill  cared  for,  and  there  are,  in  instances,  painful  evidences  of 
a  long-standing  lack  of  thrift.  The  villaee  of  Kosenhayn  itself  is  a 
weather-beaten,  broken-down,  decadent  vfllage,  with  a  population  90 

Eercent  Hebrew.  Little  orno  enterprise  isevident  among tne soMcalled 
usiness  men.  Of  the  three  small  clothing  factories,  only  one  is 
now  in  operation,  and  that  without  a  full  complement  of  workers. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  market  for  farm  produce,  and  local  buvers 
carry  on  a  brisk  trade  at  the  railway  station,  buying  the  produce 
on  the  platform  and  loading  it  into  cars  immediatejy. 

THE   VILLAGE  OF  CABMEL. 

Carmel  is  in  a  much  better  general  condition.  The  clothing  busi- 
ness is  Uvely,  and  the  village  has  a  thrifty,  well-to-do  appearance;  the 
residences  are  comparatively  lai^e  and  well  built,  with  good  lawns, 
neatly  kept  and  fenced  or  ornamented  with  trees.  Some  thrifty  busi- 
ness men  hve  here  and  give  an  enterprising  tone  to  the  place  that 
Rosenhajoi  does  not  possess. 

There  is  considerable  Hebrew  immigration  to  the  country  near 
Carmel  at  the  present  time.  Within  a  year  preceding  the  Commis- 
sion's investigation,  which  occurred  in  1909,  at  least  29  new  farm 
famihes,  aided  by  the  New  York  society,  settled  there,  and  several 
came  in  during  1907  and  1908.  These  are  men  with  more  money 
than  the  early  comers,  and  they  are  settliujg  on  improved  and  culti- 
vated farm  land  in  a  better  farming  section,  some  of  them  being 
located  not  far  from  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  some  of  the  essential  climatolc^cal 
features  of  this  section  of  New  Jersey.  The  tables  contain  the  normal 
monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation  so  far  as  available 
in  the  records  of  the  Umted  States  Weather  Bureau  stations  located 
at  Bridgeton  and  Vineland. 

Normal  monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation  for  Salem  area^  New  Jerteg, 


[United  states  Department  of  Agrtooltuie.    Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  Of  Soils. 

Salem  area.  New  Jersey,  1901.) 

Soil  surrey  of  the 

Temperature. 

Pieoipitatkm. 

Month. 

Bridge- 
ton. 

Vine- 
land. 

Bridge- 
ton. 

Vine- 
land. 

January ...tt 

84.7 
36.7 
41.7 
62.8 
64.7 
73.8 
77.2 
76.6 
68.6 
56.0 
46.1 
38.1 

•F 

81.6 
83.3 
80.5 
50.5 
62.2 
72.2 
76.8 
73.8 
66.8 
56.2 
48.6 
84.5 

Inehet. 
8.30 
4.29 
4.78 
8.58 
5.18 
8.72 
4.74 
8.85 
8.03 
4.27 
8.67 
3.87 

4.45 

February 

4.03 

March ..". 

4.29 

April 

8w29 

May 

Z.94 

June....... 

8.49 

July 

4.62 

Auflmst 

4.81 

Sentember 

3.80 

October 

3.44 

NoTember .  ..• .......T.rT...,-f-r.r. 

2.65 

December ........t. 

8.70 

Normal  annual 

65.5 

68.5 

47.66 

47.47 
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In  the  table  below  the  average  dates,  as  well  as  the  first  and  last 
reported  dates,  of  killing  frosts  in  the  fall  and  spring  are  given  for 
the  same  stations. 

Dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frosts. 


Last  in  spring. 

BtMtkm. 

Avenge 
dftteT 

LateeC 
data. 

Avenge 
dateT 

Earliest 
data. 

Brldnton 

Apr.  16 
Apr.  W 

May  10 
May  18 

Oct   18 
Oct   W 

Oct.      1 

VinelaDd : 

Oct      3 

The  soil  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  observed  about 
Alliance,  but  a  good  many  types  appear.  The  whole  tract  (including 
both  Rosenhayn  and  Carmel)  is  practically  level,  with  just  enough 
swells  and  low  hillocks  to  give  good  drainage.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Carmel  the  land  is  low,  wet,  and  marshy,  and  needs  extensive  outlays 
for  drainage  before  it  can  be  made  serviceable  for  field  crops.  Some 
stones  and  bowlders  are  found — in  places  suflScient  to  make  cultiva- 
tion difficult.  South  of  Carmel  a  coarse,  porous  sand  somewhat 
gravelly — a  type  called  Windsor  sand — is  characteristic.  Northeast 
and  south  of  Kosenhajm  the  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  some  of  the 
sand  being  coarse,  loose,  and  unstable,  but  the  finer  sand  type  pre- 
vails. Garton  road  on  the  west,  where  22  good  farms  are  located,  nas 
a  clay  or  sandv  loam  soil  called  Sassafras  gravelly  loam,  much  heavier 
than  the  usual  varietv.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  com.  Irish  potatoes, 
and  truck  crops^  and  is  perhaps  as  favorable  for  peacnes,  pears,  ana 
plums  as  any  soil  in  south  Jersey.  Intermingled,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  poor  white  sandy  soil,  large  portions  of  it  covered  with  brush  and 
young  oaks,  white  and  black.  The  land  owned  by  the  Hebrews  is  of 
all  types,  but  so  far  they  have  obtained  but  Uttle  foothold  on  the 
heavier  loam  soils  a  few  miles  north  and  west  of  Rosenhavn. 

The  poorer  soil  is  now  being  taken  up  by  the  Italians,  who  buy  it  in 
small  parcels  and  begin  to  clear  it  and  plant  it  to  berries.  There 
are  from  40  to  50  families  of  Italians  (the  assessor  reports  over  60 
poUs),  all  settled  on  the  land  within  four  years.  They  make  a  Uving 
from  the  start,  and  seem  much  better  fitted  for  pioneer  work  than 
their  Hebrew  neighbors.  They  own  parcels  not  to  exceed  30  acres, 
usually,  but  often  not  more  than  10.  Many  of  them  moved  from  the 
vicinity  of  Vineland  in  search  of  cheaper  land.  Brush  land  costs  them 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  and  old  farms  with  buildings  are  on  the 
market  for  $30  to  $40  an  acre,  a  short  distance  from  the  railroad. 

The  Hebrew  farms  run  from  10  to  100  acres  in  size,  most  of  them 
from  20  to  40  acres^  and  vary  in  assessed  value  of  land  from  $10  to 
$30  an  acre,  dependmg  very  largely  on  location,  partly  on  the  auaUty 
of  the  soil.  The  Alliance  land  is  assessed  fully  25  per  cent  higher  on 
the  average,  the  values  running  from  $20  to  $60  an  acre.  The  farms 
are  about  tne  same  size  as  at  Rosenhajm — the  median  farm  about 
27  acres,  the  largest  noted  165  acres,  the  smallest  9  acres  in  extent. 
When  first  purchased,  nearly  all  this  land  was  uncleared,  and  some  of 
it  was  bought  as  low  as  $5  an  acre.    Much  can  still  be  bought  for 
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$10  an  acre.  The  Aid  Society  paid  the  top  price  for  the  land^  but  sold 
it  as  at  present,  at  actual  cost  to  Hebrew  settlers,  after  some  unproTe- 
ments  in  the  shape  of  outbuildings  had  been  made. 

THE  OHABAOnSB  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  Hebrew  settlers  now  in  these  colonies, 
more  than  00  per  cent  are  Russi^i  Hebrews.  Occasionally  there  is 
found  a  German  Hebrew,  a  Polish  Hebrew  or  a  Pole,  or  a  Galician, 
but  nearly  all  are  Roumanian  or  Russian  Hebrews.  With  reference 
to  agriculture,  neither  the  early  nor. the  present  settlers  had  much 
acauaintance  with  farming  in  the  Old  World,  none  owned  any  land, 
ana  the  majority  were  villagers  or  small  tradesmen. 

Those  who  are  now  taking  up  lands  or  have  been  coming  since  1900 
differ  financially  and  spiritually  from  the  earUer  settlers;  they  are 
men  who  have  some  money,  often  a  considerable  sum.  They  buy 
for  investment  or  with  the  idea  of  making  a  good  home  and  a  fau* 

f>rofit  at  the  same  time  on  the  land.  They  do  not  wish  to  clear  wild 
and;  they  want  cleared  fields  ready  for  the  plow  and  the  first  spring's 
seeding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  Aid  Society  buys  farms,  builds 
houses  and  bams,  and  sells  at  cost  to  the  newcomer,  it  is  almost 
essential  that  the  prospective  farmer  have  at  least  $700  or  $800  to 
start  with.  This  difference  in  character  and  financial  condition 
explains  the  larger  holdings  and  the  better  crops  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  comers.  They  use  more  land  and  more  capital,  and  returns 
begin  to  come  in  at  once.  On  the  whole,  nearly  all  are  good  workers; 
not  so  slavish  or  persevering  as  the  ItaUan  and  not  so  ready  and 
resourceful,  at  first,  as  the  American,  they  work  dilij^ently  and  thrive 
on  the  long  hours  and  the  outdoor  labor.  Most  of  them  are  quick 
and  intelligent,  and  as  soon  as  they  learn  the  EngUsh  language  or  are 
shown  the  correct  methods  of  cultivation  they  get  on  rapidly  and 
work  effectively. 

THE    COLONIES    IN   GENERAL   AS    SHOWN    BY   FAMILY   SCHEDULES. 

In  the  three  colonies  under  consideration  42  representative  families 
were  selected  for  investigation.  They  represent  farm  famiUes  that 
have  settled  in  the  locality  at  various  times  since  1882,  some  of  them 
being  of  the  older  settlers  and  others  of  the  more  recent  arrivals. 

Tmrty-two  of  the  heads  of  famiUes  studied  were  bom  in  Russia, 
and  6  in  AustrianHungary,  and  one  each  in  Grermany  and  Roumania. 
Seven  of  the  Russian  Hebrews  came  from  the  vicimtjr  of  Kiev. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  heads  of  famiUes  under  consideration  came 
to  the  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  15  came 
directly  from  Europe.  Of  those  who  came  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  12  were  from  New  York  City  and  13  from  Pmladelphia. 

The  colonists  had  followed  a  great  vanety  of  occupations  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  before  coming  to  the  settlements  in 
New  Jersey. 

Eleven  of  the  42  heads  of  farm  families  investigated  seem  to  have 
made  a  hying  from  the  land  from  the  first  occupation,  the  remainder 
engaged  in  some  supplemental  occupation  for  various  periods, 
ranging  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  years,  and  some  are  not  yet  aeriving 
then*  incomes  wholly  from  the  sod.     Of  those  who  engaged  in  suppli- 
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mental  occupations  8  were  tailors,  8  f ann  laborers,  6  worked  at 
various  occupations,  2  were  teachers,  1  an  actor,  and  5  borrowed 
money  or  Uved  on  previous  accumulations.  Tlie  hardships  previ- 
ously described  were  not  the  lot  of  all  of  these,  some  of  whom  came 
with  money,  but  a  great  many  have  found  the  way  of  the  farmer 
anything  but  smooth,  even  after  the  land  was  cleared,  subdued,  and 
planted  to  bearing  crops. 

Of  the  land  firat  bought  or  rented  by  these  42  farmers  37  per 
cent  was  untillable — ^that  is,  uncleared— 4and,  covered  with  a  forest 
growth^  of  oak,  scrub  pine,  and  second  or  third  ^wth  hard  wood 
of  various  sorts.  The  first  comers  bought  smdl  farms,  varying 
from  10  to  20  acres,  and  the  allotments  were  from  13  to  15  acres. 
There  were  a  few  partiallv  cleared  farms  secured  around  Rosenhayn 
and  Carmel,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ground  was  wild. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  farmers  paid  too  much  for  their  land. 
Despite  the  care  ti^en  by  the  Hebrew  societies  it  is  not  possible  to 
prevent  people  ignorant  of  everything  American  from  being  cheated 
when  purchasing  land.  During  the  eighties  and  nineties,  this  waste 
land  was  worth  perhaps  $6,  $8,  or  at  most  $10  an  acre.  Those  who 
received  aid  from  the  various  philanthropies  got  their  farms  reason- 
ably enough;  those  who  bought  independendy  and  those  who  now  buy 
ignorandy,  pa^  dearly  for  their  ignorance.  The  following  table  shows 
the  variations  in  size  of  farms  bought  by  the  42  families  under  con- 
sideration and  the  prices  paid  for  them.  Sixty-nine  doUars  an  acre, 
the  average  price  paid  for  12  of  the  farms  under  consideration,  is  high 
for  land  of  any  sort  on  the  tract;  but  the  green  ItaUans  who  are 
coming  in  to  buy  ^^^  uncleared  parcels  are  paying  nearly  one- 
half  ofthat  for  them.  The  values  Hebrew  farmers  with  small  tracts — 
up  to  40  acres — ^place  on  their  fairly  well  improved  farms  is  nearly 
$100  an  acre,  but  an  intelligent  buyer  would  not  offer  as  high  a  price 
for  many  of  them. 

Tablb  20. — OondUion,  m$  of/amu,  and  price  paidf  4$  typical  Hebrew  fanne  in  mmtk- 

em  New  Jenejf. 


CoDdittoDoriaiML 

Number 
of  terms. 

ATeta^ 

number 

of  acres 

perfMm. 

ATerace  priM  per- 

Average 

oasT 

payment 

Farm. 

Acre. 

NmetHlAbl^ 

16 

4 

2 

9 

13 

18.66 
36.25 
51.00 
44.50 
86.17 

$534 

1,031 
2,500 
1,560 
2,604 

829 

20 

40 
31 

00 

08214 
438 

Under  one-fourth  tlDable 

One-fotntb  and  under  one-hilf  tiBsble 

One-heif  tod  onder  throe-fourths  tillable. . 
TTuce-ioqiths  or  more  tillable 

2,500 
•063 
•  023 

•  Not  Inolndtng  one  not  reporting. 


AOBIOULTUBAL  CONDmONS. 


Nearly  all  of  these  farmers  were  at  first  settlers  on  15  to  20  acres  of 
wild  land,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Most  of  them  b^an  without 
capital  and  with  no  buildings  or  improvements  except  a  house  costing 
about  $200 ;  everything  was  new  ana  everyone  inexperienced  and  awk- 
ward about  matters  of  the  farm;  many  of  their  crops  are  necessarily 
commercial  crops,  and  markets  were  very  inadequate  up  to  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 


1Q2  The  Immigratiaa  CommissioD. 

Data  taken  at  random  from  the  tax  collector's  files  for  1908  shows 
the  average  acreage  of  45  representative  farmers,  21  near  Alliance,  24 
in  the  vicmity  of  Kosenhayii,  to  be  32^  acres,  and  the  median  or  mid- 
dle farm,  27  or  28  acres  in  sisse. 

Of  the  42  farms  included  in  the  commission's  detailed  inquiry,  6 
were  between  10  and  20  acres,  18  between  20  and  40  acres.  15  between 
40  and  80  acres.  Only  3  farms  were  above  80  acres,  ana  ^one  there 
had  more  than  120  acres.  The  average  acreage  reported  is  40,  and 
the  actual  middle  or  median  farm  is  35  acres  in  extent. 

The  staple  crops  are  CTapes,  strawberries  and  blackberries,  sweet 
potatoes,  fima  beans,  and,  less  frequently,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  white 
potatoes,  peppers,  and  various  truck  crops.  Nearly  everyone  raises 
a  little  field  of  com  to  provide  fodder  and  meal  for  his  live  stock, 
and  some  have  a  Uttle  meadow  land  for  hay.  Very  few,  however, 
raise  enough  roughage  for  their  own  needs,  hence  most  must  buy  hay 
and  com  in  the  market  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Few  of  these  crops, 
except  potatoes,  involve  much  outlay  for  tools,  implements,  or  horse 
labor,  most  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  one 
horse.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  use  two-horse  cultivators 
and  {)lows  and  modem  disir  harrows  and  potato  diggers.  The 
majority,  however,  use  one  horse  only  and  employ  the  hoe  rather 
than  the  cultivator. 

The  growing  of  grapes  has  been  ^atly  stimulated  by  a  vineland 
grape-juice  manufactory,  which  provides  a  steady  market  for  all  that 
are  grown.  The  principal  variety  is  the  Ives  SeedUng^  the  variety 
that  seems  best  fitted  to  withstand  rot  and  phylloxera.  Every  farmer 
has  a  few  grapevines,  the  average  acrea^  varying  from  3  to  12  acres. 
They  are  tramed  to  stakes  almost  universally,  but  on  a  farm  near 
Norma  a  method  of  wire  trellising  is  being  introduced  that  will  save 
labor  and  make  possible  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  vines.  It 
also  gives  a  much  better  opportunity  for  spraying,  since  it  affords 
access  to  everv  part  of  the  vine  without  aifficulty.  The  Hebrew 
farmers  are  likely  to  adopt  the  new  mode  more  quickly  than  the 
Italians. 

Both  blackberries,  of  the  dewberry  variety,  and  strawberries,  are 
grown  in  all  of  the  ctilonies  and  have  Seen  sin^e  the  beginning.  From 
4  to  6  acres  of  strawberries  are  raised  on  many  of  the  farms.  Both 
late  and  early  varieties  are  foimd,  some  growers  making  three  pick- 
ings in  a  season.  Neither  these  nor  the  blackberries  are  as  profitable 
as  form^rily.  There  is  the  usual  complaint  concerning  the  decadence 
of   the  Wilson  blackberry.     The  Hebrew  farmers  employ  Italian 

Eickers  and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  They  have  persevered  in 
erry  growing  longer  than  the  American  farmer,  possibly  because 
they  can  use  their  own  families  to  gather  the  berries.  Neither  at 
Rosenhayn  nor  at  Norma,  the  Alliance  station,  is  the  berry  market 
satisfactory;  at  Rosenhayn  there  are  local  buyers  and  sometimes 
direct  sales,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  berries  are  sold  on  consignment 
with  very  imsatisfactory  returns.  Smce  1901  the  canning  factory 
at  Norma  has  consumed  a  large  acreage  of  berries  raised  both  by 
Hebrew  and  by  American  farmers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew  farmers  raise  fewer  quarts  per 
acre  or  a  poorer  quality  of  fruit  than  the  Americans.  At  Rosenhayn 
commission  men  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  ItaUan  is  a  better 
grower  than  either. 
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Sweet  potatoes  are  another  staple,  6  to  12  acres  being  raised  per 
farmer.  The  larger  number  of  these,  perhaps,  are  stored  in  houses 
erected  on  the  farms  and  disposed  of  during  the  winter,  but  many 
are  sold  directly  from  the  fiela. 

Lima  beans  are  raised  by  nearly  every  farmer.  They  are  trained 
to  poles  or  stakes  and  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  much  hand 
labor.  The  early  market  is,  of  course,  the  best,  but  the  canning  fac- 
tories pay  5  cents  a  pound,  or  about  75  cents  a  hamper  for  them 
throughout  the  season.  ^  They  are  ready  to  pick  immediately  after  the 
blackberry  and  the  white  potato  harvest  and  continue  for  several 
weeks.  The  first  beans  seU  for  $2  to  $2.50  a  hamper,  and  some  farm- 
ers have  made  gross  sales  of  $200  an  acre  from  them;  $125  an  acre 
gross  is  a  lai^e  average,  however.  Those  who  have  a  large  acreage, 
say  10  to  12  acres,  hire  Italians,  who  pick  the  beans  at  Hie  rate  of  10 
cents  a  hamper.  The  hampers  cost  8  cents  each.  T^en  shipped 
on  consignment  the  necessary  cost  of  picking  and  marketing  in  New 
York  is  35  to  40  cents  a  hamper  and  commission  charges.  Some  com- 
mission houses  furnish  the  hampers.  Most  of  the  beans  produced  in 
this  section  are  grown  on  Hebrew  farms. 

White  potatoes  are  a  new  crop  in  this  region.  Farmers  in  Deer- 
field  have  been  raising  them  for  three  or  four  years  and  find  them 
grofitable.  The  Hebrews  are  just  beginning  to  take  up  their  culture, 
ome  are  finding  the  industry  profitable  and  others  are  having  little 
success.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  soil,  since  white  potatoes  need  a 
heavier  soil  than  sweet  potatoes  to  make  much  headway.  When 
the  Commission's  inquiry  was  made  one  progressive  farmer  was  mar- 
keting 325  baskets  an  acre,  the  equivalent  of  195  bushels.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  sold  for  65  cents  a  bushel.  A  number  of  the 
better  farmers  are  doing  fully  as  well  as  this — a  good  average  even 
for  specialists  in  potato  culture.  The  growing  of  potatoes  requires 
careful  culture,  spraying  apparatus,  and  usually  horse  machmery. 
Several  Hebre^  at  Cs^meVand  Rosenhayn  wire  buying' digging 
machines  and  some  machines  were  at  work  near  Alliance.  After  dig- 
ging, the  potatoes  are  placed  in  hampers  or  baskets  holding  about 
three-fifths  of  a  bushel  and  are  brought  to  the  local  markets  directly 
from  the  fields.  There  they  are  sold  by  weight  at  a  flat  rate.  A  few 
of  the  Hebrew  farmers  hold  over  their  potatoes,  but  the  major  part 
sell  at  once. 

Since  1901  tomato  growing  has  made  considerable  progress  as  an 
industry,  for  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  good  market  for  the 
crop.  A  carming  company  contracts  for  the  larger  part  of  the  product 
at  $9  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  factory,  which  is  situated  at  the  nearest 
railway  depot^  Norma.  As  with  other  crops,  the  first  fruits  are 
shipped  to  rhiladelphia  or  New  York  and  sold  to  commission  men. 
When  the  market  becomes  dull,  the  tomatoes  ate  disposed  of  at  the 
canning  factory.  A  reasonable  profit  is  assured,  if  the  crop  is  fair,  at 
a  market  price  of  $9  a  ton.  Tne  factory  handles  about  300  acres 
yearly,  40  per  cent  of  which  are  reported  rrom  Hebrew  farmers.  The 
acreage  per  farmer  runs  from  4  to  6  among  the  lai^er  farmers. 

Very  uttle  orchard  fruit  is  raised  here.  There  are  small  orchards 
of  peaches,  pears,  and  several  varieties  of  apples  on  nearly  every 
farm,  but  few  produce  fruit  for  market.  There  are  not  many 
young  orchards,  showing  that  horticulture  is  scarcely  holding  its 
own.     The  chief  reason  for  the  failure  to  develop  commercial  orchardr 
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18  found  in  their  unreliability — especially  in  the  case  of  peaches. 
Frosts  and  pests  of  various  sorts  make  the  crop  a  very  precarious 
one.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  and  some  excellent 
voung  orchards  are  seen,  more  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosen- 
nayii.  In  1899,  7,215  fruit  trees  were  enumerated  at  Rosenhayn. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  as  many^  at  the  present  time. 
Horticultural  experts  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  soil  near 
Rosenhayn  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  orchard  fruits.  It  would 
seem  that  some  demonstration  and  education  in  scientific  horticulture 
could  be  given  Hebrew  owners  to  very  good  advantage. 

Corn,  cowpeas.  and  crimson  clover  are  grown  in  limited  quantities. 
Com  is  used  for  forage  and  grain,  but  most  of  the  cowpeas  are  turned 
under  for  ^reen  manure  or  serve  as  an  orchard  cover  crop. 

Ha^  ana  pasture  are  difficult  to  procure,  and  every  farmer  must  of 
necessity  buy  at  least  part  of  his  hay  and  feed.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  at  soiling  crops  nor  is  there  any  considerable  acreage  of  red 
clover.  In  a  few  places  on  the  heavier  soils  clover  does  fairly  wdl, 
but  on  the  whole  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  clover,  and  grass  of  any 
sort  is  an  expensive  crop.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  aver- 
age quantitv  and  value  of  the  various  crops  produced  on  farms  whi<di 
were  included  in  the  Commission's  inquiry. 

Table  21. — Average  quantity  and  value  per  farm  ofcrop$  raised^  typical  Hd)reuf/armen, 

Bovihem  New  Jeruy. 


Sweet  potatoes.... 

Irteh  potatoes 

Tomatoes. 

Lima  beans. 

Peppers. 

Corn. 

Hay 

Blackberries. 

Strawberries. 

Orapes 

Orape  wine 

Oronard  products' 

Qarden  truck 

Oats. 


Number 
of  terms 

Avenge  per  Csrm. 

prodoo- 
Inc. 

QuanUty. 

Vahie. 

38 

106  barrels 

SS46 

13 

208  bushels* 

152 

37 

letons^ 

140 

32 

2tOII9«. 

106 

b 

Not  repMted 

85 

30 

223  bushels. ......... 

198 

18 

Oton 

60 

12 

40  orates. 

70 

30 

151  crates. 

204 

7 

21  tons 

104 

4 

^  ffaUons  (oS 

23S 

11 

70 

5 

<S!!!T.;;;:;:;;;: 

81 

3 

142  bushels. 

118 

a  Not  including  1,  not  reporting  complete  data, 
ft  Not  including  3,  not  reporting  complete  data. 
eNot  including  2,  not  reporting  complete  data. 
4  Including  peaohes,  apples,  pears. 


MANUBSS  AND  nRTUJZBBS 


Green  manure,  barnyard  manure,  and  commercial  fertilizers  are 
employed.  Cowpeas  and  crimson  clover  are  utilized  to  some  extent, 
although  American  farmers  use  this  means  of  restoring  fertility  much 
more  than  do  the  Hebrews.  Manure  is  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  New  York  and  is  used  on  all  truck  crops.     The  cost  is  about  $2 

Ser  ton  and  freight.  When  it  has  to  be  hauled  several  miles  from 
epot  to  farm  it  makes  a  costly  form  of  fertilizer,  but  truck  farm^^ 
thmk  the  use  of  this  heating  horse-stable  manure  essential  if  truck  is 
to  be  raised  successfully. 
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Several  grades  of  fertilizers  are  employed.  Tears  ago  there  was 
much  ignorance,  and  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  stuff  was  foisted  upon 
farmers  by  unscrupulous  dealers;  now,  experience  and  carefully  pre- 
pared literature,  scientific  analyses,  and  lectures  on  fertilizing  mate- 
rials by  representatives  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  and  tlie 
Jewish  Agricultural  School  at  Woodbine,  educate  and  protect  the 
fertilizer  consimier.  High-^ade  chemicals  of  various  sorts  are 
applied  to  potatoes^  tomatoes,  and  other  truck  crops  at  a  cost  of  $30 
per  ton.  This  fertilizer  is  bought  on  credit,  usually,  from  agents  of 
fertilizer  companies.  With  the  application  of  these  fertilizers  many 
of  the  older  Hebrew  farmers  are  not  less  conversant  than  many  of  the 
Americans. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

As  previously  stated,  the  settlers  begaii  at  Alliance  with  one  horse  to 
each  four  families.  In  a  short  time  this  partnership  was  broken  up, 
and  for  a  time  the  colonists  depended  upon  hiring  horses  from  their 
Gentile  neighbors.  By  1889  nearly  every  farmer  had  one  horse, 
several  had  two,  and  there  were  125  horses  and  290  cows  in  the 
three  settlements.  At  present  one  good  horse  to  each  farm  of  15 
tilled  acres  (or  less)  and  two  horses,  u  the  farm  is  larger,  seems  to  be 
the  general  rule. 

Few  farmers  have  more  than  two  cows,  but  there  is  almost  always 
one  cow  to  each  family.  No  dairy  farms  are  managed  either  by 
Hebrews  or  Gentiles  near  AUiance  or  Carmel.  It  is  not  a  profitable 
dairy  region,  chiefly  owing  to  scarcity  of  grass  and  clover. 

Practically  no  hogs  are  raised,  but  there  is  more  poultry  than  on 
the  average  ItaUan  farm,  although  there  are  no  poultry  farms, 
devoted  either  to  fancy  or  commercial  stock. 

FABMINO  KETHODS. 

With  rather  frequent  exceptions,  the  Hebrew  farms  are  well  and 
thoroughly  cultivated,  free  from  weeds,  and  bear  evidences  of  thrift 
and  skulful  husbandry.  Many  of  the  older  farmers  and  some  sons  of 
fanners  who  make  agriculture  a  study  discuss  with  inteUigence  the 
newer  phases  and  methods  of  farming,  but  they  do  not  always  apply 
their  mowledge  in  a  practical  way. 

In  connection  with  the  State  Experiment  Station,  a  Cumberland 
county  society  for  farming  demonstration  was  organized  in  November, 
1 908 .  Professor  Mounier,  director  of  educationtQ  work  in  the  colonies, 
IS  secretary,  and  the  society  depends  on  private  contribution  for  its 
support.  The  purpose  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  educational 
demonstration  work  carried  on  under  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  cotton  growing  States.  On  selected  farms 
demonstration  plots  are  set  aside,  on  which  proved  varieties  of 
seeds,  modem  methods  of  tillage  and  culture,  or  tested  fertilizers 
are  used  to  show  their  superionty  over  the  customary  varieties  and 
methods.  A  demonstrator  from  the  State  Experiment  Station  has 
chaise  of  the  work,  and  the  most  expert  advice  and  assistance  is  freely 
given. 

At  present  (1909)  98  demonstrations  are  imder  way  on  57  farms. 
Twenty  of   these  are  Hebrew  farms.    The  demonstrator  reports 
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that  these  farmers  are  taking  hold  of  the  matter  with  commendable 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The  Grange,  the  Vineland  Grape  Juice  Com- 
pany, and  the  director  of  the  State  Station  are  back  of  the  movement, 
which  bids  fair  to  aid  materially  in  the  development  of  a  more  scien- 
tific, purposeful,  and  profitable  amculture  in  this  region. 

Tnere  are  many,  oi  course,  who  are  very  inferior  farmers,  either 
because  they  are  new  arrivals  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  farm 
or  because  they  have  not  the  enterprise  necessary  to  make  farmers. 
A  good  many  strugrfe  along  in  an  apathetic  way,  living  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  and  ready  at  the  first  opportunity  to  give  up  and  seD 
out.  The  number  of  '*  marginal,"  no-pront  men  among  these  farmers 
is  apparently  greater  than  among  the  neighboring  Gentiles,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  impression  that  the  Hebrew  is  not  born  a  farmer  ana  can 
not  be  made  an  agriculturist.  Another  noticeable  fact  that  tends  to 
confirm  this  opinion  is  the  carelessness  of  the  average  Hebrew  about 
the  appearance  of  his  house,  barnyard,  and  buildings.  Even  when 
the  fields  show  care  and  thrift,  the  outbuildings  are  likely  to  be 
dilapidated  and  paintless.  The  yard  fences  are  seldom  neat,  well 
built,  or  in  good  repair;  the  barnyards  are  littered  with  broken  lumber, 

t'unk,* worn-out  implements,  and  trash  of  all  sorts.  Many  of  the  lawns 
lave  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  in  them,  but  few  are  well  trimmed  or 
well  cared  for.  The  original  12  by  14  houses  have  nearly  aU  dis- 
appeared, ancJ  most  of  the  present  farm  houses  are  as  pretentious,  if 
kept  in  good  repair,  as  those  of  the  average  Jersey  farmer  with  the 
same  acreage  of  land.  More  than  any  other  one  tning,  perhaps,  the 
thriftless  appearance  of  the  farmstead  detracts  from  the  beauty  and 
the  value  of  these  farms. 

The  canning  company  and  the  commission  agents  who  buy  their 
produce  say  that  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans,  and  berries  grown  by 
Hebrew  farmers  are  in  quality  well  up  to  the  average.  There  are  more 
Americans  who  bring  in  good  products,  few  who  bring  in  better  than 
the  best  grades  of  Hebrew  produce,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  few  who 
brm«  in  anything  more  inferior  in  quality  than  some  marketed  by 
the  least  efficient  Hebrew  farmers. 

The  Hebrew  is  not  as  hard  nor  as  steady  a  worker  as  the  Italian, 
and  is  probably  less  resourceful  than  the  younger  generation  of 
American  farmers,  but  he  is  far  from  representii^  an  agricultural 
failure  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey.  Not  half  a  dozen  command 
large  capital  or  operate  farms  on  an  extensive  scale  and  few  have 
secured  much  more  than  a  competence,  but  one  can  say  very  Uttle 
more  for  the  ordinary  American  farmers.  However,  if  the  material 
encouragement  granted  the  Hebrews  had  been  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  possibly  they  would  now  make  much  the  better  showing. 

KARKETS  AND  MARKBTmO  FACILITIES. 

At  Rosenhajrn  and  Carmel  there  are  two  or  three  local  buyers  who 
buy  produce  at  the  Rosenhajrn  station,  less  than  5  miles  distant, 
over  very  fair  roads,  from  any  farmer  in  the  colonies  at  Rosenhayn 
or  Carmel.  These  buyers  pay  very  close  to  wholesale  market  prices 
for  produce  delivered  to  them,  and  ship  to  their  commission  houses 
in  New  York,  New  England  cities,  and  Philadelphia.  Berries,  beans, 
and  tomatoes  are  exceptions.  These  are  consigned  to  comnaission 
men,  either  by  the  farmers  themselves  or  by  local  commission  agents, 
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and  sold  in  the  city  markets.  The  returns  are  as  unsatisfactory  as 
in  other  places  where  this  method  is  in  vogue. 

White  and  sweet  potatoes  are  sold  at  the  station  directly  to  buyers. 
There  are  no  complaints  on  either  side.  Since  there  are  other  com- 
peting markets  within  a  few  miles,  the  prices  at  Rosenhayn  are  well 
up  to  wholesale  city  prices,  and  since  it  is  possible  to  inspect  potatoes 
sold  in  baskets  or  hampers,  there  is  little  cause  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers.     Weighing  is  done  on  pubUc  scales. 

A  great  many  tomatoes,  beans,  and  berries  go  to  the  canning  fac- 
tories at  Bridgeton.    These  factories  usually  pay  fair  prices. 

The  buyers  at  Rosenhayn  are  Hebrews,  one  of  them  a  progressive 
and  influential  farmer.  At  Norma  (or  Alliance)  there  are  no  mar- 
keting faciUties  worthy  of  mention  except  those  furnished  by  the 
canning  company.  A  few  berries  and  potatoes  are  sold  at  the  depot 
platform  to  agents  from  the  outside  markets,  but  nearly  all  produce 
goes  forward  on  consignment  by  the  farmers  themselves.  There  is 
complaint  of  false  returns,  of  perfect  shipments  reported  damaged, 
of  failure  properly  to  ice  cars,  and  of  extortionate  freight  rates. 
Practically  every  man  claims  to  have  experienced  some  unjust  deal- 
ing with  New  i  ork  and  New  Enjgland  middlemen. 

In  1901,  a  Hebrew  philanthropist  and  business  man,  who  has  helped 
the  Alliance  colony  in  many  ways,  established  a  modem  canning 
factory  between  Norma  station  and  his  model  farm  of  600  acres  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Alliance  colony.  The  factory  is  equipped 
with  all  practical  modem  improvements  and  furnishes  an  outlet  for 
the  best  produce  raised  by  Hebrew  farmers.  ^  The  ori^al  cost  was 

freat,  and  up  to  date  there  has  been  no  dividend  and  no  surplus, 
last  year  (1908)  was  a  very  prosperous  one,  however.  Over  $22,000 
worth  of  produce  was  bought  from  fanners  in  the  •  vicinity,  $11,350 
from  105  Hebrew  farmers.  This  year  (1909)  the  raw  material 
purchased  will  reach  $25,000,  60  per  cent  from  the  farms  of  Hebrews. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  Hebrews  of  Rosenhayn  and  Car- 
nael  sell  very  Uttle  produce  to  the  canning  company  at  Alliance. 
Both  socially  and  economically  there  seems  to  be  a  well-defined 
line  of  divi3ion  between  the  colonies. 

Markets  for  any  and  all  products  at  fair  prices  are  comparatively 
recent  in  this  section,  and  the  rise  of  markets  marked  the  oeginning 
of  a  very  real  prosperity.  Besides  the  markets  immediately  at  the 
door,  Elmer,  Bridgeton,  Millville,  and  Vineland  furnish  outlets  for  a 
good  deal  of  proauce,  affording  a  sale  for  perishable  fmits  and 
vegetables  and  bidding  competitively  for  potatoes  and  peppers. 
Frequently  a  farmer  will  haul  to  one  market  place  to-day  and  to 
another  to-morrow  if  there  are  prospects  of  a  better  price  in  the 
second.  The  wagon  roads  direct  to  all  these  places  are  well 
graveled  which  makes  hauling  comparatively  cheap,  but  many  of 
file  crossroads  are  very  sandy  and  are  not  kept  in  good  repair. 

BUSINESS  COOPERATION. 

There  are  no  effective  business  oiganizations  among  the  farmers  at 
Alliance  either  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods.  The  canning  com- 
pany, however^  deals  in  fertilizer  and  seeds,  selling  on  a  very  close 
mai^in  of  pront.  LasV-year  the  sales  of  fertilizerTby  this  company 
amounted  to  $4,815,  and  nearly  $600  worth  of  seeds  were  sold  to 
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farmers.  In  a  measure,  tliis  not  only  reduces  cost  to  the  farmer, 
but  maintains  a  standard  of  purity  and  excellence  in  so  far  as  a  large, 
intelligent  buyer  has  an  advantage  in  these  respects  over  a  small  one. 

Attempts  to  cooperate  have  come  to  nothing,  owing  in  great  measure 
to  poor  leadership,  suspicion,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  one  another. 
The  American  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers,  with  headquarters  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  some  local  branches  in  New  Jersey.  The  pur- 
poses are  mutual  aid,  education,  discussion  of  local  topics  of  current, 
general,  and  agricultural  interest,  and  social  entertainment. 

In  Rosenhayn  and  Carmel  two  farmers'  associations  of  this  sort 
were  established  eariy  in  1909,  with  both  educational  and  business 

Eurposes.  The  Carmel  association  has  20  members.  Meetings  are 
ela  twice  a  mont^  to  consider  topics  of  interest  to  farmers.  Fer- 
tilizers, cultural  methods,  seeds,  tillage,  packing,  and  marketing  prod- 
uce are  discussed  both  from  the  standpoint  of  local  experience  and 
scientific  findings.  There  is  a  social  side,  too,  for  the  women  gather 
with  the  men  and  visit  while  the  men  debate.  More  than  this,  they 
have  bought  their  fertilizer  in  large  lots,  securing  a  discoimt  for 
quantity.  One  of  the  members,  who  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  new 
organization,  bought  the  fertilizer  for  the  members  and  received  their 
notes  in  payment.  These  clubs  are  also  buying  their  hampers,  berrv 
boxes,  and  the  like  at  some  discount,  the  advantage  accruing  to  all 
members,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  No  selling 
operations  have  been  attempted,  although  cooperative  marketing  has 
been  discussed. 


rAKM  LABOR. 


The  expenditures  for  farm  labor  runs  to  a  formidable  sum  on 
manv  farms.  There  is  some  yearly  help  employed  at  a  wage  vary- 
ing from  $10  to  $15  per  month  and  board.  These  yearly  wo»ers  are 
frequentiy  Russian  Hebrews  just  landed  who  have  relatives  or  friends 
in  the  colonies  or  who  are  directed  thither  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society — or  less  often,  an  Italian  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  employed  as  a  farm  hand. 

Seasonal  labor  by  the  month,  for  six  or  eight  months  in  summer, 
is  suppUed  by  Itahans  and  sometimes  Hebrews.  The  wage  paid  is 
from  $15  to  $20  a  month  with  board  and  washing.  These  same  classes 
supply  the  demand  for  day  labor  for  potato  digging,  pepper  picking, 
staking  berries,  and  for  other  services  where  a  few  nanos  are  needea 
for  a  few  days.  Wages  for  day  labor  run  from  $1  to  $1.25  and  occa- 
sionally $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours,  without  board.  For  picking  ber- 
ries and  lima  beans,  sometimes  tomatoes,  Italian  pickers  are  imported 
from  Philadelphia  as  in  other  berry  sections.  Italian  hired  men  are 
well  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrews.  Another  source  of  supply  of  help  are 
the  relatives — men  and  women  who  sometimes  come  to  the  farm  for 
the  summer  and  assist  in  gathering  the  crop.  It  does  not  appear  that, 
these  receive  any  stipulated  wage  for  their  services. 

The  women  work  m  the  fields  to  some  extent,  but  rather  less  than 
the  Italian  wives  and  daughters.  Probably  none  work  for  wages  on 
the  farms,  and  where  the  rarmer  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the 
women  labor  very  Uttle  out  of  doors. 
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FARM  BXPBNDITUBBS. 


The  following  table  gives  a  partial  account  of  the  chief  items  of 
expense  incxirred  by  the  42  farmers  under  consideration  for  labor, 
including  general  monthly  or  day  labor,  but  omitting  all  labor  paid 
by  the  piece,  such  as  picking  lima  beans,  berries,  peppers^  etc.  No 
account  is  taken  of  the  board  or  lodging  furnished.  The  item  "fer- 
tilizer" is  fairly  accurate,  since  each  farmer  pays  his  fertilizer  biU 
after  an  account  has  been  rendered  by  the  fertihzer  companies,  and 
the  amount  is  thus  a  matter  of  record.  The  items  for  feed,  seed, 
and  forage  are  less  accurate,  but  are  fairly  reliable. 

Tablb  22. — Farm  expenditurei,  4t  typical  Hebrew  fanru^  satUhem  New  Jersey, 

[Animal  avenge  for  two  years.) 


Number  of  terms  reporting  spedfled  ezpendltores. 

Average 

Farm 
labor. 

Fertili- 
ser and 
I>ari8 
green. 

Feed, 

seed,  and 

forage. 

Rent. 

Total. 

nomber 
of  acres 
culti- 
vated. 

No  expaidltnreB 

8 

1 

2 

20 

39 
2 

ITiider$25 

126  and  under  $50 

1 
4 

3 

6 

12 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1 
1 
6 
3 

$W  vid  under  175 ....    .  .    ... 

3 
2 
9 
9 
1 
2 
7 

1 

2 
1 
4 

13 

3 

12 

7 

0  00 

S76  and  under  1100 

13.00 

flOO  Of  4  nndfr  $200. . . 

16.76 

♦*iftiiiid nndflrt400...  .       .    . 

22.12 

S400  and  under  $500 

19.67 

$500  or  oyer 

37.46 

Not  reporting 

10 

22.21 

Total 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  farms  investigated  report  some  expendi- 
ture. Thirty  report  expenditures  for  fertilizer  ana  paris  green,  12  of 
this  number  navmg  expended  $200  to  $400  for  these  items.  Twenty- 
seven  farms  show  expenditures  for  farm  labor,  9  having  expended 
$100  to  $200,  and  the  same  number  $200  to  $400.  Twelve  farms 
report  expenditures  for  feed,  seed,  and  forage,  and  3  report  expendi- 
tures for  rent.  Thirteen  farms  show  total  expenditures  of  $200  to 
$400,  the  average  number  of  acres  cultivated  on  these  13  farms  being 
22.12.  Twelve  farms,  with  an  average  of  37.46  acres  in  cultivation, 
show  total  expenditures  of  $600  and  over.  Four  farms,  with  an  aver- 
age of  15.75  acres  in  cultivation,  show  total  expenditures  of  $100  and 
under  $200.  Of  the  35  farms  showing  expenditures,  none  report  a 
total  less  than  $50. 

PEOPEBTT  OWNED,  INVESTMENTS. 

On  the  tax  Ust  of  Deerfield  Township,  which  includes  the  Rosen- 
hayn  colony  and  some  of  the  farmers  at  Carmel,  250  names  of 
Hebrew  taxpayers  occur  out  of  a  total  list  of  660  assessed  persons 
in  1908.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  38  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  are  of 
Hebrew  origin.     Of  the  250  about  100  own  farms,  some  own  town 

{)roperty  of  some  value,  and  many  are  employed  in  the  clothing  manu- 
actories  or  in  some  other  occupation. 
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In  Pittsgrove  Township  181  Jews  were  taxpayers  in  1907-8. 
The  percentage  of  Hebrew  taxpayers  is  about  40.  One  hundred  of 
those  enumerated  are  owners  or  real  estate  in  farms. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  the  property  owned  by 
these  taxpayers,  since  neither  the  assessments  nor  their  personal 
estimates  of  property  owned  can  be  entirely  reUed  upon.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  present  data  from  two  sources  upon  this  point. 
These  data  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  which  follow.  The  first 
table  shows  the  range  of  assessments  of  45  farm  properties  selected 
at  random  from  the  200  farms  listed  in  the  two  townships,  while 
the  second  table  presents  estimates  made  by  42  farmers  of  the  prop- 
erty they  owned  m  1909. 

Table  23. — Range  of  property  assessments,  45  Eebrew/carmers,  southern  New  Jersey,  1908. 

[Compiled  from  olBolal  tax  lists.] 


Valuation  of  real  estate. 


AlUanoe 
ownen. 


Roaen- 
bayn 


TotaL 


Taxpayers  with  spedfled  assessments: 

Under  $500 

1500  and  under  11.000 

11,000  and  under  $1,500 

$1,500  and  under  $2,000 

$2,000 


2 

7 
6 
$ 
1 


0 
8 
4 

2 
1 


U 

15 

9 

8 

2 


21 


24 


45 


The  assessed  valuation,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  is  supposed 
to  be  real  market  value,  but  probably  in  most  instances  does  not 
approximate  more  than  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  that  amount. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table  a  widely  different  valuation 
was  placed  by  their  owners  on  the  42  farms  studied  by  Commission 
agents. 

Table  24. — Land  and  improvements  now  owned,  condition  of  land,  site  of  farms,  and 
average  value,  42  typical  Hebrew  farms,  sorUhem  New  Jersey. 


Condition  of  land. 

Number  of 
fanns. 

Average 

number  of 

acres  per 

Hum. 

Average  value  per— 

Farm. 

Acre. 

One-fourth  and  under  one-half  tillable 

3 
11 

28 

63.00 
52.09 
33.81 

$3,400 
3,284 
3,264 

$84 

One-half  and  under  three-fourths  tillable 

68 

Three-fourths  or  more  tillable 

97 

Total 

42 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  two  preceding  tables  do  not 
necessarily  concern  the  same  farms,  and  consequently  the  two  sets 
of  data  can  not  be  compared  except  in  the  most  general  way.  How- 
ever, the  farms  in  both  cases  may  fairly  be  considered  as  typical  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  wide  difference  in  values,  as  represented  in  the 
two  tables,  naturally  creates  doubt  as  to  the  actual  values. 

A  few  recent  sales  of  property  near  Rosenhayn  will  give  some 
idea  of  exchange  prices.  A  Hebrew  farmer  recently  added  20  acres 
of  uncleared  land  to  his  farm  a  half  mile  from  the  depot  for  $300. 
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llie  Baitm  de  Hirsch  Fund  bought  300  acres  of  improved  farm  land 
with  fair  buildings  a  few  miles  from  Carmel  for  $40  per  acre.  An 
Italian  bought  38  acres^  very  little  improved,  near  Rosenhayn  in  1908 
for  $2,800,  but  it  is  stated  tnat  the  actual  value  was  about  $1,500.  A 
farm  of  32  acres  of  cleared  land  with  a  small  orchard  and  a  good  two- 
story  frame  house  on  it  sold  for  $2,600  in  1908.  Farther  out  ftx)m 
town  a  newcomer — a  Hebrew — bought  28  acres  of  land,  nearly  all 
unimproved^  with  a  poor  house  on  it,  for  $900.  About  2  miles  from  the 
railway  station  is  a  larm  of  84  acres  with  a  fair  house,  good  bams  and 
outbuildings,  some  ^apes,  and  a  small  apple  and  pear  orchard.  It 
has  nearly  all  been  tilled  and  is  tillable.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  dis- 
posed of  at  a  sheriff's  sale.  A  Hebrew  had  bought  it  a  few  vears 
before  for  $5,000,  and  was  unable  to  meet  his  payments.  It  sold  for 
much  less — some  $3,000 — at  auction.  Two  recent  sales  of  improved 
land  near  Carmel,  each  a  lot  of  15  acres,  are  noted.  One  witn  good 
buildii:^  and  fertile  soil  brought  $2,200;  the  other,  with  a  poor 
house,  $1,100.  While  these  actual  sales  show  great  variation,  owing 
to  difference  of  soil,  location,  improvements,  and  bargaining  skill,  it 
is  patent  to  an  investigator  that  land  is  selling  at  a  pnce  higher  than 
that  shown  by  the  tax  duplicates,  but  much  lower  than  land  owned  bjr 
Gentile  farmers  a  few  miles  distant.  The  farms  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans near  Woodruff  and  Deerfield,  3  and  8  miles  distant,  are  some- 
what heavier  and  raise  white  potatoes  well,  but  in  large  lots  sell  for 
$75  to  $100  per  acre,  with  ready  buyers,  a  difference  in  market  value 
not  wholly  accounted  for  by  better  soil  or  character  of  crop. 

The  42  farmers  included  in  the  Commission's  detailed  inquiry 
reported  the  value  of  all  property,  including  land  and  improvements, 
live  stock  and  implements,  and  crops  on  hand  as  follows:  $500  to 
$1,000,  4;  $1,000  to  $1,500,  3;  $1,500  to  $2,500,  8;  $2,500  to  $5,000, 
21 ;  $5,O0n0  and  over,  6.  The  value  of  live  stock  and  implements  in 
most  cases  is  quite  smaU.  On  8  farms  the  value  of  these  items  was 
placed  by  the  owners  at  from  $100  to  $250;  on  20  farms  from  $250 
to  $500,  and  on  12  farms  from  $500  to  $1,000.  In  two  cases  only 
was  the  value  placed  as  $1,000  or  more. 

It  wiD  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  bulk  of  the  property  is 
in  land  and  improvements,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  ratio  of 
personal  to  real  estate  is  greater  in  the  majority  of  instances  among 
the  Hebrews  in  this  locality  than  on  the  Italian  farms  at  either 
Vineland  or  Hammonton. 

The  statement  which  follows  presents  in  a  condensed  form  the 
general  financial  condition,  etc.,  of  the  42  farmers  under  considera- 
tion. It  shows  a  total  real-estate  valuation  of  $137,500  on  42  farms 
with  an  aggregate  of  1,679  acres  of  land  in  farms.  The  gross  value 
of  all  property  a^^egates  $188,106.  The  proportion  of  farms  show- 
ing indebtedness  is  large;  35  farms,  or  83  per  cent  of  all  investigated 
are  charged  with  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  $40,030,  or  an  average 
of  $1,144  a  farm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  reported  indebtedness 
is  below  the  true  figures.  Most  of  it  is  on  land,  but  at  least  20  per 
cent  was  incurred  For  improvements  and  equipment.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  a  number  of  farmers  who  have  been  settled 
many  vears  have  not  yet  paid  off  the  original  mortgage  given  for  the 
very  wrst  purchase  of  land.  Ajgreat  deal  of  this  mdebtedness  is 
carried  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  ^nd  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.    The 
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old  settlers,  it  is  said,  feel  that  Uiis  is  not  a  debt  but  a  ^ift,  the 
repayment  of  which  is  not  an  obligation,  but  a  matter  of  choice. 
Or  course,  the  impression  is  false,  but  in  a  measure  the  colonists  have 
acted  on  it;  hence  their  tardiness  in  paying  their  obligations.  It  is 
safe  to  state  that  the  total  indebtedness  amounts  to  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

Farms  leased  and  owned: 

Total  tanns  inyestigated 42 

Average  size  of  &irm  (in  acres) «  40. 48 

Median  farms  (in  acres) 35 

Kinds  of  farms: 

Vegetable  and  truck 41 

Grain 1 

Firstparchase: 

Total  number  of  acres 1, 346 

Ayerage  acres  per  farm 32. 05 

Total  value $58,328 

Average  value  per  farm $1, 380 

Average  value  per  acre $43 

Farms  now  owned: 

Total  numbers  of  acres 1, 679 

Number  of  acres  tillable 1, 325 

Number  of  acres  not  tillable 354 

Present  value  of  feums  now  owned: 

Land  and  improvements $137, 600 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  farm $3, 274 

Av^^e  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre $82 

Number  of  farms  showing  indebtedness 35 

Total  indebtedness $40, 030 

Average  indebtedness  per  farm $1, 144 

Gross  value  of  all  property $188, 106 

Net  value  of  all  property $148, 076 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per  farm $3, 526 

A  number  of  the  Hebrews  have  ^ood  bank  accounts,  but  most  of 
them  have  nothing  aside  from  their  property  in  the  farm  and  its 
equipment.  ITiose  who  do  acquire  a  surplus  are  likely  to  move  away 
and  mvest  in  some  enterprise  other  than  fanning. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  Hebrew  families  of  southern 
New  Jersey  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  native  families 
of  the  same  economic  status,  except  that,  as  a  rule,  their  houses  are 
not  so  well  appointed  and  are  not  kept  as  clean.  The  kind  and 
grade  of  clotning  ordinarily  worn  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  food  consumed  is  also  much  the 
same.  Nearly  all  the  Hebrew  families  possess  some  books,  and  as  a 
rule  some  papers  or  other  periodicals  are  taken.  The  women  and 
children  do  some  work  in  the  fields,  but  this  practice  is  not  neariy 
so  general  as  among  the  Italians  in  rural  communities. 

OPPOETUNITIES   FOE  OUTSIDE   EMPLOYMENT. 

In  aD  these  colonies  there  are  opportunities  for  labor  sufficient  to 
employ  the  full  number  of  available  laborers,  chiefly  in  tailoring  and 
clothing  establishments.  The  number  of  these  establishments  varies 
from  year  to  year,  depending  somewhat  on  the  subsidies  offered  by 

o  Including  21  acree  of  land  rented  by  three  farmere  in  addition  to  the  land  they  own. 
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the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  to  operating  com- 
panies. In  1909  there  were  fewer  shops  in  operation  than  in  1905 
m  Rosenhayn  and  Carmel,  but  at  Brotmanville,  a  Uttle  hamlet 
near  AUiance,  entirely  populated  by  machine  operators  on  clothing, 
the  number  of  workmen  had  somewhat  increased. 

In  1909.  when  the  Commission's  inquiry  was  made,  there  were  8 
garment  factories  in  Alliance,  Norma,  Carmel,  and  Rosenhayn, 
employing  approximately  350  Hebrew  operatives.  At  the  same 
time  a  canning  factory  at  Norma  furnished  to  about  100  workers, 
all  or  most  of  whom  were  Italians. 

In  1905  there  were  four  clothing  and  knit  goods  factories,  a  brick- 
yard and  an  iron  foundry  at  Rosenhayn,  employing  a  total  of  190 
persons.  In  1909,  however,  only  a  small  clotnin^  factory  employing 
about  35  persons  was  in  operation.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
labor  used  m  these  establishments  comes  directly  from  abroad,  or  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  rule  these  form  a  very  shifting 
element  in  the  population.  The  farmers  use  the  factories  less  and 
less  as  a  means  or  supplementing  the  farm  income,  and  almost  none 
of  the  farm  owners  now  work  in  any  of  the  factories  after  the  first  twe 
years  on  the  land.  Surprisii^ly  few  of  the  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  found  in  the  factories,  although  there  are  some  who  work 
with  great  regularity,  and  add  materiauv  to  the  family  income.  In 
the  Carmel  factories  many  more  farmers  children  are  found  than  in 
the  AlUance  or  Rosenhayn  colonies.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
enoployees  at  Carmel  are  women  and  girls. 

The  wages  paid  at  Carmel  are  representative.  The  work  day  is 
nine  and  one-half  hours.  Wages  are  chiefly  piece  wages,  and  ran^ 
from  $3  to  $10  a  week.  Very  few  receive  more  than  $6  a  week, 
this  being  the  waj^  paid  examiners  and  foremen,  Some  work  is 
taken  home,  and  in  tne  winter  in  most  homes  the  sewing  machine 
b  kept  busy  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  young  people  from  the  fanns  are 
leaving  the  colonies  and  entering  other  occupations  in  the  cities  and 
elsewhere,  although  a  number  of  excellent  farms  are  managed  by 
farmers'  sons.  Those  who  ^o  away  do  not  become  farmera  elsewhere, 
as  a  rule,  but  having  once  left  the  farm,  never  return  to  it.  A  CTeat 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  Hebrew 
for  agricultiure.  Some  feel  that  he  is  taking  up  farming  as  a  last 
resort,  and  that  all  who  can  find  any  other  outlet  for  their  talents, 
especially  along  conmiercial  lines,  are  doin^  so.  A  few  of  the  young 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Amcultural  School  of  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  for  training  in 
scientific  and  specialized  a^culture,  but  mauy  more  display  ui 
interest  in  a  business  education. 

SOCIAL,   EDUOATIONAL,   AND  BELIOIOUS  CONDrnONS. 

The  social  side  of  life  is  made  prominent  in^  these  Hebrew  commu- 
nities, and  family  gatherings,  dances,  theatricals,  picnics,  or  excur- 
sions are  frequent  and  do  much  to  foster  sociability  and  make  rural 
life  enjoyable. 

Another  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  colonists  is  the  annual  influx 
of  summer  boarders.  These  city  dwellers  not  only  bring  in  an  urban 
atmosphere,  but  add  much  to  the  gaiety  and  social  enterprise  and 
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recreations  afforded.  Boating,  swinuning,  camping  out,  picnicking, 
all  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  city  boarders,  and  aU  who  can  get  a 
little  leisure  participate  in  these  recreations.  There  is  little  class 
or  caste  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  settlements.  The  rich  and  poor 
meet  together  on  terms  of  amicabiUty  and  good  feeling. 

Then  there  are  athletic  clubs  and  women^  societies  in  all  the  set- 
tlements, which  provide  in  an  organized  way  for  recreations.  The 
young  enter  heaitily  into  these,  and  iidiile  the  farm  families  have  a 
little  less  time  and  are  more  distant  from  the  village  centers,  the^ 
take  advantage  of  them  to  an  unusual  degree.  AtJdliance  the  soci- 
ability of  the  place  centera  in  the  synagogues.  Here  weddings  are 
held  and  dances  and  festivities  take  place  in  the  basement  of  the 
lai^er  edifice.  These  gathering,  religious  meetings  of  various  sorts, 
the  library,  and  the  school  make  it  a  refu  social  center  for  old  and  young. 

At  Carmel  the  fine  recreation  hall  is  the  social  meeting  place,  and 
an  athletic  association,  several  lodges,  a  young  ladies'  aid  society,  a 
woman's  mutual  aid  society,  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  are 
among  the  organizations  existing  in  this  village. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Rosenhayn,  where  Franklin  hall  furnishes 
a  meeting  place  for  social  and  other  purposes.  A  hbraiy  is  main- 
tained here. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  through  their 
educational  director.  Professor  Mounier,  is  working  along  a  number 
of  lines  for  the  educational  and  social  welfare  of  the  various  colonies. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fels,  who  has  provided  a  manual  training  instruc- 
tor at  Alliance,  he  has  organized  childrens'  school  gardens  at  Carmel, 
where  50  pupDs  have  joined ;  at  Rosenhayn,  where  there  is  a  class  of  25 ; 
and  at  Alliance  and  Norma,  where  there  are  large  and  fairly  success- 
ful classes.  In  addition,  manual-training  classes  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  domestic  science  classes  for  girS,  in  a  cottage  built  for  that 
purpose,  are  conducted  by  special  teachers.  These  classes  are  in- 
structed in  the  planting  of  home  gardens,  nature  study,  elementary 
botany,  and  simple  things  in  agriculture;  the  home  gardens  in  sum- 
mer and  classes  m  nature  study  and  botany  in  winter  are  the  order; 
prizes  of  various  sorts  are  offered.  This  garden  work  enlists  the 
interest  of  the  children  both  summer  and  winter.  Further,  under 
the  direction  of  Director  Mounier,  large  buildings,  well  constructed 
and  conveniently  arranged,  called  educational  halls,  have  been  built 
at  Carmel,  Rosenhayn,  at  Norma,  and  on  Garton  road,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  place  for  social  gatherings,  lectures,  private  theat- 
ricals, and  for  holding  special-study  classes.  These  halls  are  two- 
story  buildings  provided  with  a  lecture  room  on  one  floor,  rest  rooms, 
toilet,  cloak,  and  study  rooms  below.  They  are  plainly  built,  but 
are  substantial  additions  to  the  villages  where  they  are  located.  The 
hall  at  Carmel  is  the  finest  of  the  number^  and  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  over  $3,000.  The  building  at  Rosenhayn  is  open  to  the  public  with 
all  its  privileges  for  the  mere  payment  by  the  colony  of  the  janitor's 
charge  of  $72  a  year;  at  Carmel  the  hall  is  partly  subsidized  for  cur- 
rent expenses  by  the  association.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Aid  Society, 
which  owns  the  buildings,  to  make  them  available  at  a  nominal 
charge,  but  to  extend  no  privileges  free.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Society  is  at  considerable  expense  annually,  for  which  it  receives  no 
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reimbursement^  but  on  the  other  hand  the  people  pay  something,  if 
only  a  mere  pittance,  for  value  received. 

m  Norma,  at  the  time  the  Commission's  inquiry  was  made,  Mr. 
Fels  was  constructing  some  cottages  to  be  used  as  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  home  making  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hebrew  giris  of  Alliance. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  for  giving 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  in  the  rudiments  (^ 
art  at  a  veij  nominal  cost.  The  aim  of  the  societv  is  to  provide 
cheaply  for  mstruction  in  various  branches  not  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  In  this  way  the  children  in  these  colonies  enjoy  advantages 
much  beyond  those  offered  in  many  places  with  tnree  times  me 
population. 

The  Hebrew  children  rank  well  in  the  public  schools,  and  frequently 
advance  more  rapidly  than  those  of  American  parentage.  There  is 
not  much  truancy,  for  both  parents  and  children  are  eager  for  an  edu- 
cation, and  unless  there  is  great  need  for  the  children's  service  at 
home  the  attendance  is  very  regular. 

Opportunities  are  ^ven  for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  some  take 
advantage  of  them.  High-school  privileges  are  wanting  in  the  colo- 
nies, but  a  number  attend  in  Vineland  and^ridgeton,  where  they  have 
(proved  exceptionally  bright  pupils.  The  elementary  schools  are 
airly  adequate.  Near  .^liance,  five  public  schools  are  provided. 
The  accommodations  atRosenhayn  andCarmel  are  not  less  adequate. 
Carmel  has  two  public  schools  and  one  private  school,  and  Rosenhayn 
has  a  lai^e  school  building  equipped  for  five  teachers.  There  were  two 
private  institutions  of  learning  m  1905,  and  one  at  least  was  open  in 
the  fall  of  1909. 

A  Hebrew  school  is  maintained  at  Alliance  in  the  basement  of  the 
synagogue.  A  hbrary  with  Hebrew  literature  and  a  free  circulating 
library  of  English  books  are  housed  in  the  same  place.  At  Brotman- 
vUle,  a  suburb  of  Alliance,  a  Hebrew  school  witn  28  pupils  is  held  in 
the  synagogue,  which  was  built  in  1903.  At  Norma,  the  AUiance 
railway  station,  a  m'ght  school  was  started  in  December,  1909,  and 
gave  promise  of  success.  There  is  also  a  Hebrew  school  with  35  pupils, 
and  2  private  tutors  with  10  pupils  each. 

Carmel  maintains  a  public  Uorary  with  a  membership  of  40.  Loans 
of  English  books  are  free.  There  seem  to  be  no  successful  classes 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  at  this  place. 

At  Rosenhayn  a  very  satisfactorjr  English  circulating  library  is 
maintained  imder  the  personal  supervision  of  the  educational  director. 
This  library  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  ordinary  free  public 
libraries  in  the  smaller  cities.  It  is  housed  in  the  recreation  hall  and 
is  well  patronized.  There  is  a  flourishing  Hebrew  school  held  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  hall. 

Near  Alliance  there  are  four  synagogues,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$9,000,  although  the  entire  congregation  of  150  families  might  well 
be  accommodated  in  one.  The  number  of  buildings  is  more  for  con- 
venience than  because  of  any  division  or  schism,  although  both  the 
orthodox  and  reformed  branches  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  represented, 
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MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

Moral  conditions  in  the  settlements,  as  in  other  Hebrew  rural  oom- 
munities,  are  good.  In  general  few  crimes  against  persons  are  noted. 
At  Norma  there  have  been  none  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is 
very  little  intemperance  and  exceedingly  few  cases  of  excess.  Home- 
made wine  is  found  in  most  houses — sour  wine — ^where  it  is  a  staple 
beverage.  At  christening,  weddings,  and  the  like  there  is  feasting  and 
drinking,  but  officers  of  the  law  report  very  few  disturbances  or 
drunken  brawls  and  as  few  intoxicated  persons. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  litigation  concerning  contracts, 
property  rights,  trespass,  etc.  Petty  larceny,  thieving,  profanity,  or 
^oss  immorality  are  not  at  all  common — less  common,  perhaps,  than 
m  the  average  New  Jersey  rural  community.  Morally  there  are  few 
defections  among  either  young  or  old. 

POLITICAL  CONBinONS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  these  Hebrews  are  citizens. 
Perhaps  90  per  cent  have  taken  out  either  second  or  first  papers 
within  six  years  after  landing.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
inconiing  ItaUans  in  New  Jersey,  who  have  Uttle  care  about  the  pre- 
rogatives of  citizenship.  The  Hebrews  are  ardent  adherents  of  any 
cause  they  adopt.  Tneir  interests  are  both  in  local  and  national 
affairs,  and  many  of  them  are  intelligent  students  of  theoretical  ques- 
tions of  government.  A  good  many  of  them  have  held  local  public 
offices  of  one  kind  or  another  and  performed  their  duties  well. 

HEBREW   AID  SOCIETIES. 

The  Hebrews  in  New  Jersey  very  seldom  apply  for  public  aid,  and 
there  are  no  Hebrew  paupers  in  rittsgrove  or  Deerneld  townships. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  chanty  is  dispensed  in  the  community, 
but  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Hiebrews  very  largely  care  for  their 
own  dependents.  In  many  ways  and  through  many  Hebrew  organi- 
zations these  farmers  have  been  given  a  helpmg  hand  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonies. 

The  organization  particularly  in  charge  of  the  welfare  of  agricul- 
tural colonies  is  the  Jewish  Amcultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  which  has  at  its  disposal  considerable 
amounts  from  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund.  Aside  from  the  buying  of 
land  and  selling  it  to  Hebrew  settlers  at  cost  on  very  favorable  terms 
at  various  points  in  the  United  States,  the  Society  lends  thousands  of 
doUars  every  year  to  settled  farmers  who  need  money  for  additional 
land,  improvements,  and  equipment.  In  1908,  83  loans,  aggregating 
$73,647.88,  were  made  to  New  Jersey  farmers,  and  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  in  1899,  373  loans,  aggregating  $219,000,  have  been 
made  to  farmers  in  that  State.  In  both  instances  the  figures  repre- 
sent loans  both  to  new  and  to  old  farmers.  The  interest  charged  is  4 
per  cent,  and  the  loans  are  secured  by  second  mortgages.  Efforts  are 
made  to  have  principal  and  interest  paid  promptfy,  but  the  Society 
pursues  a  very^enient  pohcy  and  is  a  very  patient  creditor. 

But  this  does  not  end  the  material  assistance  given.  Industrial 
enterprises  have  been  subsidized  by  the  Society  to  provide  oppor- 
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timities  for  employment  until  a  Uving  can  be  made  from  the  land  or 
for  farmers  during  the  winter.  Educational  halls  and  schools  have 
been  built  and  actual  gifts  of  money  made  by  the  Society  or  by 
Hebrew  philanthropists  for  industrial,  educational,  or  religious  insti- 
tutions and  to  individuals  when  there  was  need  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  three 
colonies  is  the  services  of  Mr.  L.  Mounier,  director  of  educational  work, 
who  gives  his  whole  time  and  that  of  some  assistants  to  the  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  social  welfare  of  the  young  people  especially.  In 
a  letter  to  tne  author  of  this  report  Professor  Mounier  commented 
on  his  work  as  foUows: 

In  hannony  with  the  winhea  of  the  men  who  are  at  the  hehn  of  the  Baron  de  Hlrsch 
Fond  and  the  Jewish  Agiicultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  mv  aim  is  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  social  and  educational  conditions  of  the  colonists.  Their  aim, 
and  consequently  mine,  is  not  only  to  impEurt  education  as  ordinarUv  understood  but 
to  make  local  conditions  more  agreeable  to  old  and  youn^,  while  graaually  American- 
izing the  colonists  by  methods  which  neither  hurt  their  feelings  nor  interfere  with 
their  religious  belieb,  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  yet 
not  in  official  connection  with  them,  but  rather  supplementary  in  many  respects  to 
their  field  of  action  and  achievements.  Libraries  were  organized  in  each  village  to 
which  the  fund  donates  free  English  literature  and  duplicates  what  sums  the  colonists 
raise  for  the  purchase  of  Yiddi£  books.  Night  schools  were  founded,  and  have  only 
been  discontinued  in  the  hope  that  the  c(3onists  will  take  advant^e  of  the  laws 
recently  passed  bv  tJbie  State  of  New  Jersey .  Music  lessons  subsidized  by  the  fund  to 
the  extent  of  one-naif  their  cost  have  been  quite  a  feature  of  the  work  and  will  remain 
80  until  the  end  of  this  year,  when  it  is  believed  the  colonists  will  continue  as  well  with- 
out the  subsidy.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  music  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
iGrms  of  education  and  the  greatest  agent  of  social  life  in  these  colonies.    *    *    * 

I  deliver  each  season  sevenl  rounds  of  lectures  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides, 
and  always  supplemented  with  a  higher  class  of  music  than  the  mere  popular.  *  *  * 
I  also  give  personal  and  other  aid  m  arranging  debates  and  theatncab,  flower  exhi- 
bitions, etc.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  my  work  is  the  ''nature  study" 
in  winter  classes  preparatory  to  the  children's  gardens  in  summer.  Arrangements  are 
alflo  made  with  Yiddirii  lecturers  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  old  folks  and  the  ''green- 
horns.'' I  also  form  literary  clubs  or  teach  certain  groups  of  young  men  and  women 
expression  reading,  current  events,  popular  sciences,  etc. -^-anything  that  may  amuse, 
educate,  please,  at  the  same  time  develop  nascent  patriotic  feeling  or  fervor,  or  help 
to  create  it.    »    *    * 

Eight  yearB  affo  the  directors  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society 
thought  of  me  for  this  work.  *  *  *  My  first  work  was  the  designing  of  halls  for 
each  place,  and,  thanks  to  them  and  other  factors  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society's  directors,  the  villages  grew  and  improved 
steadily  ever  since.    *    »    * 

On  the  agricidtural  side,  the  Society  for  Fanning  Demonstration, 
the  model  farm  of  600  acres  maintained  by  Maurice  Fels,  the  Jewish 
Fanner,  an  agricultural  paper,  printed  in  Yiddish,  containing  the 
gist  of  the  best  things  in  farm  papers  and  government  bulletins  in 
practical  agriculture,  the  Jewish  farmers  organization  and  the  agri- 
cultural school  at  Woodbine,  are  some  of  the  enterprises  carried  on 
by  the  Society  and  by  the  Hebrew  philanthropists  to  give  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  Hebrew  farmer.  Formerljr,  perhaps,  a  good 
deal  of  this  encouragement  was  misdirected  or  impractical.  Now 
the  purpose  is  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  most  inex- 
perienced farmer  and  to  make  him  feel  that  it  is  worth  paying 
something  for. 
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THE  HEBREWS   IN  THE  CX>MMUNITT. 

It  is  plain  that  all  Hebrews  do  not  thrive  in  agriculture  any  more 
than  all  Americans  or  all  Germans.    This  ia  partly  a  racial  trait, 

growing  out  of  generations  of  conmiercial  environment,  no  doubt, 
ut  partly,  too,  because  many  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  test 
their  capacities  on  the  land.  The  ability  to  succeed  on  unpropitious 
soil  has  also  been  proved  by  the  persevering  and  intelligent.  Many 
of  the  returns  shown  by  the  agncultural  schedules  of  small  farms 
collected  by  the  Conmiission  compare  veiy  favorably  with  the  results 
secured  by  the  average  eastern  rarmer.  But  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  Hebrew  will  not  be  content  with  a  mere  subsistence  in  return  for 
hard  labor,  but  that  he  wants  to  enjoy  the  advantsjges  that  should 
accompany  leisure  and  independence.  He  wants  his  children  to  be 
educated  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life;  he  wants  to  receive  some 
surplus  return  from  the  toil  of  his  hands,  and  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  citizen  of  his  country.  Because  of  poor  returns,  from  poor 
methods  of  culture  on  poor  soil,  a  ^ood  many  have  given  up  farming 
for  occupations  with  certain  wages  m  cash. 

For  this  reason  the  children,  as  a  rule,  have  turned  their  intellectual 
abilities  to  commercial  lines,  where  they  saw  quicker  opportunities  for 
advancement  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  more  in- 
cUned  to  leave  agricultural  pursuits  than  are  the  children  of  American 
parents. 

^  When  there  was  necessity,  the  children  went  into  the  clothing 
shops  or  worked  at  home  on  making  garments  and  contributed  t^eir 
earnings  to  the  family  fund.  Now  there  is  less  need  of  this,  and  few 
of  the  children  of  well-to-do  farmers  are  found  working  in  these  shops. 
In  the  future  the  intelligent  farmer  on  good  soil  mil  advance,  but 
probably  it  is  going  to  be  harder  year  by  year  for  the  newcomer  with- 
out means  to  make  a  good  living.  As  already  noted  there  is  a  steady 
influx  of  Hebrews  onto  farms  in  tiiis  section.  Those  with  some  capital 
are  Ukely  to  advance,  and  no  doubt  the  settlement  will  continue  to 
grow  slowly,  unless  too  much  is  paid  for  t^e  land  purchased. 

STATISTIOAL  DATA   FOB   SELECTED  FAMILIES. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  economic  progress  and  general 
financial  condition  of  a  number  of  families,  selected  at  random  firom 
households  furnishing  detailed  information  to  the  Commission.  No 
comment  on  these  is  necessary,  but  it  may  be  said  that  a  careful 
study  will  reveal  much  detail  that  is  significant  and  enlightening  con- 
cerning both  the  early  and  the  recent  comers. 
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Tablb  ^,— Economic  Atttory  and  ftre»ent  JmancUd  eondttum 


Date  reported. 

FamUyl. 

Family  2. 

FamUyS. 

FamUy4. 

FanHyfi. 

Tears  in  locality: 
Head 

8 

8 

7 

4 

4 

19 

18 

20 

Funilv 

Present  household  sise 

Number   of   memba?    10 

4 

19 

18 

12 

6 

5 

4 

9 

8 

4 

6 

5 

1 

7 

3 

2.... 

years  or  over. 
Male 

a 

Female 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

New   York, 

N.Y. 
Atsdiool.... 

None 

On    Cithtf's 
ItfUL 

None 

Notreported 

1897 

Previous  location 

Baltimore, 

Md. 
Tailor 

None 

Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Varnlsher 
and  fur- 
nit  u  r  e 
dealer. 

$1,500. 

Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Manufac- 
ture r  of 
vests  and 
ckiaks. 

$600 

Russia. 

Farming  for 
self. 

Notreported. 

Previous  occupation 

Value  of  property  brought 

Occupation  in  locality  pre- 
vious to  purchase. 

Wages  per  week 

Years  employed 

First  land  bought: 
Date 

1001 

1905 

1800 

1891 

Number  of  acres 

62 

30 

9 

Not  reported. 
Credit 

5  acres  oul- 
Uvated;  4 
acres  wood- 
land Jiouse 
and  bam. 

None 

20 

24 

Price 

1000 

$1,060 

$2to      cash; 
balance 
$100     per 
year,dper 
cent 

15  acres  cul- 
Uvated;  15 
acres  wood- 
land Jiouse 
and  bam. 

None 

$600 

$700. 

a  $150  cash; 
balance 
$100yeariy 
payments. 

21  acres  cul- 
tivated; S 
acres 
swamp^ 

None 

Terms 

Cash 

Credit      se- 
cured   by 
mortgage. 

AH      wood- 
land. 

Tailor    and 
Isrm      la- 
borer. 

5 

Condition. 

45  acres  cul- 
vated;    17 
acres  wood- 
land. 

None 

Occupation  until  Uvinc  could 
be  made  from  land. 

Nnmbtf  of  years 

Earnings  per  day 

'Notreported 
59.6...T. 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

62 

30 

25 

61 

Acres  cultivated 

35 

20 

18 

45 

45 

Number  of  fruit  trees: 
Apple 

100 

12 

00 ..^ 

972 

Pear 

40 

972 

300 

Peach 

60 

Cherry 

40 

Acres  of  grapes 

None 

.6 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Acres. ...................... 

Terms ........ 

Live  stock  now  owned: 
Cattle 

2 

3... 

I 

1 

4 

Horses 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Financial  condition: 
Value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments. 
Live  stock 

$4,000 

$385 

$2,000 

$175 

$3,000 

$200 

$4,750 

$125 

$3,700. 

$300 

Tools  and  implements 

Other  proper^ 

uoo 

$100 

$100 

$100 

$75 

$40 

$150 

$100 

$75 

Oross  value  of  all  property.. 
Indebtedness  on  land.  , 

Ji««. 

$700 

$4,185. 

$2,315. 

$550 

$3.450 

$6,076. 

$1,500. 

$3,676. 

$4,150. 

$850 

Net  value  of  an  prqpoty. . . 

$1,765. $2,850 

$3,300. 

•  HIi  father  gave  htm  $150L 
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</  certain  typical  Hdtrmo  ftoMiiu^  touthem  New  Jersey. 


Family  6. 

FamUy7. 

Family  8. 

Family  9. 

Family  10. 

Family  It 

FamUy  12. 

0 

20 

16 

17 

27 

17 

4 

0 

8 

16 

17 

27..., 

10 

4. 

u 

? 

10 

2 

7 

3 

9. 

7 

2 

8 

2 

5 

2 

7. 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4. 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3. 

New     York, 

N.Y. 
Bricklayer.... 

•4,600. 

New    York. 

N.Y. 
Tailor 

S600. 

New   York, 

N.Y. 
Tailor 

$3.000. 

New    York, 

N.Y. 
Dealer  in  coal 

and  wood. 

1700 

Russia. 

At  school 

None 

Worked    on 
brother's 
fisrm    and 
toilor. 

None 

6 

Russia. 

At  home..... 

None 

Ran  sewing 

mn/»hln  es 

in     waist 
factory. 
$7J»0 

New     York. 

N.Y. 
Pressor       in 

pants    lao- 

lory. 

$3JMQi 

6 

1889 

1803 

1802 

1888 

1897 

1905. 

50 

26 

32 

17 

10 

20 

60. 

12.000. 

rMh 

$500 

9260      cash; 

balance    1 

year. 

6  acres  tilla- 
ble; 21  acres 
woodland. 

Tailor 

12 

$3.000 

$1,000;    bal- 
ance     se- 
cured   by 
mortgage. 

AU   culti- 
▼ated ; 
house  and 
bam. 

None 

$1,500 

$600      cash; 

balance  10 

years. 

AU      wood- 
land. 

•  Farm  laborer 

4 

Not  reported 
17 

$300 

$100      cash; 
balance  $50 
per  year. 

An      brush 
and  wood- 
land. 

Tailor    and 
fsrm      la- 
borer. 

6 

Not  reported 
27 

$400.... 
$S0cashV$66' 
per  year. 

AH      wood- 
tend. 

Machine 
man    in 
waist  teo- 
tory. 

6. .....a..... 

$2,000. 

$1,000    cash: 

Me;  20  acres 

acres  wood- 
land, boose 
and  bam. 

N«M 

balance     0 
years. 

12  acres  oulti- 
▼ated;  38 
acres 
brush, 
house  and 
bam. 

Nona. 

Not  reported 
26 

$1.25 

H 

76 

30 

6a 

18 

20 

62 

17 

27 

30 

27. 

15 

60 

6 

26. 

10 

60 

20. 

100 

1 

2 

1.6 

3 

3. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

N<ma. 

9 

$18 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2. 

1 

2 

3 .* 

1 

2 

1 

4. 

©,700 

1175 

$4.000 

1356 

$6.600 

1600 

$2.500. 

1280 

$2.500 

$295 

$2,000 

$110 

$2,300. 

$675. 

I27S..... 

$200 

$000 

$76 

$150 

$100 

$300. 

$a.686 

flSO 

1650 

$100 

$100 

$200 

$300. 

|6.g35 

$4,706 

$1,600 

$3.206 

$8.650 

$300 

$2,965 

$3,045 

$1,425 

$2,410 

$3,476. 

$1.000 

$8,350. 

$2,965 

$1,620 

$2,410 

$3,475. 
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Tablb  26. — Beonomic  kittory  and  pre$ent  financial  eondUUm  uf 

ANNUAL  VALUE  Of  FARM  INCOMI 


PiodncU. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Bold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sou. 

Blaokberriet 

$20 
64 

$20 

$60 
124 

$90 

Com* 

$160 
136 

$100 

"ieo* 

20 



Hat« 

Irish potaiiMia.^  aa*-a....w.x 

30 
316 
100 
280 
100 

$30 
316 
100 
280 
100 

190 

80 

fiOO 

'JOO 

$190 

80 

fiOO 

200 

190 
176 
353 

190 
176 
363 

200 
276 

200 

276 

Stnwberrtas. 

1,900 

i,«6* 

Bweet  potetoet 

TofDatOM.. 

Oattfcarden  products  not 

Ormrdprodiicts: 

Avom 

11 

13 

18 

13 

On^MS 

20 

90 

Pflsdm 

Fmib 

400 
200 

400 
200 

25 

25 

wine 

Dttrr  nndtioti 

26 

26 

6 

6 

25 

25 

Uttt^ii^ /..///.'.'.'.'.'.,...... 

20 
26 

20 
26 

Poultry  products 

46 

46 

906 

66 

06 

Total 

1,323 

1,028 

1,068 

997 

743 

1,314 

1,190 

2.060 

I.07D 

BuDDleiDODtarT  Inconie 

•  Com  and  lu^  raised  Cor  own  use. 


»  $166,  earnings  of  head. 
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eaiain  typical  Hebrew  families,  mnUhem  New  Jersey — Continued. 

(AVERAQE  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Pro- 
dned. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro. 
dneed. 

Sold. 

PlO- 
dnowl. 

Sold. 

$30 
90 

$30 

$175 

$176 

$240 

56 

416 

100 

$153 
63 
78 
260 
400 
463 
250 

$00 
26 

$106 

$416 
100 

$78 
260 
400 
463 
250 

15 
58 
50 
045 
87 

15 
58 

50 

046 

37 

138 

200 

813 

50 

13$ 

200 

813 

50 

$200 
300 
263 

$200 
300 
263 

125 
376 
800 

$125 
375 
800 

300 
264 
276 
180 

$800 

264 

1,138 
36 
$0 

1,138 
35 
50 

276 
180 

■ 

24 

24 

26 

26 

38 

38 

53 

250 

53 
250 

26 

26 

5 

63 

5 

5 

63 
5 

30 

30 

75 

75 

76 

76 

20 

20 

15 

15 

75 

75 

3,337 

2,042 

1,346 

1,256 

1,778 

1,562 

806 

808 

1,464 

1,464 
(«) 

000 

875 
(«) 

1,160 

1,064 

«  $100,  e«niiiic8  of  he*d,  Jutttoe  or  pMotw 


chaftbb  vn. 

lEW  JEBSET:  ITOTES   OV  THE  WOODBHTE  SETTLEKEHT  AHD 

FLEMDrGTOir,  SUVTEBDOV  COXnfTT. 

WOODBZVS. 
INTBODUOTION'. 

Ferha{>s  the  best  known  of  the  so-called  Hebrew  agricultural 
colonies  is  Woodbine,  N.  J.  No  other  colony  was  more  carefully 
planned  or  more  amply  financed,  none  represents  better  the  execution 
of  the  philanthropic  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch 
when  he  beoueathea  millions  of  dollars  of  his  great  fortune  to  be 
devoted  to  tne  assistance  of  Russian  Hebrew  immigrants  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  proceeds  of  this  legacy  nave  materiaUv 
aided  every  one  of  the  agncultural  colonies  of  Hebrews,  but  Wood.- 
bine  was  the  first  colony  organized,  planted  and  fostered  by  means 
of  its  beneficent  instrumentality.  Partly  because  it  was  the  first 
colony  so  assisted  and  partly  because  tne  place  has  been  widely 
advertised  as  the  seat  or  the  Hirsch  Agricultural  School  the  settle- 
ment has  been  widely  known  in  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence. 

Although  some  have  attempted  to  minimize  the  a^icultural  purpose 
of  the  founders  in  establishing  Woodbine,  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,' 
perhaps  the  highest  authority,  states  that ' '  the  primary  intention  of 
the  founders  of  Woodbine  was  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
colonv  for  Jewish  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.''  This  authority 
says  nirther  that  farming  was  the  chief  motive,  but  that  later  a  village 
was  laid  out  to  provide  a  local  market  for  farm  products,  and  as 
at  Carmel  and  AlUance,  for  the  establishment  of  lactories  to  give 
supplementary  employment  to  the  members  of  farmers'  families 
ana  to  fanners  themselves  until  a  Uving  could  be  made  from  the 
land.  This  ideal  of  the  founders  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  instead  of 
a  farming  community  with  the  village  as  an  adjunct.  Woodbine  has 
developed  into  an  industrial  center  with  a  few  outlying  farms,  which 
occupy  perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  original  ''Woodbine  tract"  near 
the  borough  of  Woodbme. 

In  1892  there  were  between  50  and  60  farm  famiUes  in  the  colony, 
in  1901  there  were  52  Hebrew  farmers,  in  1905  the  number  of  farmers 
who  * 'derived  their  Uving  in  whole  or  in  part"  from  agriculture  had 
fallen  to  20  families,*  and  in  1909  there  were  between  25  and  40  farm 
famiUes  in  the  colony. 

For  the  reason  that  Woodbine  is  more  important  industrially  than 
agriculturally,  because  full  report  has  been  made  of  several  Hebrew 
colonies  and  so  much  has  been  written  concerning  this  colony  both 
in  official  documents,*  in  the  pubhc  press,  and  in  Hebrew  reports,  the 

•  Vol.  Xn,  pp.  66^-669. 

*  See  Jefwiah  Encyclopedia!  Vol.  I,  p.  262,  and  Vol.  XII,  p.  588. 

^  See  report  of  the  United  States  Inaustrial  Commiflsion,  Vol.  15,  Annual  Report  of 
New  Jeney  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1900,  pp.  290  et  seq. 
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Commission  made  a  much  less  detailed  and  careful  investigation  of 
Woodbine  than  of  the  other  Hebrew  colonies  in  New  Jersey.  The 
colonies  at  Rosenhayn  and  Carmel  are  similar  in  many  respects, 
hence  this  report  deals  sunmiarilv  with  the  points  of  likeness  ana 
presents  in  a  general  way  the  salient  facts  of  the  history,  progress, 
characteristics,  and  present  condition  of  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  Woodbine  settlement,  based  on  a  personal  survey  of  the  com- 
munity, inspections  of  the  Hebrew  farms,  schedules  of  a  few  farm 
families,  ana  interviews  with  Hebrew  farmers,  officials,  prominent 
Hebrews  in  Woodbine,  and  Gentile  a^cultural  experts,  former 
instructors  in  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  SchooL 

LOCATION, 

Woodbine  is  a  borough  of  about  2,300  inhabitants,  about  94  per 
cent  Hebrews,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Cape  May  County, 
some  15  miles  from  the  seacoast  and  56  miles  southeast  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad.  The  town  is 
now  a  manufacturing  center  of  some  importance,  with  prospects  of 
future  development.  Three  clothing  and  hat  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments ana  two  manufactories  of  machinery  and  hwiware, 
employing  more  than  525  hands  were  in  operation  in  1909.*  The 
annual  report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society 
for  1909  reports  in  addition  3  knitting  factories  established  in  1909. 
The  town  has  no  banking  faciUties,  b^t  the  transportation  service  is 
very  good,  and  Millville  and  Vineland^  a  few  miles  northwest,  are 
utilized  as  banking  points.  Woodbine  is  weU  laid  out,  on  a  town  site 
of  800  acres,  with  good  natural  drainage;  the  town  has  no  sewers, 
but  an  excellent  water  supply  is  piped  to  all  its  parts. 

The  town  site  was  laid  out  in  1897  acro^  one  siae  of  the  Woodbine 
tract  on  which  the  colony  has  been  located  since  its  foundation  and 
is  easily  accessible  to  all  the  Hebrew  farms  in  the  community.  In 
1909  the  agricultural  part  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  less  than  40 
households,  cultivating  approximately  600  acres  of  land,  on  small 
adjoining  farms  not  far  m>m  the  town.  The  agricultural  aspect  is 
not  prepossessing.  Truck  crops,  garden  vegetables,  and  some  apples, 
peacnes,  and  grapes  are  raised  in  small  quantities,  but  the  returns 
nave  not  been  veij  satisfactory,  hence  the  houses  and  buUdinCT 
have  not  been  kept  in  repair  and  present  in  general  a  very  dilapidated, 
weather-beaten  appearance.  In  the  entire  colony  there  are  perhaps 
375  families  of  wnom  the  Gentiles  constitute  about  6  per  cent. 

HISTORICAL. 

In  1891  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  trustees  for  the  Woodbine  settlement, 
incorporated  imder  the  title  of  the  Woodbine  Land  and  Improvement 
Company,  purchased  a  tract  of  5,300  acres  of  uncleared  land  for 
$37,500.  The  tract  is  comparatively  level,  but,  like  most  of  the 
land  in  this  section,  very  sandy  and  devoid  of  humus.  When  pur- 
chased it  was  covered  with  scrub  oak  and  stunted  pine,  very  few  of 
the  trees  having  any  value  except  for  fuel  or  fencing.     On  ^e  entire 

tract,  there  was  not  an  acre  of  tilled  land  and  but  three  or  four 

—-  —  ---  _, 

a  Industrial  Directory  of  New  Jeney,  1909. 
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inhabitants — section  hands  on  the  railroad  that  ran  through  the  pur- 
chase. The  fact  that  the  land  was  cheap,  that  there  was  a  railroad 
at  hand,  and  that  there  were  other  struggling  Hebrew  settlements  in 
southern  New  Jersey  led  the  founders  to  choose  this  locaUty. 

The  land  was  surveyed  and  divided  into  15-acre  lots,  upon  which 
the  land  company  began  to  erect  five-room  frame  houses  to  accommo- 
date the  settlers  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  During  the  siunmer  of  1892, 
a  house  and  two  small  outbuildings  were  built  on  each  of  50  lots;  by 
December,  1892,  all  the  houses  were  occupied  bv  famiUes  of  Russian 
or  Roimianian  Hebrews.  The  company  agreed  to  clear  or  pay  for 
clearing  6  acres  of  land  on  each  15-acre  '"farm*'  free  of  charge  to 
the  buyer.  The  farms  were  sold,  with  buildings,  at  actual  cost — 
$650  each — without  regard  to  location.  It  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  15-acre  lots  are  now  sold  for  $650,  $750,  or  $850  eadi,  depending 
on  their  proximity  to  the  borough. 

Since  the  land  was  almost  absolutely  unproductive  for  some  time 
after  occupancy,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  introduce  some  industry 
to  provide  a  Uvelihood  for  the  farm  fanuUes.  In  the  fall  of  1892,  the 
first  cloak  factory  was  subsidized;  it  employed  100  hands,  nearly 
all  from  the  Hebrew  farm  homes  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1893, 
owing  to  the  financial  crisis,  the  factory  was  obliged  to  shut  down 
and  great  distress  ensued  in  the  colony.  Many  deserted  the  settle- 
ment, others  be^an  to  cut  and  sell  cord  wood  from  their  land;  the 
children  gathered  wild  berries  for  market  or  f oimd  work  in  the  cannery 
at  Ocean  view.  Indeed  the  second  year  was  the  testing  time.  Most 
of  the  colonists  were  Russian  Hebrews  who  had  come  to  New  York 
almost  penniless  and  had  Uved  in  that  city  for  one  or  more  years 
before  tney  were  brought  to  Woodbine.  Very  few  had  been  farmers 
abroad  and  practically  all  were  ignorant^  of  all  that  pertained  to 
New  Jersey  agriculture.  They  had  been  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
occupations  abroad,  but  most  had  been  sweat-shop  'bailors''  in  New 
Yorkaty. 

The  sod  was  very  infertile  and  required  skillful  husbandry  and  care- 
ful appUcation  of  fertiUzer  before  a  crop  could  be  raised.  Fre(][uently 
a  period  of  four  years  elapsed  before  the  farm  produced  sufficient  to 
support  a  family.  From  1895  on  the  prospects  of  the  colony  were 
brighter,  especially  along  industrial  lines.  In  1894  the  agricultural 
school  was  organized;  in  the  spring  of  1895  there  were  15  students  in 
attendance;  the  fall  term  opened  with  22  enrolled.  The  school  grew 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
farmers  in  the  colony  the  most  practical  and  simple  instruction  in 
farm  methods,  appUcation  of  fertilizers,  handling  farm  machinery, 
and  cultivating  farm  crops  suited  to  the  region.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  later  cUentage  and  usefulness,  in  its  first  years  it  exercised 
a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  farmers  and  farm  methods  of  the 

locahty. 

As  has  been  intimated  the  industrial  activities  developed  more 
rapidly  than  the  agricultural.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1897,  and 
since  then  its  growth  has  been  almost  uninterrupted.  In  1901  there 
were  175  single  and  double  cottages  in  Woodbine.  Of  these  14  were 
owned  by  the  Hirsch  Fimd  and  161  by  private  individuals,  built  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  $157,400,  of  which  a  little  less  than  40  per  cent 

•See  Pincu8,  The  Independent,  vol.  55,  2338. 
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had  been  paid.  The  entire  population  was  about  1,400.  The  farm- 
ers numbered  52  (a  total  rural  population  of  400  persons),  owning  785 
acres  of  land,  500  acres  in  cultivation.  The  aggregate  value  of  farms 
and  improvements  was  estimated  at  $50,000;  tms  was  ten  years  after 
the  f  oimding. 

In  1903  vineland  borough  was  incorporated  and  the  residents 
became  a  self-governing  body.  In  1905  there  were  223  private 
houses  in  the  borough  and  a  total  of  325  famihes,  1,900  persons,  6  per 
cent  of  whom  were  Gentiles,  in  the  colony ;  there  were  but  20  farmers." 
At  present  (1909)  the  total  population  has  been  estimated  at  2,300. 
of  whom  60  to  75  per  cent  own  their  homes,  while  the  others  are  tenants. 

COMPOSmON   OF  THE  POPULATION. 

In  1909  the  composition  of  the  colony  was  approximately  as  follows: 

Families. 

Southern  Rumian  Hebrews 225 

Polish,  North  RusBian,  and  German  Hebrews 105 

Roumanian  Hebrews 10 

Poles 15 

Native  Americans 20 

All  these  groups  are  represented  by  farm  famihes  who  came  to 
Woodbine  penniless  and  ignorant,  practically  direct  from  Europe. 
Most  of  the  first  comers  were  immigrants  from  southern  Russia; 
later  arrivals  came  from  Lithuania  and  Roumania.  The  company 
first  gave  them  employment  at  $1.25  a  day,  clearing  and  developing 
the  land;  later  they  and  their  children  found  work  in  the  industrial 
enterprises*  established  in  the  borough.  Whether  the  industries 
have  drawn  the  rural  population  away  from  the  farm  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  only  the  suovention  of  industrial  estabUshmente  has 
kept  the  colony  aUve.  Since  none  of  the  farmers  could  pay  cash  for 
their  farms,  land  was,  and  is,  sold  on  very  easy  terms.  For  three 
years  only  the  interest,  at  4  i>er  cent,  on  the  net  cost  of  the  land  need 
De  paid.  After  three  years  1  per  cent  of  the  principal  with  interest 
is  payable  monthly.  These  terms  in  the  case  of  the  deserving  debtor 
have  never  been  strictly  enforced,  indeed  most  of  the  officere  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  Society  declare  frankly  that  the  Society  has  been  too 
lenient  in  most  instances.  However,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  the  farmers,  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  now  engaged  solely  in  agriculture,  for  a  great  many  children 
of  farmers  are  employed  in  the  Woodbine  factories.  In  1899  or  1900 
it  was  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  population  was  rural.* 

Both  the  present  and  the  initial  immigration  were  engaged  in 
many  diflferent  occupations  abroad,  more  industrial  than  agricul- 
tural. The  occupational  composition  may  in  a  measure  account 
for  the  apparent  drift  to  the  factories  and  shops. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  desertions  from  the  colony, 
especially  from  the  farming  portion  of  it.  During  the  first  ten  years 
many  farmers,  discouraged  oy  their  meager  returns,  went  back  to 

«JewiBh  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I.  262,  and  Vol.  XII,  56&-659. 

6  Twenty-third  (1900)  Annuiu  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  StatiBtics  of 
Labor,  p.  300. 
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their  former  occupations  or  moved  into  the  village.  Their  places 
were  quickly  filled,  however,  bj  newcomers,  who  tried  their  hands  at 
f  u^minf ,  at  least  tor  a  short  tune.  ImmiCTation  still  continues,  and 
the  cofony  grows  both  from  within  and  oy  additions  from  Europe 
and  by  migration  from  the  lai^  cities.  The  minatory  percentage  of 
ibe  population  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  there  is  an  increasing  body 
of  permanent  residents,  especially  in  the  borough. 

SOIL  AND  OLDfATB. 

The  physiography  of  the  pine  barrens  is  rather  fully  described 
in  the  other  New  Jersey  sections  of  this  report  and  wiU  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  climate,  somewhat  modmed  by  the  ocean,  is 
generally  mild  in  winter  and  not  extremely  hot  in  sunmier.  The 
&;rowing  season  is  comparatively  long  and  the  precipitation  ample  for 
farm  crops.  The  typical  soils  are  sands  or  sandy  loams,  most  of  them 
rather  coarse  and  veiy  porous.  They  contain  very  little  humus  and 
retain  neither  moisture  nor  fertilizer  satisfactorily.  The  texture  is 
such  that  they  are  easily  worked^  but  in  many  places  they  seem  to 
contain  few  more  elements  of  fertility  than  a  bed  of  sand. 

The  natural  unproductiveness  of  the  soil,  unless  skillfully  fertilized, 
was  a  source  of  ^at  discouragement  to^  tne  early  settlers.    General 

Sain  crops  are  httle  adapted  to  the  region  and  ^ass  is  ordinarily  a 
Uure.  One  accoimt  of  tne  colony  says  that  the  nrst  settlers  engaged 
enthusiastically  in  grape  culture,  but  the  soil  was  so  iU  adapted  to 
vines  that  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. '  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  success  of  the  Hammonton  South 
Italians  in  viticulture  on  soil  having  essentially  the  same  character- 
istics. Since  then  the  agricultural  school  has  taught  the  farmers  a 
great  deal  about  New  Jersey  soil  and  New  Jersey  crops. 

Owing  partly  to  the  contour,  partly  to  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  natural  drainage  is  very  nearly  adequate  and  little  or  no  arti- 
ficial drainage  has  been  necessary.  The  installation  of  a  system  of 
inigation  to  supply  moisture  in  the  midnsummer  months  has  been 
discussed  and  may  become  a  reality  in  the  neu*  future.  Despite 
the  high  normal  depth  of  rainfall  the  sandy  soil  dries  very  quicblv, 
and  umess  showers  htb  frequent  and  copious  vegetation  suffers  greatly 
during  July  and  August. 

AGRIOULTUBAL  CONDITIONS. 

As  previously  stated  the  first  farms  were  each  15  acres  in  extent. 
Some  farmers  have  added  to  the  original  allotments.  A  few  own  as 
many  as  50  acres,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  holdings  are  still  15 
acres  in  extent.  In  1901  49  of  the  farms  contained  15  acres  each, 
2  contained  only  10  acres  each  and  one  had  30  acres.  About  66  per 
cent  of  the  land  in  farms  was  cultivated. 

There  are,  in  1909,  some  55  men  engaged  wholly  or  partly  in  agri- 
culture.    Hence  the  average  of  cultivated  land  is  just  about  11  acres 

A  David  Blaiutem,  Fb.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Jewiih  Educational  Alliance,  The 
Cifcle,  September,  1907,  pp.  13^-140. 
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per  man.  It  is  evident  that  land  has  not  been  eleared  very  rapidly* 
and  that  the  small  area  in  cultivation  per  family  precludes  the  po^i- 
bility  of  extensive  agriculture  or  even  of  dairying  on  a  commercial  scale. 
No  cereal  crops  are  raised  for  market,  and  an  average  of  but  one  or 
two  cows  are  kept  per  f  u^m.  The  Hirsch  Agricultimd  School  has  a 
fine  herd  of  Jersey  cows^  which  in  the  absence  of  natural  pastures, 
must  be  fed  largely  on  silage,  but  dairying  is  not  a  practicable  pos- 
sibility in  the  colony. 

Truck  farming  and  small-fruit  growing  are  the  chief  farming  indus- 
tries. Strawberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  and  some  peaches  are  the 
principal  fruits.  Some  of  the  grapes  are  made  into  wine;  others  are 
shinped  to  the  erape-juice  factory  at  Vineland.  Peaches  are  but  par- 
tially successfin.  Sweet  and  white  potatoes,  tomatoes,  com,  luna 
beans^  onions,  and  several  other  staple  vegetables  are  produced. 
The  first  three  are  perhaps  the  most  unportant  money  croi>s.  All 
these  crops  can  be  made  to  produce  excellently,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  imder  careful  husbandry.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  are  very  effi- 
cient husbandmen  and  have  specialized  in  fruit  or  some  variety  of 
truck  crop.  Others  are  but  mediocre  and  are  inclined  to  depend 
chiefly  on  their  industrial  earnings  for  their  incomes.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  average  farm  incomes  of  the  community. 
As  a  whole  they  are  comparatively  low,  probably  lower  on  the  average 
than  those  of  Hebrew  farmers  at  Rosenhayn. 

The  farms  in  general  seem  well  tilled  and  in  good  order.  A  number 
of  the  farmers  nave  had  some  instruction  in  the  a^icultural  school 
and  display  the  results  of  it  in  their  farming.  The  farms  are  not 
fenced,  fences  being  unnecessary!  even  garden  fences  are  wanting 
in  many  cases.  As  is  noticeable  m  other  Hebrew  communities,  the 
houses  and  buildings,  by  their  evidences  of  neglect  and  lack  of  repairs 
and  paint  detract  mucn  from  the  prosperous  aspect  of  the  fanning 
community.  The  farmsteads  are  often  unkempt  and  imcared  for. 
Litter  of  various  sorts  is  scattered  about,  machinery  is  not  alwavs 
housed,  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  lawns  or  yards,  and  the 
old  houses  are  sadly  in  need  of  fresh  paint. 

MARKET  FACILITIES. 

Woodbine  farmers  are  well  supplied  with  markets.  The  loc^ 
demand  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  consume  larger  quantities 
of  several  vegetable,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  than  are  now  prv>- 
duced.  This  home  market  needs  to  be  further  developed.  The  sea- 
shore resorts  require  lai^e  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  farm  products 
throughout  the  year.  Most  vegetables  are  shipped  to  points  on 
the  coast,  but  numerous  farmers  haul  great  loads  of  vegetables  to 
Cape  May.  Ocean  View,  and  other  seacoast  points,  takL^  a  whole 
day  for  tne  trip.  The  market  is  usually  good,  especidly  if  the 
farmer  has  a  number  of  customers  whom  he  regularly  supplies.  Some 
produce,  especially  berries  and  potatoes,  is  shipped  to  commission 
men  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    Transportation  facilities  are  i 

adequate,  but  transportation  charges   are  high  unless  for  carload  I 

oln  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  report  on  St.  Helena  ; 

Italians  (Vol.  I.  chap.  7)  established  since  December,  1905,  under  conditions  yerj  i 

similar  to  those  of  the  Woodbine  Hebrews. 
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lots,  and  oooperatiye  shipping  and  marketing  has  not  been  devel- 
oped. 

The  grapejnice  company  at  Vineland  provides  a  market  for  all  sur- 
plus ^apes,  and  the  entire  tomato  crop  goes  by  contract  to  the  two 
cannmg  factories  in  Dennisville.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  profits 
of  any  oi  these  crops,  but  there  is  seldom  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
entire  Woodbine  output.  By  shipping  when  prices  are  high  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  consumer  when  prices  are  low,  the  Woodbine  grower 
has  an  advantage  over  those  truckers  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
local  trade  and  must  ship  all  produce  whether  the  market  is  up  or 
down.  The  small  grower  under  the  regime  of  independent  shipments 
must  of  necessity  sell  in  the  home  market. 

The  produce  raised  on  the  school  farm  has  taken  several  prizes  at 
the  country  fairs  in  competition  with  native  farm  products.  It  is  said 
that  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes  and  grapes  raised  by  the  Hebrews 
is  fully  e^ual  to  the  average  produced  oy  the  American  farmers 
who  contribute  to  the  supplv.  Yields  are  not  greater  in  all  cases, 
but  some  of  the  Hebrew  husbandmen  who  have  nad  training  at  tJie 
agricultural  school  are  proficient  farmers  and  intelligent  men.  Un- 
fortunately, the  number  of  school- trained  farmers  in  the  community 
is  limited.  The  haphazu^d  farmer  who  engages  in  a  nighly  specialized 
form  of  agriculture  is  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  no  other  system  of 
agriculture  seems  possible  near  Woodbine. 

Compared  with  native  farmers  in  the  same  financial  group,  the 
Hebrew  appears  well.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  mat  a 
native  farmer  with  the  same  debts,  acres,  and  income  as  the  Hebrew 
farmer  in  Woodbine  is  not  considered  very  prosperous  or  progressive. 
The  cultivated  fields  and  the  fruit  areas  present'  a  much  better  ap- 

Searance  than  the  farmhouses,  many  much  better  than  those  of 
ersey  farmers.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  appears  that  the  avera^ 
net  returns  of  all  farms  in  the  community  are  not  high.  This  is 
another  reason  why  the  marginal  farmer  is  giving  up  and  entering 
industrial  Dursuits  where  the  returns  are  at  least  fairly  certain  and 
regular.  On  the  other  hand,  competent  observers  say  that  the 
Hebrews  have  made  great  progress  m  the  art  of  farming,  if  not  in 
number  of  farmers  within  fifteen  years.  Great  credit  must  be  given 
the  colonists  and  their  leaders. 

The  native  farmers  own  slightly  larger  orchards  of  peaches  and 
apples  than  the  colonists  and  fewer  grapevines.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jerseymen  are  more  skillful  pomologists  or 
iJiat  the  Hebrews  are  not  inclined  to  orchard  husbandry  does  not 
appear.  Both  are  engaged  in  raising  berry  and  truck  crops.  The 
native  farmers  keep  more  Uve  stock,  but  owing  to  lack  oi  naturid 
pasturage  this  industiy  is  not  significant  in  south  Jersey. 

PROPERTY   AND  EBfPLOYHBNT. 

The  value  of  property  owned  by  farmers  has  not  appreciated 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  figures  quoted  for  1899  in  a  state  report 
give  $75,000  worth  of  farm  property;  for  1901  the  corresponding 
figures  are  $50,000  worth  of  farm  lands  and  improvements,  an  aver- 
age of  $100  per  acre  for  cultivated  land.    The  aggregate  has  probably 
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increased  but  little  since  then.  A  comparatiyely  large  percentage 
of  the  farms  carry  encumbrances,  in  instances  equal  to  more  than 
one-half  the  value  of  the  land.  The  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany holds  practically  all  of  the  mortgages,  and  reports  greater 
activity  in  collecting  payments  of  principal  and  interest  K>r  the 
past  few  years,  denoting,  it  is  said,  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity 
and  a  somewhat  more  businesslike  attitude  toward  these  debts. 
Many  Hebrews  formerly  regarded  the  advances  from  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund  as  gifts  rather  than  loans  and  made  their  payments  with 
reluctance.  In  fact,  it  is  said,  some  refused  to  acknowledge  any  in- 
debtedness to  the  Fund. 

The  farm  property  consists  largely  of  land  and  the  improvements 
on  it.  Not  many  farmers  are  reported  as  having  bank  accounts 
and  not  many  have  invested  in  commercial  securities,  additional 
land,  or  city  property.  The  Woodbine  Buildingand  Lioan  Association 
has  appealea  to  the  thrifty  instincts  of  the  Hebrew,  especially  in 
the  borough,  and  has  aided  many  to  acquire  their  own  houses.  The 
value  of  farm  property  can  not  be  given  with  accuracy,  but  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  town  was  $404,783  in 
1908.     The  tax  rate  was  $2.28. 

The  opportunities  for  industrial  employment  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  cited.  Clothing  and  hats,  machinery  and  hardware,  kmt 
goods,  and  canned  vegetables  give  a  variety  of  occupations.  Most 
of  the  companies  are  ^*anted  subventions,  consistmg  of  power, 
light,  and  heat^  by  the  Jevrish  Aid  Society,  out  the  amount  of  the 
subsidies  is  bemg  gradually  diminished.  On  account  of  the  con- 
cessions and  the  usually  abundant  supply  of  labor  factory  conditions 
are  very  favorable,  and  although  wages  are  somewhat  less  than  in 
New  York  the  surroundings  are  very  pleasant  and  cost  of  living  is 
rather  low. 

Men  are  employed  in  all  the  factories,  by  the  Borough  of  Woodbine 
and  by  the  Lana  Company,  both  as  skiUed  and  unskilled  laborers. 
About  350  to  375  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  find  employ- 
ment for  approximately  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  cannery  at 
Dennisville  runs  fewer  months,  and  the  machine  shops  are  usually 
in  operation  the  year  around.  The  average  rate  of  wages  is  $1.60 
per  day,  varying  from  $1  to  $2  a  day  for  a  58-hour  week.  (One 
machine  company  has  a  56-hour  week.) 

Women  are  employed  only  in  the  factories;  the  total  nimiber  of 
female  laborers  16  years  of  age  and  oyer  is  approximately  150  to  200. 
They  find  employment  for  about  nine  months  at  wages  averaging 
about  35  cents  lower  than  men,  approximately  $1 .25  per  day.  Wages 
run  from  about  75  cents  to  $1.40.  These  wages  are  approximations 
only,  since  no  pay  rolls  were  examined.  A  nimiber  of  the  young 
men  and  women  from  the  farms  work  in  the  factories  the  greater 
part  of  the  vear.  Most  of  them  prefer  factory  work  to  labor  on  the 
farms,  chieny  because  of  the  regular  and  shorter  hours  and  the  com- 
panionship. Actual  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  almost  or  equally  as 
nigh  as  factory  wages.  The  girls,  of  course,  can  find  no  gainful 
employment  on  farms,  and  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  working  women 
are  between  16  and  21  years  of  age.  No  children  under  16  years  of 
age  are  employed  in  any  of  the  Woodbine  industries. 

Earnings  are  not  easy  to  estimate,  but  the  results  of  an  inauiiy, 
frequently  referred  to,  made  by  Hebrew  authorities  in  1901,  inoicate 
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that  the  ayerage  income  per  household  in  the  entire  colony  is  some 
$675  annually.  Since  all  households  are  included  this  is  a  good 
showing.  In  1899  a  similar  inquiry  showed  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  each  family  to  be  a  little  more  than  $500.' 

STANDARD    OF   LIVING. 

Living  conditions  among  the  Woodbine  Hebrews  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  described  in  the  other  New  Jersey  colonies, 
nor  are  they  very  different  from  those  of  the  native  farmer.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  rural  homes  have  fewer  comforts,  and 
that,  if  anything,  the  conditions  of  life  are  less  favorable;  less  atten- 
tion to  the  cleaminess  of  the  home,  to  matters  of  dress,  to  preparation 
and  quaUty  of  food,  as  compared  with  native  farmers,  is  the  impres- 
sion gained  by  visits  to  rural  homes.  The  lack  of  care  of  the  house 
has  been  observed  elsewhere.  In  dress  there  is  nothing  foreign,  and 
the  men  are  even  better  provided  than  native  farmers.  CS  food, 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  both  meat  and  vegetables,  but  it  is  less 
well  cooked  and  servea  than  in  the  American  rural  homes.  A  store- 
keeper in  Woodbine  states  that  the  consimiption  of  meat  per  family 
on  the  farms  is  much  less  than  in  the  borough,  the  denciency  in 
meat  being  made  up  by  a  greater  consiunption  of  vegetables,  roul- 
tr^  furnishes  the  only  meat  the  farmer  produces  on  his  farm.  The 
cmef  beverage  is  tea^  which  is  extensively  used. 

The  cost  of  board  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  farming  sec- 
tion, for  very  few  farmers  take  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  inquiry  must 
be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  family  who  Uve  at  home,  usually 
in  the  borough,  and  work  in  the  factories.  The  rate  depends  some- 
what on  the  earnings  and  is  based  partly  on  the  cost  of  the  food; 
{>revailing  rates  vary  from  $10  to  $20  for  board  and  lodging.  Very 
ew  farmers  receive  any  income  from  boarding  either  chudren  or 
outsiders.  Where  a  boarder  is  kept  he  pays  $10  to  $12  a  month  for 
board  and  room.  Farm  hands  are  not  boarded  except  in  a  few 
extraordinary  instances. 

HOUSING. 

The  farmhouses  as  a  rule  are  four  or  five  room  frame  buildings, 
plastered  inside.  Roofs  are  shingled,  and  some  houses  have  small 
side  porches.  The  houses  and  outhouses  have  been  in  many  cases 
added  to  and  bettered,  generally  by  the  more  prosperous  class. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  houses  are  in  fairly  good  condition;  the 
majority  of  them  are  practically  new,  ranging  from  7  or  8  to  18 
years  old.  Some,  principally  amon^  the  farmers,  are  in  bad  repair, 
i^laster  is  falling^  the  paint  is  practically  all  worn  off,  and  the  out- 
houses are  dilapidated.  The  noors  and  walls  are  very  greasy  and 
unclean.  Refuse  is  strewn  about  in  close  proximity  to  the  houses, 
making  very  insanitary  conditions.  This  description  appUes  only 
to  the  less  prosperous  people;  the  more  prosperous  and  progressive 
apparently  take  some  pnde  in  keeping  sucn  thing^  in  order  and 
repair.  Their  furniture  is  modem  and  in  good  condition.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  carpets  and  mattings,  and  the  waUs  are  in  many 
cases  papered. 

a  See  Twenty-thiid  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor,  New  Jersey, 
1900,  p.  302. 
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Many  of  the  women  of  the  settlement  continue  to  Ubor  in  the 
fields^  although  few  of  the  girls  over  16  years  of  age  are  so  employed. 
The  farmers'  wives,  however,  care  for  tne  poultry,  manage  the  dairy, 
milk  the  cows,  and  aid  in  planting,  hoeing,  and  gathering  the  crops. 
It  is  observed  that  Hebrew  women  give  up  this  work  sooner  than  the 
Italian-bom  women  or  the  Poles. 

Educationally,  the  standard  of  living  is  relatively  high.  There  is 
very  little  illiteracy,  and,  as  elsewhere,  the  Hebrews  consistently 
support  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  Books  and 
newspapers,  both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  are  seen  in  almost  every 
home,  and  sometimes  musical  instruments.  In  Woodbine  there  are 
two  libraries,  both  well  patronized.  One  library  is  supported  by  the 
public  schools  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  only;  all  the  works  are 
m  the  EngUsh  language.  Books  may  be  withdrawn  by  any  pupil, 
hence  the  library  is  practically  open  to  the  community.  The  otner 
Ubrary  is  manajged  by  a  literary  club  and  is  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers and  bv  private  contributions ;  both  English  and  Yiddish  books 
are  on  its  shelves. 

SOOIAL    CONDITIONS. 

Amusements  and  entertainments  are  developed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  most  towns  the  size  of  Woodbine.  The  Hebrew  leaders 
have  recognized  the  necessitv  for  mental  stimulus  and  wholesome 
recreation  if  the  young  people  are  to  be  kept  away  from  the  great 
cities  and  reared  happily  ana  morallv.  To  the  end  of  supplying  some 
of  these  needs,  the  agricultural  college  gives  frequent  stereopticon 
lectures  on  various  informative  topics;  social  meeting  and  enter- 
tainments are  held;  the  students  of  the  school  contribute  athletic 
exhibitions,  chiefly  of  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  and  tennis. 
The  town  hall  is  open  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  lectures  and  travel- 
ing theatrical  shows  are  given.  A  social  and  athletic  club  of  40  mem- 
bers provides  dances,  entertainments  of  various  sorts,  and  athletic 
games.  There  is  a  girls'  physical  culture  club,  and  several  ladies' 
social  and  charitable  clubs  are  connected  with  the  church.  Several 
beneficial  and  fraternal  orders  are  represented  by  local  lodges  or 
branches.  The  Woodbine  Brotherhood  and  the  Woman's  Aid  Society 
are  rehef  associations.  All  in  all,  there  is  an  active  social  life  in 
which  the  borough  Hebrews  chiefly,  and  the  rural  community  less 
actively,  participate. 

But  one  distinctively  agricultural  society  has  been  organized — the 
Woodbine  Farmers'  Association.  It  is  aflUiated  with  the  larger 
organization  of  Hebrew  farmers  whose  aims  have  been  stated  in 
other  reports.  Not  much  has  been  accomplished  by  this  society  except 
in  promoting  social  intercourse  among  the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
and  emphasizing  the  educational  purposes  of  the  organization. 
Cooperative  business  endeavor,  either  marketing  produce  or  buying 
supplies,  has  not  been  developed  to  any  degree. 

In  addition,  there  is  much  informal  amusement  and  many  unor- 

fanized  recreative  enterprises — neighborly  visiting,  family  parties, 
ome  entertainments,  and  the  like.  The  presence  of  the  rather 
lai^e  number  of  young  people  who  are  employed  in  the  village  or 
attend  the  agricultural  school  and  who  commingle  freely  adds 
greatly  to  the  social  life  and  gayety  of  the  colony. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  education  as  in  social  enterprises  the  Hebrew  colony  is  in 
advance  of  most  communities  of  its  size  in  New  Jersey.  Tne  first 
kindergarten  in  Cape  May  County  was  established  in  Woodbine,  and 
in  1904  a  public  scnool,  modem  in  its  equipment,  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000;  more  than  one-half  of  the  taxes  are  for  educa- 
tional pmrposes. 

There  are  now  in  the  colony  four  public  schools,  one  private  school, 
and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agnculturd  and  Industrial  School.  It  is 
possible  for  a  pupil  to  go  rrom  kindergarten  through  the  second 
year  of  hi^h-schom  work  in  the  public  schools.  After  this  the  agri- 
cultural school  or  the  Millville  High  School  is  open  to  him,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  paying  his  transportation  to  Millville.  About  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Woodbine  schools  continue 
their  high-school  education;  a  comparatively  lai^e  percentage  enter 
colleges  or  universities. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Woodbine  schools  in  1907-8  was  530 
pupils;  in  1908-9,  666.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  1908-9  was 
96;  3  per  cent  of  the  absences  were  due  to  minor  ailments  and  tem- 
porary illness.  The  high  percentage  of  attendance  denotes  active 
interest  both  on  the  part  or  the  parents  and  the  pupils. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  elementarv  English  subjects  and  the 
commercial  oranches.  The  work  of  the  scnook  is  said  to  be  thorough 
and  the  pupils  exceptionally  apt.  Those  who  attend  the  MillviSe 
High  School  easily  keep  abreast  of  their  Gentile  schoolmates  in  all 
branches.  The  private  school  is  small,  having  an  attendance  of  but 
20  pupils,  who  are  taught  Hebrew  language,  literature,  and  history 
chiefly. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  estab- 
lished in  1894,  is  endowed  and  supported  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  very  practical  education  in  a^culture 
and  industrial  branches  to  Hebrew  pupils.  The  membership  is  open 
to  Hebrews  anvwhere  in  the  United  States  and  but  6  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  nrom  Woodbine  and  vicinity.  The  scnool  does  not 
draw  heavily  from  any  of  the  New  Jersey  colonies.  The  enrollment 
in  1896  was  22;  in  1900  there  were  100  students,  12  of  whom  were 
girls;  and  in  1909  82  pupils  were  enrolled.  To  all  appearances  the 
Bmit  of  probable  attendance  is  about  100.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
farm  of  about  300  acres,  several  very  good  buildings,  equipped  for 
instruction  in  .^nomy,' dairying,  ani  Inimal  husbln'dry.  "Sultry 
raising,  bee  culture,  greenhouse  management,  and  study  of  farm 
machinery  are  subjecte  of  study.  A  large  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  a 
number  of  well-brea  horses,  and  several  varieties  of  poultry  are  kept. 
Some  40  acres  of  land  are  in  orchards  and  a  comparatively  large 
area  is  devoted  to  garden  vegetables,  truck,  small  fniit,  and  general 
crops. 

The  school  is  an  endowed  institution  and  tuition  and  board  are 
provided  for  a  one-year  or  a  two-year  course.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  failure 
to  continue  further  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  onlv  a  small  per- 
centage are  actually  desirous  of  establishing  themselves  on  farms. 
Tliey  get  the  general  instruction  and  Uien  hasten  to  enter  industrial 
pursuits.     Hie  studies  are  elementaryi  but  pertain  largely  to  agri- 
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culture.  Practical  farming  is  taught  daily,  for  the  students  are 
required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  the  farm  every  day; 
and  most  of  the  crops  are  cultivated,  harveeted|  and  prepared  for 
market  by  the  pupils. 

OmZBNSHIP  AND  POUTIOB. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  agitation  the  village  of  Wood- 
bine was  incorporated  as  a  borou^  in  1903.  Since  then  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  town  have  been  Hebrews.  'Hie  people  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, have  taken  more  or  less  interest  in  civic  matters  from  the  first 
and  a  village  improvement  society  was  in  active  operation  before  the 
borough  was  incorporated. 

The  number  of  adults  in  the  rural  district  who  have  secured  nat- 
uralization papers  could  not  be  determined  accurately,  but  it  was 
estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  land  company,  who  is  well 
acouainted  with  every  member  of  the  colony,  that  of  tne  800  males 
in  Woodbine  21  years  of  age  and  over  approximatelv  250  are  fully 
naturalized  citizens  and  perhaps  75  others  have  nled  their  first 
papers.  There  are  a  numoer  or  males  in  the  colony  who  have  not 
resided  in  the  United  States  the  five  years  necessary  to  obtain  second 
papers.  That  all  permanent  residents  intend  to  become  citizens 
there  is  Uttle  doubt,  but  from  what  could  be  learned  the  average 
lapse  of  time  between  landing  and  filing  first  papers  has  been  perhaps 
three  years;  from  six  to  ten  years'  residence  has  been  usual  before 
securing  second  papers,  The  farmers  in  the  community,  having  less 
local  interest,  are  less  active  in  political  matters  than  the  people  of 
the  village. 

MORAL   AND  RELIGIOUS   CONDITIONS. 

The  general  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  high  in  many  respects; 
the  family  institution  b  sacredly  regarded  and  the  morals  of  the 
children  are  carefully  guarded.  There  is  said  to  be  Uttle  personal 
immoraUty,  and  few  or  no  social  scandals.  The  colonists  have  a 
reputation  for  political  honestv,  and  there  was  no  report  of  vote 
selling  or  political  venality.  As  citizens  they  are  peaceably  dis- 
posed and  generally  law  abiding.  In  proportion  to  its  population  the 
percentage  of  criminality  in  Woodbine  is  low.  Dimng  the  year 
ending  June,  1909,  eight  cases  came  before  the  justice  of  the  peace; 
one  was  a  case  of  criminal  assault,  the  others  were  arrests  for  petty 
larceny.  One  half  of  the  arrests  were  of  natives,  the  other  half  of  im- 
migrants, but  there  were  no  altercations  between  the  races.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  is  practically  no  criminality. 

The  only  community  disturbance  in  the  history  of  the  settlement 
occurred  about  seven  years  after  its  foimding.  Led  by  socialist 
propagandists,  a  number  of  settlers  refused  to  make  payments  on 
their  land  or  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land  they  occupied.  They  went  so  far  as  to  make  an 
armed  resistance,  and  several  cases  of  assault  and  battery  occurred. 
The  officers  of  the  land  company,  representing  the  Hirsch  Fimd  and 
the  promoters  of  the  colony,  were  ror  a  time  obliged  to  go  armed. 
The  spirit  prompting  this  manifestation  of  lawlessness  was  soon 
quelled,  however,  and  now  no  traces  remain. 

A  lack  of  business  morality  is  alleged  by  business  men  who  deal 
with  Hebrews  in  Woodbine.    Most  dealers,  it  is  said,  make  it  a  rule 
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to  require  cash  payments  or  carefully  drawn  notes  or  agreements. 
While  in  part  the  unfavorable  opinion  is  undoubtedly  due  to  prejudice 
against  foreigners^  native  business  men  apparently  have  some  ground 
for  the  charges  made. 

The  Hebrews  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors  to  some  extent,  but 
few  drink  to  excess  and  cases  of  public  intoxication  are  very  infre- 
quent in  Woodbine. 

There  are  two  srynagogues,  one  small  Polish  mission  and  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Woodbme. 

The  chiuxih  is  in  some  sense  a  community  center,  and  some  benevo- 
lent and  social  .organizations  are  maintained  under  its  auspices,  chief 
among  them  the  Woodbine  Brotherhood,  a  relief  fund  association 
with  some  social  purposes,  and  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

THE   SECOND  GENERATION. 

It  is  significant  that  very  few  of  the  settlers'  children  who  have 
arrived  at  matiurity  are  found  on  the  farms.  The  ambitious  and 
progressive  ordinarily  ^et  at  least  a  high  school  education  and  go  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  other  large  cities  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  It  has  been  estimated  for  the  colony  as  a  whole 
that  pernaps  25  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
25  years  depart  in  this  way.  Most  of  the  others  are  content  to  remain, 
not  on  the  larms  usually,  but  in  the  village,  while  they  work  in  the 
factories. 

A  number  of  the  young  men  trained  in  the  agricultural  school  have 
entered  agricultural  pursuits  elsewhere;  some  are  engaged  in  scien- 
tific work  in  agricidtural  colleges,  some  in  large  farming  operations 
as  employees,  and  a  few  are  independent  proprietors  or  farms  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  number  wno  engage  in  farming 
permanently  near  Woodbine  is  very  small.  The  children  reared  in 
Woodbine  are  in  no  sense  ''foreign,  and  the  barriers  between  them 
and  the  natives  are  slowly  breaking  down.  Nevertheless  cases  of 
intermarriage  between  Americans  and  Hebrews  have  been  veiy  few; 
only  four  or  five  seem  to  have  occurred  since  the  f oimding  of  the 
colony.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  young  people  do 
not  intermarry  to  a^  greater  degree,  for,  as  noted  above,  a  large 
number  do  not  remain  in  the  colony. 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  COLONY. 

Agriculturally  the  settlement  has  had  the  economic  result  of  put- 
ting into  cultivation  about  a  thousand  acres  (including  the  scnool 
farm)  of  wild  land  and  improving  it  to  the  value  of  $75,000  to  $100,000 
(including  for  the  school  property  only  the  improvements  necessary 
for  the  organization  of  the  scnool  farm;.  There  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing, too,  on  the  part  of  both  natives  and  Hebrews  to  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  Pine  Barrens.  Land  that  the 
native  farmers  passed  by  as  worthless  has  been  made  fairly  pro- 
ductive and  crops  of  great  value  have  been  introduced.  The  colony, 
with  the  school^has  stimulated  agriculture  to  some  degree. 

Industrially  Woodbine  has  become  one  of  the  very  best  towns 
in  Cape  May  County.  It  now  supports  some  permanently  estab- 
lished industries  and  increases  its  output  yearly.  Something  like 
$8,000  of  taxes  are  paid  annually. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  has  been  effected  by  the  uplift 
in  education  and  social  institutions.  Good  schools,  fair  libraries, 
public  baths,  and  numerous  social  enterprises  help  to  make  the  town 
a  center  of  comparatively  broad  culture.  It  is  to  be  resetted  that 
the  agricultural  development,  which  was  the  purpose  of  me  founders, 
has  been  disappointing  in  many  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experiment  has  taught  the  benefactors  many  truths  concerning  the 
Russian  Hebrew  in  his  relation  to  the  land  and  meanwhile  has 
proved  the  advantages  of  an  industrial  settlement  in  a  compara- 
tively rural  environment. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  FOB  SELECTED  FAMILIES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  schedules  secured  by  the 
Commission,  shows  the  economic  historj^  and  past  and  i)resent 
financial  condition  of  certain  typical  agricultural  families  in  the 
Woodbine  colony. 

The  period  the  several  heads  of  families  have  been  in  the  locality 
varies  from  three  to  eighteen  years.  One  came  directly  here  from 
Russia,  three  from  New  York,  two  from  Long  Island,  and  one  from 
Philadelphia.  The  head  of  family  No.  3  brought  $1,300  to  the 
locaUty,  no  other  family  bringing  more  than  $300.  The  first  pur- 
chase consisted  in  each  instance  of  15  acres,  with  usually  about  5 
acres  cleared  for  cultivation.  Family  No.  2  paid  $750,  the  other 
families  paving  only  $650  for  the  first  purchase.  The  only  increase 
in  the  holcungs  of  real  estate  is  shown  by  family  No.  3,  which  now 
owns  30  acres,  20  of  which  are  tiUable.  Famihes  5  and  7  have  all 
their  land  in  cultivation.  Family  No.  1  exemplifies  a  feature  typical 
probably  of  a  large  number  of  families  having  abandoned  the  colony 
and  the  first  purchase  of  land  made  in  1901,  returning  in  1908  and 
purchasing  a  difiPerent  tract.  The  gross  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments amounts  to  $1,000  or  over  for  the  six  famihes  who  remained 
in  the  colony,  family  No.  3  reporting  a  valuation  of  $2,500,  and 
families  5  and  7  a  valuation  of  $2,000,  tne  latter  two  having  probably 
overestimated  the  value  of  their  land  sUghtly.  The  hi^est  gross 
valuation  of  all  propertv  is  shown  by  famuy  No.  3  with  $3,285,  and 
family  No.  1  has  tne  lowest  amount  with  $925.  The  total  gross 
valuation  of  all  property  varies  from  $1,275  to  $2,550  for  the  remain- 
ing families. 

Indebtedness  exists  on  each  farm  both  on  the  land  and  for  other 
oblig^ations,  three  families  having  made  no  payments  on  their  land. 
Faimly  No.  3  owns  property  with  a  net  valuation  of  $2,930  and  No. 
5  has  a  net  valuation  of  $2,020.  Three  families  own  property  less 
than  $500  in  net  value. 

Farm  income  is  derived  from  market-gardening  crops,  dairy  and 
poultry  and  animal  products.  The  average  income  rrom  the  sale 
of  farm  products  amounted  to  $994  for  familv  No.  3  and  was  between 
$500  and  $600  for  families  4  and  5,  the  other  families  reporting  an 
income  less  than  $300  from  farm  products. 

Families  No.  1  and  4  have  a  supplementary  income  from  the 
earnings  of  children. 
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njEMnroTOH. 

One  of  the  most  recently  established  Hebrew  amcultural  settle- 
ments in  the  United  States  is  located  about  6  nmes  southwest  of 
Fiemington^  the  county  seat  of  Himterdon  County,  N.  J. 

In  1909  the  colony  numbered  approximately  18  families,  or  about 
125  individuals.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Hebrews  from 
Austria-Himgary,  the  settlement  is  composed  of  Russian  Hebrews 
who  have  b^n  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  years.  The  immi- 
grants had  pursued  various  occupations  before  coming  to  the  United 
States,  though  few  had  had  experience  in  farming  abroad.  In  the 
g^oup,  merchants,  tailors,  and  carpenters  and  various  other  occupa- 
uons  were  represented. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1906,.  one  family  locating  there 
in  the  spring  and  another  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  while  three  or  four 
famiUes  followed  in  1907  and  the  remainder  in  1908  and  1909. 
These  families  were  each  brought  there  hy  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  in  the  administration  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund.  Before  coming  to  this  locaUty  a  number  of  the  immi- 
grants were  employed  as  farm  laborers  for  a  vear  at  the  experimental 
or  training  farm  conducted  by  the  Jewish  Aid  Society  on  Long  Island. 
The  year  on  the  farm  was  mtended  as  a  test  of  Uieir  capacity  for 
farmmg;  where  a  satisfactory  record  was  made,  the  immigrant 
received  the  limited  financial  assistance  of  the  society  in  establishing 
himself  on  a  farm. 

Most  of  the  present  settlers  came  directly  to  New  York  from 
Russia,  and  after  a  year  at  the  Long  Island  training  school  were 
settled  on  farms  near  Flemington.  A  few  families,  tnough  settled 
here  by  the  Jewish  society,  did  not  take  the  year  of  training,  but  were 
engaged  in  different  occupations  in  New  York.  Some  had  been  mer- 
chants and  tailors,  and  others  worked  as  carpenters  or  iron  workers. 
In  establishing  the  immigrants  the  Jewish  society  in  each  instance 
first  acquired  the  title  to  the  property  and  sold  it  to  the  settlers, 
allowing  them  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  which  to  complete  the 
payments  and  charging  4  per  cent  interest;  cash  payments  seldom 
exceeded  $100,  and  many  of  the  settlers  paid  no  casn  and  purpose  to 
make  no  payments  until  the  farms  have  been  placed  on  a  profitable 
basis.  The  price  paid  for  the  land  varied  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre, 
depending  on  the  location  and  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil.  The  farms 
generally  ranged  in  size  from  50  to  100  acres,  but  a  few  purchases  of 
less  than  50  acres  were  made.     The  immi^ant-s  were  located  on  im- 

f»roved  land,  though  in  some  instances  the  farms  had  been  vacant 
or  several  years,  fdlowing  the  buildings  to  fall  into  disrepair  and  the 
land  to  grow  up  to  briars  and  bushes.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  the  immigrants  were 

{protected  from  imposition  and  enabled  to  acquire  their  property  at  a 
air  valuation. 

Personal  interviews  with  seven  Hebrew  farmeni  at  Flemington 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  colony  is  already  enjoying  a  fair  degree 
of  nposperity.  several  having  succeeded  in  making  a  hving  from  the 
land  during  tne  first  jear.  One  had  purchased  only  5  acres  and  relied 
for  a  Uving  on  the  mcome  received  from  summer  boarders,  and  in 
two  families  outside  employment  was  necessary  to  supplement  the 
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income  from  the  farm.  Three  or  four  families  had  been  unsuccessful 
and  returned  to  New  York.  The  Society  endeavors  to  locate  other 
famiUes  on  farms  so  abandoned. 

SOIL,   OLIMATE,   AND   TOPOOBAPHT. 

The  Hebrew  landowners  are  located  6  or  7  miles  southwest  of  Mem- 
in^on  and  a  slightly  greater  distance  northeast  of  the  Delaware 
River  at  the  nearest  point.  The  topography  of  the  country  presents 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  level  sandy  areas  of  south  Jersey.  High 
ridges,  heavily  wooded  with  second-growth  timber  traverse  the  ter- 
ritory settled  by  the  Jews  and  give  the  coimtry  a  somewhat  moun- 
tainous aspect.  The  soil  is  classed  in  the  government  reports  as  the 
*' Pennsylvania  loam"  and  consists  of  an  Indian-red  yellow  or  brown 
loam  having  a  depth  of  10  inches  and  underlaid  by  heavy  loam  or 
clay  of  the  same  color  resting  upon  bed  rock.  Other  phases  of  the 
Pennsylvania  loam  are  graveUy  loams  and  a  heavy  yellow  clay  loam, 
the  latter  being  slightly  more  productive  than  the  typical  soil.  The 
slopes  are  usudly  too  steep  for  general  farming,  but  are  adapted  to 
fruit  culture.  The  Pennsylvania  loam,  where  free  from  stone  and 
not  too  steep,  is  largely  used  for  general  farming,  but  is  best  adapted 
to  grass  and  grain,  and  has  a  particular  value  for  stock  raising,  although 
comparatively  little  is  done  in  that  industry.  Dairying  is  an  impor- 
tant interest,  and  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example  of  the  na- 
tives, have  engaged  in  general  fanning,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising. 

AOBICULTUBAL   CONDITIONS. 

Though  some  of  the  Hebrews  purchased  farms  100  or  more  acres  in 
area,  a  Targe  proportion  of  the  land  was  frequently  unimproved  and 
sometimes  too  rough  and  broken  to  admit  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, although  in  some  cases  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  The 
area  of  land  in  cultivation  on  the  different  farms  seldom  exceeds  40 
acres  and  is  considerably  less  than  this  amount  in  some  instances. 
The  Hebrews  have  followed  the  natives  closely  both  in  methods  of 
agriculture  and  in  the  variety  of  crops  grown,  and  all  are  devoting 
much  attention  to  poultry  raising  and  dairying.  General  farming 
is  followed  almost  exclusively,  though  a  few  families  who  take  sum- 
mer boarders  have  devoted  their  attention  to  vegetable  crops^  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  supplying  their  own  tables.  Hay,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  rye  are  staple  crops,  and  buckwheat  is  also  grown  to  some 
extent. 

The  average  yield  of  com  is  about  35  bushels  an  acre,  though 
some  of  the  farmers  who  were  interviewed  reported  a  consdderawy 
higher  yield.  The  average  production  of  wheat  and  rye  is  about 
10  bushels  per  acre  and  of  oats  15  to  20  bushels.  The  yield  of  hay  is 
about  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  Data  collected  from  6  land- 
owners showed  a  total  value  of  all  crops  produced  in  1908  of  $2,796,  or 
an  average  of  $466  per  farm.  The  total  sales  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $1,080,  an  average  of  $180  for  each  farm.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crops  produced  on  the  farm  are  fed  to  the  cattle  and  poul- 
try. Rye  and  some  of  the  other  crops  of  small  grain  are  sold  in  Flem- 
ington.    Rye  brings  about  75  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  commands  a 
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somewhat  higher  price,  and  oats  bring  about  50  cents  a  bushel.  Dur- 
ing the  season  or  1909  com  was  worth  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  hay 
S12  to  $16  a  ton. 

The  sale  of  poultry  and  dairy  products  is  important  in  this  locality, 
and  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example  of  the  natives,  have  acquired 
stocks  of  cattle  and  poidtry.  A  local  creamery  furnishes  a  market 
for  the  milk,  and  eggs  and  poultry  are  shipped  to  New  York^O  miles 
distant,  and  reached  by  tnree  different  Imes  of  railway.  The  total 
value  of  dairy  products  sold  from  4  farms  in  1908  amounted  to 
$880.  The  total  value  of  poultry  products  sold  from  the  same  farms 
amounted  to  $615,  the  average  value  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
for  the  4  farms  amoimting  to  about  $374. 

Fruit  culture  is  receiving  little  if  any  attention,  though  small 
sales  of  apples  were  made  by  some  of  the  farmers  from  orchards  in 
bearing  when  the  farms  werepurchased;  several  Hebrews  sold  a 
small  number  of  live  stock.  Tne  total  value  of  all  products  sold 
from  6  farms  in  1908  aggregated  $4,681,  or  an  average  of  $750  a  farm. 
The  showing  is  not  discreditable  in  view  of  the  short  time  the  immi- 
CTants  have  been  in  the  locality  and  the  limited  experience  many 
have  had  in  fanning. 

The  expenses  incurred  bv  the  immigrants  in  the  production  of  farm 

! products  are  for  fertilizer,  feed  for  live  stock,  and  a  small  expenditure 
or  farm  labor.  Data  are  not  available  for  the  amount  expended 
for  stock  feed,  although  that  probably  constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  expense.  Mve  of  the  6  farms  investigated  had  a  total 
expenditure  for  farm  labor  and  fertilizer  of  $520,  and  one  farm 
reported  no  expenditures  for  these  items,  making  an  average  of  $86.67 
for  the  6  farms. 

The  Uve  stock  kept  by  the  immigrants  consists  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  one  farmer  was  fattening  a  drove  of  7  hogs  for  the  market. 
The  general  average  for  each  farm  is  about  3  horses,  of  little  value, 
and  6  or  7  cows.  The  cattle  are  carefully  selected  for  their  value 
as  dairy  animals,  and  are  of  the  best  breed  that  can  be  pur- 
chased m  the  locality.  Jerseys  are  the  most  popular  varietv  and 
have  an  average  value  per  head  of  about  $50.  The  live  stock  sold 
consists  principally  of  the  surplus  animals  from  the  dairy  herds. 
The  Hebrew  farmers  do  not  eaual  the  natives  in  the  amount  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products  marketed,  but  the  settlement  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
and  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  fair  comparison. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  farms  occupied  bv  the  Hebrew 
immigrants  does  not  compare  favorablv  with  that  of  the  homes  of 
the  native  farmers.  The  dwellings,  outhouses,  and  fences  are  usually 
unpainted  and  out  of  repair,  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  order  and 
neatness  about  the  premises.  A  partial  explanation  of  these  con- 
ditions is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  immigrants  settled  on 
farms  which  had  been  abandoned  for  several  years  and  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay  and  neglect,  and  the  immigrants  have  yet 
had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  renovating  and  cleaning  up  the 
premises. 

Opportunities  for  outside  employment  are  rather  limited  in  the 
immeidiate  neighborhood,  but  a  few  return  to  New  York  during  the 
winter  months  and  secure  work  with  numbers  of  their  own  race, 
usually  as  tailors. 
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SOOIAL  CONDITIONS. 

While  the  older  Hebrews  of  this  colony  are  with  few  exceptions 
members  of  some  religious  order,  there  is  a  pronounced  lack  of  social 
organization  in  the  settlement.  Many  of  tne  families  are  in  isolated 
localities,  which  makes  communication  with  the  other  Hebrews  incon- 
Yenient;  they  have  no  synagogue  and  no  religious  services.  The 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  and  in  some  instances  tiiose 
15  and  16  years  of  age,  are  sent  to  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  county. 
Many  of  tne  children  attended  school  m  New  York  before  coming 
to  this  locaUty,  and  with  few  exceptions  those  oyer  10  years  of  age 
are  able  to  read  and  write  both  the  English  and  Yiddish  laimiages. 
Yiddish  is  usually  spoken  in  the  home.  The  adults  generally  are 
able  to  speak  English,  but  few  read  and  write  that  language.  *Cach 
family  usually  takes  several  newspapers.  Two  Jewish  papers  each 
have  a  number  of  subscribers  in  tne  settlement,  and  an  agricul- 
tural newspaper,  as  well  as  one  of  the  American  daiUes,  is  found  in 
many  of  the  nouses. 

The  Hebrews  have  not  identified  themselves  to  any  large  extent 
with  the  political  life  of  the  community,  though  it  is  significant  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  in  the  families  inter- 
viewed have  taken  out  their  first  naturalization  papers.  The  per- 
centage fully  naturalized  is  very  small,  but  few  of  the  immigrants 
have  been  here  longer  than  the  period  required  by  law  before  second 
papers  can  be  secured.  The  number  of  male  adults  21  years  of  age 
or  over  in  the  settlement  at  present  probably  does  not  exceed  25,  a 
number  hardly  sufficient  to  oe  a  strong  factor  in  pK)Utics,  and  few 
have  been  in  the  United  States  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  the 
knowledjge  of  the  lanmiage  and  customs  of  the  country  necessary 
forparticipation  in  public  affairs. 

Tne  Hebrews  are  mdustrious  and  their  reputation  for  honesty  and 
sobriety  is  good.  While  the  social  intercourse  between  the  natives 
and  immigrants  is  Umited,  no  prejudice  or  antipathy  to  the  Hebrews 
seems  to  exist  further  than  the  general  sentiment  due  to  the  difference 
in  religious  belief. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  to  discuss  its  probable 
effect  on  the  neighborhood.  The  reclamation  of  abandoned  farms 
to  a  condition  of  fertiUty  and  productiveness,  however,  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  community  should  no  other  good 
effects  be  noted.  The  prevailing  spirit  among  the  present  settlers  is 
one  of  optimism;  they  have  apphed  themselves  with  energy,  have 
faith  in  tne  future  of  the  community,  and  are  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  material  accessions  to  the  colony,  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
social  enjoyment  and  prosperity. 


Chapter  YIJJ. 
ASPnr,  WIS.,  A  PIOHEEB  COLOVT  THAT  FAILED. 

^  INTEODUCmON. 

The  villajge  of  Hrpin  is  a  former  lumber  or  sawmill  town  in  Wood 
County,  Wis.,  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee,  and  15  miles 
northwest  of  Grand  Rapids.  Until  six  or  eight  years  ago  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  yiuage  and  surrounding  country  was  lumbering 
and  logging.  At  the  present  time  1  jere  is  a  population  of  perhaps 
200  persons.  The  village  can  be  reached  by  three  lines  of  railroad, 
but  the  surrounding  country  is  still  undeveloped  agricultiurally. 

The  pine  timber  was  cut  off  long  ago,  but  a  great  deal  of  hard  wood 
has  been  taken  out  during  recent  years.  Now  there  remains  very 
little  timber  suitable  for  any  purpose  except  cord  wood,  which  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  the  railway  depot  in  Arpin.  The  sawmill,  established 
in  1894,  was  shut  down  several  years  ago,  after  the  merchantable 
lumber  had  been  removed.  The  whole  section  was  heavily  wooded 
with  pine  and  hard  wood,  the  stumps  of  which  are  scattered  thickly 
over  every  acre  of  land  in  the  re^on.  The  country  presents  a  very 
level  appearance,  gently  rolling  in  places,- but  with  comparatively 
little  swamp  and  no  rough  or  hilly  land. 

The  soil  is  a  heayv  clay,  somewhat  gravelly  at  intervals.  It  is  of 
glacial  origin  and,  like  most  of  the  soil  in  north  central  Wisconsin,  is 
naturally  adapted  to  tame  grasses  and  clover.  Small  grains  do  well 
and  com  can  oe  raised,  but  the  soil  is  rather  heavy  for  potatoes,  and 
truck  crops  do  not  find  ready  market. 

The  native  farmers  have  recently  gone  into  dairy  and  stock  raising 
with  considerable  success.  Abundance  of  grass  can  be  raised  among 
the  stumps  on  the  unbroken  land  as  soon  as  the  brush,  windfalls,  and 
sprouts  have  been  cleared  away  and  the  ground  burned  over.  These 
tame  pastures  among  the  ^at  stumps  make  excellent  feed  for  dairy 
cattle,  grass  can  be  cut  with  mowing  machines,  and  hay  of  superior 
quality  put  up  as  soon  as  the  smaller  stumps  have  rotted  ana  have 
been  removed. 

To  clear  land  entirely  is  possible  only  by  great  expenditure  of  labor 
and  money.  The  stumps  can  be  taken  out  in  part  by  use  of  stump- 
puUing  machines,  but  tnese  are  not  powerful  enough  to  remove  the 
^at  pine  roots  and  fire  and  dynamite  are  the  usuid  means  of  remov- 
ing these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intensive  agriculture.  The  labor  that 
must  be  put  on  an  acre  of  raw  land  before  it  is  freed  from  stumps  is 
ahnost  incredible.  Clearing  land  in  this  region  is  ^  task  for  the  strong- 
est and  most  patient  men.  Nevertheless  it  is  just  such  land  as  this 
throughout  northern  Wisconsin  that  hundreds  of  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians, Poles,  and  Swiss  have  been  buying,  clearing,  and  making 
good  livings  on  since  the  early  nineties. 
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THE  OOMINQ  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

.  In  1904  the  Ifilwaukee  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  under  the  man- 
agement of  its  president,  a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  Hebrew, 
secured  720  acres  of  wild  land  just  north  of  Arpin  with  the  purpose 
of  settling  Hebrew  immigrants  thereon.  The  Society  first  planned 
a  compact  settlement  of  18  famihes,  assigning  to  each  40  acres  of 
land,  which  was  to  be  sold  to  them  on  very  favorable  terms.  The 
money  for  the  original  purchase  and  primary  improvement  of  this 
land  was  in  part  contributed  by  the  president  of  tne  Society  and  in 
part  appropriated  by  the  Industrial  Removal  CMSice  of  New  York 
rrom  the  Baron  de  ^rsch  Fund. 

Frame  houses  were  constructed,  one  on  each  40-acre  tract,  and  a 
small  shed — roofed  bam,  or  cow  stable  built  near  each.  These  houses 
were  cheaply  but  fairly  well  built,  one  and  one-half  stories,  four 
rooms,  with  a  small  shed  or  '4ean  to"  for  a  woodshed  or  summer 
kitul  en.  They  have  good  stone  foundations  and  cellars,  and  on  the 
whole  are  very  respectable  homes  for  pioneer  farmers.  Their  cost 
was  $450  or  $500  each.  Some  of  these  houses  were  put  up  in  August, 
1904,  and  others  vacated  by  the  lumbermen  were  secured,  so  that 
there  were  ample  accommodations  for  housing  the  immigrants  before 
the  first  contingent  arrived. 

In  November,  1904,  6  or  8  famiUes  of  Russian  and  Roumanian 
Hebrews,  numbering  perhaps  45  persons,  were  settled  on  the  tract  and 
the  number  was  later  increased  to  14  families,  practically  .i^*  imme- 
diately from  the  cit^  of  Milwaukee.  Onlv  one  seems  to  have  had 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  farm  life  or  agricultural  methods, 
and  that  across  the  ocean. 

Coming  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with  very  little  money  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  means  of  Uvelihood  until  a  living  could  be  made 
from  the  land.  For  this  purpose  $5  a  week,  nommally  as  wa^, 
was  advanced  to  each  family  throughout  the  first  vear  for  household 
expenses.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake,  ror  although  these 
advances  were  called  the  ''wages"  of  the  settlers  there  was  really  no 
material  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  Society  in  return  there- 
for, and  the  amount  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  support  a  family  in  a 
poor  way.  With  sustenance  assured,  it  is  said  that  few  of  the  settles 
were  wiUing  to  do  any  very  hard  work,  relying  solely  upon  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Society.  Each  family  was  further  supplied  with 
one  or  more  cows,  accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  family,  a  norse  and 
wagon,  and  a  few  necessary  farming  implements.  In  snort,  full  but 
simple  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  all  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  new  comers.  The  tract  secured  is  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  of  Arpin,  where  a  good  district  school  afforded  the  chil- 
dren opportunity  for  English  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches. 

To  teach  these  inexperienced  farmers  something  about  clearing 
new  lands  and  raising  crops,  the  Society  empk)yed  as  a  superintend- 
ent or  foreman  a  young  man  who  had  had  considerable  practical 
experience  as  a  farmer  and  a  woodsman.  At  the  outset  the  superin- 
tendent attempted  to  have  the  entire  colony  work  together  to  cut  up 
cord  wood  for  sale  and  to  clear  a  little  patch  of  ground  on  each  40- 
acre  tract.  The  men  were  ignorant  of  even  the  simplest  operations. 
No  one  could  handle  or  sharpen  an  ax  or  a  saw,  or  milk  a  cow,  care 
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for  stock  or  conduct  any  sort  of  fanning  operations.  ''Ask  one  to 
dig  a  post  h<de  and  he  would  as  likely  dig  a  well/'  said  a  man  who  had 
worked  with  them  from  the  beginmn^. 

''The  plan  of  working  in  common  dia  not  sucoeed/'  said  the  supmn- 
tendent.  '  'As  long  as  1  remained  in  sight,  work  went  on,  but  wfaenev w 
my  back  was  turned  soldering  began.'|  Hiere  was  a  great  deal  dF 
jealousy  and  some  trouble  over  the  division  and  distribution  of  lots. 
Finalty  each  family  was  aeungned  for  his  individual  use  one  40-acre 
tract,  with  the  house  and  improvements.  This  was  valued  at  about 
tlfiOO,  or  $26  an  acre. 

Very  few  were  able  to  make  any  cash  pa;pient  on  the  land  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  But  the  Milwaukee  society,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  ^*anted  the  same  verv 
easy  terms  accorded  to  Het»*ew  colonists  elseiniere.  This  is  to  say. 
DO  payments  of  princij>al  fOT  two  and  one-half  years;  after  that  small 
semiannual  payments  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  According  to  the 
plan,  full  tifle  to  the  land  would  be  secured  in  ten  to  thirteen  y^ears. 
in  addition  to  the  advances  of  weekly  cash  payments,  the  president 
of  the  Society  furnished  cows  and  horses  as  needed,  tbd  advances  for 
stock  being  on  the  same  very  favorable  terms.  Despite  these  easy 
conditions,  or  because  of  them,  the  colony  did  not  succeed.  At  the 
outset  not  an  acre  of  land  was  cleared,  the  houses  were  set  up  in  tiie 
woods,  and  there  were  no  other  Hebrew  people  and  no  synagogues  in 
the  near  neighborhood.  The  newcomers,  soon  increased  to  11  fam- 
ilies, were  unaccustomed  to  the  hard  work  and  the  verv  slow  returns. 
Some  money  was  made  by  the  sale  of  cord  wood  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1905  the  superintendent  taught  some  of  them  to  raise  a  little 
earden  truck,  com,  and  a  few  potatoes.  Cream  found  a  ready  market, 
being  shipped  from  the  station  a  mile  distant,  and  those  who  had  a 
few  cows  derived  a  small  income  from  them.  By  the  spring  of  1906 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  100  acres  sufficiently  well 
cleared  to  plant  to  grass,  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

But  the  colonists  grew  tired,  lonesome,  and  discouraged,  and  when 
the  promoting  society  felt  that  it  was  best  to  discontinue  the  weeklv 
payments,  several  packed  their  household  goods  and  returned  to  Mil- 
waukee. A  few  funilies  early  proved  imdesirable  for  various  reasons 
and  three  or  more  of  Uiese  were  soon  removed  in  accordance  with  a 
well-defined  probationary  system  that  was  part  of  the  Original  plan. 
New  recruits  took  their  places,  oiily  to  desert  in  their  turn.  When  the 
Commission's  inquiry  was  made  in  1909,  there  were  but  three  families 
on  the  CTOund,  but  it  was  expected  that  three  more  would  come  up 
from  lulwaukee  in  the  spnng  of  1910.  Some  have^  departed, 
remained  away  from  a  year  to  two,  and  rettuned  again  to  their 
lots.  Those  wno  put  any  money  into  the  land  seem  to  have  been 
reimbursed  by  Uie  Society,  to  which  the  land  reverted,  according 
to  agreement,  when  abandoned  by  the  possessors.  There  were  a  few 
ambitious,  energetic  men,  capable  of  enduring  pioneer  life  who  made 
some  payments  on  their  allotments  and  the  present  possessors  con- 
tinoe  to  dear  some  land.  But  not  one  of  the  original  settlers  now 
remams. 

After  the  first  exodus,  the  society  secured  the  services  of  a  youne 
Hebrew  agriculturist,  a  graduate  of  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Agricultural 
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School,  who  unfortanately  was  antinlj  tinacauamted  witii  the  meth- 
ods of  fanning  on  comparatiYelj  unimprorea  land  in  this  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  did  not  prove  a  successful  leader.  A  laig^ 
w^built  bam,  constructed  with  society  funds  at  the  instigatioQ  of 
this  man,  stands  practically  unused  to-day.  His  experimental  tx 
demonstration  plots  of  earden  vegetables  an^  market  truck  also  failed 
and  the  Hebrews  grew  disheartened. 

The  best  farm  of  the  whole  number  has  now  not  a  dozoi  acres  of 
weU-cleared  and  broken  land.  A  large  quantity  of  timber  has  been 
removed,  but  no  one  ever  raised  a  large  acreage  of  any  farm  crop. 
One  man  makes  reasonable  profits  from  an  acre  or  two  ol  cucumbers, 
others  put  in  an  acre  or  thereabout  of  potatoes,  and  a  few  receiTea 
some  returns  from  the  sale  of  cream,  but  as  a  whole  the  ccdony  has 
be^i  at  no  time  in  a  flourishing  or  promerous  condition. 

Just  what  the  future  of  the  cmony  will  oe  can  not  be  predicted  with 
certainty.  The  reasons  for  failure  up  to  the  present  seem  to  lie 
largely,  first,  in  physical  conditicms — ^uncleajred  land,  hard  to  bring 
into  cultivation,  distance  from  markets  and  isolation  and,  second,  in 
the  nonagricultural  character  of  the  colonists  and  their  very  evident 
unfitness  for  succeeding  imder  pkmeer  conditions.  It  may  be  sag- 
gested,  with  hesitancy,  that  the  extension  of  advances  and  other 

Sratuitous  aid,  while  apparenUy  necessary,  was  not  calculated  to 
evelop  independence,  seli-reHance,  or  individual  responsibility.  The 
establishment  on  improved  land  of  Hebrews  witii  greats  cental 
resources  and  a  better  knowledge  of  farm  life  seems  to  be  proving 
the  only  satisfactory  method  of  Hebrew  colonization  at  the  present 
time. 


PART  IV.-POLES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
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Chapteb  I. 
OEVESAL  STTBVBT. 

I19TBODUCTIOH. 

Statistical  studies  of  Poles  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error,  since  almost 
all  official  enumerations  have  been  made  on  a  basis  of  nationality  as 
indicated  by  coimtrr  of  birth.  In  recent  United  States  censuses  Po- 
land has  been  regarded  as  a  poUtical  entity,  and  persons  who  reported 
Poland  as  the  country  of  their  birth  ware  so  recorded  in  the  census 
returns.  It  is  not  contendedi  howeveri  that  even  an  approximately 
correct  count  of  persons  of  the  Polish  races  was  accomplished  by  this 
method.  Poland  as  a  nation  has  not  existed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury; and  even  thoi^h  the  census  returns  show  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  ^ates  who  were  bom  in  the  PoUsh  provinces  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  it  would  avail  little,  for  the  reason  that 


a  large  proportion  of  immigrants  who  were  bom  in  such  provinces 
are  not  Poles  by  race.  Wadaw  Kruszka,  in  his  History  or  Poles  in 
America,'  estimates  that,  including  both  first  and  second  generations, 
one-fifth  of  all  Poles  in  answer  to  the  question  ''Where  were  you 
bomf"  or  "Where  was  your  father  bom?  answered  "Poland,"  and 
were  enumerated  by  tne  census  accordin^y;  two-fifths  answered 
"Germany,"  "  Russia,"  or  "  Austria,"  and  were  so  recorded.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority  the  census  returns  of  Poles  must  be  multiplied 
by  five  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  approximation.  Whether  this 
method  of  procediu^  can  be  relied  on  with  reference  to  Poles  in  the 
igsregate  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  census  returns  for  1900  give  a  total  of  687,671  persons  one  or 
both  of  whose  parents  were  bom  in  Poland.^  This  would  mean,  ac- 
cording to  Kruszka's  method  of  calculation,  a  Polish  population  of 
more  Uian  1,720,000  (first  and  second  generations)  in  1900.^ 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  TweSth  Census  there  were  209.030 
mide  breadwinners  miose  parents  were  bom  in  Poland;  of  tnese 
183,055  were  foreign-bom  and  25,975  were  males  of  the  second  genera- 
tion. Of  this  nxunb^  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  first  generation  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  second  generation  were  engaged  in 
other  than  agricultural  pursuits.  Next  to  the  ItaUans  the  foreign- 
bom  Poles  report  a  larger  percentage  (29.1)  of  general  laborers  than 
any  other  race  group.  The  secona  generation  enumerate  a  smaller 
percentage  (15.7),  but  larger  than  the  percentage  of  general  laborers 
of  the  second  generation  of  any  other  race. 

In  agricultimtl  pursuits  19,256  males  of  the  first  generation,  more 
than  one-tenth  of  all  foreign-bom  Polish  breadwinners,  were  reported; 

«  HistOTva  Fokka  W.  Ameryce,  Part  I,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  IV. 
»U.  8.  CenaiM,  1900,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  LXDCXIV.  p.  OXCIV. 
e  See  Knuzka  op.  dt.— Knuska  estimatee  nearly  29000,000,  aniving  at  the  statisticf 
ii  Tariooa  wayi. 
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about  half  of  these  were  farmers  and  the  remainder  were  agricultural 
laborers  (4.3  per  cent  of  all  male  breadwinners  in  the  generation)  or 
belonged  to  some  other  occupation  group  classified  as  agricultural. 
Of  the  second  generation  6,236,  or  24  per  cent,  were  in  agriculture; 
the  percentage  of  farm  laborers  is  relatively  Wh  (18.2  per  cent), 
doubtless  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Polish  cmildren  between  10 
and  21  years  of  age  on  farms  of  their  parents  who  were  enumerated  as 
agricultural  or  farm  laborers.  The  corresponding  percentage  of  the 
fiist  generation  is  4.3.  The  number  of  farmers  ana  other  ajgriculturists 
of  the  second  generation  is  1 ,507  (5.8  per  cent)  as  comparedwith  1 1 .461 
(6.3  per  cent)  of  the  first  ^eneraticm.  Theie  numbers  seem  small  in 
the  aggr^ate  and  multiphcation  by  foinr  would  probably  be  short  of 
the  actual  number  on  farms. 

The  table  following  shows  that  only  6,236  Poles  of  the  first  gevi- 
eration  and  658  of  the  seccmd  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  seven  States  specified,  although  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  first 
generation  and  45  per  cent  of  the  second  g^ieration  who  were  bread- 
winners weare  living  in  those  States. 

Tavlm  1. — WMU  male  bnadwinnen  in  Ae  UmUd  8taU$  and  certain  tpedJUd  Siatee, 
having  one  or  both  parenU  bom  m  Poland,  5y  general  oceupatione,  1900, 
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A  better  prescntatian  of  the  distribution  of  Poles  in  rural  distriots 
18  made  in  tiie  following  table : 

Tablb  2. — Geoffrapkicai  duiributitm  of  male  hnadwinnent  fmnertj  and  agrieuUural 

labortrB,  qfPolxA  parmtage,  by  StaUi  ipec\Jud^  1900, 

fOnnplM  from  oooapatloaB  of  tbe  Tint  and  8«eond  0«neratloiu  of  ImmlsTUite  tn  tht  United  States. 

Beportsof  the  Immlgntkm  GoDBiiikBlQii,  VoL  2&] 
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A  ^anee  at  the  fi^reis  makes  evident  the  concentration  of  Polish 
fanners  and  farm  laborers  in  the  North  Central  and  prairie  States. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  reported  63.4  per  cent  of  all 
Polish  farmers  of  the  first  generation  and  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  second  veneration  in  1900.  In  the  10  States  specified, 
of  which  New  York  is  the  only  eastern  representative,  90.7  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  Polish  farmers  and  55.7  of  the  agriculture 
laborers  were  found.  The  figures  for  the  second  generation  are  simi- 
lar; 91.9  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  94.1  of  the  Polish  agricultural 
laborers  were  reported  in  these  States  in  1900.  The  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  Polish  farm  laborers  in  the  second  generation  is  notice- 
able. In  Mchi^an,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  uie  increase  is  from 
19.2  per  cent  in  me  first  to  63.5  per  cent  in  the  second  generation.     In 

Eart  the  increasing  percentage  is  explained  by  the  number  of  native- 
om  Polish  children  less  than  21  years  of  age  who  lived  at  home  and 
were  classified  as  farm  laborers.  This  expmnation  is  patent  when  it 
is  recalled  that  Polish  immigration  in  a  large  way  began  after  1870. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  large  numbers  of  Polish  boys  15  to  20  years  of 
age  find  emi>loyment  on  farms,  Polish  or  American,  in  the  neighbor- 
ing communities.  American  farmers  living  near  Polish  rural  settle- 
ments in  the  West  recruit  most  of  their  farm  labor  from  the  native- 
bom  Polish  boys.  Until  1900  few  Poles  of  either  generation  remained 
farm  laborers  very  long.  Land  was  practically  tree,  and  the  younc 
man  very  soon  enterea  on  a  homestead  or  claim  or  purchased  wila 
land  ana  set  up  a  home.  There  are  very  few  farm  owners  less  than 
25  vears  of  age,  and  since  a  larse  percentage  of  the  native-bom  rural 
Poles  were  less  than  25  years  old  m  1900,  census  statistics  can  throw 
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little  light  on  the  questicHi  of  fann  ownenhip  among  sons  of  Polish 
fanners. 

Wisconsin  oaily  became  the  goal  of  Polish  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Erusska  estimates  101  Polish  groups  or  settlements 
and  160,000  Poles  in  l/^Hsconsin  in  1901.*  The  census  figures  show 
that  30.3  per  cent  of  the  10,480  Polish  farmers  were  settled  in  Wis- 
consin in  1900;  18.9  per  cent  were  in  Minnesota,  14.2  per  cent  in 
Michigan,  and  7.5  per  cent  in  Texas.  More  than  three-fifths  of  all 
foreign-bom  Poles  on  farms  were  located  in  the  three  adjoining 
States,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  farm  laborers 
of  the  first  generation  showed  a  very  different  distribution.  The 
greatest  concentration  was  in  New  York  State,  where  25.6  per  cent 
of  the  7,795  Polish  farm  laborers  were  located.  Onl^  8.6  per  cent 
were  found  in  Wisconsin  and  less  than  7  per  cent  in  Minnesota. 
The  numerous  Poles  engaged  in  seasonal  occuoations,  on  truck  or 
bernr  farms,  farms  of  canning  companies,  on  miit  farms  (to  pick 
apples),  and  the  like  accoimt  for  mair^  of  the  2,000  foreign-bom 
Polish  larm  hands  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Polish  farmers  of  the  second  generation,  like  those  of  the  first, 
are  located  in  Wisconsin  (34.8  per  cent),  Minnesota  (11.4  per  cent), 
Michigan  (13.7  per  cent),  and  Texas  (l5.1  per  cent).  The  total  num- 
ber of  farmers  m  tins  generation  was  but  1,389,  and  1,042  of  them 
were  living  in  the  four  States  specified.  The  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  farmers  in  Wisconsin  from  30.3  per  cent  in  the  first  generation 
to  34.8  per  cent  in  the  second  would  be  significant  were  the  aggregate 
of  native-born  Polish  farmers  sufiiciently  large  to  be  important.  It 
means  that  some  of  the  children  are  keeping  the  old  farms,  or,  with 
the  assistance  of  parents,  bujpng  new  farms  not  far  away.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  movement  is  Drought  out  in  the  next  chapter  of 
this  report. 

The  percentages  of  native-bom  Polish  farm  laborers  in  Wisconsin 
was  31.6.  somewhat  less  than  the  percentage  of  farmers  of  that  gener- 
ation. In  Minnesota,  with  16.3  per  cent,  and  in  Michigan,  with  15.6 
per  cent,  the  percentages  of  farm  laborers  are  greater  than  of  farmers; 
m  Texas  the  percentage  is  less,  8.6  per  cent  agricultural  laborers,  as 
compared  wiw  15.1  per  cent  of  native-bom  PoUsh  fanners.  The 
differences  iu  distribution  shown  by  these  percentages  must  not  be 
taken  seriously.  It  is  certain  that  the  enumeration  1)^  birthnlace  of 
father  fails  to  account  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Poles,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  omissions  were  not  consistent — second-generation 
Poles  may  have  been  enumerated  as  of  Oerman,  Austrian,  or  Russian 
parentage,  while  their  parents  were  enumerated  as  Poles,  or  vice  versa. 
Moreover,  the  small  numbers  dealt  with  make  the  percentages  mis- 
leading, or  at  least  gives  them  a  significance  not  warranteof  by  the 
facts. 

SIONIFIOANOB  OF  THE  POLES   IN  AOBICULTUBE. 

The  Poles  as  enumerated  by  the  census  are  not  numerically  impor- 
tant in  agriculture.  The  north  European  races  report  many  tunes 
S eater  numbers  of  farmers,  and  of  the  south  and  east  Eiuopean  races 
e  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  Russians  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  exceeded  by  the  Poles.    The  25,492  Poush 

a  KruBzka — op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  101. 
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males  in  agriculture  represented  but  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  males  of  foreign  parentage  engaged  in  ^zricultural  pursuits,  and 
but  12.2  per  cent  of  alTmale  breadwumers  of  rolish  parentaffe  in  1900. 

Some  of  the  significant  facts  of  the  last  decade  with  regard  to  PoHdi 
farmers  have  been  the  increasing  influx  of  Poles  into  the  fanning  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  both  as  fanners  and  as  farm  laborers,  the  growth  of 
new  settlements  of  Poles  on  the  western  prairies  and  the  movement 
onto  farms,  either  as  owners  or  tenants,  of  a  laree  number  of  Poles  of 
the  secona  generation,  whose  parentis  have  oeen  living  in  rural 
districts. 

That  the  Poles  on  farms  are  far  more  numerous  than  would  appear 
from  the  census  returns  is  very  evident,  when  a  study  of  particular 
rural  settlements  is  atteinpted.  In  1901  the  estimate  made  bv 
Eruszka  is  900  colonies  of  Poles,  of  which  700  are  village  or  agricul- 
tural communities,  averaging  100  families  each.'  This  would  mean 
at  least  70,000  persons  in  agricultural  pursuits,  reckoning  one  bread- 
winner to  a  farm.  This  estimate  of  farm  families  is  probably  top 
large,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  close  to  the  truth  as  any  oflacial  estunate 
av^able. 

SCOPE  OF  THE   GOMMISSION'S  BEPOBT. 

The  investigation  planned  by  the  Conmiission  covered  a  study  of  the 
principal  Polish  rural  settlements  in  every  State  where  Poles  are  an 
important  factor  in  agriculture.  Three  phiases  of  settlement  were  to 
be  emphasized— the  older,  spontaneous  settlements  made  by  lai^e 

Eoups  of  immigrant  Poles  on  new,  wild,  cheap  western  land;  the 
ter  settlements,  originated  and  fostered  by  owners  of  laige  tracts  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  land  and  developiiijg  it  agricultur- 
ally; and  the  newer  rural  immigration,  particularly  in  the  East,  to 
long  settled  communities,  where  the  Poles  are  estabhshing  themselves 
on  old,  partly  improved  or  semi-abandoned  farms,  and  taking  the 
place  of  American  farmers.  There  is  a  fourth  phase — the  Pole  in 
seasonal  agricultural  occupations — that  has  been  touched  on  in  the 
reports  on  the  Poles  in  Orleans  Coimty,  N.  Y.,  and  the  cranberry 
pickers  in  WisconsiiL 

In  the  execution  of  the  above  plan  the  principal  Polish  rural  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts.  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Texas,  and  a  lew  scattered  settlements  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Southwest  were  visited.  The  investigation  was  closed,  how- 
ever, before  any  of  the  large  settlements  in  tne  North  Central  Divi- 
sion west  of  the  Mississippi  River  could  be  reached.  In  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska  are  some  of  Uie  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous Polish  rural  parishes  in  the  United  States!^ 

Community  reports,  based  on  family  schedules,  statistics  gathered 
on  the  field  and  a  first-hand  investigation  of  conditions  are  submitted. 
They  cover  nine  distinct  settlement  in  the  Northern  States,  including 
34  parishes,  and  represent,  approximately,  4,856  families  of  first  and 
second  generation  roles.  The  investigation  of  the  Poliah  colonies  in 
Texas  was  not  made  in  any  detail,  and  the  report  is  very  genial,  cov- 
ering merely  a  few  facts  concerning  the  numbers,  the  founding,  and 
the  present  condition  of  a  number  m  the  more  important  settlements. 

«Kniszka,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  Ill,  etc. 
ft  See  Eruszka,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  90,  etc. 
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A  total  PoUflli  popoUtioB  of  pcriiape  36^600  peraons  was  reaehed 
in  the  nine  aettleoMnta  or  groapa  of  settkmantB  visited  in  the  N<Hiih- 
em  States.  The  approximations  are,  in  the  main,  compiled  from 
ehnrch  records  or  from  official  tax  tists  or  poU  Hsts.  Whoe  town  tix 
lists  were  need,  the  town  officials  were  relied  on  to  detennine  the  race 
when  this  was  not  evidenced  by  the  name.  Both  first  and  second 
gSDeration  Poles  are  indoded.  In  Texas  and  the  Sootiiwest  12 
rural  settlements,  populated  by  1,350  families,  nirnibering  at  least 
5,600  persons,  were  vinted. 

Th^  are  numerous  othw  Polish  farm  settiements  in  the  States 
visited,  but  the  reports  cover  the  largest  and  the  most  inqK)rtant. 

Taslb  8. — PoHak  rural  $eUletn€mti  vitiUd  hf  agenU  of  ike  Comummiim, 
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Total 

13 

1,363 

7,225 

Total  northern 

84 
18 

4,850 
1,308 

36,500 
7,230 

group. 
Total  southern 

group. 

Oraod  total.. 

47 

0,310 

43,702 

•  Estimate  (1001-1903)  by  Kruaska,  Hlstorya  Polska  W.  Ameryoe,  VoL  IL 

*  Tnchidlng  Stevens  Point. 

•Including  entire  parish.    Krussyka  op.  dt 

HISTORICAL. 

Poles  have  been  known  in  the  rural  United  States  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Panna  Mary  a,  Tex.,  by  300  Silesian  peasants  in  1855.  There 
had  been  a  few  Polish  immigrants,  who  previous  to  1850,  emigrated 
chiefljr  for  political  reasons,  but  what  may  be  called  the  colonization  of 
Poles  in  America  did  not  begin  until  the  Panna  Marya  colony.    The 
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first  settlers  on  Wisconsin  soil  came  via  Canada  and  Chicago  to 
Portage  County  shortly  after  1860  and  in  larger  numbers  after  1859. 
The  records  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CSiureh  brow  that  from  1854  to 
1870, 16  Polish  pariiAes  were  established  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Texas,  most  of  them  rural  colonies.  Preyious  to  1860  the  moTement 
of  Poles  had  been  more  or  less  sporadic,  and  during  the  decade 
1860-1870  there  was  little  change  in  this  regard.  According  to  cen- 
sus reports  there  were  7,298  natives  of  Poland  in  the  Unitra  States 
in  1860,  and  14,436  m  1870. 


It  was  after  1870,  howev^,  that  the  refd  jmmiCTation  of  Poles 

id"  increased  by 
more  than  34,000,  the  total  of  foreign  bom  from  Poland  being  48,557 

•  ^  ^s  ^s .««.  ■  ■  y  ■     •»  m  #     J  1     •         •  •  1  '  0  ^     *  t  t  t  1  •  1  • 


began.     During  this  decade  the  ''natives  of  Poland"  increased  b-* 


in  1880.  While  much  of  this  immigration  found  its  way  to  the  cities, 
there  was  also  an  important  movement  westward  to  the  free  wild 
land,  mostly  in  timbered  regions,  where  building  materials^  water, 
and  fuel^  were  easily  obtained  and  where  it  was  possible  to  earn  a 
good  living  by  working  in  the  lumber  camps  and  sawmills.  The 
movement  to  the  farms  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  lUinois 
assumed  large  proportions  during  the  decade.  In  1880  there  were  16 
PoUsh  churches  in  Wisconsin,  17  in  Texas,  and  6  each  in  Michigan 
and  Missouri. 

In  1887,  Kruszka  says,  the  Polish  records  show  50  agricultiu*al 
settlements  in  the  United  States,  but  estimates  the  nmnber  to  be 
much  greater.'  After  1885  when  the  stream  of  Slavic  immigration 
had  set  in  very  strongly  and  Polish  nu*al  colonies  began  to  dot  the 
prairies  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  as  well  as  the  Lake  States. 
muij  of  the  newer  farm  colonies  differ  from  those  established  in  earlier 
years.  The  character  of  the  colonists  has  changed,  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  immigrants  are  Polish  peasants  directly  from  Europe,  seeking 
homes  for  themselves,  more  or  them  are  day  laborers,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  mines,  steel  mills,  quarries,  or  other  industrial  pursuits  in 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  nave  been  attracted  to  farms  tgr  adver- 
tisements in  Polish  newspapers  or  by  the  solicitation  of  Polish  land 
agents  in  the  employ  of  some  real-estate  fijm  or  large  landowner. 
l%ey  come  in  small  groups,  their  location  is  directed,  they  bring  more 
money  usually  than  did  tne  first  arrivals — savings  from  their  earn- 
ings m  industrial  pursuits.  Most  of  th^m  have  at  some  time  been 
farmers  or  farmers'  sons  abroad;  hence  a  very  large  percentage  of 
them  prove  good  pioneers,  and  there  are  few  desertions.  Li  Wiscon- 
sin they  have  been  purchasing  cut-over  timber  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  previously  owned  by  speculators  or  by  lumbermen. 
In  the  Dakotas  they  frequently  settled  on  prairie  land  of  the  poorer 
sort,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  bought  unproductive  land  in  AUnois 
and  Indiana — because  it  was  cheap. 

The  settlement  of  Poles  on  Eastern  abandoned  farms  is  a  more 
recent  movement  which  has  not  yet  assumed  largeproportions,  but  is 
one  that  in  favored  sections  is  sure  to  increase.  The  si^iificant  fact 
is  that  this  movement  to  Eastern  farms  originated  with  Poles  direct 
from  their  native  land,  who  began  as  farm  laborers,  and  that  the 
immigration  is  kept  up  bv  direct  immigration  rather  tnan  by  recruits 
from  the  ranks  or  New  England  industrial  laborers.    Advertising  by 

a  Kruszka,  Hidtorya  Polska  W  Ameryce,  Vol.  Ill,  C^p.  VIII. 
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real-€6tate  men  is  drawing  some  factory  woiicerB  to  the  poorer  hill 
farms  of  New  England,  but  only  a  few.  and  those  very  recently.  The 
number  of  Poles  who  leave  industrial  establishments  and  engage  in 
a^oulture  either  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  industry  or  at  a 
distance  is  small.  The  scattered  colony  at  Berea,  Ohio,  is  typical  <tf 
the  comparatively  small  conting^it  of  Poles  who  engage  in  faiming 
to  supplement  their  earnings  in  industry. 

THB  CHABAOTEB  OF  POLISH  AOBIOULTUSB. 

The  first  Poles  became  farmers  because  they  wished  to  be  owners 
of  land  rather  than  laborers.  They  migrated  westward  because  land 
was  free  or  very  cheap.  Of  necessity  they  engaged  in  a  self-sufficing, 
diversified,  extensive  form  of  agriculture.  Those  who  came  earfy 
have  changed  the  form  of  agriculture  in  response  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  jAjnericans 
and  perhaps  the  Germans.  In  certain  sections  dairying  has  taken 
the  place  of  grain  raising.  In  Portage  Coimty,  Wis.,  the  potato 
industry  has  developed  to  large  proportions  where  the  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  crop;  but  tne  Poles  have  in  but  few  instances 
1>roved  more  skillful  or  resourceful  than  the  native  growers.  The 
ater  Polish  settlers  and  settlements  have  followed  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture  previously  introduced.  In  the  Western  States  wheat, 
flax,^  barley,  peas,  hay,  dairy  products,  live  stock,  or  some  other 
special  commercial  crop  is  emphasized  according  to  the  market  con- 
ditions of  the  locality.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Poles  excel  in  any 
one  line  because  or  racial  adaptability.  That  there  are  very  few 
vegetable  or  fruit  growers  in  the  regions  where  the  colonies  visited 
are  located  is  perhaps  the  best  ^planation  of  fflie  fact  that  few  Poles 
are  truckers  or  orchardists.  In  Texas  they  are  reputed  better  cotton 
ffl'owers  than  the  negroes  or  the  native  tenants— the  distinctive 
feature  of  a  Polish  cotton  farm  beingthat  it  is  self-sustaining  to  a 
large  degree.  In  New  England  the  roles  have  engaged  in  highly 
specialized  forms  of  agriculture — onion  and  tobacco  growing,  crops 
requiring  special  soils,  intensive  culture,  and  a  high  aegree  of  tecn- 
niccJ  s^  and  business  ability.  They  are  succeeding  remarkably 
well,  but  thev  are  learning  by  observing  their  neighbors,  by  workii^g 
as  farm  hands  on  tobacco  and  onion  farms,  and  by  questioning  their 
countrymen  who  have  succeeded. 

The  role  has  been  called  a  lover  of  land;  usually  the  Polish  peasant 
hungers  to  possess  landed  property.  He  falls  a  little  in  his  own 
estimation  when  he  leaves  peasant  life  in  Europe  for  day  labor  in 
America.  But  the  ability  to  acquire  land  for  httle  or  nothing  has 
been  the  prime  factor  in  making  the  Pole  an  owner  rather  than  a 
tenant,  so  far  as  one  may  generalize  from  the  colonies  investigated. 
In  Texas,  where  tenancy  or  "cropping"  predominates,  there  are 
many  Polish  tenants.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  many  were  tenants 
before  they  became  owners.  In  the  Connecticut  Vafiey  there  are  a 
number  who  rent  land  on  shares  or  at  a  hi^h  cash  rental  on  which 
to  raise  onions,  because  the  land  is  too  valuable  for  them  to  pur- 
chase. In  Illinois  and  Lidiana  an  increasing,  number  are  renting 
high-priced  land  either  for  cash  or  on  shares,  l>ecause  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  and  equipment  requires  more  capital  than  the  roreigner 
possesses.    Not  only  is  land  more  valuable,  but  the  capital  equipment 
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required  on  more  valuable  land  is  much  greater  than  that  required  on 
cheap  land,  where  the  culture  is  crude  and  extensive. 

In  north  central  Wisconsin  many  of  the  Poles  of  the  seventies  and 
earlv  eighties,  and  even  more  recently,  purchased  land  and  began 
to  farm  with  less  than  $500,  and  sometimes  with  less  than  $300,  of 
capital.  There  are  few  places  where  a  foreigner  can  make  a  satisfac- 
tory beginning  in  agriculture  with  less  than  $1,500  and  up  to  $5,000, 
or  more  is  required  where  population  is  more  dense.  In  a  fewinstances 
in  old  settlements  boys  or  tne  second  or  even  of  the  third  generation 
are  renting  land  from  their  relatives  or  coimtrymen,  since  they  have 
not  been  able  to  save  enough  by  "working  out''  to  purchase  im- 
proved fanns. 

THE  POLES  AS  FABMEBS. 

The  Poles  have  made  excellent  pioneers.  They  have  most  of  the 
qualifications,  excepting,  perhaps,  resourcefulness  and  a  high  decree 
of  initiative.  They  are  mdependent  and  self-reliant,  though  clan- 
nish. No  Polish  colony  visited  needed  artificial  stimulus  or  chari- 
table aid  to  support  it.  Some  individuals  have  increased  their 
incomes  by  working  as  farm  laborers  or  as  lumbermen  when  there 
was  little  work  on  the  farm,  but  in  general  the  farm  has  been  the 
sole  support  almost  from  the  first.  Practically  every  Pole  who  owns 
a  farm  is  exclusively  a  farmer,  the  members  of  the  Ohio  colony 
previously  mentionea  being  the  most  notable  exceptions. 

They  become  more  efficient  hiisbandmen  as  time  goes  on.  The 
sons  are  outdoing  the  older  generation  and  are  mowing  more  skill- 
ful year  by^  year.  The  contrast  between  the  first  and  the  third 
generations  is  very  noticeable  in  the  careful  tillage,  well-constructed 
ouses  and  bams,  fine  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  general  evidences  of 
thrift  and  prosperity.  Brick  houses  are  conmion  in  some  old  set- 
tlements that  a  few  years  ago  contained  none  but  rude  log  huts  or 
unpainted  frame  dwellings.  YTith  hardly  an  exception  the  Polish 
communities  have  shown  material  progress;  in  instances  advance  has 
been  slow,  but  in  frequent  cases  fully  as  rapid  as  in  the  agricultural 
groups  of  Swedes.  Germans,  or  Swiss. 

The  Poles  stuoied  are  not  students  of  agriculture;  they  work  bv 
rule  of  thumb:  fewer  of  their  sons  are  found  in  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges  than  of  the  Grermans  or  Scandinavians,  and  as  a  whole 
they  practice  less  intelligent  farming.  Nevertheless  the  evidences 
of  thnft,  prosperity,  and  rising  standards  of  comfort  displayed  in 
some  of  the  early  colonies,  for  example,  at  Radom,  111.,  or  Independ- 
ence, ^Wis.,  are  decidedly  encouraging.  Here  the  second  stage  of 
agricultural  develppment  is  getting  underway.  The  original  owners, 
grown  well-to-do  tnrough  hard  labor  and  the  uneamed  increase  in 
the  value  of  landed  property  are  turning^  their  farms  over  to  their 
sons,  whose  cooperation  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  pros- 
peri^  of  the  parents;  the  sons  rent  the  old  farm  and  the  parents 
move  into  the  neighboring  village,  or  live  in  a  separate  house  on  a 
few  acres  near  the  farm.  In  tnese  communities  large  red  bams, 
numerous  weU-constructed  outbuildings,  and  many  excellent  frame 
or  brick  farmhouses  line  the  country  roads.  Land  that  twenty 
years  ago  was  heavy  forest  or  unproductive  swamp  is  now  80  to 
90  per  cent  in  tillage,  producing  profitably. 


.' 
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Oompaied  with  natiTe  or  north  European  hrmsrs  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  the  best  of  the  Polish  farmers  raise  as  large  crops  of 
prepuce  and  of  equal  quality.  There  are  not  many  American  pio- 
neers in  the  settlements  inyestigated,  howeyer,  and  the  Polish  pio- 
neer can  not  with  justice  be  compared  wiUi  the  weU-establisned 
farmer.  Then,  in  many  instances  the  Poles  haye  bought  up  large 
tracts  of  poor  land,  land  that  American  or  German  or  Norewsian 
farmers  had  ayoided  as  impossible  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  lias 
taken  a  long  time  to  bring  these  lands  into  cultiyation  and  more 
years  to  make  agriculture  profitable,  facts  that  must  be  borne 
m  mind  when  estimating  the  progress  of  the  Pole.  lake  the  Italian, 
the  Pole  is  a  steady,  untiring  day  laborer.  He  is  a  good  drudge, 
and  where  theSe^qualities  were  needed,  as  in  clearing  land,  ditchmg, 
draining,  and  grubbing,  he  has  succeeded  as  haye  few  others,  eyen 
north  Europeans. 

SEGBEOATTON  AND  AMEBIGANIZATION. 

The  clannishness  of  the  Pole  is  perhaps  not  more  noteworthy  than 
the  race  consciousness  or  national  loyalty  of  many  of  the  other 
races  in  ajgriculture,  but  it  is  more  important  in  its  outcome  than 
the  clannishness  of  the  Scandinayian  or  the  German.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  PoUsh  immigrant  is  less  literate,  intelligent^  or 
progressiye  than  the  foreigners  mentioned  when  he  first  amyes 
m  America;  it  is  further  true  that  Poles  are  boimd  by  stronger  ties 
to  a  common  church;  that  their  priests  and  leaders  endeayor  to  keep 
aliye  the  spirit  of  national  loyalty,  the  loye  of  Poland  and  Polish 
traditions^  and  that  some  of  the  oest  men  would  keep  the  Polish 
language  mtact.  ''We  would  be  Americanized  but  not  An^cized," 
writes  a  Polish  leader,  and  in  consequence  where  the  community  is 
isolated,  where  the  Polish  church  is  the  community  center,  where 
the  parochial  school  is  the  only  school  that  many  of  the  children 
attend,  where  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  Poland  are  kept  aliye  by 
foreign-bom  leaders,  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  English  tongue  be- 
comes the  common  medium  of  speech,  before  the  children  come  to 
learn  the  facts  of  American  history,  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
American  ^yemment,  and  come^  into  touch  with  the  currents  of 
American  tnought.  American  business,  and  American  life.  Where 
the  colonies  or  settlements  are  extensiye^  it  is  not  imconmion  to  find 
their  centers  composed  of  lai^e  unassunilable  groups  where  eyen 
the  second  generation  are  ab&  to  speak  only  Polish,  where  the 
education,  eyen  in  PoUsh^  is  most  elementary,  and  where  ignorance 
of  American  ideals  and  mstitutions  is  profound.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  groups,  howeyer  peaceable  and  law-abiding  they 
may  be,  are  unprogressiye,  econonucalljr  and  socially.  Child  labor 
and  labor  of  women  in  the  fields  continue  to  be  as  preyalent  as 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  Agriculture  remains  on  the  same 
low  leyel  of  hand  labor;  there  is  little  interest  in  citizenship,  few 
yoters,  and  many  aliens.  No  doubt  geographic  segregation  and 
social  isolation  haye  militated  against  the  progress  of  the  Polish 
fanner  in  certain  settlements. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  deyeloping  a 
spirit  of  protest  against  the  exclusiye  policy  of  the  old  lead- 
ers.    Many   men  interyiewed   expressed    a   desire  for   a  public- 
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school  educatiim  for  their  ehUdren;  in  fact,  were  sending  them  to 
public  rather  than  church  schools.  They  were  taking  En^ish  news- 
papers and  farm  journals  and  drawing  English  books  from  the  school 
ubraiies  that  tiieu*  children  might  read  and  learn  of  matters  Ameri^ 
can.  The  third  generation,  howeyer,  will,  in  many  rural  settlements 
be  the  first  to  be  really  saturated  with  American  ideals,  to  become 
ijvij  American  in  thought  and  purpose.  There  are  some  well- 
Imown  Qerman  settlements  and  some  Scandinayian  of  which  the 
same  statements  mi^t  be  made,  but  in  the  Western  States  ririted 
there  are  few  localities  in  which  the  north  European  and  Teutonic 
immigrants  do  not  become  factors  in  American  commercial,  political 
and  social  life  much  more  qmckly  than  the  Poles. 

Politically  most  of  the  agricultural  foreigners  from  non-Ehi^Ush^ 
speddng  countries  are  strongly  influenced  by  racial  considerations, 
rrahaps  this  tendency  is  unusually  strong  among  the  Poles,  for  a 
Polidh  office  seeker,  as  a  rule,  is  assured  of  the  support  of  most  of 
his  countiymen.  There  have  been  comparatively  mw  Pohsh  office- 
holders in  places  of  authority  and  the  rural  P<^h  vote  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  easily  influenced  by  a  poUticfld  leader.  In  contrast 
with  the  Poles  oi  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  in  the  rural  sectionSi 
tiie  Pdish  fann  population  learn  the  En^h  language  less  quickly, 
take  less  interest  in  education  of  their  children,  and  are  less  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  proportional  repres^itation  in  politics  and  in  indt»* 
tiy  than  their  city  fellows.  This  is  true  of  the  small  rural  towns, 
say  of  2,000  to  12,000  population. 

In  comparison  with  tne  Poles  in  the  larger  cities  where  tlie  Polish 
pq)ulation  is  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  the  urban  Pole  is  less  layorable,  on  the  whole,  than  of 
those  in  the  country.  It  is  questionable  whether  in  the  closely  con- 
centrated Polish  quarters  of  such  a  city  as  Milwaukee,  assimilation 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than-  in  an  isolated  rural  c<»nmunity. 
Certaimy  the  ccmditions  of  whcdesome  Uving  are  much  more  m- 
quentiy  foimd  in  the  country.  In  the  le^  se^rdgated  country 
peculations,  sections  where  the  Poles  haTe  been  obhged  to  buy  farms 
m  mized  commimities,  or  where  the  Poles  are  few  and  often  come  in 
contact  with  American  or  other  farmers,  the  country  environment 
offers  much  more  favorable  conditions  for  Americamzation,  fusion, 
or  assimilation.  Here  the  Pole  soon  loses  his  distinctive  character- 
istics and  is  merged  with  the  mass.  Intellectual  stimulus  arises  from 
the  intimate  contact  of  different  ideas,  and  responsibility  and  self- 
respect  are  developed  through  business  relations  with  fellow-owners 
of  property.  Often  these  mixed  communities  represent  a  high  type 
of^pncultural  development. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  for  nearly  all  farmers  to  regard 
the  Pole  as  inferior  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually.  In  the 
communities  visited,  farmers  of  German,  Scandinavian,  Irish,  Bo- 
h^nian,  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  American  origin  were  found  living  in 
juxtaposition  to  Poles.  In  practically  every  instance  the  Pole  was 
conaiaered  one  degree  lower  than  his  neighbors.  Where  social  inter- 
course, or  perhaps  intermarriage,  did  occur  it  occurred  between  the 
mo^  advanced  and  progressive  Poles  and  members  of  other  races 
aflUiated  with  the  same  ^urch.  Neither  the  Poles  as  a  body  nor  the 
others  desired  to  fuse,  socially,  and  the  Bohemians  felt  well  above 
their  Slavic  brethren. 
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THB  TDTUBB  OF  POLISH  BUBAL  IMMI0BATIOK. 

The  rural  sectiona  inyestigated  showing  the  largest  accretions  of 
Pedes  at  the  present  time  are  the  New  England  rc^h  settl^nents 
and  the  newer  colonies  in  Wisconsin,  which  are  being  stimuli^bed  by 
immigrant  agents  and  real  estate  men.  The  influx  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  be  irom  industrial  centers  rather  than  direct  from  abroad. 
Once  the  way  is  open,  real  estate  agents  who  sell  land  on  commission 
readily  induce  small  companies  of  mill  workersi  who  have  once  been 
farmers  and  who  haye  accumulated  a  little  money,  to  yisit  the  land 
opeoi  for  purchase,  especially  in  times  of  industrial  depression.  The 
land  is  sold  at  a  rather  high  price,  but  on  Tcry  reasonable  terms. 
The  successful  Polish  farmers  are  pointed  out  to  the  land  seekera  and 
many  inducements  are  offered  to  prospectiye  buyers.  Frequently 
the  Pde  trades  his  city  property  lor  unimproved  land.  By  these 
means  many  are  induced  to  settle,  and  if  the  real  estate  man  is  square 
and  really  desires  to  develop  the  land  there  are  no  foreclosures,  few 
disappointments,  and  a  steady  inflow  of  imm^rants. 

In  a  number  of  townships  in  northern  Wisconsin  small  Polish 
colonies  of  this  type  have  been  f  oimded.  Most  of  them  are  progressing 
slowly,  and  although  s<Mne  of  the  farmers  are  discouraged,  lew  are 
giving  up  their  farms.  A  number  of  Polish  business  men  were  found 
who  are  contemplating  the  purchase  and  colonization  of  tracts  of  cat- 
over  land  in  north-central  Wisconsin.  It  is  of  interest  that  numerous 
small  settiements  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  in  north  Wisconsin, 
composed  of  young  men  from  the  older  Polish  settlements,  are  mowing 
up.  Land  in  the  original  locality  is  too  high  to  purchase  and  flbe  sons 
have  eone  West. 

In  ue  East  the  influx  is  directly  from  abroad,  and  while  the  increase 
in  number  of  Polish  farmers  is  not  great,  tne  movement  to  New 
England  farms  seams  steady  and  permanent.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  Polish  f  ann  laborars  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  partly 
seascmal  laboreis  and  partly  pennanent  farm  hands.  The  Pob 
ttsuaJly  does  not  care  for  employment  that  keeps  him  busy  but  two 
or  three  mcmths  in  the  vear,  nor  aoes  he  desire  imcertain  employment 
Consequentiy,  most  of  the  Poles  soon  leave  seasonal  employment 
and  become  permanent  farm  laborers  and  later  (usually)  fanners  for 
themselves. 

There  has  been  and  is  no  important  stream  of  Polish  inmiigration 
to  the  South  or  Southwest.  Tne  Texas  settlements  are  not  growing 
rapidly  by  accretions  from  without,  but  there  are  some  new  colonies 
forming  and  it  is  said  that  others  are  underway.  The  future  succcmss- 
ful  farm  colony  in  the  South  seenis  Ukelj  to  originate  in  the  ability 
of  immigraticm  or  land  agents  to  induce  industnal  workers  to  move 
in  groups  to  cheap  land  and  settle  in  compact  colonies. 


Chapteb  n. 

POBTAGB  coTnrrr,  wis.,  potato  growebs— av  eablt 

POLISH  SETTLEMEHT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Portage  County,  situated  not  far  from  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsm,  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  been  the  objective 
point  of  a  considerable  Polish  immigration,  who  came  thither,  first 
rrom  Prussian  Poland  and  later  from  the  cities  of  Chica^  and 
Milwaukee,  settled  on  farms  northward  and  eastward,  from  Stevens 
Point,  and  who,  with  their  descendants,  now  (1909)  constitute  at 
least  one- third  of  the  population  of  the  coimty.  The  period  of 
first  rapid  influx  was  from  1870  to  1885.  Of  the  second  genera- 
tion, the  first-bom  on  American  soil,  the  greater  portion  now  control, 
or  at  least  operate,  the  farms  bought  and  cleared  by  their  fathers. 

A  careful  estimate  made  from  an  investigation  or  tax  lists  and 
assessment  rolls  for  1908  and  1909,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  Polish  f amiUes  in  the  county  are  farm  families.  Most 
of  the  remainder  hve  in  Stevens  Point  and  are  engaged  in  various 
mercantile  and  other  pursuits.  Some  are  day  laborers,  others  rail- 
road employees,  paper-mill  hands,  and  lumbermen.  Some  of  the 
townships  north  ana  east  of  Stevens  Point  are  settled  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Poles.  In  the  township  of  Sharon,  for  example,  with  a 
voting  hst  of  417  at  a  recent  election,  the  town  clerk  reported  2  New 
En^anders,  4  Irishmen,  19  (rermans,  and  the  remainder  Poles  or 
Russians.  There  are  8  townships  (embracing  nearly  12  standard 
36-8ection  townships)  in  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  PoUsh 
population,  and  a  mnth  township  with  a  growing  Slav  colony.  Everv 
tonk  nship  in  the  coimty  has  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  PoUsn 
families  settled  within  its  boundaries. 

How  this  lai^e  colony  of  PoUsh  people  came  to  dwell  in  this  county, 
the  lines  of  industry  they  follow,  something  of  their  economic  ana 
social  conditions  and  their  effects  and  counter  effects  on  agriculture 
and  American  institutions  are  the  principal  themes  of  this  study. 

For  a  description  of  soils  and  climate  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
bulletins  of  the  Unitecl  States  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  to  Bulletin  No.  11 
of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey;  for  other 
matters,  to  papers  and  collections  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society,  notably,  "A  Study  of  the  Poles,"  presented  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sanford  in  1907.  Other  material  facts  were  gained  by  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  people  and  the  district,  by  interviews  with  prominent 
observers,  town  and  county  officials  and  real  estate  men,  and  finally, 
from  a  search  through  the  tax  lists,  assessment  rolls,  statistical 
returns,  town  treasurers'  stubs^  records  of  marriage  certincates,  vital 
statistics,  and  the  like,  on  file  m  the  county  offices, 
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mSTOBIOAL. 

E^m  data  gathered  from  the  collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  it  appears  that  the  first  Polish  families,  four  or  five  in  nmnber, 
who  settled  m  Portage  County,  came  there  in  1857  and  1858,  a  few 
years  after  the  coming  of  the  first  Poles  to  Milwaukee.  The  trail  of 
the  Overman  immigrants  to  Marathon  County,  north  of  Portage,  was 
followed  by  the  first  Polish  settlers.  The  Marathon  Coun^  land 
was  very  heavily  wooded.  "It  took  ten  years  to  break  40  acres  of 
land:  no  harvest  could  be  raised  for  the  firat  three  or  four  years,  and 
until  1861  wages  were  only  50  cents  a  day."^  On  accoimt  of  the 
severe  characl^  of  the  land,  the  PoUsh  newcomers  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Stevens  Point,  where  the  light,  easily  woi^ied,  more 
sparsely  timbered  sands  gave  quicker  returns  to  the  tiller  and  were 
more  readily  converted  into  farms.  The  first  settlers  woriced  for  tiie 
settled  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Stevens  Point  at  extremely  low 
wages,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  day  for  cradling,  the  hardest  labor  on 
the  farm.  ''The  wife  of  one  of  these  first  comers  worked  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  a  dav;  and  a  16-year-old  girl  hired  out  for  $15  and  board  for  a 
year.''^  Coarse  rye  or  middlings  were  used  for  making  bread,  and 
this,  with  potatoes  and  milk,  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  diet. 
The  life  was  very  hard,  and  onlv  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  could 
the  mere  necessities  be  securea. 

Land  alone  was  cheap.  Government  lands  were  at  first  preempted: 
after  1862  many  quarter-sections  were  entered  under  the  homestead 
act.  The  State  had  land  for  sale  at  $40  to  $50  for  40  acres.  Years 
afterwards  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  delinquent-tax  lands  sold 
by  the  county;  the  owners  having  cut  off  the  timber  considered  the 
land  worthless  and  refused  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  Much  of  this  land 
was  bought  for  as  Uttle  as  50  cents  an  acre  and  now  includes  some  of 
the  best  Polish  farms.  The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement 
Company  also  sold  lands  at  $1.25  and  $2.50  per  acre  to  bona  fide 
settlers  and  farmers. 

The  first  settlement  of  Poles  at  Ellis  and  Polonia,  10  miles  northeast 
of  Stevens  Point,  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  gathered  the  oldest 
Polish  colony  of  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  A  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
built  in  that  vicinity  early  in  the  sixties,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first 
Polish  churches  in  America.  It  has  now  been  superseded  by  a  brick 
structure  of  elaborate  design  and  finish,  costing  $70,000. 

Once  started,  the  stream  of  inmiigrants  flowed  in  rapidly.  Some 
seem  to  have  come  on  account  of  a  widely  known  Polish  priest  who 
was  established  at  Polonia.^  Others  were  mduced  to  come  oecause  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  early  settled  and  aided  them,  or  at  least 
encouraged  them,  to  migrate  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West.  The 
original  settlers  were  largely  from  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  data 
collected  by  Conmiission  agents  show  that  some  came  from  Posen. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  census  takers  and  other  officials  have  con- 
fused them  with  Germans,  the  records  of  the  reporters  of  vital  sta- 
tistics being  particularly  liable  to  error  in  this  respect. 

<>  Eate  EvereBt  Levi,  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  14: 359. 

fr  A.  H.  Sanford,  Proceedings  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  for  1907,  p.  261. 

^EruBzka,  Historya  Polska  w  Ameryce,  6,  pp.  21-23. 
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They  seem  to  haTe  come  directly  from  abroad  and  made  their  way 
on  foot  through  Wisconsin  to  Portage,  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
railroad  in  1871.  The  greater  portion  came  from  the  working  class 
of  Prussia  and  were  eitner  day  laborers  for  wa^es  or  sons  of  farmers 
who  emigrated  to  better  their  economic  condition.  Wages  were  low 
up  to  1870,  thou^  not  as  low  for  farm  labor  as  in  Prussia,  but 
woodsmen  and  sawmill  hands  were  soon  in  demand  and  many  eked 
out  a  livelihood  while  clearing  land  and  accumulating  a  few  head  ot 
stock  and  a  littie  machinery  by  occasionally  woi^ing  on  the  neigh- 
boring, farms  during  the  summer  or  in  the  lumber  camps  and  saw- 
mills. Wages  in  me  lumber  camps  were  good— from  $20  to  $35  a 
month  and  k>oard,  which,  it  is  said,  was  several  fold  jgreater  than 
the  prevailing  wage  in  their  native  country  at  that  period. 

Free  land  and  the  opportunity  to  become  independent  owners 
attracted  many,  who  learned  of  conditions  in  America  from  those  who 
came  before  them.  Others  still  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  miUtary  exactions  and  the  freedom  from  governmental 
reeulations  which  they  found  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  amon^  the  immigrants  some  sbdlled  workmen,  artisans, 
and  men  who  haa  served  an  apprenticeship  as  carpenters  ana 
masons  and  at  small  trades.  There  were  also  men  amon^  them  who 
had  been  landowners  or  proprietors  in  Poland,  and  'vmo  made  a 
much  better  and  easier  living  there  than  they  did  for  years  after 
anivingin  Portaee  County.  To  most,  however,  escape  from  the  lot 
of  the  Prussian  farm  lalx>rer  or  the  farm  tenant,  with  his  mere 
subsistence  wages  and  hard  service,  was  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
both  morally  and  economically.  The  wages  earned  m  the  woods, 
sawmill,  or  on  the  river  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  each 
year  formed  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  most  of  the  settlers  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  most  of  the  immigrants  even  of  later  date 
have  taken  this  means  of  supplementing  their  farm  incomes. 

As  these  newcomers  came  m  they  cmstered  about  two  points, 
Polonia,  still  an  inland  town  without  a  railroad,  and  Stevens  Point  ; 
but  the  country  settlement  made  the  more  rapid  growth.  As  in  many 
western  settlements,^  there  was  no  •colonization  in  the  strict  sense. 
The  families  came  singly  or  in  groups;  there  was  no  promoter,  no 
outside  stimulus  to  bring  about  settlement  at  that  point.  The  new- 
comers drifted  in  or  gravitated  toward  their  countrymen,  often  learn- 
ing of  Stevens  Point  after  they  arrived  in  America.  The  civil  war 
checked  immi^ation  somewhat,  and  some  are  said  to  have  removed 
to  Canada  until  the  war  was  over. 

POLISH  PBOOBESS. 

Detailed  inqiliry  was  made  concerning  the  history  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  about  60  families  not  far  from  Stevens 
Point;  47  of  them  were  foreign  bom,  and  the  salient  facts  concerning 
these  immigrant  families  are  presented  in  what  follows. 

The  47  heads  of  farm  fanulies  under  consideration  represent  both 
ihe^  early  and  the  later  immigration  and  all  shades  of  economic  con- 
dition from  the  poorest  farmer  to  those  in  most  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Twenty  have  been  farmers  in  Portage  County  twenty  years 
or  more,  11  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  3  from  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
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6  from  five  to  ten,  and  7  are  newcomers  who  have  been  farming  less 
than  five  jBars  in  the  locality.  Of  the  heads  of  families  studied  43 
were  bom  in  Grermany  and  4  in  Russia. 

Twelve  came  directly  from  abroad  to  Portage  County,  and  8  States 
were  represented  among  those  who  came  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Fourteen  were  from  Illinois  and  1 1  oi  these  from 
Chicago,  while  New  York,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  California,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  were  represented. 

A  variety  of  occupations  were  followed  by  these  settlers  both  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States  before  they  came  to  Portage  County.  It  is 
significant  that  about  one-half  were  farmew,  farm  laborers,  or  had 
worked  on  their  fathers'  farms  before  coming  to  the  United  States. 
Only  eight  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  other  than  farming 
abroad,  and  there  were  teamsters,  unskilled  laborers,  or  carpenters, 
while  one  woman,  who  is  counted  amon^  the  47  heads  of  families 
under  consideration,  was  in  domestic  service. 

In  the  United  States  the  list  of  occupations  followed  is  nearly  as 
long  as  the  list  of  individuals  represented :  Farmers,  farm  hands,  miners, 
saloon  keepers,  iron-mill  men,  sawmill  men,  carpenters,  firemen,  a 
tanner,  hod  carrier,  railroad  hand,  and  others  are  among  the  occupa- 
tions given. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  purchased  land  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  or  before  arrival  in  the  locality,  but  others  worked  at 
various  unskilled  employments  for  ten  years  or  more  before  acquiring 
farms. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  newcgmers  were  unable  to  make  a  living 
immediately  from  the  new,  uncleared  farms,  some  could  not  make  a 
living  for  ten  years,  and  some  of  those  who  arrived  from  1880  to  1890 
still  work  for  wages  part  of  the  year.  About  one-half  of  those  from 
whom  data  were  seciired  supplemented  the  farm  income  in  this  way  for 
three  years  or  more.  They  were  employed  for  the  most  part  as  saw- 
mill hands,  teamsters,  farm  hands,  and  general  day  laborers.  The 
majority  are  now  independent  and  depend  for  an  income  on  their 
farms  alone. 

OBOWTH  BT  PARISHES. 

The  easiest  way  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  settlement  is  by  par- 
ishes. PracticaUy  all  the  Poles  in  Porta^  County  are  Catholics^  and 
as  soon  as  a  sumcient  number  of  famihes  gathered  at  any  pomt  a 
parish  was  formed,  a  church  built,  and  a  regular  priest  supported. 
The  first  parish  was  the  one  mentioned  at  Polonia  or  Ellis  and  was 
really  established  in  the  late  fifties  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  and 
French  Catholics  who  had  previously  settled  there.  A  chureh  was 
built  in  1862  or  1863  and  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  this  town- 
ship, Sharon,  in  1908  there  were  375  Poles  who  paid  taxes  out  of 
a  total  of  408  taxpayers.  In  1907  327  families  were  reported  in  the 
parish.** 

It  was  not  imtil  after  1870  that  the  settlement  of  Stockton  town- 
ship by  the  Poles  was  begun.  This  township  was  early  settled  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Irish-American  ana  German  farmers,  who 
still  continue  to  hold  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  western  and  south- 

A  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Fhx:eedingB,  1907. 
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em  sections  of  the  township.  The  Kubisiak  family  came  with  the 
first  families  to  the  vicinity  of  Fancher  in  1872.  Since  then  the 
cheap  land  having  been  taken  up;  the  incoming  Poles  have  been 
buying  improved  rarms  from  the  original  owners.  One  old  Irish 
settler  counted  the  names  of  a  dozen  prominent  Irish  farmers  who 
have  sold  their  land  and  departed  within  the  last  ten  years,  leaving 
Polish  farmers  in  possession. 

The  land  in  that  part  of  the  township  is  a  heavier  loam  than  that 
nearer  the  Wisconsm  River.     Farmers  are  very  prosperous,  land  is 

Productive  and  valuable,  and  large  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised, 
ew  of  the  farmers  are  in  debt  except  for  recent  purchases  of  land, 
and  the  farm  homes — many  of  them  of  brick — and  out  buildings 
bear  testimony  to  the  assessor's  assurance  that  ''Eveiyone  is  doing 
well  and  laying  up  money." 

In  Stockton  township  more  than  300  of  the  400  voters  are  Poles 
or  of  Polish  descent.  In  1908,  306  persons  paid  taxes  on  both  per- 
sonal property  and  real  estate,  as  shown  by  the  town  treasurer's 
books — 211  of  these  were  Polish. 

Just  north  of  Stevens  Point,  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the 
Wisconsin  River  and  lying  almost  wholly  within  the  soil  area  loiown 
as  the  Wisconsin  River  sand,  is  the  township  of  Hull.  It  is  not  by 
natiure  a  fertile  area,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  poorest  township 
m  the  county,  although  there  are  those  who  maintam  that  Belmont, 
another  township  with  an  increasing  Polish  population,  is  no  less 
infertile.  As  early  as  1858  a  settlement  of  Poles  was  begun  at  Casimir, 
now  included  in  Hull  township,  a  few  miles  north  of  Stevens  Point. 
The  first  settlers  came  from  otner  points  in  the  United  States  and  by 
1871  the  parish  of  Casimir  was  established.  This  whole  region  is 
very  level,  and  while  the  soil  is  light,  it  is  not  difficult  to  clear  and 
sulidue,  and  practically  all  of  it  is  now  owned  and  inclosed.  Of  1 10 
farms^  taken  in  order  from  the  1909  tax  roll,  more  than  one-half 
contained  less  than  80  acres  each  and  only  seven  were  larger  than  160 
acres,  including  both  the  improved  and  the  unimproved  areas;  60  per 
cent  of  the  land  may  be  classed  as  unimproved.  This  means  that 
few  more  settlers  can  find  a  place  in  the  township,  since  an  acreage 
of  80  or  100  acres  l)f  the  thin  soil  is  not  much  more  than  adequate  to 
support  a  large  family  in  comfort.  The  town  clerk  reports  that 
for  some  time  very  few  new  settlers  have  been  added.  There  are, 
m  1909,  a  few  more  than  200  farms  enumerated  by  the  assessor  in 
the  township.  Polish  farmers  own  and  operate  about  160  oiP  these; 
some  of  the  farms,  too,  are  owned  by  nonresident  Poles.  The  parish 
of  Casiinir  has  a  congregation  of  more  than  160  families,  but  the 
parish  limits  are  not  coincident  with  those  of  the  township. 

Before  1880  there  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  Polish  settlement 
west  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  called  Mill  Creek,  in  what  is  now  the 
township^  of  Carson.  This  was  originally  a  heavily  timbered  section. 
The  soil  is  much  heavier  there  and  most  of  it  is  of  the  type  known  as 
Marathon  loam,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  durable  soil  in  north 
central  Wisconsin.  Tiie  original  forest  growth  was  white  pine, 
hemlock,  and  hard  wood,  and  the  first  Polish  settlers,  doubtless,  were 
employed  in  the  sawmills  set  up  on  Mill  Creek  to  convert  this  timber 
into  lumber.  After  the  timber  had  been  cut  off,  these  men  bought 
the  cut-over  lands  very  cheaply  and  made  homes  for  themselves. 
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About  the  same  time  a  settlement  was  made  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
ori^al  one  at  a  place  called  Junction  City,  also  on  cut^ver  lands. 
This  settlement  spread  out  northward  into  Eau  Pleine  township  and 
now  covers  about  one-third  of  the  area  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Eau  Pleine.  The  northwestern  third  of  Eau  Pleine  and  the 
southwestern  one-third  of  Carson  township,  both  in  Uie  heavy  clay 
loam  area,  are  settled  mainly  by  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Austrians. 
The  eastern  portions  of  these  townships  alon^  the  Wisconsin  River, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  light  sandy  loam,  are  well  popu- 
lated with  Poles.  There  are  also  a  sn^  number  of  Kussian  farmers 
in  this  section. 

Two  parishes  are  located  west  of  the  river — Junction  City,  founded 
in  1881,  and  Mill  Creek  in  1833.  In  both  there  are  about  200  Polish 
families  at  the  present  time. 

After  1880  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  Polish  inmiigrants  into  the 
county,  but,  as  previously  stated,  they  differed  somewhat  in  char- 
acter from  the  earlier  settlers.  Whereas  the  initial  immigration 
came  directly  from  abroad,  mainly  from  Prussian  Poland,  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  inmii^ants  ^o  arrived  after  1880  came 
from  primary  points  in  the  Umted  States^-Ohicago,  Milwaukee, 
Buffalo,  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  or  Blinois,  or  some  other 
point  where  the  prospective  landowner  worked  a  few  years  in  order 
to  accumulate  a  small  sum  before  buying  a  farm. 

The  period  of  most  rapid  influx  was  over  bv  1885,  possibly  by 
1882.  Since  1885  there  have  been  fewer  arrivals  per  year  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  very  few  newcomers  to  Portage  County. 
Several  men,  who  should  be  able  to  speak  intelli^ntly  on  this  point, 
notably  the  editors  of  the  Polish  newspaper,  real-estate  dealers,  and 
township  assessors,  ame  that  about  50  persons  i>er  year  ma^  be 
fixed  as  the  limit  oi  Polish  inmiigrants  from  the  outside.  There  is  a 
movement  of  significant  proportions  from  country  to  citv,  chiefly  of 
retiring  farmers.  Some  farmers'  sons  are  taking  up  tne  farms  of 
older  settlers,  but  this  is  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  any  large 
way;  it  is  a  shift  in  population  rather  than  an  introduction  of  new 
elements.  Real  estate  transfers  show  that  some  new  lands  in  the 
county  are  bought  every  year  bv  Polish  non  residents,  and  that  veiy 
few  Polish  nonresidents  or  resident  Polish  farmers  sell  out  to  buyers 
of  any  other  nationaUty ;  but  the  immigration  to  this  coimty  directly 
from  abroad  or  from  other  States  is  now  practically  at  a  standstill. 

The  several  settlements  toward  which  Polish  immigration  was 
directed  after  1880  were  in  Plover  Township,  south  of  Stevens  Point, 
along  the  Wisconsin  River;  in  the  township  of  Dewey,  just  north  oi 
Hull;  in  Alban  Township,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the 
county;  and  at  Heffron,  m  the  township  of  Belmont,  along  the  south- 
em  boundary  between  Waushara  and  Portage  counties. 

The  parish  of  Plover  was  not  created  until  1896,  but  there  has  been 
a  settlement  south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  in  Plover  Township  since 
early  in  the  ei^ties.  The  land  is  level  and  sandy  and  contains  but 
Uttle  humus.  The  original  growth  of  j  ackpine  was  cut  off  and  burned 
for  charcoal  and  the  oieap  cut-over  lands  were  rapidly  taken  up  by 
Polidi  settlers,  some  from  the  outside  and  some  from  other  parts  of 
the  county.  These  lands  had  little  to  recommend  them  except  cheap- 
ness and  ease  of  clearing  and  cultivating.    The  county  treasurer 
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states  that  much  of  this  land  and  that  in  the  township  of  Dewey  was 
sold  for  25  cents  an  acre  by  the  county,  it  having  been  taken  over  for 
delinquent  taxes.  After  the  timber  nad  been  removed  the  owners 
did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  taxes  on  and  hundreds  of 
acres  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  county  were  ''sold  for  taxes"  at 
Uie  rate  of  $10,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  per  40  acres.  None  of  these 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  general  farming,  but  frequently  good  crops 
of  potatoes  are  raised.  Somewhat  more  than  100  persons  of  Polish 
descent  now  own  and  operate  in  this  township.  Very  few  Poles  are 
now  buying  land  there,  but  the  Polish  farmers  represent  more  than 
two-fiftns  of  the  farming  conoununity.  The  Poles  are  settled  on  the 
poorest  lands  in  the  township,  but  the  schedules  taken  by  agents 
of  the  Conmussion  show  that  most  of  them  are  making  fair  livings, 
some  of  them  on  farms  which  American  farmers  years  ago  gave  up 
as  hopelessly  barren. 

Hie  township  of  Dewey  was  settled  by  the  Poles  before  1890. 
Many  came  from  the  neighboring  townsnips.  A  separate  parish, 
mcfaiding  a  part  of  Sharon  Town^p,  was  set  apart  m  1897.  But 
Utile  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  land  is  improved  and  nearly  all  of 
the  125  farms  are  owned  by  Polish  farmers.  The  contour  of  the 
•  region  is  level,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  Wisconsin  River  sand,  but 
there  is  some  stony,  sandy  loam,  some  cla^,  and  lar^e  areas  of  muck. 
Many  acres  of  deiiiiquent-tax  land  in  tms  township,  which  is  now 
being  cleared  and  improved  by  the  Poles,  sought  purchasers  for  years, 
although  the  county  was  willing  practically  to  give  it  away  to  anyone 
who  would  engage  to  pay  taxes  on  it. 

The  township  of  Alban  had  enough  Poles  to  establish  a  parish  in 
1894.  The  land  there  is  sandy  in  places,  but  a  jgreat  variety  of  topog- 
raphy and  soils  appear.  Some  excellent  clay-^am  lands  nave  been 
settled  by  Polish  farmers,  but  there  is  much  rough,  stony  ground 
suitable  only  for  grazing.  In  general,  it  is  a  veiy  prosperous  settle- 
ment. There  are  nearly  180  families,  partly  from  Folonia  and  partly 
from  the  later  Polish  immigration  from  abroad  and  from  cities  m  the 
United  States. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  smaJl  settlement  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  in  the  town  of  Belmont.  About  1890,  or  a  httle 
ettrUer,  a  real-estate  dealer  b^an  to  sell  some  poor  lands,  of  which 
he  owned  large  tracts  alon^  tiie  Portage-Wausnara  county  line,  to 
Polish  newcomers  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Many  were  mill 
hands.  Soon  he  made  a  sjoeciuty  of  selling  to  these  people,  and  by 
means  of  Polish  agents  in  Chicago,  who  accompanied  parties  of  pros- 
pective buyers  to  Stevens  Point,  ne  was  able  to  sell  eveiy  parcel  of 
land  he  owned  in  tliat  locality  to  Polish  buyers.  Most  of  these  men 
had  a  little  money,  some  very  little;  in  instances  farmers  were  sold 
land  on  a  cash  payment  of  $200,  and  horses  and  stock  valued  at  more 
than  that  amount  were  advanced  to  them.  In  all  his  dealings  with 
tiiese  newcomers,  the  seller  has  never  had  to  make  a  foreclosure.  He 
has  been  lenient  and  patient,  but  has  not  been  a  dispenser  of  charity. 
Ilieland  was  sold  at  high  market  prices:  frequently  instruction  was 
given  in  clearing  land  and  cultivating  it;  nouses  were  planned  for  the 
prospective  fanners  and  stock  and  tools  advanced  on  liberal  terms. 
At  present  the  same  real  estate  dealer  is  engaged  in  establishing  a 
similar  colony  on  lands  owned  by  him  in  Marathon  County,  about  14 
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miles  north  of  Stevens  Point.  The  settlement  at  Heffron,  according 
to  its  founder,  includes  about  125  farmers.  This  settlement  was 
partly  the  result  of  liberal  advertising  in  Polish  papers  and  solicita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Polish  agents  in  Chicac^,  but  some  inmiigrants 
seem  to  have  come  because  others  came  before  them.  Chicago  and 
the  coal  fields  of  the  East  are  responsible  for  most  of  these  settlers. 

SUMHABY  OP  POPULATION. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a 
steady  influx  of  Poles  into  Portage  County  from  civil-war  days  up 
to  close  to  the  end  of  the  century.  By  1875  there  was  a  strong 
Polish  contingent,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  north  and  east  m 
Stevens  Point.  In  1890  the  federal  census  reported  2,070  Polish 
inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  in  the  county;  in  1900,  2,750  were  enu- 
merated; and  the  state  census  of  1905  shows  a  total  of  2,961,  of  whom 
2,469  are  accredited  to  Germany,  169  to  Russia,  and  323  to  Austria. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  ior  discrediting  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian estimates,  however,  as  very  much  too  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  question  that  many  persons  of  Polish  descent  were  enu- 
merated as  Germans  because  they  gave  their  birthplace  as  Germany; 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  fully  one-half  were  so  enumerated. 

The  distrioutiou  of  the  Polish  families,  by  parishes,  appears  below. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  Professor  Sanford's  estimates  made  in 
1907.*» 

Table  4. — Estimated  number  of  families  of  Polish  origin  in  Portage  Cotmty,  Wisconmn, 

in  1907y  oy  parishes. 


Pariih. 

Township. 

Number 

of 
CunUiet. 

Children 

in 

parochial 

school. 

Elite 

Sharon 

8 

320 

200 

160 

100 

06 

176 

03 

96 

126 

600 

Parish  mostly  German. 
870,000  church. 

Polonia 

do 

246 

Fanchtf 

Stockton 

fRQ.noo  <thnrQh  pi^d  Miifl})  honse. 

<^«rimtr 

Hull 

Mill  Creek 

Carson 

Janctlcm  City 

Several  Russian  Poles. 

Alhan 

Alban.... 

60 

Plover 

Plover 

Tonin 

Dewey 

60 

HefTron 

BoltnoDt 

Some  in  Waushara  Coontf. 
Many  retired  fturmeiB. 

Stevms  Point 

City 

360 

Total 

1,872 
1,872 

726 
376 

Bzoladine  Stevens  Point. . . 

The  tax  rolls  of  the  to^Tiships  for  1908  and  1909  give  a  list  of  Polish 
taxpayers  based  on  an  enumeration  of  the  Polish  names  recorded  some- 
what exceeding  the  numbers  given  above.  Both  the  tax-roll  enu- 
meration and  the  count  of  families  by  parishes  are  liable  to  error, 
but  both  are  more  useful  for  the  present  purpose  than  the  census 
returns,  for  in  this  count  the  children  bom  of  Polish  parents  in  the 
United  States  are  included.  These  form  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  Polish  community.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  conservatively,  that 
Portage  County  has  within  its  boundaries  approximately  10,000 
persons  of  Polisn  origin. 

o  Wiflconsm  Historical  Society,  Proceedings,  1907. 
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SOIL  AND   CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Portage  County  is  said  to  be  salubrious,  although 
the  winters  are  long  and  somewhat  severe  and  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  widely  separated.  In  the  winter  temperatures  below  30 
degrees  Fahrenheit  have  been  recorded,  and  the  summer  heat  is 
sometimes  100  de^ees  Fahrenheit.  The  monthly  averages  of  tem- 
perature as  recoraed  by  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  twelve  years 
preceding  1906  vary  from  14.1  degrees  in  February  to  69.6  degrees 
in  July,  with  a  yearly  mean  average  of  43.6  degrees  at  Stevens  Point. 
At  Amherst,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countv,  the  corresponding 
figures  are  13.9  degrees  in  January  to  70.8  in  July,  the  average  of  the. 
annual  means  being  42.8  degrees. 

The  rainfall  is  abundant  and  well  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
but  there  are  occasional  droughts.  The  nature  of  the  soil  over  large 
areas  is  such  that  a  great  deal  of  rain  may  fall  without  injurious 
effects,  and  long  dry  speUs  are  not  always  fraught  with  disaster. 
The  potato  crop  needs  frequent  and  well-distributed  rains  during  the 
summer.  Occasional  haiLstonns  and  tornadoes  are  noted,  and  heavy 
thunderstorms  are  rather  frequent  during  the  summer,  especially  in 
July  and  August.  According  to  reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agnculture,  the  first  killii^  frosts  occur  about  September  24. 
and  the  last  in  the  spring,  about  ^y  25,  leaving  a  growing  season  oi 
about  four  months.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  soil  survey  of  Portage  County: 

Normal  monthly  and  <mnual  temperature  and  precipitation,  Stevens  Point  and  Amhent^ 

Wis. 

(Unltad  States  Department  of  Agrlooltore.    Field  operattons  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  sorvej  of  Portafs 

County.) 


Month. 


Jtonary... 
Febniarr., 
March..... 

'fi:::::: 

Jone 

Joly 

Aoguft.... 
September 
October... 
Norember. 
December. 

Year 


Btevens  Point 


Temper- 
ature. 


•F. 
15.9 
14.1 
28.3 
47 

57.6 
66.2 
60.6 
67.5 
60 
48.3 
31.5 
18.4 


43.6 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Inehet. 

0.77 
.75 
1.26 
2.  SO 
4.13 
8.70 
3.42 
2.56 
8.55 
2.68 
1.48 
1.04 


27.83 


Amherst 


Temper- 
ature. 


13.9 
14.4 
27.7 
44.5 
6&5 
6&4 
70.8 
67.2 
60.3 
47.5 
81.1 
17.0 


42.8 


Precipi- 
tation. 


1.12 
1.78 
1.75 
2.74 
4.28 
4.24 
8.76 
2.96 
8.21 
2.78 
1.52 
L30 


81.48 


The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  from  which  the  preceding  table 
is  taken,  comments  on  the  physiographic  aspect  of  rortageCounty 
as  follows: 

Portage  County  ie  from  1,200  to  1,300  feet  above  sea  level  in  its  northern  part, 
Blopee  gently  toward  the  south,  and  has  an  elevation  of  900  to  1,100  feet  at  the 
wuthem  boundary.  The  country  is  from  600  to  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
North  and  south  through  the  central  part  of  Portage  County  the  surface  is  quite 
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level  or  plainlike.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  this  level  area  is  ^proxiniately 
18  miles  in  width  and  extends  northward  along  the  western  border  of  tiie  coun^ 
about  as  hn  north  is  the  Wisconsin  River,  i^  it  extends  n<H^ward  it  becomes 
narrower,  and  on  the  northern  boundarv  line  is  about  12  miles  wide. 

All  of  the  countrv  east  of  the  plainlike  area  is  part  of  a  terminal  mocaine,  and 
includes  fully  one-tnird  <^  the  county.  Here  the  suribce  is  for  the  most  part  very 
uneven;  rounded  or  hummocky  hills  and  bowlder  ridges  being  prominent  features  of 
the  topography.  The  boundary  between  the  moraine  and  the  more  level  area  to  the 
west  is  very  distinct.  The  difference  in  elevation  between  the  two  areas  is  from  50 
to  100  feet.  The  northwest  portion  of  the  county  (west  of  the  Wisconsin  River)  has 
a  level  to  rolling  topography.  The  principal  river  ol  the  county  is  the  Wisconsin, 
which  flows  from  the  north  through  the  more  level  area  of  the  central  part  of  the 
county. 

Plover  River  and  several  small  streams  in  the  central,  western, 
and  southwestern  portions  flow  into  the  Wisconsin  and  thence  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  East  of  the  divide,  passing  north^  and  south 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  Waupaca  River  and  the 
little  Wolf  River,  with  their  many  smaller  tnbutaries,  reaching 
throughout  almost  the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  county,  flow  to  the 
southeast  and  finally^  reach  Lake  Michigan. 

Many  small  lakes  or  old  lake  beds  now  filled  with  layers  of  peat  or 
muck  are  noticeable  in  the  moraine  area.^  There  are  some  small 
marshv  areas  among  the  moraine  hills,  and  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  county  a  swampy  tract  of  55,000  acres.  Across  the  Wis- 
consin River  in  tne  northwestern  portion  many  marshy  areas  occur. 

Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  a  typical  glacial  area,  its  surface 
for  the  most  part  being  made  up  of  rounded  drift  hills  and  ridges. 
The  materials  forming  these  drift  deposits  are  bowlders,  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  sand  being  the  most  pronunent  material. 

The  soils  in  the  northwestern  section  are  much  heavier  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  being  formed  from  older  glacial  drift. 
Hie  marks  of  erosion  are  much  more  plainly  seen  here  than  in  the 
eastern  part.  The  swollen  glacial  streams  from  the  melting  ice  car- 
ried with  them  great  quantities  of  material,  and  it  was  in  this  nuinner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  soils  of  the  southern  and  southwestern 
portions  of  the  county  seem  to  have  been  formed. 

TAe  Amherst  sandy  loam  area.— Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  two  tiers  of  townships  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
have  sandy  loam  soils,  intermixed  with  varying  quantities  of  clay  and 
ffravel,  the  level  contour  broken  more  or  less  at  mtervals  by  rounded 
mils;  there  are  considerable  areas  over  which  SX^^t  Quantities  of 
rounded  stone  and  large  bowlders  are  strewn.  Towara  the  north, 
to  the  uneven,  broken  contour  are  added  many  small  lakes  ana 
swamps.  Most  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  productive,  although  the 
muck  is  more  or  less  waste  and  the  stony  hills  are  fit  tor  nothing  but 
grazing.  Some  of  the  best  land  is  in  the  vicinity  of  ElUs  and  south- 
ward, where  the  first  Polish  settlement  was  made.  Com,  oats,  rye, 
and  potatoes  are  raised^  and  on  the  heavier  soils  where  grass  can  be 
grown  easily,  dairying  is  an  important  subindustiy.  Potatoes  are 
the  chief  commercial  dependence,  however.  These  sandy  loams  are 
popularly  known  as  the  potato  soils  of  the  State. 

Wisconsin  River  sand, — Lying  along  the  Wisconsin  River  on  the 
west,  and  covering,  together  with  a  large  marshy  tract,  two  town- 
ships in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  is  a  level  area,  very 
gently  rolling  in  places,  covered  with  a  thin,  sandy  loam  soil.    Most 
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ot  it  is  known  as  Wisconsin  River  sand.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  this  river  sand  and,  as  noted,  a  very  considerable  inter- 
mingling of  marsh  lands  and  peaty  soils  in  the  southwestern  portion. 
The  aspect  is  very  level,  and  where  unimproved  is  broken  hj  forests 
of  scruD  oak,  black  oak,  birch,  and  poplar.  The  jack  and  white  pine, 
formerly  on  this  tract,  have  oeen  cut  off,  and  no  hardwoods  of  anv 
importance  ever  grew  there.  There  is  little  strength  in  these  soils 
unless  more  than  me  ordinary  5  to  10  per  cent  of  clay  b  present  or 
the  ground  water  is  close  to  tne  surface.  Where  either  of  these  con- 
ditions is  present,  the  nioisture  which  otherwise  percolates  quickly 
throu^  the  porous  sand  is  conserved  and  good  crops  may  be  nused. 
Potatoes  and  rye  are  the  chief  conmiercial  procmcts,  but  enoueh 
com  and  oats  and  sufficient  hay  (mostly  wild)  are  raised  for  the 
stock  necessary  to  the  farm.  It  is  on  Uiese  river  sands  that  the  great- 
est number  of  Poles  are  settled. 

Bancroft  gravelly  sandy  loam. — Between  the  two  sandy  soils  just 
described  and  extending  north  and  south  through  the  center  of  the 
country  from  Ellis  to  the  southern  boundary  is  a  comparatively  level 
strip  of  soil  somewhat  heavier  than  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  sand,  and 
much  less  broken  and  uneven  than  the  ridge  of  terminal  moraine 
lying  just  east  of  it.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  heavier  in  the  north, 
with  a  larger  percentage  of  clay  in  its  composition.  This  soil  is 
productive,  easily  worked,  and  capable  of  raising  good  crops  of 
potatoes,  ail  the  cereals,  and  red  clover.  The  early  settlers — Irish, 
Norwe^ans,  and  others— chose  this  soil  in  preference  to  those  on 
either  side,  and  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  county  are  found  on 
this  ''prairie''  strip.  Dairying  has  obtained  a  strong  foothold  near 
Ellis^  where  there  is  a  greater  intermixture  of  clay,  but  m  tiie  southern 
portion  potatoes  still  hold  their  own.  More  recently  many  Poles  have 
bought  out  the  original  owners  and  are  doing  well  on  these  strong 
fertile  lands,  which,  are  now  very  valuable. 

Maraihonloam. — ^West  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  in  the  northwestern 
townships  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand 
aloD^  the  river  and  a  number  of  low,  somewhat  marshy  tracts,  the 
soil  is  a  much  heavier  clay  loam  than  any  previously  described.  The 
surface  is  level  or  slightly  rolling,  and  where  cultivated,  produces 
heavy  yields  of  grain;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com.  and  some  rye  being 
the  cnief  crops;  dairying  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  good  crops^ 
hay,  both  clover  ana  tinaothy,  are  raised  on  the  uplands.  Close  to 
the  river  on  the  sandy  soils  lye  and  potatoes,  chiefly,  are  grown.  No 
barley  and  littie  or  no  tame  hay  is  tnere  produced. 

WHBB1B  THE   POLES  HAVE   SBTTLBD. 

The  Polish  people  have  settled  largely  on  three  soil  areas.  The 
largest  settlements  in  Dewey,  Hull,  and  rlover  townships  are  on  the 
Wsconsin  River  sand,  the  poorest  soil  in  the  county,  which  they 
bought  cheap.  The  blackjack  land  in  Plover  and  the  cut-over  pine 
and  hardwood  land  in  Dewey  were  sold,  in  large  part,  for  delinquent 
taxes.  The  hardwood  land  in  Dewey  is  good,  but  the  heavy  stump- 
a^e  makes  clearing  a  matter  of  many  years,  and  only  the  Polish  farmer 
with  small  means  and  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work  has  attempted 
to  turn  the  land  into  farms.    The  farmers  in  the  hardwood  sections 
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are  getting  on  very  slowly,  but  in  all  probability  American  farmers 
would  not  get  on  at  all.  The  sandy  soils  were  cheap,  but  even  now 
with  a  well-cleared,  fully-paid-for  farm,  it  requires  much  industry  to 
maintain  a  numerous  family.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
character  of  the  lands  in  Hull  and  Plover  townships. 

The  Poles  in  the  eastern  tiers  of  townships,  chiefly  Sharon,  Stockton, 
and  Belinont  are  settled  on  the  Amherst  sandy  loam.  For  the  most 
part  this  is  terminal  moraine  area,  rough,  hilly,  and  frequently  stony — 
with  much  gently  rolling  fertile  land  mterspersed — a  series  of  abrupt 
ridges  and  narrow  ravines  or  cup-shaped  hollows.  When  the  Poles 
first  came  to  Polonia  the  Norwegians  had  taken  up  the  land  along  the 
eaatem  border  of  the  county,  now  New  Hope  township;  other  nation- 
alities occupied  the  level  prairie  soils  in  the  central  part,  which  were 
more  valuable  because  more  desirable  and  more  largely  improved; 
hence  the  Poles  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  resort  to  these  rougher 
and  cheaper  lands.  After  clearing,  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
soil  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River  is  naturally  more  productive  or  dura- 
ble in  elements  of  fertility  than  the  land  first  occupied  by  the  Poles. 
The  occupation  of  these  lands  was  determined  by  the  prior  occupation 
of  the  then  more  desirable  lands  and  by  the  financial  limitations  of 
the  Polish  settlers. 

There  are  settlements  on  two  clay  sections,  one  situated  in  Alban 
township,  where  the  soil,  Chelsea  clay  loam,  is  described  as  a  *' clayey 
loam  mixed  with  some  bowlders,  hilly  land  containing  some  swamp  and 
ponds,"  was  formerly  covered  with  hemlock, pine,  and  a  dense  growth 
of  hard  wood.  The  character  of  the  soil  as  aescribed  gives  the  key  to 
the  situation.  This  land  was  cut-over  timber  land,  more  recently 
offered  for  sale,  hard  to  clear,  and  otherwise  uninviting  to  American 
settlers.  It  was  cheap  for  these  reasons  and  because  it  was  isolated, 
with  poor  roads  and  long  distances  to  market.  The  other  clay  area,  the 
Marathon  loam  west  of  tne  Wisconsin  River,  has  been  already  described. 
Some  of  it  is  said  to  be  as  good  soil  as  any  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey. 
The  occupation  of  this  by  the  Poles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
lands  were  stripped  of  timber  they  were  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
by  their  lumbermen  owners,  who  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any 
price.  The  Polish  mill  hands  seized  the  opportunity  and  were  encour- 
aged by  the  mill  owners  to  buy  extensively. 

The  clearing  of  many  of  these  lands  meant  years  of  labor.  Men 
told  the  writer  of  twenty  or  more  years  of  struggle  with  great  stumps, 
large  undrained  areas,  miserable  roads,  and  a  soil  that  must  be  hu- 
mored and  worked  with  the  utmost  care.  Plow  it  wet  and  it  solidi- 
fies into  large  and  very  hard  lumps  so  that  a  well-cleared  farm  means 
a  great  amount  of  the  hardest  and  most  patient  toil.  Once  in  shape 
for  cultivation,  however,  and  wisely  treated  there  is  no  better  land  in 
the  State. 

The  cheapness  of  the  land  seems  to  have  influenced  the  direction 
and  location  of  Polish  immigration  more  than  the  immediate  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  True,  tne  earliest  PoUsh  settlers  chose  Portage 
County  rather  than  Marathon  because  of  the  initial  diflSculty  of  pre- 
paring the  Marathon  loam  for  cultivation;  they  chose  poor  lands 
more  easily  put  in  shape  for  tillage.  But  very  much  of  the  land  was 
rough,  stony,  and  hard  to  clear.  They  took  it  up  because  the  initially 
more  desirable  and  hence  more  valuable  lands  had  been  previously 
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preempted  and  they  had  not  money  to  buy  them.  Thejr  made  good 
pioneers.  In  the  first  place,  they  seem  to  have  the  capacity  for  hard, 
unremitting  toil  and  incessant  drudgery.  They  worked  early  and 
late,  summer  and  winter,  and  were  content  to  see  the  small  clearing 
eat  into  the  forest  and  grow  slowly  into  a  farm. 

There  are  farms  in  Portage  County  that  have  been  cleared  by  the 
wife  and  children,  while  the  father  was  working  for  wages  to  support 
the  family  or  buy  a  horse  and  a  few  implements.  Tnis  Eiuropean 
custom  of  field  work  by  women  still  prevails.  Polish  women  and 
children  may  be  seen  working  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  the  family 
in  the  potato  fields  everv  working  day  in  the  week,  as  American 
women  and  girls  do  not  labor  in  the  field.  The  Pole  has  a  great 
economic  advantage  over  the  American,  no  matter  how  industrious 
the  latter  may  be.  It  may  be  said,  howeyer,  that  the  native-bom 
Polish  girls  work  in  the  fields  with  increasing  reluctance. 

There  is  a  third  factor.  To  be  a  good  pioneer  one  must  be  willing 
to  accept  a  low  standard  of  comfort.  Simple  food,  sometimes  Uttle 
of  it,  a  coarse  and  unvarying  diet,  no  lu^curies,  and  few  comforts  must 
be  the  share  of  the  pioneer.  Food,  clothing,  and  housing  must  all  be 
reduced  to  terms  Uttle  above  subsistence,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  The 
Polish  peasant,  who  finds  it  no  hardship  to  eat  coarse  rye  bread  and 
cheese,  to  go  barefoot,  and  to  Uve  in  a  two-room  cabin,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  neighbor  who  demands  a  higher  standard  of  living.  His 
wants  are  few  and  he  is  willing  to  wait  for  their  gratification  and  to 
work  to  satisfy  them. 

Most  of  the  Poles  are  thrifty.  A  good  deal  of  money  is  spent  at 
the  saloons,  and  the  saloons  are  numerous;  but  there  are  not  many 
who  waste  much  in  riotous  living,  at  least  until  their  debts  are  paid 
on  their  parcels  of  land.  Very  little  produce  is  wasted  that  can  be 
utilized  on  the  farm  or  otherwise  turned  to  profit.  The  Poles  are 
said  by  some  to  compare  favorably  with  the  Norwegians  and  Germans 
in  respect  to  thrift,  although  popularly  they  have  a  different  reputa- 
tion. It  is  said  of  them  that  the  products  of  the  farm  are  sold  until 
the  family  is  pinched  to  Uve  on  what  remains.  This  spirit  of  thrift 
remains  even  after  prosperity  comes,  and  one  finds  some  of  the  older 
settlers  working  hard  and  saving  every  possible  penny  to  purchase 
more  wild  land  that  can  bring  no  fruit  or  material  enjoyment  during 
their  Uf etime. 

FBOPEBTY  AND  SIZE  OF  FARMS   FIRST    PUBOHASED. 

In  what  follows  are  summarized  the  facts  concerning  the  acquisi- 
tion and  ownership  of  property  and  the  present  income  of  47  typical 
Poli^  famiUes  from  whom  data  were  secured  by  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission. These  data  are  the  statements  of  owners  themselves  and 
m  most  cases  are  fairly  accurate.  Perhaps  values  are  distorted  one 
way  or  the  other  in  individual  instances,  but  the  averages  are  proba- 
bly nearer  the  truth  than  the  assessors'  figures  which  are  also  pre- 
sented. Incomes  are  difficult  to  obtain  wim  any  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  but  the  averages  given  are  for 
two  vears,  and  as  they  were  collected  with  care  it  is  certain  that  they 
closely  approximate  the  truth.  They  err  in  underestimating  the  yearly 
incomes,  since  a  great  deal  of  garden,  produce,  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and 
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the  like  are  consumed  on  the  farms,  and  periiaps  a  considerable  anan* 
tity,  of  which  no  account  is  kept,  is  sold.  It  is  veiy  difScult  to 
approximate  f airily  the  farmer's  cost  of  food;  and  it  may  be  said  that, 
generally  speaking^  the  food  products  grown  on  the  farm  and  cour 
sumed  by  the  faimly  are  not  mcluded  in  the  figures  ffiyen.  Pasture 
and  much  of  the  feed  for  liye  stock  is  certainly  not  induded,  although 
it  was  purposed  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  all  products  fed  to  animals 
on  the  farm. 

Following  is  a  general  financial  summary  of  the  47  Polish  farm  fam- 
ilies under  consideration.  All  of  the  farmers  own  real  estate,  the 
ayerage  farm  being  134  acres  and  the  median,  or  middle,  farm  being 
120  acres  in  size.  The  acreage  now  owned  by  these  farmers  has  in- 
creased from  a  first  purchase  of  4,027  acres  to  a  present  ownership  of 
6,198  acres,  or  more  thau  60  per  cent.  This  increase  in  holdings  is 
typical.  Most  Poles  haye  purchased  more  land  wiUiin  recent  veai 
in  fact  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  purchases  were  largely  paid  for. 

Land  yalues  haye  increased  from  $63,410  at  the  time  of  purchase 
to  $175^350  at  the  present  time,  land  and  improyenients  only  consid- 
ered. The  total  ^ross  yalue  of  all  property  held  is  giyen  as  about 
S2 17,976,  indebte&ess  on  land  and  other  property  $^,207,  leaying 
the  total  net  yalue  of  all  property  owned  about  S  180,000,  or  $3,825 
per  farm.  This  is  a  good  showing.  There  are  many  wide  yariations 
from  the  ayerage  property,  some  much  better,  seyeral  with  yalues 
far  below,  but  ^1  haye  made  marked  material  progress,  and  despite 
many  discouragements  haye  held  their  own  when  we  profit  in  pota- 
toes was  nothii^  and  haye  sayed  money  when  the  returns  were  good. 

Scarcely  three-eighths  of  the  6,200  acres  of  land  owned  is  in  culti- 
yation,  deyoted  eitner  to  hajr  or  to  tilled  crops.  The  remainder  is  in 
woodland,  cutroyer  land,  wild  pasture,  ana  natural  meadow  from 
which  wild  marsh  hay  is  cut.  The  financial  statement  referred  to 
follows. 

Fanns  leased  and  owned: 

Total  farms  inveetigated 47 

Average  sise  of  forms,  acres 134. 21 

Median  form,  acres 120 

Kind  <^  farms,  general 47 

Firstpurchase  of  land  and  improvements: 

Total  number  of  acres 4, 027 

Average  acres  per  form 85.68 

Total  value o$63,410 

\                 Average  value  per  farm ^$1,409 

Average  value  per  acre o$17 

Farms  now  owned 47 

Total  number  of  acres ^6, 198 

Number  of  acres  tillable ^2,272 

Number  of  acres  not  tillable &  3, 926 

Present  value  of  farms  now  owned: 

Land  and  improvements $175, 350 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  farm $3, 731 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre $28 

Numto  of  farms  showing  indebtedness 31 

Total  indebtedness $38,207 

Average  indebtedness  per  form $1, 232 

Qtom  value  of  all  property $217, 976 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per  farm $3, 825 

a  Not  including  2  farms  not  reporting  complete  data.  • 
ft  Not  including  110  acres  rented. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  coinlition  of  the  heads 
of  families  on  meir  arrival  in  the  locality: 

Table  6. — Number  qf  heads  offamiUei  bringing  to  loealiiy  property  of  specified  poluet 

47  typiecuPolM/arms^Portcige  County,  Wis, 


Value  of  property  brought 


MOpfopeiiy .  ......... 

Under  $60 

t6D and  under  HOO. ... 
IIOO  and  under  S2S0. . . 
CiSO  and  under  $500. . . 
moo  and  under  $1,000. . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500 


Number 

of  heads  of 

funOlea. 


19 
1 
1 
6 
4 
6 
3 


Value  of  property  brought. 


$1,500  and  under  $2,500 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000 

$5,000  and  over 

Not  reported 

Total 


Number 

of  heads  of 

luniUes. 


4 

I 

1 
1 


47 


It  will  be  seen  that  nineteen  of  the  newcomers,  or  40  per  cent, 
came  with  nothing;  three  or  four  of  these  were  farmers  sons,  of 
course;  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  came  with  less  than 
$1^0;  and  only  nine  had  SI, 000  or  more  each. 

The  details  of  the  first  purchase  of  land  bear  out  the  statements 
previously  niade  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  purchased  land  and 
the  price  paid  for  it.  Nearly  one-half  bought  totally  uncleared  land, 
forested  tracts,  or  cut-over  areas,  buying  usually  in  tracts  40  to  100 
acres  in  size;  another  two-fifths  settled  on  land  with  part  of  the 
acreage — less  than  three-fourths  of  it — tilled  and  cultivated.  The 
area  of  farms  first  purchased  were  as  follows:  10  and  under  20  acres, 
1;  20  and  under  40  acres,  3;  40  and  under  80  acres,  13;  80  and  under 
120  acres,  17;  120  acres  and  over,  13. 

The  average  price  paid  ran  from  an  average  of  S6  an  acre  for 
uncleared,  stump-covered  land  to  S27  an  acre  for  10  farms  one-half 
to  three-fourths  tillable.  Several  of  the  15  farms  bought  with  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  tillage  were  purchased  within  comparativelv 
recent  years,  a  fact  that  in  part  accounts  for  the  higher  prices  paid. 
The  details  of  cost  of  lands  are  as  follows: 


Table  6. — First  purthase  of  land,  oondUion,  siu  of  farms,  and  price  paid,  47  tffpicai 

Polish  farms,  Portage  Couriy,  Wis. 


Condition  of  land. 

Number 

Average 

number 

ofaoree 

per  Cum. 

Average  price  per— 

Average 

cash 
payment 

Farm. 

Acre. 

NooBtniable 

21 
6 
6 

10 
5 

00 
122 
104 
104 

00 

•$47S 
1,282 
2,029 
2,805 
1,560 

•$6 
11 
19 
27 
26 

ft$304 

Uhdir  oii»>fcarth  tillable 

«1,2S0 
1,206 
1,660 
1,160 

OnMonrth  and  under  one-half  tillable 

<h»half  and  under  three-fourths  tillable... 

Total 

47 

•  Not  Including  2  not  reporting  complete  data, 
ft  Not  including  5  not  reporting  complete  data. 
•Not  inrtndlng  l  not  reporting  oomplata  data. 
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PRBSENT  YALUBS,   CONDITION,   AND  SIZB  OF  FABM8. 

Two  sets  of  illustratiye  figures  are  presented  to  exhibit  the  present 
ownership  of  property — the  owners  valuations  and  the  township 
valuations  made  oy  the  assessors.  The  owners'  values  are  for  47 
farms  from  which  data  were  collected. 

Only  three  of  these  farms  are  less  than  one-fourth  tillable,  nearly 
37  have  between  25  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  in  tillage,  and  seven 
contain  75  per  cent  or  more  improved  area.  The  number  of  acres  in 
the  farms  at  present  owned  by  the  47  Polish  farmers  under  con8ide^ 
ation  may  be  classified  as  follows:  20  and  under  40  acres,  2;  40  and 
under  80  acres,  2;  80  and  under  120  acres,  17;  120  and  under  160 
acres,  11;  160  and  under  240  acres,  11;  240  acres  and  over,  4.  The 
average  farm  is  134  acres.  One-tlurd  of  the  farms  visited  are  farms 
of  a  quarter  section  or  more.  In  certain  townships  the  farms  are 
comparatively  large,  notably  in  Sharon  and  part  of  Stockton,  where 
the  larger  potato  growers  are  located. 

Land  values  average  from  S22  to  S37  per  acre,  depending  as  much  on 
location  and  fertihty  of  soil  as  on  clearing  and  improvements.  The 
next  table  shows  in  detail  the  present  value  of  the  47  farms  as  stated 
by  their  owners.  These  values  are  not  excessive  for  farms  in  fairly 
convenient  locations  with  respect  to  main-traveled  roads  and  markets. 

Tablx  7. — Land  and  improvemenU  now  owned;  condition  of  land^  size  of  famu,  and 
average  value^  47  typical  Polish  farms,  Portage  County,  Wis. 


Condition  of  land. 

Number 
ot  turns. 

Average 

nnmber 

of  acres 

per&rm. 

Average  value  per— 

Fann. 

Acre. 

NonA  tillf^lA               ,                                  

Under  onA-fourth  tillable 

8 
22 
15 

7 

106 

160 

125 

70 

•2,800 
8,586 
4,660 
2,614 

t» 

On^ftnirt^  and  nndnr  oiHvbalf  t^liA^k*  - 

22 

One-half  and  tinder  three-fburtbs  tillable 

87 

Thne-foarths  or  more  tillable 

87 

Total : 

47 

The  next  table  summarizes  the  net  values  (gross  values  less  all 
indebtedness)  of  land,  live  stock,  and  equipment,  and  crops  on  hand. 

The  values  for  personal  property  in  tne  way  of  Uve  stock  and 
eauipment  are  practically  all  less  than  $1,000.  The  average  is  some- 
wnere  near  $500  per  farm;  21  farms  have  equipment  worth  $250  and 
less  than  $500,  and  22  are  placed  in  the  group  "  $500  and  less  than 
$1,000."  Crops  on  hand  include  hay,  rye,  other  grains,  and  potatoes. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  part  of  tne  1909  crop  or  potatoes  was 
included,  but  in  general  these  were  still  in. the  ground.  The  grain  and 
hay  are  the  1909  crop.  Thirty-eight  of  the  farms  returned  between 
$100  and  $500  worth  of  crops  on  hand;  21  reported  between  $250 
and  $500,  and  7  farms  had  crops  on  hand  representing  values  between 
$500  and  $1,500. 

The  total  net  property  owned  by  28  of  the  farmers  investigated  lies 
between  $2,500  and  $5^000  per  farmer;  and  10  fartners  report  total 
property  values  averaging  more  than  $5,000  each.  Only  one  farmer 
reporting  has  less  than  $1,500  of  property. 
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Table  8. — Net  value  of  M  property  now  ovmed^  \1  ttfpical  Polish  famUiee,  Portage 

County t  Wie. 


Net  yaliie. 

Land  and 

ixnproTe- 

ments. 

Live  stock 

andtm- 

plementa. 

Crops  on 
hand. 

Total 
property. 

160  and  under  $100 

2 

17 

21 

5 

2 

noo  and  under  C50 

3 
21 
22 

1 

I860  and  under  1600...^ 

SGOO  and  onder  $1.000 

1 
5 
9 
24 
7 
1 

1 

ll.SOO  and  andw  f2,fiOO 

7 

tllSOOand  under  $5.000 

28 

$5^  or  over 

10 

Notrqwrted 

1 

Total J 

47 

47 

47 

47 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  TAXABLE  PBOPEBTT. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  assessment  rolls  and  tax 
receipts  for  1908  and  1909,  shows  the  average  acreage  of  228  Polish 
farms  selected  at  random  from  three  representative  townships  with 
large  Polish  populations. 

Tablb  9. — Site  o/farme  owned  by  Polish  people  and  value  of  land  and  improvements  per 

farmf  Portage  County^  Wis. 


(Compned  from  tax  rolls  !br  1008  and  1900.] 

Acreage  and  vahie. 

Number  of  owners. 

HuU. 

Sharon. 

Stockton. 

AoeagB  of  representative  farms: 

20  acres  and  under ^ 

6 

8 
47 
22 
21 

}        ^ 

0 
4 

11 
14 
15 

{       't 

1 

21  to  40  acres 

3 

41  to^Oan^ee.r .....  .....a... 

17 

81  to  120  acres. 

21 

121  to  160  acres 

IM  to  240  aom 

7 
7 

Ovw  240  acres 

2 

Total  farms 

110 

77 

60 
128 

68 

if«difti)  fumff ,  acre*-  r 

94 

Value  of  land  and  Improvements  per  farm: 

$000  or  teas 

16 
54 
22 
1$ 
8 

7 
20 
15 

5 

9 

4 

2 

$501  to  $1,000 

6 

$1,001  to  $1.500 

18 

$1J01  to  $2.000 

17 

$2i001  to  $3.000 

13 

Mflie  than  $?.00O-  - , 

7 

Total 

110 
$860 

60 
$1,100 

68 

M«Han  valne    .          

$1,730 

*  ■*  * 

Approximate  assessed  :vahie  of  personal  property: 

T^ndfrfJOO      .     .' , ,  ... 

82 

22 

6 

24 

30 

6 

15 

$901  to  $600 

30 

Over$600.      ..  .  -. 

13 

Total - 

110 

60 

68 

The  average  acreage  of  all  farms,  including  those  of  all  races  and 
calculating  on  a  basis  of  all  land,  improved  and  unimproved,  in  the 
township  of  Hull,  according  to  the  State  census  of  1905,  was  112. 
The  average  improved  acreage  was  43  acres  per  farm.    This  is  a 
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township  of  poor  soil  and  farms  of  small  acreage.  In  Sharon  the 
land  is  rougner.  but  more  productive.  In  1905  the  ayerage  farm 
contained  a  little  more  than  126  acres,  of  which  56  were  iniproved; 
the  median  Polish  farm,  according  to  data  gathered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, is  about  128  acres.  Land,  or  course,  is  more  valuable  here,  the 
assessed  valuation  per  40  acres  averaging  about  $450.  The  town- 
ship of  Stockton  contains  a  number  of  large  farms,  owned  principally 
by  Irish,  Americans,  and  Germans.  These  farms  avera^  200  acres 
and  some  contain  over  400  acres.  Many  are  in  the  ''prauie"  belt  of 
Bancroft  loam.  Alto^ther  the  average  farm,  according  to  the  State 
census  of  1905,  contams  about  126  acres,  with  an  improved  area  of  81 
acres.  The  median  Polish  farm,  as  shown  in  the  preceding,  is  about 
94  acres;  the  median  of  18  farms  owned  by  the  Insh  and  Americans 
194  acres.  In  the  townships  where  other  races  are  found  it  is  true, 
as  a  rule,  that  they  own  the  larger  and  frequently  the  choicer  farms. 
This  has  been  notably  true  in  Stockton;  out  the  Poles  seem  to  be 
acquiring  rapidly  the  larger  and  better  farms,  while  the  descendants 
of  the  original  owners  are  selling  out  at  high  prices  and  moving  away. 

The  values  given  for  land  and  improvements  represent  the  assessed 
rather  than  the  actual  value.  Wisconsin  has  been  making  a  serious 
and  sustained  effort  for  a  number  of  years  to  bring  the  assessments  of 
real  estate  up  to  market  value.  In  some  townships  it  is  declared 
that  the  values  on  the  tax  roll  are  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  real  value, 
while  in  others  it  is  conceded  that  they  have  never  succeeded  in  get- 
ting assessments  above  60  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  In  general,  it 
will  be  safe  to  add  one-half  or  two-thirds  more  to  the  values  given  in 
the  table.  The  statistics  for  personal  property  do  not  include  house- 
hold furniture.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  an  exemption  of  $250  worth  of 
household  goods,  not  including  pianos,  and  no  household  goods  are 
assessed  in  the  country  districts.  ''  It  goes  without  saying  that  no 
farmer  has  $250  worth  of  household  goods,"  said  the  county  treasu- 
rer. At  any  rate  it  is  said  that  few  assessors  ask  concerning  this 
item.  In  Hull  personal  property  runs  from  $40  to  $750,  with  a  mean 
of  perhaps  $200;  about  one-fourth  of  the  valuations  are  more  than 
$300.  Few  cows  are  kept  and  the  assessments  are  on  horses,  wagons, 
tools,  and  implements.  Cows  are  not  very  valuable,  few  oeing  as- 
sessed for  more  than  $18  per  head. 

The  personal  property  in  Sharon  includes  better  horses,  more  cows 
and  young  cattle,  and  more  implements  and  machinery.  Most  of  the 
assessments  are  ror  more  than  $300;  the  median  assessment  is  about 
$340.    No  PoUsh  assessments  are  above  $750. 

In  Stockton  there  are  some  PoUsh  farmers  who  own  $1,^50  worth 
of  personal  property :  20  per  cent  of  them  own  more  than  $500  worth, 
and  three-fourths  or  them  are  assessed  for  $300  or  over;  the  mean 
assessment  is  somewhat  more  than  $400.  Those  with  the  lai^ 
assessments  are  the  dairymen  and  stock  farmers.  Those  who 
raise  only  potatoes  have  less  personal  property.  In  this  connection 
a  comparison  with  the  Irish  and  American  farmers,  18  typical  cases, 
will  be  of  interest.  None  of  these  have  personal  property  valued  at 
less  than  $300,  three  have  $500  worth  or  less;  six  between  $500  and 
$800  worth;  six  between  $800  and  $1,000,  and  three  more  than 
$1,000  worth.  The  median  personal  property  assessment  of  these 
typical  properties  of  other  races  is  between  $800  and  $900.     More 
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stock  and  better  and  more  farm  machinery  and  vehicles  accounts  for 
the  higher  aggregates.  It  means  that  wnereas  the  Americans  and 
Irish  are  usin^  horse  machinery  and  keeping  more  horses,  the  PoUsh 
farmers  are  still  depending  on  nand  labor,  notably  that  of  their  wives 
and  children,  to  raise  and  narvest  their  crops.  There  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  large  horsepower  machines  on  some  farms  in  the  shape  of 
bowlders,  steep  inclines,  and  stiflf,  stony  soils;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Polisn  farmer  gets  out  of  debt  by  employing  hand  labor 
before  he  buys  a  potato  di^er,  whereas  the  American  buys  one  to 
save  hiring  hand  labor  and  to  help  himself  out  of  debt. 

THBIFT. 

The  greater  part  of  a  Pole's  property  is  in  real  estate  and  farm 
appurtenances,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  individual 
acquisitions  of  property  since  arrival  in  the  locality.  The  economic 
progress  of  12  typical  Polish  families  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  general 
table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Most  of  the  heads  of  these  mmilies 
came  to  Portage  County  from  20  to  35  years  ago  and  have  experi- 
enced most  of  the  hardiships  and  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  hfe.  One 
man,  who  came  in  with  nothing  and  worked  for  three  years  at 
50  cents  a  day  and  board,  bought  40  acres  of  land  for  $100  in  1884. 
He  now  owns  180  acres  of  land  worth  $6,000,  and  a  total  property 
valued  at  $7,700  entirely  clear  of  debt.  Others  who  bought  land 
about  the  same  time  have  done  as  well.  Some  have  not  made  as 
rapid  progress,  but  nearly  all  have  become  the  owners  of  valuable 
pieces  of  real  estate.  They  are  neither  the  best  nor  the  most  unpro- 
gressive  farmers — they  are  typical  of  the  Polish  farmers  of  Portage 
County. 

In  this  table  three  biographies  of  recent  settlers  are  exhibited. 
These  bought  land  in  1904  and  paid  rather  dearly.  One  of  them, 
who  came  with  more  than  $8,200,  now  owns  property  worth  just 
about  one-half  that  amount.  His  farm  of  200  acres,  for  which  he  paid 
$14,000,  he  values  at  but  $8,000  to-day.  The  other  two  men  nave 
done  better;  one  who  came  with  nothing  holds  property  whose  net 
value  is  $3,165;  the  other  came  with  $2,000,  bought  100  acres,  and 
paid  all  he  nad  for  it;  since  then  he  has  acquired  80  acres  more  and  is 
now  worth  $3,755  net. 

A  summarized  view  of  the  progress  of  the  47  Polish  farmers  under 
consideration  is  given  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  noted  that 
of  the  19  men  who  came  without  property,  12  of  them  twenty  or  more 
years  ago,  16  now  own  property  whose  net  value  is  $2,500  or  more 
and  7  claim  more  than  $5,000  worth  of  property.  Seventeen  men 
m  this  group  have  been  in  the  locaUty  fifteen  years  or  more.  Six- 
teen heads  of  families  brought  to  the  locality  between  $100  and  $1,000 
each;  13  of  these  now  report  properties  ranging  from  $2,500  to  $5,000, 
and  of  this  13,  3  own  properties  worth  $5,000  or  more.  Twelve  of 
this  group  of  16  have  been  in  Portage  County  fifteen  years  or  more, 
8  twenty  years  or  more.  The  9  men  who  came  with  larger  sums, 
ranging  from  $1,000  to,  in  one  case,  $8,000,  have  been  in  the  locality 
a  comparatively  short  time,  4  less  than  five  years,  and  4  between  five 
and  ten  years.  Seven  own  properties  valued  between  $2,500  and 
$5,000  and  2  report  between  $1,500  and  $2,500  each.  With  two 
exceptions,  every  one  reports  material  progress. 
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While  net  wealth  is  a  clean,  convenient  measure  of  prosperity, 
indebtedness  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  more  land  and  better 
buildings  or  equipment  may  be  quite  as  truly  a  favorable  feature 
and  as  sure  a  sign  of  progress. 

Table  10. —  Value  of  property  brought  to  locality ^  net  value  of  property  now  owned  and 
number  of  years  nnce  first  lease  or  purchaUy  47  typical  Polish  farmers.  Portage 
County f  Wis. 


Value  of  property  brought  to 
locality. 


o 

n 
I 

S 

a 


No  property 

Under  $50 

$50  and  under  $100 

1100  and  under  $250. . . . 
$250 and  under  $.')00.... 
$500  and  under  $1.000. . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000 

$5,000  or  over 

Not  reported 

Total 


19 
1 
1 
6 
4 
6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 


47 


Number  of  heads  of  ftunilies 
ha\ing  property  whoee  net 
value  is— 


ma 


c 


U 


§9 
MS 


eSi 


5  V 
Sis 


9 
1 


4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


•9 

a 


1 


o 


28 


10 


Years  since  first  lease  or  par- 
chi 


3 


3 
1 


s 


2 
1 


6 


I 

I. 
s 

o 


1 
2 


a 


§ 


11 


> 

o 

u 
O 


13 


3 
S 
3 


20 


CROPS   AND  AGRICULTURAL  CONDmONS. 

Over  the  county  as  a  whole  there  is  no  question  that  the  potato 
crop  holds  first  place  among  money  crops,  rractically  every  larmer 
raises  some  potatoes  for  sale  and  some  raise  3,000  bushels  or  more. 
This  industry  has  grown  up  since  1885.  Previous  to  that  time  wheat 
and  hops  were  more  important  than  potatoes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  errowth  of  the  potato  industry  in  Portage  County  between 
1879  and  1905,  in  comparison  with  the  production  of  other  crops: 

Table  11. — Acreage  and  production  of  specified  crops.  Portage  County,  Wis. 


Crop. 

1H7U. 

1885. 

1889. 

1889. 

190& 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

BiLshels. 

175,744 

bl55,3«7 

382,091 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

BiLsheb. 

Wheat.... 

Hops 

Potatoes . . 
Rye 

21,853 
371 

(«) 
10, 144 

204,778 

6178,861 

144.126 

111,659 

fa) 
(4 

4,342 

329 

12,904 

15, 151 

54,814 

6  127,413 

1,324,761 

186,155 

6,373 

68 

29,099 

20,409 

85,910 

»36.700 

1,978,344 

217,780 

8 

25,965 
16,254 

11,568 
H2,I00 
2,993.880 
(«) 

0  Not  reported. 


6  Pounds. 


The  table  shows  the  decline  of  wheat  and  hops  as  leading  products 
and  the  advance  of  potatoes  to  first  place.  Portage  County  leads  all 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  and  in  1899 
it  stood  fourth  among  the  counties  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard. 
Rye  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat  in  the  crop  rotation,  especially  on 
the  sandy  soils.  In  1899  Wisconsin  stood  first  as  a  rye-producing 
State  and  Portage  ranked  fifth  among  the  counties  of  the  State. 
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POTATOES. 

Since  the  potato  crop  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  farm 
economy  of  tnis  county,  and  since  the  Poles  compare  favorably  with 
or  even  surpass  their  neighbors  in  profits  gained  from  this  crop,  a 
short  account  of  methods  pursued  will  be  of  interest. 

The  rotation  on  the  better  class  of  farms  is  planned  with  reference 
to  the  potato  crop,  and  on  nearly  all  farms  it  follows  the  same  general 
lines,  although  with  much  irregularity.  The  old  potato  field  is 
cleared  of  vines  and  sowed  to  wheat,  oats,  or  rye — usually  oats — and 
in  the  spring  clover  with  a  mixtiu'e  of  timothy  is  so  wed  among  the 
young  grain.  Hay  is  cut  from  this  one  or  two  years  following,  and 
the  clover  and  timothy  sod  is  used  one  year  as  a  pasture;  the  sod  is 
top-dressed  with  barnyard  manure  late  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring, 
and  the  ground  is  again  planted  to  potatoes.  This  completes  the 
four  or  five  year  rotation.  Com  may  take  the  place  of  potatoes,  and 
when  it  does,  fall  rye  is  usually  sowed  between  the  shocKs  of  com  on 
the  com  stubble.  Frequently  two  crops  of  small  grain  or  two  years 
of  pasture  are  placed  in  the  rotation,  especially  where  dairying  and 
genera]  farming  are  competing  sharply  with  potato  culture,  as  m  the 
towns  of  south  ,Sharon  and  Stockton,  or  on  the  heavy  loams  of 
Carson. 

The  land  for  potatoes  is  plowed  deeply  in  May  or  early  June, 
carefully  prepared  and  marked  in  rows  about  3  feet  apart.  Some- 
times the  rows  are  checked  into  squares  and  sometimes  the  potatoes 
are  planted  in  such  a  waj  as  to  be  cultivated  in  but  one  direction,  18 
inches  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  row.  They  are  planted  about  4  to  6 
inches  deep  by  hand  or  horse  planters.  Horse  planters  are  not  very 
common  among  the  PoUsh  farmers;  not  one  in  four  appears  to  have 
one.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  show  above  the  ground  or  even  before, 
if  there  is  need,  the  ground  is  thoroughly  harrowed  to  loosen  the 
upper  soil  layer  and  to  free  the  land  from  weeds.  Several  harrowings 
may  be  given  without  injury  to  the  young  potatoes. 

'^Level"  cultivation  is  generally  practiced,  a  two-horse  plow  being 
used  to  keep  the  soil  stirred  and  free  from  weeds.  Potatoes  require 
a  little  more  cultivation  than  corn,  and  the  com  plow  is  run  through 
them  frequently  if  the  season  is  favorable  for  weeds.  Some  of  the 
Poles  with  but  few  acres  planted  use  a  one-horse  walking  cultivator, 
and  most  of  them  find  time  to  make  some  use  of  hoe  culture.  Spray- 
ing is  always  necessary;  both  power  and  hand  sprayers  are  use<l. 
Nearly  every  farmer  interviewed  by  the  Commission's  agent  mentioned 
paris  green  as  an  item  of  expense.  Except  in  Stockton  and  around 
Ellis^  m  Sharon  township,  few  of  the  Polish  farms  have  any  power 
apphances  for  spraying;  the  hand  sprayer  seems  to  give  the  oetter 
satisfaction. 

Potatoes  are  dug  in  September  and  October.  In  Stockton  and  in 
parts  of  Plover  township  potato  diggers,  handled  by  one  man  and 
two  or  three  horses,  are  employed ;  in  the  other  Polish  settlements  com- 
paratively few  of  the  farmers  use  them,  partly  on  account  of  stones, 
m  certain  locaUties,  but  mainly  because  hand  labor  is  believed  cheaper. 
The  children  and  women  picK  the  potatoes  into  crates  holding  about 
a  bushel.  Frequently  five  or  six  of  these  crates  are  placed  end  to  end 
on  a  low  sled  or  stone  boat  and  dragged  by  a  horse  between  the  rows 
of  potatoes.    The  pickers  work  on  each  side  of  this  boat  of  empty 
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crates  and  throw  the  potatoes  into  them,  sorting  them  into  two  or 
three  sizes — merchantable  potatoes  and  seconds.  When  filled,  the 
crates  can  be  hauled  to  the  storehouse  directly  or  loaded  upon  a  wa^n. 

Those  who  are  financially  able  usually  store  their  potatoes  in  ceuars 
and  sell  them  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  when  the  demand  is 
brisker  and  the  price  better  in  conseauence.  A  great  many  potatoes, 
especially  if  not  fuUy  ripened,  are  hauled  at  once  to  market  and  loaded 
into  cars  for  shipment.  The  usual  method  of  deUvery  is  to  haul 
them  in  bulk  in  wagons,  whence  they  are  shoveled  into  baskets  (the 
dealer  discarding  any  rotten,  green^  or  imdersized  potatoes  he  sees 
as  they  are  shoveled  out)  and  emptied  into  bins  in  the  potato  ware- 
house or  into  cars.  They  are  sold  by  weight  at  a  flat  rate  per  bushel, 
almost  all  to  local  dealers,  who  are  either  agents  of  conmussion  men 
in  the  cities  or  who  sell  to  commission  men  or  produce  merchants. 
These  local  dealers  have  storage  warehouses  in  which  several  carloads 
of  potatoes  can  be  held  on  speculation  for  an  advance  in  prices. 
Both  warehouses  and  potato  cars  are  equipped  with  stoves  in  the 
winter,  and  danger  from  freezing  is  slight.  Farmers  deliver  pn^tatoes 
all  winter  long. 

The  largest  expense  in  potato  growing  is  the  labor  item,  and  of  late 
years  the  largest  labor  item  is  for  digging  and  gathering  the  crop. 
Growers  sav  that  with  a  normal  yield  (80  to  100  bushels  per  acre)  the 
tubers  can  be  placed  on  the  market  for  25  cente  per  bushei;  some  think 
this  price  wUl  leave  a  smaU  surplus  overcost  of  producing. ,  The  Amen- 
can  growers  are  confident  that  the  Pohsh  farmer  who  raises  no  more 
than  the  members  of  his  family  can  take  care  of,  and  keeps  sufficient 
cows  to  supplv  barnyard  manure,  can  raise  potatoes  for  less  than  20 
cents  a  bushel.  This  year,  1909,  the  price  paid  for  potatoes  directly 
from  the  field  was  30  to  33  cents  a  Dushel.  Last  year  the  pK)tato 
crop  of  the  country  was  short,  and  the  prices  realiz^  by  fanners  in 
Portage  County  were  from  65  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  The  yield  is  very 
variable,  both  from  year  to  year  and  in  different  localities  in  the  same 
year.  In  1909  some  Polish  growers  had  such  poor  returns  that  they 
did  not  dig  their  potatoes  at  all.  In  other  sections,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, the  yield  was  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
ran  50  to  75  bushels,  with  a  few  farmers  who  reported  100  bushels 
or  more  per  acre. 

The  potato-digging  season  is  a  busy  one  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Schools,  which  frequently  open  August  1.  are  closed  for  a 
month  or  longer  during  the  potato  harvest;  other  scnools  do  not  open 
until  potato  picking  is  over.  No  rural  school  is  in  session  while  pota- 
toes are  being  dug.  Some  children  hire  out  to  neighboring  farmers, 
but  most  find  plenty  of  work  in  the  home  potato  fields. 

The  acreage  in  potatoes  varies.  In  Carson,  where  the  ground  is 
heavy,  less  than  40,000  bushels  were  raised  in  1908.  The  average 
potato  acreage  of  Polish  farmers  is  about  three^  and  no  one  plants 
more  than  10  acres.  In  Sharon  the  average  Pohsh  potato  field  is  10 
acres  in  size,  and  a  large  percentage  have  from  12  to  35  acres  planted. 
In  Stockton  the  potato  acreage  per  farm  is  more  than  15;  more  than 
a  third  of  the  farmers  enumerated  have  20  acres  or  more.    The  total 

Eotato  crop  in  1908  amounted  to  40,575  bushels  in  Hull,   116,800 
ushels  in  Sharon,  and  198,450  bushels  in  Stockton  townships.     It 
was  a  poor  year  so  far  as  production  was  concerned. 
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In  acreage  and  yield  the  Polish  farmers  in  Stockton  are  doing 
somewhat  better  than  the  Irish  and  Americans,  who  are  gradually 
dropping  out  of  the  potato  industry  and  turning  their  attention  to 
hay  and  dairying.  It  is  a  frequent  observation  in  Stockton  that  the 
Americans  are  me  better  dairymen,  but  that  the  Poles  surpass  the 
rest  of  the  township  in  raising  potatoes.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  more  profit  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  of  course  it  does  not  prove  so 
exhaustmg  to  the  soil. 

One  condition  that  always  faces  the  potato  grower,  aside  from  the 
wearing  out  of  the  land,  is  the  chance  of  a  glutted  market.  When 
the  season  is  good  and  there  is  a  slight  local  overproduction,  the  mar- 
ket is  soon  overflowed,  and  since  potatoes  are  buHcy,  perishable,  and 
expensive  to  handle,  store,  or  snip  long  distances,  the  price  soon 
drops  below  cost  of  profitable  production  and  the  labor  of  a  season  is 
lost.  Then,  too,  frosts  or  unseasonable  weather  at  the  picking  sea- 
son leave  immerchantable  potatoes  on  the  farmer's  hands.  Some 
ready  method  of  disposing  of  the  oversupply  or  the  damaged  stock 
is  a  grave  want.  A  corporation  is  being  formed  at  Stevens  Point  to 
establish  a  distillery  at  that  place.  The  project  has  been  taken  up 
with  alacrity  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  stock  has  been  subscribed 
for  by  Poles,  many  of  whom  are  farmers.  Seconds,  frozen  or  sun- 
burned potatoes,  or  those  too  green  for  sale  can  be  utilized  at  a  dis- 
tillery. The  growers  hope  that  this  new  market  will  ^ve  certain 
returns  and  new  life  to  a  somewhat  uncertain  industiy*  The  finished 
product  will  be  denatured  alcohol. 

OTHEB  CROPS. 

Of  the  other  crops  little  need  be  said.  In  Hull,  Plover,  and  Dewey, 
where  the  soils  are  thin,  rye  is  the  only  small  grain  that  can  be  grown 
with  certainty.  In  Hull  more  bushels  of  rye  are  produced  than  of 
any  other  crop  except  potatoes,  more  than  17,000  Dushels  being  re- 
ported in  1908.  Sharon  raises  twice  as  many  bushels  of  oats  as  of 
lye  and  Stockton  four  times  as  manv.  A  great  deal  of  the  rye  is 
used  for  food,  rye  bread  being  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Rye  is  sowed 
in  the  fall,  usually  on  com  stubble.  Sometimes  cattle  are  turned  on 
to  the  rye  in  the  spring,  and  later  it  is  plowed  under  as  a  sort  of  green 
manure,  but  this  is  not  usual. 

The  thrashed  straw  is  carefully  saved  and  commands  a  profitable 
price  if  sold.  Usually  it  is  utilized  for  bedding  stock  and  goes  back 
to  the  field  with  the  manure.  The  jdeld  per  acre  of  rye  is  small  and 
probably  did  not  average  more  than  8  or  9  bushels  on  the  sandy 
soils  and  scarcely  more  than  10  bushels  in  Stockton  or  Sharon  in 
1908.  The  acreage  per  farm  averages  about  6,  many  farms  on  the 
heavier  soils  raising  none  whatever. 

Com  is  raised  and  cut  for  fodder.  There  are  very  few  silos  on 
Polish  farms,  but  after  the  stover  is  husked  it  is  cut  up  for  the  cat- 
tle. Some  of  the  farmers  on  the  large  farms  use  com  binders,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  Polish  farmers  cut  their  com  by  hand,  usfng 
an  old-fashioned  com  knife.  Com  husking  is  usually  done  in  the 
field  after  the  potato  crop  has  been  put  out  of  the  way;  very  little 
com  is  raised  tor  sale.  Oats  are  grown  in  every  township,  but  for 
feed  only.  There  is  no  oat  hay  such  as  is  common  in  the  East,  but 
the  grain  is  much  better  and  the  crop  more  certain.     Barley  was 
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reported  in  quantity  in  but  two  townships,  Carson  and  Eau  Pleine, 
in  the  Polish  farming  section  in  1908.  Barley  takes  Uie  place  of  r^e 
in  the  rotation  and  is  found  where  the  potato  and  rye  acreage  is 
small,  on  the  stiff  Marathon  loam  west  of  the  River.  It  is  tetter 
adapted  to  the  soil  than  potatoes  and  makes  good  feed  for  stock; 
very  little  is  sold,  but  some  is  hulled  and  used  for  making  barley 
soup.  The  total  production  of  these  two  townships  in  1908  was  a 
little  more  than  10,000  bushels.  In  1899  the  production  of  the  entire 
county  was  7,500  bushels.  Wheat  raising  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned;  only  here  and  there  a  Pole  is  found  who  raises  a  few 
acres  of  wheat.  Winter-killing  is  the  alleged  reason  for  failure  to 
cultivate  this  crop,  but  it  never  was  possible  to  raise  this  cereal  in 
profitable  quantities  on  the  Wisconsin  River  sandy  soil. 

The  next  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  47 
farms  under  consideration,  with  the  average  quantity  and  value 
produced  on  each  farm,  giving  in  each  case  the  average  for  two 
years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  crops  is  small  in  the 
aggr^ate  and  that  almost  every  farmer  produces  all  of  the  five 
staples:  Potatoes,  rye,  oats,  com,  and  hay.  Only  one  farmer  pro- 
duced barley. 

The  average  value  of  even  the  most  important  crop — ^potatoes — is 
not  great;  wnile  there  are  a  few  of  the  farmers  who  report  between 
$500  and  SI, 000  worth  of  potatoes  sold,  the  average  for  the  whole 
is  only  S303  per  farm.  Rye  is  the  only  other  crop  uiat  has  an  aver- 
age farm  value  of  more  than  SIOO. 

Tablb  12. — Average  quantity  and  value  per  farm  ofcrops  rai$ed,  47  typical  PolithfarmM^ 

Portage  County^  Wii, 


Crops. 


Barley 
Corn.. 
Hay.. 


Nomber 
of  fftrms 
produo- 

Two-year  average. 

Qaanttty 

Value. 

1 

41 
4S 

ButlUtM, 

50 

166 

•  9 

$26 

91 
82 

Crops. 


Irish  potatoes 

Oats 

Rye 


Number 

of  ftums 

prodno- 

Ing. 


47 
42 
48 


Quantity. 


■ffurtfff- 
511 
197 
174 


Vshia. 


97 


•  Tons. 


The  classification  of  products  raised  and  products  sold  really  gives 
the  gross  incomes  of  the  farmers,  no  account  being  taken  or  the 
quantities  of  produce  consumed  on  the  farms.  A  few  farms  failed 
to  report  any  produce  whatever  sold  and  8  farms,  or  17  per  cent, 
reported  less  than  $100  each.  Of  the  farms  actually  reporting  pro- 
duce sold,  25  per  cent  each  sold  products  amounting  to  between  $100 
and  S250;  35  per  cent  between  S250  and  S500;  about  20  per  cent 
between  $500  and  $1,000;  and  one  farm  reported  sales  of  more  than 
$1£00. 

The  chief  commercial  products  are  potatoes  and  dairy  products, 
although  a  Uttle  rye  and  hay,  and  some  live  stock  and  poultry  products 
are  raised  for  sale.  The  percentage  of  farms  producing  specified 
total  values  of  grain,  hav,  and  potatoes,  taking  a  two-year  average, 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 
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Eanna 
Farms 
Fanns 
Farms 
Farms 
Fanns 
Farms 
Farms 


rajsiiig  less  than  $50  worth,  none, 
rauing  $50  to  $100  worth,  2  per  cent 
raising  $100  to  $250  worth,  10  per  cent, 
raising  $250  to  $500  worth,  36  per  cent, 
raising  $500  to  $1,000  worth,  32  per  cent, 
raising  $1,000  to  $1,500  worth,  15  per  cent 
raising  $1,500  to  $2,000  worth,  2  per  cent 
raising  $2,000  to  $3,000  worth,  2  per  cent. 


In  addition  there  is  the  dairy  produce  and  the  poultry  and  meat 
products.  Probably  some  of  the  potatoes  and  mucn  of  the  grain  yet 
remained  in  storage  and  granary  waiting  a  better  price  before  bemg 
disposed  of  in  the  market. 

A  classification  of  the  47  farms  under  consideration,  according  to 
the  value  of  certain  products  produced  and  sold,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Tablb  13. — ClamfieatUm  of  farms,  by  valua  of  ipeeifiedfwrm  produeti  produced  and  9old^ 

47  typical  Poliihfarm$f  Fortags  County,  Wi$, 


Number  of  Hums  reportlnf  fum  product!. 

Vahus. 

Produced. 

* 

Sold. 

Grain 
and 
for- 
age. 

Ver 
eta- 
bles. 

prod- 
ucts. 

Ani- 
nuU 
prod- 
ucts. 

Total. 

Oratn 
and 
for- 
age. 

Veg- 
eta- 
bles. 

Dairy 
prod- 
ucts. 

Ani- 
mal 
prod- 
ucts. 

TotaL 

Under  ISO. 

2 
8 
13 
17 
6 
1 

8 

4 
12 

4 

22 
6 

1 
1 

...... 

0 
13 
14 
« 
2 
2 

6 
8 
2 

4 

8 

12 

14 

5 

8 

4 
12 

4 

22 
5 

1 
1 

2 

ISO  and  under  flOO 

3 
20 
12 
10 

2 

0 

$100  and  under  $250 

11 

tKOand  under  ♦5^0.,,.,,,^ , 

16 

tSOO  and  under  $1,000 

8 

11,000  and  under  $1^ 

1 

tl  JOG  and  under  $2,000 

t2,000and  under  $3,000 ^ 

Total 

47 

47 

28 

20 

47 

11 

43 

28 

29 

43 

DAIBTINQ. 

The  dairy  industry  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  practically 
smoe  1895.  In  1895  there  were  but  three  cheese  factones  and  no 
creameries  in  the  county;  in  1900  there  were  18  creameries  and  no 
cheese  factories;  in  1905  the  creameries  had  increased  to  26  and  1 
dieese  factory  was  reported.  At  present  (January,  1910)  there  are 
2  cheese  factories  in  the  county  and  28  creameries.  The  dairy 
industry  is  not  particularly  flourisning  in  the  southwestern  townships 
nor  in  Hull  or  Dewey  in  the  light  sandy  areas;  but  in  Carson,  Eau 
Pieine,  Stockton,  and.  Sharon  the  dairy  industry  is  fast  coming  to  the 
front.  Eyery  fanner  has  a  few  cows.  In  Carson  the  ayerage  number 
per  Polish  fanner  on  the  uplands  is  about  7;  in  Sharon  the  number 
IS  the  same;  in  Stockton  tne  Polish  farmers  ayerage  between  5  and  6 
cows  per  farm,  the  Irish  and  Americans  ayerage  more  than  8  each, 
with  some  farmers  owning  herds  of  20  or  more  milkers.  The  Polish 
fanners  are  not  taking  up  dairjring  as  rapidly  as  their  neighbors,  but 
where  cloyers  and  grasses  grow  well  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  day 
of  the  Polish  dairyman  is  coining.     One  of  the  great  drawbacks  ls 
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lack  of  good  cows.  Few  have  any  well-bred  dairy  cattle,  either  grade 
stock  or  pure-bred  animals.  The  value  of  cows  is  usually  fixed  at 
about  S15  to  $20  per  head,  and  the  production  of  milk  per  cow  is 
small.  The  typical  cow  is  a  scrub  or  some  nondescript  breed.  As 
has  been  noted,  the  creamery  indicates  the  line  of  development  the 
industry  has  taken.  As  there  was  no  outside  influence  of  previous 
custom  to  turn  the  industrv  in  either  direction,  the  fact  that  the 
creamery  has  been  developed  instead  of  the  cheese  factory  argues  that 
it  is  expanding  on  lines  of  soimd  economic  growth.  Just  why  the 
creamerv  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  cheese  factory  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  creamery  is  not  often  of  the  farmer's  cooperative  type.  It 
is  owned  by  some  person  who  hires  a  butter  maker  and  buys  cream 
from  the  farmers  on  the  basis  of  butter-fat  content.  The  milk  is 
brought  in  by  the  patrons  in  the  morning,  the  fat  is  separated  by  a 
power  machme,  and  the  skimmed  mUk  is  carried  home  at  once.  A 
good  many  farmers  have  separators  of  their  own  and  haul  only  the 
cream  to  the  factory.  The  number  of  Polish  dairymen  who  own  their 
machines  ia,  however,  comparatively  small.  The  milk  of  the  pa- 
trons who  live  at  some  distance  is  hauled  in  by  a  milk  gatherer  who 
collects  the  product  of  several  farms  every  morning.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  47  schedules  taken  report 
any  income  from  milk  sold  in  1908  and  1909.  This  is  because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  schedules  taken  from  farmers  who  live  in  the  sandy- 
land  townships,  where  grass  and  hay  can  not  be  grown  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  feed  large  dairy  herds. 

Dairying  combmes  well  with  potato  raising,  for  barnyard  manure 
is  necessary  if  a  good  crop  is  to  be  grown.  Potato  growers  depend  in 
the  main  on  manure  rather  than  on  fertilizer,  and  the  Polish  gro'wera 
use  barnyard  manure  exclusively.  In  this  way  the  cow  is  supple- 
mentary to  potato  culture  and  stock  not  prontable  in  themselves 
may  be  profitable  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  of  potatoes. 

OTHEB   PRODUCE. 

There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  raise  vegetables  for  the  market.  A 
few  farmers  report  some  sales  of  onions  or  cabbage,  but  this  is  only 
a  surplus  from  the  family  garden.  Hay,  wood,  vegetables,  chickens, 
and  other  produce  is  disposed  of  in  Stevens  Point,  a  good  deal  of  it  at 
the  Polish  market — a  great,  open,  brick-paved  square  near  the  center 
of  that  city,  where  the  Polisn  farmers  bring  their  wagonloads  of 
produce  on  Thursday  and  sometimes  on  Saturday  of  eacn  week  and 
expose  it  for  sale.  Those  who  know,  say  that  these  market  days 
resemble  the  markets  of  Poland.  Many  of  the  farmers  brin^  in  cord 
wood  cut  from  their  wooded  acres,  and  the  returns  from  this  source 
are  frequently  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  land.  Now  nothing  is  left 
but  second-growth  timber,  scrub  oaks,  and  soft  woods  fit  only  for 
firewood. 

Hay  in  many  places  is  cut  from  the  marshy  and  low-lying  peaty 
soils.  The  grasses  are  wild,  and  the  hay  is  of  poor  quaUty,  but 
timothy,  clover,  and  tame  grasses  do  not  grow  well,  and  wild  hay 
is  necessarily  the  main  reliance  of  many.  Not  many  acres  of  root 
crops  are  grown,  and  very  little  ensilage  is  put  up  on  the  farms 
operated  by  Polish  farmers. 
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LAND  TENURE. 

The  farms  are  not  lai^e.  The  foreigner  is  a  home  maker.  Few 
have  land  to  lease  to  others.  When  more  land  is  bought  it  is  for 
wood  or  pasture  or  because  an  increasing  family  is  able  to  cultivate 
more  land  in  cropw. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  Polish  farmer  owns  the  land  on  which 
he  lives.  With  one  stride  he  passes  from  the  status  of  a  day  laborer 
to  that  of  landed  proprietor,  mstead  of  moving  up  by  means  of  land 
tenancy  as  an  intermediate  step.  When  once  he  nas  invested  a  few 
dollars  in  a  piece  of  land,  he  holds  to  the  property  tenaciously  until 
he  gets  his  money  out  of  it.  There  are  a  few  men  who  rent  land. 
Of  50  farmers  interviewed,  1  rented  all  the  land  he  occupied,  160 
acres.  Five  others  rented  some  land,  from  10  to  50  acres,  but  all  of 
the  5  owned  land  of  their  own  which  they  occupied  at  the  same  time. 

AU  who  rented  at  all  rented  on  shares.  Two  forms  of  share  rent 
are  customary:  (1)  The  landowner  furnishes  only  the  land  and 
improvements  and  receives  one-third  of  all  the  crops  grown  as  rent. 
A  modification  of  this  form  is  found  where  the  owner  furnishes  the 
potatoes  and  rye  for  seed  and  receives  as  his  rent  one-half  of  the 
produce  of  these  crops  at  the  thrashing  machine,  or  (of  potatoes) 
m  the  crates  on  the  field,  and  one-third  of  the  other  crops  raised: 
(2)  by  a  second  plan,  the  landlord  furnishes  tools,  seed,  and  cows  and 
receives  one-half  of  all  the  produce,  including  a  share  of  the  returns  from 
the  sale  of  milk  and  cream.  This  is  not  a  frequent  method,  however; 
indeed,  renting  seems  to  be  merely  a  method  of  supplementing  the 
owned  areas  by  hiring  a  near-by  piece  of  land.  There  seems  to  be 
no  cash-rental  system  and  no  peasant  or  tenant  class.  Land  has 
been  too  cheap,  up  to  date,  to  make  tenancy  necessary  or  profitable, 
and  up  to  this  time  sons  of  farmers  have  been  given  the  old  farms 
or  have  purchased  them  for  sums  so  small  that  they  are  having  no 
diflSculty  in  paying  for  them.  No  significance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  few  instances  of  land  rental. 

EXPENDrrURES   FOB  LABOR,  FEBTTUZEB,  AND  FEED  STUFFS. 

As  far  as  possible  every  farmer  endeavors  to  Mt  his  work  done 
without  outside  assistance.  The  farmers  "change  help"  at  thrashing 
time  and  hire  men  by  the  day  for  potato  harvest,  but  in  genercS 
not  much  hired  help  is  required.  The  hired  hands  are  invariably 
Poles,  frequently  new  arrivals.  Five  of  the  47  farmers  reported  no 
expenses  of  any  sort.  Only  6  reported  any  outlay  whatever  for  farm 
labor;  3  reported  less  than  $50  per  annum  each,  and  only  1  spent 
as  much  as  $100  for  hired  help.    Ten  did  not  report. 

Very  little  commercial  fertilizer  is  used,  but  18  farmers  each  expended 
small  sums  for  fertiHzer  or  paris  green.  Sixteen,  or  34  per  cent  of 
all,  report  less  than  $25  each.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  represents 
items  for  paris  greeu  only.  This  is  a  fixed,  regular  expense.  The 
2  who  report  between  $25  and  $50,  probably  bought  a  Uttle  com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

The  chief  items  of  expense  are  seed,  feed,  and  forage.  About  one- 
half  of  the  farmers  buy  seed  potatoes  and  some'  feed  for  cows  or 
hogs.    Eighteen  spent  $25  or  more,  9  bought  to  the  value  of  $50 
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and  less  than  $75 ,  while  only  2  farmers  report  between  $100  and 
$200  expended  for  grain  and  seed  during  the  year.  Ten  did  not  re- 
port, and  12  reported  no  expenditures. 

In  a  general  way  the  expenditures  reported  increase  with  the  acreage 
in  cultivation,  but  the  correspondence  is  not  very  close.  Includu^ 
the  5  who  report  no  expenditures,  nearly  59  per  cent  of  all  reporting 
have  total  expenses  of  less  than  $50  and  cultivate  44  acres  or  less 
each;  11  ex]>end  between  $50  and  $75  each  annually  and  cultivate 
50  acres;  3  report  expenditures  between  $75  and  $200;  1  reports  more 
th  an  $200  of  expenditures  and  cultivates  138  acres. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AND  METHODS. 

The  first  industry  to  be  carried  on  in  this  whole  region  was  lum- 
bering. Pine  first,  then  hemlock,  hardwood,  and  finally  the  inferior 
timber  was  cut  off  and  sawed  into  lumber.  The  farm  was  at  first  a 
mere  adjunct  to  the  lumber  camp.  Many  of  the  early  farmers  were 
first  woodsmen  or  ''lumber  jacks."  The  pioneer,  skillful  with  his  ax, 
shaped  the  logs  for  his  cabin  and  his  stable;  his  first  fences  were 
made  of  brush,  poles,  rails,  or  stumps.  Where  the  CTOund  was  wet 
or  "bogffv"  he  built  a  corduroy  road  of  logs  and  brush.  He  removed 
the  snmUer  trees  and  stumps  first  and  worked  around  the  others 
until  they  began  to  decay,  when  he  was  able  to  remove  them  with 
his  cattle.  A  good  manv  of  the  first  "story  and  attic*'  log  houses 
and  a  larger  number  of  log  barns  or  outhouses  remain,  especially  on 
the  more  recently  opened  lands  in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
sections  of  the  county.  The  majority  of  the  farmsteads  and  barn- 
yards are  not  well  arranged  nor  well  kept.  The  buildings  and  fences 
are  in  poor  repair,  and  the  yards  are  neither  neat  nor  orderly.  Hog 
pens,  cnicken  houses,  and  well-arranged  cow  bams  are  conspicuously 
absent. 

In  Dewey,  Carson,  Eau  Pleine,  and  parts  of  Sharon  and  Hull 
townships  tne  lack  of  capital  in  the  form  of  ^ood  buildings  of  modem 
type  ana  of  up-to-date  equipment  is  more  evident  than  in  south  Sharon 
and  Stockton,  where  are  seen  many  brick  houses,  large  basement 
bams,  and  other  well  constructed  outbuildings.  The  difference  is 
largely  one  of  larger  economic  returns  from  the  more  bountiful  soil 
of  the  latter  townships.  The  log  bam,  the  well-built  log  house,  low 
and  undignified,  but  warm  and  picturesque  when  well  constructed,  is 
passing,  often  giving  way  to  a  capacious  successor  of  red  brick. 

The  fences,  u  modem,  are  built  of  wire;  a  few  farmers  are  b^in- 
ning  to  use  woven-wire  fences  of  various  patterns,  but  only  a  few. 
Every  field  is  fenced,  because  every  field  becomes  a  pasture  or  next 
neighbor  to  a  pasture  in  regular  rotation.  There  are  all  grades  of 
fences,  however,  of  every  design,  material,  and  state  of  decrepitude. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  amateur  attempt  at  a  stone  fence,  but  most 
farmers  are  content  to  pile  their  '^hardheads''  in  great  heaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  tilled  fields.  The  log  fence,  built  some  time^  ago  of 
great  logs  and  unsplit  poles,  laid  sometimes  in  a  straight  line  and 
sometimes  after  the  fashion  of  the  Virginia  rail  fence,  still  abides. 
The  Virginia  split-rail  fence  surrounds  nundreds  of  acres,  but  only 
here  ana  there  is  there  a  new  rail.  In  number  of  rods  the  stump 
fence  in  the  former  heavily  timbered  sections  closely  follows  the  baro 
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wire.  This  fence,  built  of  great  pine  or  hardwood  stumps  rolled  up 
side  by  side,  their  root  bases  facing  inward  and  their  great  network 
of  roots  extending  at  every  angle  and  in/terlocking,  presents  a  formid- 
able, if  not  precisely  a  thrifty  or  picturesque,  appearance.  Because 
they  are  cheap,  emcient,  and  durable  many  miles  of  stump  fences 
are  built.  Stake-and-rider  fences,  and  occasionally  a  pine  or  hem- 
lock board  fence,  are  also  found  on  some  farms. 

One  notes  that  Uttle  attempt  has  been  made  to  inclose  the  gardens 
or  lawns  with  ornamental  fencing.  There  are  not  many  well-kept 
lawns,  well  sodded  and  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
The  lilac  and  the  rosebush  are  sometimes  seen,  and  frequently  the  native 
trees  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  door  yard;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
aspect  of  most  Polish  homes  and  yards  is  not  homehke,  inviting,  nor 
indicative  of  thrift.  Unpainted  houses,  dilapidated  bams,  poorly 
drained,  iU-kept  barnyards,  sagging  gates,  and  weed-ridden  lawns 
and  fence  comers  are  typiofti  marks  of  Polish  farmsteads.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Poles,  of  course;  the  average  western  farmer  does 
not  spend  much  time  in  beautifying  his  place  until  his  last  debt  is 
paid,  and  he  has  reached  a  state  of  leisure  and  assured  competency. 
The  Poles  come  more  slowly  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  beauty, 
neatness,  and  comfort. 

FfBTILIZEBS  AND  FABM  FBAOTIOB. 

Practically  no  attention  is  paid  to  commercial  fertilizers  of  any 
sort.  Potatoes  draw  heavily  on  the  soil  and  some  of  the  better 
class  of  American  growers  have  found  a  judicious  application  of 
commercial  fertilizing  materials  very  well  worth  wnile,  but  the 
majority  of  all  potato  growers  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Poles,  depend  entirely  on  barnyard  manure,  made  on  their  own 
farms  or  hauled  out  from  the  city. 

In  addition  to  this,  rye,  clover,  occasionally,  and  mixed  pasture  is 
regularly  plowed  under  for  humus  and  i^een  manure.  A  more  or 
less  regular  rotation  is  practiced,  and,  in  short,  all  that  practical 
observation  has  taught  is  done  to  maintain  the  fertiUty  of  the  land. 
The  settlers  plow  deep,  work  the  soil  into  a  good  tilth,  and,  in 
general,  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  during  the  growing  season. 
Is  with  all  peoples,  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  farmers 
among  them.  It  may  be  that  a  few  more  belong  to  the  last  two 
classes  than  one  would  find  in  a  similar  colony  of  Germans.  Clan- 
nishness,  and  the  apparent  disinclination  to  mix  with  the  Amer- 
icans, inability  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  so  come  in 
contact  with  advanced  thought  on  i^iculture  and  agricultural 
methods,  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  backwardness  and  lack 
of  initiative.  Tne  local  Polish  newspaper  is  remedying  this  condi- 
tion somewhat  by  timely  articles  on  pertinent  topics^  and  the  next 
generation  may  be  more  receptive  to  innovations  m  agricultural 
methods. 

Few  could  converse  with  much  intelligence  on  any  line  of  agri- 
culture other  than  potatoes.  Experience  had  given  them  most  of 
the  knowledge  they  possessed,  some  information  had  been  gained 
from  contact  with  American  neighbors,  and  a  Uttle  had  been  absorbed 
at  farmers'  insUtuteSi  but  most  were  doing  as  they  had  always  done. 
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The  necessity  for  better  stock,  the  waste  and  loss  incurred  in  keeping 
cows  that  do  not  give  returns  equal  to  the  value  of  feed  consumed, 
the  relation  of  dairying  to  potato  growing,  the  study  of  rotations 
suited  to  both  stock  raising  and  general  farming,  had  evidently  not 
been  prominently  before  them.  The  stock  kept  is  very  poor  indeed, 
hardy  of  course,  but  unprofitable  for  beef,  and  not  up  to  the  mark 
for  milk  or  cream.  These  things  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
Poles,  however.  Few  good  herds  are  owned  by  farmers  of  any  race 
in  the  section  investigated. 

The  principal  differences  in  method  between  the  American  farmer 
and  the  Pole  in  the  same  neighborhood  he  in  the  latter^s  reUance  on 
hard  work  and  his  substitution  of  a  muscular  and  family  labor  for 
capital,  equipment,  and  brain  activity.  Intelligence  will  remedy  this 
condition,  and  the  younger  generation  in  the  midst  of  agricultural 
Uterature,  research,  and  institutions  will  be  much  better  farmers 
than  their  fathers.  At  present  very  few  of  the  boys  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  existing  opportunities  to  study  improved  farming  methods, 
but  nevertheless  many  of  the  younger  men  are  showing  more  initia- 
tive and  have  more  appreciation  of  the  value  of  leisure  than  their 
parents. 

MARKETS   AND   MARKETING  FACILITIES. 

The  city  of  Stevens  Point  is  not  far  from  the  east-and-west  center 
of  the  Polish  settlement  and  is  the  great  central  market  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  produce,  but  there  are  several  other  marketing  points.  Three 
railroads  penetrate  the  central  and  northern  townships  and  four  run 
across  the  county  in  different  directions.  The  main  line  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  takes  on  Quantities  of  Polish 
produce  at  Amherst  Junction,  Custer,  Stockton,  otevens  Point,  and 
at  Junction  City,  west  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  Green  Bay  and 
Western  runs  through  the  county  from  east  to  west,  with  a  branch 
from  Plover  to  Stevens  Point;  shipping  stations  are  found  every  few 
miles;  Amherst  Junction,  Amott,  Fancher,  Plover,  and  Meehan  all 
have  a  certain  Polish  chantage.  The  Northwestern  line  runs  from 
Antigo  south  to  Rosholt  in  the  town  of  Alban,  and  a  second  division 
passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Polish  colony  at  Heffron,  with  an 
outlet  to  Chicago.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  which 
passes  north  and  south  through  the  two  townships  west  of  the  river, 
takes  quantities  of  raw  material  from  the  farmers  in  Eau  Pleine  and 
Carson  townships.  Of  the  strictly  Polish  townships,  Dewey,  Sharon, 
and  Hull,  speaKing  generally,  1  ave  no  railroads.  The  market  for 
Dewey  and  Hull  is  Stevens  Point,  from  1  to  14  miles  distant  over 
wagon  roads. 

Many  of  the  roads  are  very  sandy  unless  clay  or  broken  stone 
has  been  placed  on  them,  there  is  a  macadamized  road  about 
12  miles  long  between  Polonia  and  Stevens  Point.  Another  good 
macadamized  road  runs  into  Junction  City ;  a  third  hard-bottom  pike 
extends  through  Hull  into  Dewey  Township.  Over  these  highways 
heavy  loads  can  be  hauled,  but  the  crossroads,  branch  roads,  and 
lanes  are  often  very  heavy,  owing  to  the  deep  loose  sand  that  prevails. 
This  fact  makes  hauling  and  manceting  very  expensive  to  the  man  in 
the  outlying  districts,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those  sections 
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with  poor  public  roads  and  distant  or  poor  marketing  facilities  are 
very  slow  to  improve  or  advance  economically. 

The  State  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  good  roads,  and  counties 
and  towns  are  fully  realizing  their  importance.  The  board  of 
trade  of  Stevens  Point  is  aUve  to  the  advantage  of  good  roads 
and  sometimes  materially  aids  in  bettering  communication  between 
that  city  aiid  the  surrounding  country.  -An  .instance  of  the 
board's  activity  in  this  regard  may  be  cited.  A  Polish  farming 
colony  has  recently  been  established  at  Ejiowlton,  in  Marathon 
County,  about  16  miles  north  of  Stevens  Point.  To  get  to  Stevens 
Point  directly  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Wisconsin  River.  There  is 
no  bridge,  and  the  township  of  Ejiowlton  is  not  able  to  build  one. 
To  divert  this  Polish  trade  to  Stevens  Point  the  merchants  by  private 
subscription  raised  funds  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  river. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shopping  of  the  entire  colony  is  done  at 
Stevens  Point,  where  there  is  a  real  Polish  quarter.  Sales  of  produce 
are  made  at  the  Polish  market  in  the  open  court  of  the  city.  The 
staple  products — ^rye,  other  small  grains,  and  potatoes,  are  sold  to 
local  snippers  at  the  several  local  shipping  points.  Potatoes  are 
freouently  stored  at  fixed  rates  for  the  farmers  who  have  no  storage 
facilities  oy  the  potato  buyers.  The  stored  potatoes  are  held  for 
such  time  as  the  larmer  wishes  and  are  then  sold  to  the  buyer.  As 
the  potatoes  are  bought  by  certain  standard  grades,  it  is  not  necessary, 
usually,  to  hold  the  identical  stock,  though  some  buyers  /do  this 
absolutely. 

Markets  for  all  farm  produce  are  excellant.  Few  farmers  have 
undertaken  the  development  of  a  market  for  any  special  product  or 
any  special  grade  of  produce.  There  is  an  opening  for  specialized 
v^table  products. 

The  cash  system  of  payment  at  regular  intervals  for  milk  and  cream 
has  been  a  great  help  to  dozens  of  poor  farmers,  who  otherwise  had 
nothing  to  turn  into  cash  from  one  potato  crop  until  the  next,  and 
despite  poor  cows  and  small  herds  prosperity  has  followed  the 
creamery. 

CooperatiYe  marketing  and  associated  endeavor  in  any  line  has 
made  uttle  progress.  The  Society  of  EJquity,  as  it  is  called,  a  farmers' 
organization,  has  been  rather  active  in  the  county.  The  Polish 
membership  has  always  been  small,  unprogressive,  and  apathetic. 
At  the  present  time  tnere  is  very  Uttle  activity.  A  Polish  mutual 
insurance  company  has  assumed  almost  all  the  Polish  fire  risks  in 
the  farming  communities.  It  is  controlled  by  Polish  people  entirely 
Mid  is  very  successful.  There  are  a  few  purely  Polish  creame^  asso- 
ciations, notably  the  Sharon  Creamery  Company  and  the  Lake  Thomas 
Creamery  Company. 

In  Stevens  Point  there  are  a  large  number  of  Polish  firms,  and  busi- 
ness men  declare  that  every  year  more  business  is  going  over  to  Poles. 
There  is  a  brewing  company,  an  automatic  cradle  company,  a  large, 
well-equipped  printing  plant,  a  brick  and  construction  company,  and 
others,  ail  distmctly  rolish,  located  at  Stevens  Point.  Not  five  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  and  few  city 
officials  outside  of  .the  fourth,  or  Polish  ward,  are  Poles,  but  in  local 
politics  they  have  become  a  considerable  power. 
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THB  POLISH  CmZBN. 

Competent  authorities  and  a  comparison  of  voting  lists  and  tax 
rolls  indicate  that  nine-tenths  of  the  males  are  voters,  which  means  in 
Wisconsin  that  they  have  their  first  papers.  The  editor  of  the 
Rolnik  told  of  the  rush  of  Poles  to  the  circuit  court  four  or  five  years 
ago,  just  after  more  comprehensive  regulations  for  suffrage  in  Wis- 
consin were  passed.  Fearing  they  woiud  lose  the  privilege  of  voting 
and  holding  office,  some  500  or  more  made  apphcation  for  second 
papers  at  one  session  of  the  circuit  court  sitting  in  Stevens  Point. 
The. incident  was  recalled  and  confirmed  by  county  officials.  A 
large  number  still  have  onlv  their  first  papers.  Hereafter  all  new 
voters,  according  to  a  recent  law,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  can  speak  tne  English  language. 

There  have  been  township  officers  of  Polish  birth  in  Polonia  since 
the  bednning,  and  in  all  the  so-desi^ated  Polish  townships  several 
of  the  rolish  people  are  in  office.  'Hiey  make  good  officers  as  a  rule 
and  hold  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  trait  attributed  of  foreign- 
born  officials  of  more  than  one  race  in  rural  communities  studied  oy 
the  commission. 

SOCIAL  OONDrnONS. 

Socially  there  is  a  spirit  of  clannishness  that  somehow  sets  the  Polish 
people  apart  from  other  nationalities.  ^  The  marriage  statistics,  dis- 
cussed later,  afford  one  evidence  of  this  spirit.  There  are  very  few 
intermarriages  between  the  Poles  and  any  other  nationality.  In 
business,  too,  there  is  the  tendency  to  deal  with  members  of  their  own 
race.  Politically,  in  the  city  of  Stevens  Point,  and  throughout  the 
county  of  Portage,  it  is  said  that  a  Polish  candidate  will  usually  receive 
the  entire  Polish  vote,  no  matter  what  his  political  principles  are. 

Social  affairs,  dances,  weddings,  church  meetings,  and  celebrations 
of  various  kinds  are  the  chief  social  enterorises  of  the  Poles.  Tliey 
gather  by  themselves  for  the  most  part.  Neither  the  Polish  people 
nor  their  neighbors  seem  desirous  of  promiscuous  social  intermingling, 
and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  amon^  the  other  races  there  is  an 
ing/ained  feeling  that  the  Poles  are  socially  inferior.  The  German  or 
Scandinavian  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  his  business  or  trade  asso- 
ciatesy  who  are  native  Americans;  differences  in  language  alone  seems 
to  be  the  only  bar  to  complete  social  intercourse.  But  the  Pole  is 
not  so  considered.  Failure  to  speak  English  is  partly  a  cause,  partly  a 
result  of  this  nonintercourse. 

The  working  out  of  this  feeling  is  noticed  when  Polish  people  b^in 
to  buy  farms  in  a  long-settled  community.  When  the  Poles  have 
gained  a  little  footing,  the  non-Poles  prefer  to  sell  out  and  move 
away,  although  there  may  be  no  apparent  racial  or  social  antagonism. 
The  Poles  do  not  seem  to  resent  this  feeling,  although  the  better  class 
of  the  younger  generation  think  that  it  handicaps  them  somewhat  in 
their  social  progress.  However,  as  the  younger  people  become  edu- 
cated, speak  the  English  language,  and  gain  entrance  into  higher 
business  pursuits  this  clannishness  and  the  feeling  of  difference  on 
both  sides  very  gradually  disappears. 

It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Pt5lish  people  are  dannish; 
that  this  accounts  for  their  close  segregation  in  farm  settlements;  that 
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when  the  Poles  come  into  a  neighborhood  the  non-Poles  sell  out  to 
them;  and  that  there  is  a  constant  extension  of  the  Polish  farming 
area  and  a  continued  decrease  of  the  farm  area  and  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  other  nationalities.  It  is  often  predicted  that  Portage 
County  farms  wiU  at  no  distant  day  be  owned  exclusively  by  Poles 
or  natives  of  Polish  descent. 

Church  celebrations  and  social  organizations  connected  wi^h  the 
church  provide  opportunities  for  socid  recreation.  There  seems  to  be 
no  benencial  societies^  but  a  few  of  the  younger  generation  are  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  various  fraternal  or<^rs. 

lliere  is  very  little  social  enjoyment  for  children  except  the  games 
at  school.  The  childhood  of  the  Polish  boy  or  girl  has  m  it  little  of 
recreation  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  Families  are  large,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  each  member  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough 
to  do  it. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDmONS. 

The  children  attend  school  with  considerable  regularity.  The  State 
law  requires  an  attendance  at  some  school  six  months  of  the  year  of 
all  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  a^e.  This  law  is  not  strictly 
enforced,  the  county  superintendent  adnuts,  and  the  law  is  satisfied 
if  the  child  attends  parochial  school  the  required  time  and  receives 
instruction  in  the  Polish  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been 
the  method  pursued  in  a  large  percentage  of  districts  up  to  within  very 
recent  years.  Even  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  the  PoUsh  dis- 
tricts very  little  English  was  spoken  until  within  late  years,  according 
to  the  county  supenntendent.  ''The  children  get  on  faster  when  the 
teacher  uses  both  Polish  and  English,''  said  he.  It  was  not  unconmion 
two  or  thee  years  ago  to  fiiid  geography,  aritlknetic,  history^  cato- 
chism,  reading,  and  composition  taught  in  the  Polish  language  m  the 
parochial  schools.  Now  English  is  gradually  being  substituted, 
although  Polish  still  finds  a  large  place.  This  being  true,  with  the 
further  fact  that  many  children  receive  little  or  no  eaucation  outside 
the  parochial  schools,  one  can  readily  understand  why  it  is  that  num- 
bers of  young  men  and  women  unaer  25  years  of  age,  bom  in  the 
United  States,  educated  under  the  Wisconsin  school  laws,  are  imable 
to  read  or  write  or  even  to  speak  intelligently  or  to  understand  the 
English  tongue.  Many  of  the  children  can  not  speak  or  understand 
simple  Engush.  In  this  respect  the  Italian  children  in  the  New 
Jersey  colonies  make  a  very  favorable  contrast.  Few  of  the  latter, 
even  of  the  primary  grades,  can  not  understand  English. 

An  exception  must  be  made  of  Stevens  Point  schools,  which,  to  a 
creat  extent,  employ  the  English  language.  The  people  demand  it, 
Because  the  children  learn  it  on  the  streets  and  all  see  the  advantage 
of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  The  city  is  mudi 
less  conservative  than  the  country,  and  customs,  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  traditions  cling  much  more  tenaciously  in  isolated  rural  colonies. 
There  always  anses  the  question  of  how  far  the  advantages  of  segre- 
gated foreign  settlements  are  overshadowed  by  the  disadvantages, 
especially  to  the  second  generation.  In  the  case  imder  discussion, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  situation 
and  to  advance  the  Americanization  of  these  Poles,  or  at  least  of 
their  American-born  children. 
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It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  conditions  discussed  are  not 
imiversal.  Some  children  are  reported  who  can  not  speak  Polish; 
some  who  will  not  learn  that  language.  Most  of  these  are  in  Ste- 
vens Point  or  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  they  are  outnumbered  by 
other  nationalities  in  the  schools  attended  by  the  Poles. 

CHUJ>RBN  IN  SCHOOLS. 

On  June  30,  1909,  there  were  8,872  children  between  the  i^es  of 
4  and  20  years  reported  in  the  county  of  Portage  outside  of  Stevens 
Point.  Tliis  represents  the  total  school  population  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  small  towns.  Of  this  number,  approximately  3,730,  or  more 
than  42  per  cent,  were  of  Polish  origin.  As  has  been  noted,  some 
districts  are  entirely  Polish.  The  figures  riven  above  are  those  fur- 
nished by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  Poles  are  not  eager  to  gain  educational  advantages  for  their 
children,  with,  of  course,  some  notable  exceptions.  In  consequence, 
veiy  few  pupils  in  the  country  districts  complete  ^e  eight  grades, 
and  except  in  Stevens  Point  almost  none  enter  the  high  schools,  of 
which  there  are  two  in  the  countv.  In  Stevens  Point  the  children 
are  said  to  compare  favorably  witn  others  in  intell^ence  and  aptness. 
Thev  learn  reaoily  and  have  good  memories;  the  boys  are  especially 
ready  with  practical  subjects,  those  that  have  some  bearing  on  their 
eammg  capacity.  The  country  schools  are  not  very  satisfactory  and 
the  teaching  ability  is  not  high.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  high-school 
graduates,  but  many  have  no  education  other  than  that  of  a  granunar 
school  and  do  not  even  hold  le^al  certificates. 

There  are  some  of  the  Poli^  yoimg  people  who  have  studied  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Stevens  Point,  a  few  who  have  fin- 
ished the  normal  course^  and  several  who  have  attended  one  of  the 
county  training  schools  m  the  adjoining  counties.  A  few  boys  have 
taken  a  course  at  some  business  college,  and  some  of  the  girls  are 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers.  One  farmer  has  tmee  girls 
and  a  boy  '\inio  nad  attended  the  normal  school.  All  have  been  or 
will  be  teachers.  Most  of  those  who  aspire  to  education  beyond  the 
grammar  school  are  residents  of  the  city  of  Stevens  Point,  however. 
The  county  superintendent  reports  three  Polish  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  Plover  this  year  and  fast,  and  perhaps  one  m  the  high  s<mool 
at  Amherst.  Half  a  dozen  female  teachers  in  the  coimty  are  of 
Polish  descent.  There  is  a  Polish  school  or  academy  conductod 
for  girls  imder  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  the  attendance  was 
between  50  and  75  pupils  in  1909. 

The  Polish  children,  as  already  noted,  are  kept  out  of  school  when- 
ever there  is  need  of  their  services  on  the  farms.  Child-labor  laws 
are  imknown  in  the  fanning  districts,  and  the  school  waits  upon  the 
potato  field.  Economic  improvement,  the  rise  in  the  financial  status 
of  the  farmer,  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  intellectual  conditions, 
however,  and  when  tnere  is  less  necessity  for  child  labor  the  sdiool- 
houses  will  be  better  filled.  There  are  few  children  who  go  from  the 
farms  to  the  factories,  although  some  of  the  older  boys  work  in  the 
sawmills  and  paper  mills  and  a  number  of  girls  find  employment  as 
domestics  in  Stevens  Point. 

One  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  commimity,  both  from  an 
agricultural,   political,    and   intellectual   standpoint,   is   the   Polish 
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newspaper.  The  RclniJe,  already  referred  to.  It  was  established  in 
1892,  is  published  weekly,  and  has  a  circulation  of  about  6,000,  more 
than  one-third  of  which  is  in  Portage  County.  There  are  many 
subscribers  in  the  West  and  in  Michigan.  The  progressive  pcJicv  of 
the  paper  has  done  a  great  deal  to  brmg  the  Polish  patron  mto  har- 
mony with  his  American  environment. 

POLISH  MABBIAGES  AND  BIBTH8. 

The  standard  of  living  and  of  morality  is  closely  connected  with 
the  family  Hfe.  Among  the  Polish  people  the  family  is  preeminently 
the  economic  and  social  unit.  Marriage  ties  are  strong;  both  church, 
tradition,  and  economic  welfare  favor  early  marriages,  large  families, 
and  few  divorces.  The  marriage  statistics  for  a  recent  period  are 
presented  below,  including  the  urban  and  the  rural  figures.  Tlie 
total  number  of  marriage  certificates  issued  from  October  1,  1907, 
to  October  1,  1909,  in  Portage  county  was  396.  Of  this  number,  213 
were  issued  to  applicants  one  or  both  of  whom  were  of  Polish  descent. 
Of  the  certificates,  199,  or  about  one-half  of  all,  were  granted  to 
contracting  couples,  both  Polish.  The  figures  up  to  this  point  need 
no  comment,  rlainly,  Polish  marriages  occur  more  freauently  than 
non-Polish,  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  population.  The 
small  numoer  of  mixed  marriages,  14  in  all,  or  7  per  cent,  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  much  Polish  intermarriage. 

Since  October  1,  1907,  births  in  Wisconsin  have  been  reported 
to  a  department  of  vital  statistics  at  Madison.  Prior  to  that  date 
all  birtns  in  the  county  were  recorded  at  the  office  of  register  of 
deeds  at  each  coimty  seat.  For  that  reason  the  tabulation  of  births 
noticed  below  was  made  not  for  1908  and  1909,  but  for  a  period  of 
two  years  and  nine  months  prior  to  October,  1907 — that  is,  from 
January  1, 1905,  to  October  1, 1907.  The  total  nimiber  of  birtns  and 
some  other  interestii^  related  items,  concerning  Poles  and  persons, 
of  Polish  descent  in  Portage  county,  are  shown  oelow: 

Total  number  of  births  recorded 1, 898 

Number  of  Polish  births 1,106 

Number  of  births  of  doubtful  race 14 

Number  of  twin  births,  Polish 10 

N umber  of  stillborn,  Polish 19 

Number  of  stillborn,  non-Polish 1 6, 

Number  of  Ule^timate  births,  Polish i 

Number  of  illegitimate  births,  non-Polish. 8 

Total  population  of  county,  1905 30,861 

Approximate  Polish  population,  1905  (including  Russian) 10, 000 

Percentage  of  Polish  in  population 33 

Percentage  of  Polish  birtns  (not  including  doubtful) 58.25 

The  showing  is  of  interest  as  pointing  out  the  very  much  greater 
fecundity  of  the  Polish  than  the  non-Polish  population.  With  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  population,  they  are  credited  with  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  number  of  births.  In  other  words,  the  Polish  birth  rate  is 
annually  40  per  thousand  of  total  Polish  population,  while  the  non- 
Polish  birth  rate  is  about  14  per  thousand,  or  as  3  to  1.  Attention  is 
cdled  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  illegitimate  children  re- 
ported amon^  them,  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  while  among 
the  non-Polish  population  the  proportion  is  1  per  cent.  The  number 
of  stillborn  or  premature  birtns  is  close  to  2  per  cent  of  all  Polish 
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births ;  for  the  non-Poles  the  figure  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.  There 
are  some  errors,  of  course,  and  some  failures  to  report  births,  but  on 
the  whole  the  figures  are  the  best  that  can  be  obtamed. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  marriages  which  show  a 
lower  age  and  a  higher  rate  than  other  nationalities  in  the  county, 
the  figures  are  signincant  as  illustrating  the  much  more  rapid  increase 
of  the  Polish  element  in  the  population.  It  shows  whj  the  Polish  | 
farmer  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  his  non-Polish  neighbor, 
why  the  value  of  land  increases  rapidly  in  Polish  neighborhoocS,  and 
why,  since  there  is  little  racial  intermaariage,  Polish  traditions,  Polish 
spirit,  and  Polish  language  are  preserved. 

The  death  rate  among  the  Polish  people  in  the  county  is  not  veiy 
much  higher  than  among  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

STANDARD  OP  LIVING. 

Standards  of  living  are  so  closelv  related  to  social,  educational| 
religious,  and  moral  conditions,  ana  to  the  economic  welfare  of  any 
people  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapters  dealing  with  those 
topics  for  most  that  will  be  said  in  this  connection.  It  remains  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  manner  of  life  in  the  home. 

The  Poles  have  now  lived  in  this  county  for  so  long  a  time  that 
there  remain  very  few  distinctive  marks,  either  in  person  or  clothing, 
or  of  physique  or  physiognomy  to  differentiate  the  r  olish  farmer  from 
his  American,  German,  or  Scandinavian  neighbors.  Owing  to  the 
continued  use  of  their  native  language,  and  to  their  clannishness, 
however,  they  continue  to  be  regarded  by  their  neighbors  as  a 
foreign  element  in  the  population. 

The  women  have  nearly  all  given  up  the  bright  shawls  or  hand- 
kerchiefs they  formerly  wore  as  head  dresses,  but  some  cling  to  the 
provincial  way  of  dressing  and  work  without  shoes  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  they  are  in  the  fields.  In  dress  the  young  women  are  not 
different  from  other  American-bom  girls  except  in  that  they  usually 
wear  rather  gaudy  combinations  of  color  in  Sunday  and  holiday  attire. 
On  the  whole,  the  country  Poles  do  not  dress  as  well  as  the  roles  in 
the  farm  settlements  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  although  the  latter 
have  been  in  America  a  shorter  period  of  time.  There  is,  too,  the 
usual  urban-rural  contrast  between  the  Poles  of  the  rural  districts 
and  those  in  the  city  of  Stevens  Point,  a  contrast  that  is  especially 
marked  in  the  younger  generation. 

Many  of  the  girls  work  as  domestics  in  the  best  homes  and  hotels, 
and^  in  general,  they  are  said  to  be  excellent  housekeepers  and 
willing,  SScient  servants.  These  domestics  are  quickly  American- 
ized, soon  learn  to  speak  good  English,  wear  clothes  well,  gain  self- 
conndence,  and  become  socially  adaptable.  Some  of  the  girls  refuse 
to  work  as  domestics  and  seek  positions  as  clerks,  stenoffl*aphei8,  and 
the  like.  After  reaching  a  certain  stage  in  their  social  ascent  they 
become  less  satisfactory  in  the  homes,  demand  many  privil^es,  and 
grow  critical  and  discontented.  This  is  to  say,  that  the  socid  evolu- 
tion and  Americanization  of  the  Polish  girl  in  the  city  is  very  rapid 
in  most  instances  if  the  environment  is  at  all  favorable. 

So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  the  rural  Poles  live  very  well  indeed, 
judged  by  the  culinary  standards  of  other  rural  communities  in  this 
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county.  Some  rye  bread  is  eaten,  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  it,  com- 
paratively speakmg,  since  rye  is  a  staple  crop  and  wheat  does  poorly 
on  these  soils.  But  the  use  of  wheat  flour  is  increasing  steadily. 
Much  meat,  both  pork  and  beef,  is  consumed.  Farmers  usually 
raise  their  own  meat,  some  families  slaughtering  several  hogs  for 
home  use  every  year. 

The  gardens  are  not  especially  good,  but  plenty  of  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage,  sweet  com,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  and  all  the  more  ordinary 
vegetables  are  raised  by  nearly  every  family.  There  are  not  many 
who  raise  small  fruits  and  probably  comparatively  little  fruit  of  any 
kind  is  found  on  their  tables.  They  are  nearty  eaters  and  live  mucn 
better  than  the  South  Italians  who  were  visited  in  various  agricul- 
tural colonies. 

The  manner  of  cooking  and  serving  food  varies  greatly.  There 
were  homes  which  were  neat,  clean,  orderly,  and  very  liomelike. 
Food  was  well  cooked  and  as  well  served  as  among  the  well-to-do 
American  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  Others  were  anything  but 
homelike  and  attractive,  but  it  must  be  said  in  justice  that  these 
latter  houses  were  few. 

On  the  whole,  the  interiors  of  the  houses  are  fairly  satisfactory 
as  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned;  and  ordinarily  the  quality  of  food 
was  good.  In  Stevens  Point  the  poor  portion  of  the  town  is  the 
PoUsn  ward,  which  presents  anything  but  a  thrifty  appearance.  The 
houses  are  small  frame  dwelling,  built  with  little  attempt  at  orna- 
ment, and  usually  surrounded  oy  bare  ill-kept  yards.  The  farm- 
houses, however,  are  ordinarily  surrounded  with  shade  trees,  and 
have  something  in  the  way  oi  lawns  and  ornamental  shrubs  and 
flowers  or  fruit  trees  to  relieve  the  bareness. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  PoUsh  f  amiUes  of  Portage  County 
strikes  the  observer  as  midway  between  that  of  the  ordinary  South 
Italian  immigrant  and  that  oi  the  second  generation  of  farmers  of 
north  European  origin.  They  live  much  better  than  the  Poles  of 
Milwaukee  or^the  newly  arriving  Polish  immigrants  of  Shawano  and 
Oconto  counties.  Wis.,  but  the  second  generation  of  Poles,  of  whom 
there  are  a  la^e  number  in  Trempealeau  County,  Wis.,  are  far  beyond 
the  average  Portage  County  Polish  farmer  in  houses,  surroundings, 
manner  of  living,  and  general  evidences  of  prosperity  and  the  appurte- 
nances of  leisure. 

GRIMES   ANP   QUARRELS. 

The  number  of  criminal  suits  involving  Poles  is  comparatively 
large.  Professor  Sanf ord  *  says  that  fully  one-half  of  the  criminal 
cases,  both  in  the  justice  courts  of  Stevens  Point  and  in  the  munici- 
pal court  of  Portage  County,  involve  Poles.  This  authority  states 
that  in  the  circuit  court,  during  the  six  years,  1902  to  1907,  inclusive, 
67  criminal  cases  were  tried  against  roles,  69  against  non-Poles. 
Continuing,  he  says,  "It  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  that  the 
first  generation  of  Poles  have  in  this  coimty  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  offenders  than  the  original  immigrants. 

No  statistics  of  criminaUty  were  compiled  by  the  writer,  but  the 
above  statement  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative.    The  opinion  is 

•Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsm  (1907),  p.  285. 
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almost  universal,  not  only  near  Stevens  Point,  but  in  Kewaunee, 
Brown,  Shawano,  and  Trempealeau  Counties,  Wis.,  as  well  as  in  the 
settlements  visited  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts,  that  the 
Poles  are  quarrelsome,  especially  when  intoxicated;  perhaps  75  per 
cent  of  the  criminality  arLs  from  strong  drink.    However,  as  com- 

?ared  with  the  other  Polish  commumties,  notably  Sobieski  and 
ulaski^  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  the  Portage  County  people  are 
rather  more  peaceable,  honest,  and  law-abiding.  Not  many  serious 
complaints  were  made  against  them,  and  pubUc  officials  were  inclined 
to  consider  their  misdemeanors  in  the  light  of  racial  aberrations 
rather  than  heinous  offenses  or  marks  of  criminal  degeneracy.  The 
rural  P  oles,  both  foreign-bom  and  of  the  first  generation  bom  in  this 
country,  are  more  qmet  and  law-abiding  than  those  in  the  city. 
There  is  less  rowdyism  and  rioting  and  more  sobriety. 

There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  quarrels  and  feuds  between  ndgh- 
bors,  and  it  is  said  that  these  ordinarily  have  their  origin  in  disputes 
or  fights  usually  arising  in  a  saloon  or  at  some  festivity  of  their  own. 
It  is  further  said  that  most  of  the  Polish  men  drink,  and  that  the 
money  expended  for  drink  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crimes  to 
which  it  leads,  is  relatively  very  large. 

It  is  a  hopdhil  sign  that  the  third  generation  is  better  morally,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  than  the  second  generation,  who  are 
just  beginning  to  reel  their  importance,  but  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
sense  or  socialresponsibiUty. 

Because  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  Poles  who  give  evidences  of 
good  maimers  and  morals,  and  increasing  intelligence  and  culture,  it 
IS  hard  to  say  just  where  the  Polish  people  of  Portage  stand  when 
judged  by  the  best  standards  known  among  them.  Two  facts  partly 
explain  the  criminal  conditions:  There  are  many  who  are  poor, 
ignorant,  and  illiterate,  and  this  poverty  and  ignorance  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  large  share  of  crime;  second,  the  younger  people,  the  second 
generation,  nave  not  yet  found  themselves,  and  the  emerging  transi- 
tional class  or  generation  are  likely  to  be  the  socially  irregular.  It 
seems  certain  that  with  increasing  prosperity,  education,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  propel-ty  and  intelligence  give  there 
will  be  greater  social  stability  and  less  crime.  ^ 

In  the  two  tables  which  follow  are  shown  in  condensed  form  the 
economic  history  and  present  financial  condition  of  12  typical 
PoUsh  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom,  and  of  10 
typical  PoUsh-American  families — that  is,  families  whose  heads  were 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  Polish  parents. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  groups  of  families  is  in  the  size  of  households,  the  10  Polish- 
American  families  having  an  average  of  7.1  persons  per  household 
compared  with  an  average  of  9.4  persons  in  the  12  households  the 
heaos  of  which  are  foreign-bom.  The  average  holdings  of  real  estate 
are  135.33  acres  for  9  lamilies  of  Polish- Americans  compared  with 
an  average  of  141  acres  for  the  12  families  of  foreign-bom  Poles. 

The  households,  the  heads  of  which  are  foreign-born,  also  show  a 
slightly  higher  average  net  value  of  property  owned  than  the  Polish- 
Americans. 
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Tablb  14. — EconomU  hutory  and  preterU  faianeidl  eonditioni  of 


Data  reported. 


Yean  In  locelitT: 

Head 

FamilT 

Present  household  sixe 

Nomber  of  members  10  years  or 
over. 

Male 

Female 

Previoos  location 

Prerloos  ocoopatlon 

Value  of  property  brou^t 

Occupation  m  locality  previous  to 
purchase. 

Wages  per  week 

Years  employed 

First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Occupation  untU  living  could  be 
made  from  Ifwd. 


Nomber  of  years.. 
Earnings  per  day. 


Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Aores  cultivated 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

CSattle 

Horses... 

Sheep..  ••... 

Swine 

Financial  condition: 

Value  land  and  improvements. 

Livestock. 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Gross  value  of  aU  property 

Indebtedness— 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  an  property 


FamllyL 


28. 
28. 

7., 
7.. 


6 

2 

Oermany... 

Farm   la- 


None... 
Farm 


la- 


SS.flO< 
8.... 


1884 

40 

$100 

$50  cash, 
balance 
nuntgage. 


An  wood- 
land. 


Farm  la- 


Not    re 
ported. 

eo.r.l.'IIii 


12. 
4.. 


Family  2. 


4. 

4., 

10. 
4.. 


2 

2 

Stevens 

Point,WIs. 
Foreman  in 

gas  plant 


12,000. 
None. 


1904  ». 
103... 
$2,000. 
Cash. 


76  acres  till- 
able, 25 
pasture. 


None. 


183. 
83.. 


6. 
5. 


Family  a. 


5. 
6.. 
11. 
0.. 


5 

4 

Illinois. 


Laborer  dnc 
furnace. 


81,250. 
one. 


1004 

200 

$14.000 

$8,000  cash, 
balance 
mortgage. 


120  acres 
culti- 
vated, 80 
swamp. 


None. 


200. 
140. 


12. 
6.. 


Family  4. 


25.. 
25... 
12... 
9..., 


4 

5 

Sharon,Wis 


Farmer. 


$500.. 

None. 


1884 

120 

$1,500 

$500  cash, 
balance 


00  acres  tni- 
able,hoose 
and  bam, 
60  wood- 
land. 

None 


120. 
100. 


10. 
3.. 


Family  i 


28. 
18. 
».. 
6.. 


5 

1 

HnIl,Wb. 


Farmer. 


$800.. 

None. 


1881. 
80.. 


$800  cash, 
balance 


till- 
able, 62 
woodlaod. 
house  sod 
bam. 
None 


120. 
80.. 


6. 
2. 


8. 


17, 


$6,000. 
$776.. 
$150.. 
$600.. 
$176. . 
$7,700. 


$3,750.. 
$465... 
$100... 
$500... 
$50.... 
$4,865.. 


18.... 
$8,000. 


8. 


8...-r. 


$300.... 

$iiqpo... 
$ia).... 

$10A46.. 


$6,000. 

$630.. 
$200.. 
$300.. 

$200.. 
$7,880. 


$4^. 

$125... 
$250... 
$200... 

$5,700.. 


$7,700. 


$1,100.. 
$8,765.. 


$6/)00.. 
$4446.. 


$1,500. 


$7^. 


$4,200.. 


•  And  board  and  lodgtaig. 
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tfftam  typical  PoIM  families.  Portage  County,  Wi$, 


Timfljft. 


33. 
33. 

Q. 
9.. 


5 

4 

Qeimaoy 

Father's  fum. 


None..... 

Fannlaborar, 
Taltroftdoon- 
strocUon. 

IIWO 

15 


Family  7. 


5. 
5. 
7. 
5. 


3 

2 

Qilcago,  111. 

Curpenter... 


Family  & 


25. 
25. 
10. 
7.. 


S 

4 

M  i  IwaukM, 

Wb. 
Excavating 

fbraawer. 


80 

$1,100 

ITOOeash.  b«l- 
aooe  mort- 


20  acres  tlUft- 
bte,eOwood* 
laiid.hoti8e 
and  barD. 


Nooa. 


Nona. 
None. 


45. 

14. 

2.. 


10. 


1904 

40.. 

$1^ 

Exohangad 
proparty 
▼sluad 
at  $1,200, 
baisnoa 
mortcaca. 

Nonatniabla, 
bouaa  and 
barn. 


Teamster  for 
lumber 
company. 

Notraported. 


106. 
54.. 


1260.. 
Nona. 


1884. 
40... 
9180.. 
Cash. 


Family  0. 


18. 
18. 
11. 
6.. 


8 

2 

Chicago,  m. . 

Laborer    In 
tannery. 


S200.. 
Nona. 


FamUyia 


1801 

80 

1676 

On  credit. 


An  brnsh 
land. 


Farm  laborer 


6 

Not  reported. 


13. 
2.. 


H000.«. 
1700.... 
SISO.... 
$400.... 
1200.... 
$5,460... 


$2,760. 
$390.. 
$400.. 
$376.. 
$300.. 
$4,215. 


110. 
00.. 


V* • • • •• •• 4 

2 


$060.. 
$100.. 
$5,450 1  $3,166. 


$8,000. 
$292.. 
$75... 
$300.. 
$100.. 
$3,767. 

$1,000. 
$100.. 
$2,607. 


40 


tilla- 


ble. 


Laboier. 


Not  reported. 


120. 
76.. 


••••••••••I 


36. 
30. 
9.. 
6.. 


3 

3 

Gennany. 

Atsahool. 


None 

Farm  laboier 


$1.75«. 
12 


1886 

120 

$660 

Credit  mort- 
gage. 


10  acres  cul- 
tivated, 
llOswamp 
and  wood- 
land. 

Railroad 
shop. 


Family  11. 


27. 
21. 
9.. 
6.. 


4 

2 , 

B  r  o  o  Uyn, 

NY 
Unskilled 

laborer  in 

oUmllL 

$800 

None 


Family  13. 


1882. 
17... 
$175. 
Cash. 


$3,000. 
$480.. 
$260.. 
$250.. 
$75... 
$4,055. 

&*"; 

$3,680. 


6 

Not  reported. 


104. 
60.. 


2 


$5,000. 
$560.. 
$500.. 
$500.. 

$200.. 
$6,760. 


All  wood- 
land. 


Wor] 


rUns;  In 
.wmDl. 


Notraported. 


197. 
111. 

4.. 


13. 


$6,760. 


$4,000. 
$401.. 
$100.. 
$350.. 
$75... 
$4,926. 


$1,400. 


$8,626. 


80. 

3a 

6. 
6. 

8. 

3. 
lUinols. 

Piokooi 
miner. 


$360. 
Non 


one. 


1871. 

92. 

$800. 


An  brush 
and  smaU 
timber. 


Farm  laborer 
and  saw- 
mllL 

10. 

Not  reported. 

173. 
80. 

IL 
8. 

6. 
8. 

$406. 
$200. 
$260. 
$200. 
$4,061. 


$4,06ft. 


$  He  purchased  one  year  before  settling  In  this  locality. 
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Table  14. — Economic  hittory  mid  pre$ent  financial  eandUiont  oj 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Prodoeto. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

S<dd. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Com. 

$1S8 
108 
776 
807 

$776 

$13$ 
276 
488 

100 

$426 

$200 

$00 
7W 
566 

iioo* 

100 

$126 
124 
600 

168 

$600 

36 

$86 
86 

806 
125 

*$B5* 

Hmy 

Iiiiih  potfttofff 

Oato 

Products  not  ttemlced 

Rye 

*  iw' 

"m 

230 
16 

106 

in 

'*266' 
76 

210 

100 
168 

16 

• 

228 

100 

Piiiry  prodoctii 

LlTtTifefdc w 

36 



04 

Pooltrj  produots 

Total 

1,401 

1,333 

1,161 

460 

3,006 

1,026 

1,223 

$88 

880 

614 

Farm  azpendltiiret: 
Farm  fitbor 

$36 
7 

$100 

$0 

100 

Fertfllsflr  and  Paris  greeo. 

Seed.  feed,  and  forace 

$13 

$16 
16 

$9 

Total 

12 

$2 

3» 

ID 

• 

1 
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eertcdn  typical  Polish/amUieSt  Portage  County ,  Wis. — Continued. 

SOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Pro- 
diued. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

1113 

05 

400 

223 

'*S288 
60 
16 

160 

180 

425 

54 

'$325' 

$100 

80 

413 

117 

"S366* 
25 

$110 

80 

COO 

140 

'$638' 
38 

$175 
150 
345 
150 

"%m 

$120 

62 

700 

200 

"$636* 

$60 
80 

818 
56 

'$263 

60 

"iw" 

56 

105 

25 

105 

33 

10 

118 

*"46" 
15 
10 

120 

40 
25 

325 

75 

168 

38 

300 

100 
25 

100 

6 

831 

753 

760 

531 

815 

496 

1,138 

746 

040 

530 

1.897 

600 

606 

407 

113 
25 
66 

no 

$7 

S50 

$50 

18 

103 

90 

10 

60 

25 
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Table  15. — Economic  hutory  and  pre$ent  financial  condUion  of  certain 


Data  reported. 


Years  In  loeallty: 
Head 


Family 

Presentooiuehold  site 

Number  of  members  10  yean  or  more. 

Male 

Female 

Prerkms  location 


Previoiu  ocoapation. 


Valoe  of  property  brouffat  to  locality . 
First  ocoapatlon  In  locality 


Wages  per  week. 
First  land  leased.. 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 
Terms 


Condition.. 


First  land  boaj^t: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Prioe 

Terms 


Condition. 


Oocnpatkm  until  living  could  be  made  from 
land. 

Number  of  yean 

Earnings  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  tillable 

Number  of  ^yple  trees 

Rented  land 

Acres....... ••.. 

Terms 


FamQy  1. 


25. 
21. 
4., 
2.. 
1.. 
1., 


Stevens 

Point,  Wis. 

None 


None 

On    father's 

farm. 
None , 


1907 

160 , 

I  crop  and  | 
dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

140  acres  till- 
able. 


None. 


Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Horses.. w*. 

Hogs 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements. 

Livestock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Total  cross  value  of  property 

Indebtedness 

On  land 

Otlier 

Net  value  of  all  property 


None 

No  fruit. 


160 

I  crop  and  h 
dairy  prod- 
ucts. 


6. 
3. 
5. 


None. 
$350... 
$130... 
1600... 
$100... 
11,180. 
None. 
None. 


Family  2. 


1 

1 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Custer, 


Wis 


Saloonkeep- 
er a  n  d 
grocer. 

$1,600 

None 


None. 
None. 


1900 

80 

$2/)00 

$1,000  cash, 
mortgage, 
6  per  cent. 


64 


tm- 


abto. 


None. 


80 

64 

NoiHchard. 
None 


FamQy  3. 


23. 
20. 
3.. 
2.. 
1.. 
1., 


S  t e  ve  ni 

Point,  Wis. 
None 


None 

Farm  laborer 


$6.25.. 
N<Hie. 


1908 

115 

$2,875 

Not  reported 


than 
half  till- 
able. 


None. 


115 

45 

No  fruit. 
None... 


4. 
2. 
5. 


$1480. 


$2,000. 
$300... 
$60.... 
$250... 
$100... 

$2,no. 


$1,800. 

mi'.'. 


2. 
2. 
4. 


2375 

$170 

$40 

$275 

$50 

$3,410 

Not  reported 
Not  reported 
Not  reported 
NotrqKHtod 


Family  4. 


25. 
18. 
6.. 
5.. 
3., 
2.. 


8  te vens 

PoInt.Wls. 

None 


None... 
Laborer. 


$7.50.. 
None. 


1905 

200 

$6,200 

$1,000  cash 
and  bal- 
ance as  aUe. 


85  acres  till- 
able, 115 
swanq>and 
brush. 

None 


200 

85 

No  fruit. 
None... 


18. 
4.. 

7.. 


$6,000. 
$540.. 
$150... 
$700... 
$125... 
$7,515. 


$4,200. 
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typical  Poluh' American  fcmdHei,  Portage  County^  Wii. 


Family  5. 

Family  6. 

Family?. 

Family  8. 

Family  9. 

Family  la 

22 

43 

17 

0 

10 

2. 

22 

41 

24 

9 

46 

1. 

11 

10 

6 

7 

11 

6. 

6 

6 

2 

2 

7 

8. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1. 

3 

Polonla,  Wis.... 

Fither'8  faim... 
None 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Custer,  Wis.... 

Fanner 

$2iK)0 

2. 

Stevens  Point, 

Wis. 
None 

CSilca«o,I]] 

At  school 

None 

Hurley,  Wis.... 

Section    hand, 
railroad. 

$400 

caiioagD,in. 

Laborer  in  Ut- 

None 

On  tether's  term 

None 

ery  stable. 

12,200. 
Nona. 

None 

Farm    teborer, 

lumberjack. 

$6.26 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None. ..••.•••• 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1900. 

40. 

iofcfoph 

All  hi  oiiltlT»> 

/ 

1887 

1801 

1903 

1900 

1899 

Uon. 

1907. 

80 

80 

113 

70 

80 

100. 

$1^ 

$1,000 

$100  cash,  bal- 
ance by  mort- 
8a«e,  10  per 
cent  interest. 

60  acres  tlUable. 

None 

11,850 

$1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance raorigage, 
6  per  cent  in- 
terest 

66  acres  oolti- 
,    vated,48acres 
brush. 

None 

$800 

$400'ca8h,"bail' 
anoe  by  mort- 
gage,   6    per 
cent  interest 

AUctearedland. 

None...... 

$1.600 

$2,660. 
$2iN)0oash.bal- 

20-yetf  mort- 

10  percent 
00  acres  tillia>le. 

None. 

fiwh 

90  acres  wood, 
60  acres  till- 
able. 

None 

anoe     hi     3 
years  6   per 
cent  interest. 
70  acres  inoul- 
Uyatlon,     10 

ture,10wood 
WM^ked  in  liv- 

ery  stable. 

- 

Not  reported. 
100. 

140 

220 

118 

90 

160 

66 

160 

66 

60 

110 

24  apple  trees. . 
None 

70. 

3  apple  trees — 
None 

No  orchard 

None 

2  apple  trees — 
None 

No  fruit 

None 

Notrepofftad. 
None. 

40. 

icropw 

a. 

11 

0 

8 

4 

1^. . • .«•••••••• 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2. 

12 ,. 

10 

2 

10 

a. 

S5^ 

$10,000 

$3,600 

$3,000 

$6,000 

S2.7501 

$585 

$420 

$465 

$240 

$640 

$320. 

$400 

$126 

$160 

$100 

$200 

$100. 

$500 

$400 

$360 

$176 

$400 

1500. 

1600 

$100 

$100 

$60 

$100 

860. 

16^ 

$11,046 

$4,655 

$3,666 

$6,340 

13,7801 

None 

$1,000 

$700 

$300 

None.......... 

$660. 

None 

$100 

$12. 

I«^ 

t0JM5 

$3,865 

$3,266 

t6340 

$3/)6B. 
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Table  15. — Economic  kUtory  and  present  financial  condition  of  certain 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Prodocta. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pre- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Corn 

S113 
128 
244 
166 
588 

•$125' 

$120 

85 

40 

8 

260 

20 

'$35* 
"1225* 

$50 

175 

30 

48 

140 

"'$66* 
""75' 

$165 
185 
125 
144 
575 

"$406' 

Rye 

Oats 

Hav 

PoiatoeB 

Raspbflrrtos 

Dairy  products 

188 

35 

U3 

22 

Llve-sCock  producte 

Ponltrr  products 

5 

Total 

1,238 

618 

505 

205 

443 

125 

1.104 

535 

»-«w            _,       __ 

Farm  expenditures: 
Feed.swMl,  and  fwag*. .................... 

$56 

22 

F«rtfli<Ar. . . , 

Farm  lab<^ 

Total 

77 

1 

•  Family  6  received  a  supplementary  tnoome  of  $300  a  year  rent  for  house  and  80  acres  of  land. 
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tf/picd  Poluh'American  families,  Portage  County,  Wit, — Continued. 

SOLD  (AVERAQB  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Pio. 
doosd. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pio- 
ddoed. 

Sold. 

PlO- 

dooed. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pio- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

t200 

120 

279 

89 

875 

"im 

8100 

42 

275 

100 

600 

"8425* 

8138 

170 

83 

80 

830 

8225 

196 

170 

07 

305 

"iioo" 

8160 

185 

120 

61 

110 

888 

13 

■**i88* 

8133 

57 

30 

275 

818 

860 
40 

138 
110 

263 
40 

10 

1,313 

808 

1,117 

a728 

746 

240 

405 

226 

1,052 

413 

626 

00 

815 
35 

830 
25 

87 

810 

860 

86 

18 

15 

25 

« 

55 

7 

25 

6 

08 

Chapter  III. 
IHDEPEHDENGE,  WISGOVSnr;  GENESAI  FARMEBS. 

INTBODUOTION. 

The  Independence  settlement  of  Poles,  third  m  point  of  age  in  Wis^ 
consin  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States,  is  located  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Trempealeau  County.  The  Poles  first  settled  in  the  township  of 
Dodge  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  8  or  10  miles  n*om 
Winona,  Minn.,  in  1864.  In  1875  small  groups  were  settled  in  three 
townfihips,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Trempealeau  River.  They  now 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  land  in  Dodge,  Arcadia,  and 
Bumside  townships  and  have  overflowed  into  the  adjoining  town- 
ships and  Buffalo  County.  They  include  three  parishes,  numbering 
about  650  families.  The  largest  parish,  which  includes,  according 
to  the  resident  priest,  400  families  of  Polish  origin,  is  centered  near 
Independence  in  Bumside  Township.  Because  of  the  concentration 
of  Poles  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence  the  entire  colony  is  discussed 
imder  that  name. 

The  territory  occupied  by  Poles  extends  about  25  miles  north  and 
south  and  6  or  8  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  settlement  is  pene- 
trated and,  on  the  southwest,  partly  bounded  bv  the  Trempealeau 
River,  on  which  two  small  towns,  Arcadia  and  Independence,  each 
with  a  lai^e  percentage  of  Poles,  are  located.  A  single  line  of  railroad, 
which  foUows  the  river,  runs  through  the  settlement  and  affords 
connections  with  the  Winona,  Minn.,  Lacrosse,  Wis.,  and  Chicago 
markets. 

In  general  the  entire  Polish  section  is  devoted  to  grain  and  live- 
stock production  and  dairying;  the  farms  average  about  a  Quarter 
section  in  size  and  in  many  places  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  land  is 
improved  and  in  meadow,  tame  pasture,  or  cultivated  crops.  There 
is  Ettle  specialized  farming,  but  an  air  of  prosperity  and  plenty  per- 
vades the  region.  Good  houses,  frequently  of  brick,  large,  well- 
painted  bams  and  outbuildings,  wire-renced  fields,  well-bred  horses 
and  herds  of  cattle  are  found  on  almost  everv  farm.  Many  of  the 
first  settlers  have  died  and  others  have  retired,  but  their  children,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  their  grandchildren,  are  continuing  on  the  farms 
bequeathed  or  leased  to  them  by  their  parents.  It  is  possible  to 
observe  there  three  generations  of  Polish  farmers. 

The  total  population  of  the  three  townships  in  1905  was  6,082,  bf 
whom  almost  2,000  were  in  the  viUi^es  of  Independence  and  Arcadia, 
the  latter  with  about  1,350  inhabitants  being  the  largest  village  in 
the  county.  Probably  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  population  is  of 
Polish  lineage.  TTie  other  foreign  elements  both  in  these  townships 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  county  are  chiefly  Norwegian,  German, 
and  Irish. 
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HISTOBIOAL. 


The  first  settlement  of  Poles  in  Wisconsin  was  at  Polonia,  in  Portage 
County,  whose  agricultural  development  is  traced  in  Chapter  II  of 
this  report.  The  second  Polish  parish  was  formed  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  1862,  the  third  was  in  the  locality  under  discussion.  After 
1861  there  was  a  comparatively  large  emigration  of  Poles  from  upper 
Silesia  to  the  United  States.  A  body  of  peasants  who  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  economic  and  political  conditions  at  home,  and  who, 
undoubtedly,  were  familiar  witn  the  accounts  of  rich  and  cheap  lands 
in  America,  reported  by  their  SUesian  countrymen  previously  settled 
in  Texas,  took  passage  for  the  United  States  about  1862  or  1863. 
They  were  almost  all  from  two  Silesian  parishes,  Popillon  and  Swol- 
kowice,  and  a  number  were  related  families.  They  seem  to  have  come 
directly  to  Chicago,  thence  west  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  north- 
ward to  Winona,  Minn.,  although  there  is  some  aifference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  route  taken  by  the  earliest  arrivals.  Perhaps  40  fainilies 
arrived  between  1863  and  1864.  At  any  rate  a  church  was  built  and 
a  parish  established  at  Pine  Creek  (now  Dodge),  Trem{>ealeau 
Coimty,  Wis.,  in  the  middle  of  a  timbered  wilderness  in  1864.  The 
parish  records  establish  the  date  with  a  fair  decree  of  accuracy. 

The  newcomers  found  the  land  forested  with  hard  wood,  rather 
rough  and  broken,  but  near  water  and  in  general  {>ossessing  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  fertility.  They  secured  worn  in  the  losing  camps  in 
the  winter,  "on  the  river"  during  the  spring,  and  on  tK  neighboring 
farms  during  the  haying  and  harvest  seasons.  Land  was  purchased 
either  from  owners  of  large  holdings  or  from  the  State,  but  a  niunber 
filed  on  homesteads  after  taking  out  their  first  papers.  The  first 
group  of  colonists  was  not  large,  and  though  a  few  additions  were 
made  from  1860  to  1870,  the  period  of  greater  immigration  did  not 
begin  imtU  1870,  and  continued  from  1870  to  1874.  ^  The  second 
company  settled  in  part  near  the  original  colonv  and  in  part  some- 
what closer  to  Independence,  where  a  new  parisn  was  formed  and  a 
church  buUt  in  1875.  In  the  same  year  the  parish  of  North  Creek, 
not  far  from  Arcadia,  was  laid  but,  and  a  mission  church  constructed, 
maldng  three  Polish  parishes  in  the  county.  The  growth  of  the  set- 
tlement may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  1875,  when  the  Pine  Creek 
parish  erected  an  $18,000  church,  then  the  finest  Polish  church  in 
America,  it  contained  130  families  of  Poles  and  10  Bohemian  house- 
holds. The  two  new  parishes  were  smaller.  The  original  settlers  of 
the  townships  were  Americans,  Irish,  Norwegians,  and  Germans,  who 
in  1877  owned  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  land. 

Iminigration  to  the  community  from  Europe  continued  until  1890 
or  a  little  latei\  but  very  few  Poles  either  from  abroad  or  from  else- 
where in  the  United  States  have  come  into  the  nei^borhood  since 
1895.  There  is,  however,  a  material  growth  from  within  the  colony. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  young  people  leave  the  settlement  and  the 
territory  occupied  by  persons  of  Polish  parentage  is  bein^  steadily 
extended.  Not  only  are  the  Poles  buying  farms  in  the  neighboring 
townships,  but  there  are  a  number  of  valleys  in  Bumside  and  Arcadia 
townships  whose  former  inhabitants,  Grermans,  Irish,  or  Americans, 
have  kept  selling  to  Poles,  until  now  the  population  is  almost  purely 
Polish  in  origin.  A  single  Polish  parish  extends  in  one  direction  12 
miles  from  the  church.     The  significant  fact  of  the  present  develop- 
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ment  of  the  community  is  this  social  shift  in  the  rural  population  of 
some  of  the  narrow  valleys  or  coul^,  so  common  in  tnat  region. 
Tliere  is  still  an  intermixture  of  Irish  and  Americans  (although 
very  few  of  the  younger  generation  of  either  race  are  farmers),  some 
Germans,  and  occasionally  a  little  knot  of  Scandinavian  farms  far  up 
at  the  head  of  some  narrow  valley ;  but  the  Poles  are  steadily  forcing 
out  the  original  farmers  and  are  losing  no  ground  themselves. 

Another  significant  movement  is  the  occupation  of  small  farms, 
composed  of  rather  poor  soiL  near  Independence  by  Polish  workmen 
who  labor  in  the  village.  These  sand^  farms  of  small  acreage  have 
been  bought  but  recently  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  wives  and 
children  busy  while  the  adult  males  are  at  work  m  the  village.  Of 
the  present  total  Polish  population  of  650  families,  perhaps  75  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  farming.  The  others  live  in  the  villages,  engaged 
dther  as  day  laborers  or  in  commercial  enterprises,  and  some  are 
simply  retired  farmers.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  represent  a  coloniza- 
tion of  thirty-five  years'  standing,  a  colonization  coextensive  with  the 
economic  development  of  much  of  the  land  they  occupy.  They  are 
the  most  recent  foreign  immigration  to  Trempealeau  County. 

SOIL,   CLIMATE,    AND  TOPOGBAPHT. 

Trempealeau  County  presents  a  great  diversity  of  topography  and 
soil.  In  the  southern  part  and  running  west  into  the  town  of  Dodge 
is  an  extensive  area  of  level  land,  with  a  fairly  fertile  soil,  rather 
light  and  sandy  in  texture.  In  the  southwestern  part  and  to  some 
extent  in  Dodge  between  the  Trempealeau  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers 
there  are  rather  large  areas  of  swamp.  Following  the  Trempealeau 
River,  running  east  and  west  through  the  county  and  comprehending 
a  large  portion  of  the  Polish  occupation  is  a  ridge  of  wooded  hills  cut 
up  by  deep  ravines  and  narrow  coul6es.  North  of  the  river,  and 
including  the  Independence  settlement,  the  country  is  very  varied 
in  contour — level,  rolling,  and  rough  at  intervals  over  all  the  area 
settled  by  the  Poles.  Originally,  most  of  the  territory  was  forested 
with  oak,  poplar,  and  occasionally  pine  on  the  uplands.  Many  of 
the  ridges  are  stony  with  steep  sides,  difficult  to  break  and  frequently 
ahnost  impossible  to  cultivate  with  heavy  machinery.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  nei^borhood  of  Independence  very  little  of  the  oak  lands  that 
are  at  all  fit  for  a^culture  still  remain  in  timber  or  woodland.  The 
unimproved  land  is  that  which  is  either  too  steep,  too  stony,  or  too 
wet  and  swampy  for  clearing  and  cultivating.  Nearly  every  acre  of 
land  now  in  cultivated  fields  represents  the  result  of  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  money,  or  at  least  labor,  to  subdue  and  make  it  tillable.  In 
parts  of  the  rolish  section  90  per  cent  of  the  farm  lands  are  improved, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  Pole  who  originally  purchased  the  farm, 
with  axe  and  grub  hoe  and  crowbar  and  ox  team,  cleared,  broke,  and 
put  in  cultivation  every  acre  at  a  labor  cost  equivalent  to  $15  to  $30 
per  acre. 

The  best  soil  is  in  the  valleys  where  the  alluvium  from  the  hillsides 
is  deposited;  the  thinnest  is  on  the  ridges,  which,  unless  carefully 
cultivated  with  a  grass  and  clover  rotation,  soon  become  denuded  of 
fertile  elements.  The  sandy  soils  alternate  with  clay  loams  and  many 
varieties  appear  within  a  limited  area. 
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The  cUmate  is  much  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  account  of 
the  Genoa  (Wis.)  area,  and  is  characterized  by  long  cold  winters, 
short  springs,  and  hot  sunmiers.  Frost  sometimes  cuts  off  the  com 
crop  before  maturity  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  there  is  danger 
from  killing  frosts  until  the  end  of  May.  In  general,  the  climate  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cereal  CTains,  tame  grasses,  and  clover  and,  if 
adequate  shelter  is  providea  for  tlie  stoc^  to  dairying  and  live-stock 
production.  Usually  there  is  plenty  of  running  water  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  cattle,  and  the  ramfall  is  generally  ample  to  mature  all 
crops,  althoiigh  there  are  frequent  droughts  in  the  late  summer. 
Heavy  snowfalls  frequently  occur  in  the  wmter,  and  field  operations 
must  oe  practically  suspended  from  November  to  some  time  in  April. 

AGRICULTUBAL  CONDmONS. 

Nearly  all  the  land  was  secured  in  40-acre  units  or  multiples  thereof* 
The  settlers  who  preempted  or  purchased  school  land  or  swamp  land 
from  the  State,  or  who  nomesteaded,  usually  took  up  160-acre  claims. 
There  were  some  exceptions,  but  few  newcomers  purchased  less  than 
80  acres.  The  price  of  wild  land  varied  from  $1.25  to  $5  an  acre, 
for  Wisconsin's  policy  was  to  sell  her  land  very  cheaply  to  actual 
settlers  and  so  encourage  immigration.  The  later  arrivals — those 
who  purchased  after  1880,  or  at  least  after  1885 — usually  secured 
land  at  least  partly  improved  and  some  of  the  purchases  were  of  less 
than  40  acres.  Very  few  Poles  have  failed  to  make  second  purchases, 
hence  there  are  now  many  holdings  of  more  than  160  acres,  and  some 
farmers  own  as  much  as  360  acres. 

The  acreage  of  the  entire  number  of  Polish  farms  (206)  in  Trem- 
pealeau County  in  1877  is  shown  by  specified  sizes  in  the  table  which 
follows.  It  is  seen  that  the  smallest  larms  were  in  Dodge  where  was 
the  greatest  concentration  of  Poles,  the  median  farm  being  about 
110  acres.  In  Bumside — the  Independence  district — more  recently 
settled,  the  median  farm  was  about  154,  probably  160,  acres.  The 
median  farm  for  the  entire  Polish  community  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  130  acres.  At  this  time  the  median  (rerman  farm  was  140  acres 
and  the  median  farm  owned  by  Irishmen  144  acres  or  thereabouts. 

Table  16. — Acreage  of  Polish  farms,  near  Independence,  Wis,,  1877. 

[Compiled  from  OflScial  Atlas,  1877.] 


Number  of  forms. 

Acreages  olassifled. 

Bumside 
Township. 

Arcadia 
Township. 

Dodee 
Township. 

TotaL 

Undtfr  40  acres 

1 

2 

14 

10 

4 

1 

16 

40 

29 

9 

8 
18 
89 
13 

2 

10 

40  iM?d  under  flO  acTW , , , , , 

36 

SO  and  under  160  ftcr<»s.......» .  ...            ...,.....* 

93 

160  and  undo*  240  acres 

52 

240  acres  and  over .^^^.^      ^  ^    ^.*,x» 

15 

TotaL 

31 

95 

80 

206 

Median  farm,  acres 

154 

142 

110 

130 
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Similar  data  for  the  same  townships  adid  some  outlying  districts,  in 
1901,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  17. —Acreage  of  PoUsh  farmSf  near  Independence,  TFtc,  1891, 

[Compiled  from  Offidal  Atiaa,  190L] 


Hnmber  of  ferma. 

AciMges  clAMlfled. 

BnmMde 
Townahlp. 

Arcedle 
Townihip. 

Dodfe 
I^ownahip. 

OoUylng. 

ToteL 

Under  40  acres - 

16 
26 
40 
S8 
6 

18 
66 
66 
66 

21 

U 
9 

18 
20 
16 

10 
21 
46 
88 
10 

49 

46 end  nndf^rMecwfl r-r 

fl 

90 end  Qnder  160  ecreii 

206 

100  end  nnder  240  ecres 

167 

MOecrm end  OTer............ 

62 

Tote] 

126 
124 

281 
187 

78 
166 

128 
180 

668 

Mfidlen  feim.ecne »r,.T,,, 

184 

"v 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  1877  table  of  acreages  the 
situation  in  1901.  The  latter  table  shows  a  measurable  growth  in  num- 
ber of  Polish  farms  during  the  period.  At  the  latter  <late  the  entire 
number  «f  separate  Polish  holdings  in  that  part  of  Trempealeau  County 
was  552,  an  increase  of  346,  or  practically  168  {)er  cent  in  a  ouarter  of 
a  century.  The  greatest  relative  increase  was  in  Burnside,  out  in  ac- 
tual numbers  Arcadia  Township  made  larger  gains.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dodge  had  seven  fewer  Polish  farms  in  1901  than  in  1877,  but 
the  classified  acreage  shows  that  the  holdings  were  larger,  and  compu- 
tation discloses  that  the  aggregate  land  area  in  that  township  belongin&f 
to  Poles  was  greater  in  1901.  After  1877  Burnside  was  partitioned, 
and  what  was  the  northern  (and  non-Polish)  portion  in  1877  is  now 
called  Chimney  Rock.  The  Poles  have  been  moving  into  this  and 
other  adjoining  townships  until  in  1901  thev  owned  123  farms  outside 
of  the  original  three  towns  where  the  initial  settlements  were  made. 

A  comparison  of  size  of  holdings  shows  that  the  median  farm  re- 
mained about  the  same — 130  acres  in  1877  and  134  acres  in  1901.  In 
Burnside  the  median  farm  fell  from  154  acre§  in  1877  to  124  acres  in 
1901,  the  number  of  farms  under  80  acres  having  increased  from  3  in 
1877  to  41  in  1901;  the  number  of  these  small  holdings  is  considerably 
greater  now  than  in  1901.  In  Arcadia  there  has  been  little  change  in 
toe  average  farm;  the  median  in  1877  was  142  acres;  in  1901,  137 
acres.  Dodge  shows  a  marked  enlargement  in  average  farm  acreage, 
from  110  to  156  acres,  during  the  period.  There  are  no  villages  of 
any  size  in  the  Polish  section  of  Dodge,  and  Poles  who  moved  away 
have  usually  sold  out  to  fellow  countrymen. 

A  table  compiled  from  the  assessment  roll  showing  the  acreage  of 
69  typical  Polish  farms  in  Burnside  Township  in  1909  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. Four  farms  of  rather  recent  purchase  contained  less  than  40 
acres  each,  and  five  were  between  40  and  80  acres  in  size,  but  almost 
one-half  of  the  farms  are  between  80  and  200  acres  or  over.  The 
farms  were  selected  at  random,  but  it  is  probable  that  thev  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  general  average  of  Polish  holdings  in  Burn- 
side Township  in  1909. 
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Tablb  lS,—Acreage  of  69  typical  PoUth  farmM^  Bwrmide,  Fit. 
[Compiled  from  tax  assessment  roll,  Bomside,  1900.] 


Acreages  classified. 

Number 

of 

ftfms. 

Acreages  dasslfied. 

Number 

of 
farnii. 

Under  40  acres 

4 

6 
11 
32 
12 

280  acres  and-over , 

( 

40  and  under  80  acm  . 

Total  number  crffvms..... 

Wand  undo*  120ftfre8 

60 

1^0 and  under  200 awes 

Averajpeper fami.acrfls.a  w..^...^.a...a 

152 

200 and  under  280 acres. ....^..  .^. 

ifMtiftffi  nrm,  acres 

164 

The  assessor's  statistics  of  crops  growing  in  the  spring  of  1909 
show  that  the  average  acreage  in  hay ,  grain,  and  potatoes  on  a  160- 
acre  farm  is  90  to  100  acres.  The  remainder  of  the  improved  fields 
are  tame  pastures  or  farm  yards.  Nearly  all  farmers  own  a  wood 
lot,  sometimes  detached  from  the  farm  proper. 


TBNURB  OF  LAND. 


There  is  little  bona  fide  tenancy  in  Bmnside,  even  including  the 
cases  in  which  the  father  leases  his  farm,  on  shares  usually,  to  a 
grown-up  son  or  perhaps  to  a  neighbor's  son.  The  tenant  intends 
eventually  to  obtain  a  title  to  the  place  either  by  purchase  or  bequest. 
All  the  original  PoUsh  farmers  owned  the  land  they  operated.  At 
the  present  probably  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  tenants. 
A  number  of  voung  men  are  taking  care  of  their  parents,  handling 
their  fathers'  farms  and  receiving  aU  the  returns.  Some  fathers  are 
buying  tracts  of  land  in  the  DfHtotas  for  their  sons  who  are  now 
working  at  home  without  wages. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tenancy  will  increase  with  the  advance  in 
land  values,  and  that  many  yoimg  Poles  will  perforce  remain  ten- 
ants because  of  insufficient  capital  and  the  impossibility  of  accumu- 
lating enough  money  to  buy  nigh-priced  land,  out  up  to  the  present 
there  is  somewhat  less  tenancy  than  in  the  portions  of  the  county 
occupied  by  American  farmers.  The  Federal  census  of  1900  repKjrted 
for  the  coimty  about  the  same  size  of  farms,  but  a  larger  percentage 
of  farm  owners  than  was  disclosed  by  the  investigation  of  Polish 
farms.  Undoubtedly  there  are  now  more  tenants  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  than  in  1900,  except  among  the  Scandinavians,  who  in 
Trempealeau  County  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  farmers  and  who 
are  largely  owners. 


CHOPS  BAISED. 


The  first  money  crop  raised  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  was  wheat. 
In  the  three  townships  of  Arcadia,  Burnside,  and  Dodge,  in  1877,  the 
total  acreage  devoted  to  three  principal  crops  was  as  follows:  Wheat, 
14,853  acres;  oats,  3,507  acres;  corn^  1,980  acres.  Until  1880  wheat 
was  the  chief  crop  of  the  river  coxmties,  the  Mississippi  River  coun- 
ties continuing  tne  production  of  this  cereal  after  the  counties  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  had  given  it  up  for  dairying  and 
tobacco  growing.  From  1880  to  1890  Trempealeau  County  fell  off 
somewhat  in  wheat  production  and  began  to  substitute  dairying  and 
stock  grains.  From  1890  to  1900  the  production  of  wheat  per  square 
mile  remained  practicaUy  unchanged,  at  786  and  774  bush^,  respec- 
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tively.  while  the  per  capita  production  fell  oflF  but  0.1,  from  13.3 
bushels  to  13.2  bushels  during  the  decade;  in  1904  the  per  capita  fig- 
ure was  5.9  bushels.  In  1869  the  production  of  wheat  was  4,869 
bushels,  and  in  1879,  2,932  bushels  per  square  mile  and  48.1  bushels 
and  47.4  bushels,  respectively,  per  capita. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
crops  in  the  county  in  various  years: 

Tablb  19. — Production  of  wheat,  oaU,  com,  and  hay,  Trempealeau  County,  WU.,  in 

years  specified. 


[Compiled  from  United  States  eenras  reports.) 

. 

iseo. 

1879. 

1880. 

1899. 

Bushels' 

per 
square 

mile 
of  im- 
proved 
land. 

Per 
capita. 

Busbeb 

per 
square 

mile 
of  im- 
proved 
land. 

Per 

capita. 

Bushels 

per 
square 

mile 
of  im- 
proved 
land. 

Per 
capita. 

Bushels 

per 
square 

mile 
of  im- 
proved 

tend. 

Per 
o^ta. 

Wheat 

4,869 

48.1 

22L6 

13.1 

1.8 

2,932 

47.4 

39.0 

26.7 

2.1 

786 

13.3 

84.3 

30.6 

S.4 

774 

13.2 

Oats 

106.6 

Com 

36w9 

HayOoDs) 

3.4 

The  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  falling;  off  in  wheat  and  the 
increasing  per  capita  production  of  other  larm  crops  in  the  entire 
county.  Tne  same  movement  is  disclosed  in  the  Polish  communi- 
ties, with  this  difference^owever,  that  the  abandonment  of  wheat 
has  come  about  more  gradually  and  that  Uiere  are  few  PoUsh  farms 
which  do  not  raise  enough  wheat  to  supply  the  household  with 
bread,  whereas  injparts  or  the  county  no  wneat  whatever  is  grown. 
Very  little  wheat  is  sold,  and  even  high  prices  have  not  caus^  any 
material  increase  in  the  acreage  sown. 

The  chief  crop  now  is  oats,  of  which  the  average  Polish  farmer 
sows  40  to  50  acres  yearly  and  sells  the  surplus  not  fed  to  live  stock. 
Barley,  too,  is  bein^  more  generally  raised.  Of  28  PoUsh  farmers 
in  Bumside  Townsnip  from  whom  data  relative  to  crop  production 
were  secured,  25  reported  barley  grown  in  1908  and  27  barley 
growing  in  1909.  The  average  acreage  per  farm  was  8.5  in  1909 
and  the  average  yield  195  bushels  per  farm  in  1908.  Bariey  is  chiefly 
used  for  feed  and  takes  the  place  of  oats  in  the  crop  rotation  and  as 
a  stock  food.  The  production  of  barley  per  acre  is  verv  nearly  that 
of  oats  (23  to  25  bushels  in  1908)  and  the  feeding  value  is  greater. 
No  barley  or  oats  are  cut  green  for  hay. 

Timothy,  clover,  and  some  wild  or  ''marsh"  hay  is  cured.  Little 
hay  is  sold  in  any  form,  since  every  farmer  purposes  to  keep  enough 
live  stock  to  consume  all  the  hay  he  produces.  The  area  in  tame 
hay  is  about  20  acres,  or  a  little  less,  per  farm  on  an  average.  The 
second  growth  of  clover  is  cut  and  tnrashed  for  seed.  Clover  has  a 
regular  place  in  the  rotation,  and  usually  follows  oats,  barley,  or 
perhaps  rye,  with  which  it  is  sowed.  Ordinarily  a  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover  seed  is  sowed,  and  since  the  clover  grows  more  quickly 
and  more  rank  than  the  timothy  the  fii-st  hay  crop  cut  is  chiefly 
clover.    However,  the  clover  soon  gives  place  to  the  slower  growing 
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but  more  tenacious  timothy,  and  the  second  and  third  crops  are 
largely  timothy.  In  this  regard,  as  in  others,  the  Poles  conform  to 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  conmiunity. 

Com  is  grown  for  feeding  hogs  and  for  fodder.  Silos  have  been 
built  by  some  Polish  dairymen  within  recent  vears,  and  these  are 
filled  with  ordinary  yellow  dent  com.  But  the  larp;er  part  of  the 
com  is  cut  for  stover  and  is  either  shredded  or  cut  mie  with  a  com 
cutter  for  feeding  purposes.  The  acreage  of  com,  while  it  has  in- 
creased  somewhat  since  1880,  is  not  large^  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  fields  are  rather  rough  and  hilly  m  places;  in  part  because, 
owing  to  early  frosts,  com  does  not  always  have  an  opportunity  to 
mature.  The  average  acreage  growing  on  28  farms  in  1909  was  6.6 
acres;  the  average  yield  on  me  same  farms  in  1908  was  210  bushels. 
The  actual  yield  was  probably  a  Uttle  more  than  the  figure  given, 
since  some  com  was  ** snapped"  from  the  stalks  and  fed  to  hogs, 
of  which  it  is  unUkely  any  account  was  taken. 

The  other  and  less  important  crops  are  rye  and  potatoes.  Pota- 
toes average  less  than  50  bushels  per  farm  one  year  with  another  and 
are  raised  for  home  consumption.  Rye  still  finds  a  place  in  the  rota- 
tion, principally  on  the  sandy  or  poorer  clay  soils.  About  half  of 
the  farmers  produced  an  average  of  219  bushels  per  farm  in  1908. 
Rye  flour  partially  takes  the  place  of  wheat  flour  in  foreign  homes, 
but  some  of  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farm  and  some  is  sold.  No  use 
is  made  of  the  straw  except  for  ordinary  bedding,  of  which  the  money 
value  is  very  small.  Every  farmer  has  a  vegetable  garden  in  which 
he  raises  the  staple  vegetables  for  family  use  only.  The  garden, 
dairy,  poultry  yard,  and  piggery  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
family  food  supply.  Where  wheat  or  tw  raised  on  the  farm  is 
exchanged  for  flour  there  is  very  Uttle  cash  outlay  for  foodstuflFs  and 
the  cash  receipts  from  produce  sold  is  practicallv  net  income. 
Few  colonies  visited  were  more  nearly  self-sufl5cing  than  that  of  the 
Poles  near  Independence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  assessor's  figures  for  28  represen- 
tative Pohsh  fanns  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence,  Wis.,  show- 
ing the  acreage  in  crops  in  1909  and  the  quantities  produced  in 
1908.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  speciahzed  farming,  no  single 
money  crop,  and  no  perishable  commercial  crop  produced. 

Table  20. — Average  quantity  of  crops  raised  in  1908  and  growing  in  1909,  typical  PoHth 

farmSf  Independence,  Wis. 

(Compiled  from  assessor's  list,  1909.] 


Crops. 


Oats  (bushels) 

Com  (bushels) 

Hay  (tons) 

Barley  f  bushels) 

Wheat  (bushels) 

Potatoes  ( bushels) 

Rye  (bushels) 

Clover  seed  (bushels) 

Average  acreage  in  crops, 


Crops  raised  in  1906. 


Number 
of  farms 
produc- 
ing. 


28 
27 
27 
25 
24 
23 
16 
13 


Quantity. 


Total. 


32,400 
5.660 

673 
4,865 
1,836 

729 
3,505 

111 


Per  farm 


1,167.0 

2iao 

25.0 

195.0 

78.5 

32.0 

2iao 

&6 


Crops  growlDf  in  1900. 


Number 
of  farms. 


28 
28 
27 
25 
2S 
24 
18 


Acreage. 


Total 


Perform. 


1,288 
183 
503 
216 
114 
12 
213 


46.0 
6u5 

19lO 

&6 

5.0 

.5 

12.0 


9a5 
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DAIBTINO  AND  STOCK  BAI8INO. 

Since  a  date  almost  as  far  back  as  the  origin  of  the  colony,  certainly 
since  1875,  the  Poles  of  Trempealeau  County  have  had  a  reputation 
for  keeping  good  horses.  They  still  drive  good  teams,  almost  every 
fanner  naving  3  draft  horses  and  some  owning  8  or  10.  But  it  has 
been  since  1880  only  that  the  dairy  industry  luis  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Poles.  In  the  late  seventies  some  of  the  progressive 
farmers  began  to  acquire  more  cows  and  to  sell  butter  the  year  roimd, 
since  it  seemed  certain  that  the  time  was  soon  coming  when  wheat 
could  be  raised  only  at  a  loss.  Between  1880  and  1890,  after  the 
farmers'  creamery  nad  been  introduced,  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
began  to  increase,  slowly  but  steadily.  The  Poles  who  Uved  in  the 
coulees  were  slow  to  take  up  the  new  industry.  Cows  had  to  be 
raised,  and  on  the  sheltered  nillsides  wheat  could  be  grown  advan- 
tageously long  after  wheat  raising  had  become  impractible  in  the  more 
open  districts.  Possibly,  too,  few  had  the  necessary  eauipment  of 
bams  and  few  were  raising  sufficient  hay  and  grain  to  reed  a  dairy 
herd. 

The  industry  has  not  yet  grown  to  large  proportions.  In  1896 
there  were  foiu*  creameries  within  reach  of  some  or  the  Poles  in  this 
part  of  the  county.     In  1908  the  number  was  the  same,  but  the 

{production  of  butter  had  somewhat  increased  and  there  was  one  cheese 
actory  in  operation.  Each  farmer  has  at  least  two  or  three  cows,  but 
few  have  large  herds,  the  average  being  from  6  to  10  cows  per  farm. 
A  glance  at  tne  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows  that  the  gross 
annual  retiuns  from  sales  of  dairy  products  (cream)  on  10  typical 
farms  are  comparatively  small.  The  greatest  value  reported  is  $225 
on  a  farm  supporting  32  head  of  cattle.  The  average  yearly  sales 
per  farm  on  the  10  farms  is  a  httle  more  than  $100.  The  small  sales 
are  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  quantity  of 
butter  is  consumed  in  the  farmhouse.  In  the  second,  few  farmers 
have  herds  of  well-bred  dairy  cattle;  the  cows  are  fat  and  generally 
thrifty  in  appearance,  but  few  are  of  milk  breeds.  Neither  do  all 
farmers  seek  to  produce  milk  exclusively;  some  raise  cattle  for  the 
butcher  and  have  comparatively  large  herds  of  cattle,  but  not  many 
milch  cows.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  part  of  the  Poles  at  least  are  not 
progressive  dairymen. 

Nearly  aU  farmers  raise  some  hogs,  the  average  during  the  year 
being  6  to  10  per  farm.  Pork  is  used  extensively  in  the  Pohsh  homes, 
so  t^t  few  hogs  are  raised  for  sale.  Perhaps  one-third  or  less  of  the 
Poles  have  small  flocks  of  sheep.  This  is  said  to  be  a  good  territory 
for  feeding  sheep  and  some  Americans  have  gone  rather  extensively 
into  sheep  raising,  but  the  Poles  are  not  inclmed  to  invest  largely  in 
this  form  of  Uve  stock. 

Within  recent  years  eggs  have  brought  a  cash  return,  but  the 
money  is  usually  expended  immediately  for  ciurent  necessities.  It 
was  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  statement  of  sales  of  eggs  and 
the  amounts  given  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  must  be 
regarded  as  approximate  only,  and  are  probably  imderestimated, 
since  none  of  tne  farmers  kept  any  accurate  account  even  of  their 
cash  sales  of  eggs  or  poultry. 
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THE  FABM  INCOMK. 

The  total  yearly  sales,  as  shown  by  representative  farm  accounts  in 
the  general  table  referred,  are  smaUer  than  those  of  the  neighboring 
American  farmers  in  about  one-half  of  the  instances.  The  large  differ- 
ence between  the  values  produced  and  the  values  sold  on  many  farms 
is  striking.  It  would  be  yet  more  striking  were  the  values  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  consumed  on  the  farm  added  to  the 
''produced"  coliunn.  Probablv  several  of  the  estimates  of  products 
send  are  too  low.  None  of  the  farmers  kept  accounts,  and  wnile  very 
few  farmers  fail  to  remember  the  exact  nimiber  of  bushels  of  each 
grain  thrashed,  and  every  one  c€Ui  make  a  very  close  approximation, 
not  one  could  give  the  exact  prices  received  for  grain,  cream,  or  live 
stock  sold  for  the  two  years  considered.  This  is  not  remarkable 
among  farmers,  but  the  margin  of  error  is  greater  where  the  crops 
are  very  diversified  and  a  Uttle  of  each  of  several  products  is  marketed 
at  irregular  intervals. 

Few  Poles  have  any  expense  account  for  laboi*  on  the  farms  and 
there  is  no  outlay  for  fertihzer.  The  Poles  usually  do  their  own 
work  except  in  thrashing  grain^  when  it  is  customary  to ' 'change  help." 
Stable  manure  is  the  omy  fertilizer  applied.  Unless  some  unforeseen 
calamity  occurs,  the  farmers  buy  no  feed  for  stock;  they  rely  on  the 

§  reduce  raised  on  the  farm,  and  for  this  {"eason  their  sales  ofpro- 
uce  somewhat  closely  approximate  net  or  surplus  income.  Tneir 
surplus  income  in  most  cases,  seems  to  be  invested  in  more  land  or 
in  improvements  and  equipment. 

MABKETS. 

The  small  towns  on  the  Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad — Inde- 
pendence, Arcadia^  and  others — are  the  marketing  points  for  nearly 
all  produce.  Gram  dealers  buy  all  the  grain  at  a  flat  rate  per 
bushel  deUvered  at  the  local  warehouses.  Cream  is  sold  at  the  neigh- 
boring creamery,  the  cream  often  being  separated  on  the  farm  and 
collected  by  a  cream  gatherer.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  wool  are  dis- 
posed of  in  Arcadia  and  Independence,  where  there  are  very  good 
markets.  Stock  is  bought  by  local  live-stock  buyers,  wlio  SriYe 
through  the  country  weekly  and  purchase  any  stocK  the  farmer  has 
to  sell,  to  be  delivered  on  a  specified  day  at  the  railway  depot.  The 
stock  is  shipped  live  to  Chicago.  Usually  there  is  some  conij>eti- 
tion  between  stock  buyers,  but  prices  paid  for  cattle  "on  the  hoof" 
are  relatively  low.  No  product  is  now  raised  that  can  not  be  readily 
sold  in  the  local  market.     Whether  the  Pole  receives  a  reasonabfe 

Erice  for  his  produce  or  not,  he  does  as  well  as  his  neighbors  and 
ecause  he  raises  staple  products  has  no  inmiediate  complaint  about 
high  freight  rates  and  dishonest  commission  service. 

METHODS  OP   CULTIVATION. 

The  Poles,  as  a  whole,  compare  favorably  with  the  average  fann- 
ers of  any  race  in  that  part  of  the  county  imder  consideration. 
When  they  first  b^an  to  farm,  they,  like  their  neighbors,  depended 
on  hand  labor  for  most  of  their  farm  operations.  Recently  horses 
and  improved  machinery  have  been  substituted  for  hand  labor  when- 
ever possible.    The  usual  field  team  is  three  horses  wherever,  three 
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horses  can  be  used.  Walking  and  sulky  plows^  disk  harrows,  seed 
drills,  horse  cultivators,  improved  haying  machinery  (including  hay 
tedders  and,  less  frequently,  hay  loaders  and  side-dehvery  hay  rakes) 
grain  and  com  harvesters,  manure  spreaders,  and  sometimes  corn- 
stalk cutters  and  feed  grinders  run  by  steam,  gasoline,  or  wind  power, 
are  found  on  the  farms.  There  is  no  question  about  tne  Poles'  ability 
to  handle  horses  or  complicated  machmery,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
better  farms,  particularly  those  conducted  by  yoimg  men,  would 
make  a  creditaole  showing  anywhere  in  the  county. 

They  are  said  to  be  good  husbandmen,  especially  along  the  line 
of  thorough  cultivation.  It  can  not  be  said  that  most  of  them  fol- 
low carefully  planned  systems  of  crop  rotation,  nor  have  many 
studied  scientific  feeding,  fertilizing,  or  seed  selection,  but  the 
younger  men  are  awakenmg  to  the  necessity  of  making  farming  a 
subject  of  study.  Nevertheless,  the  general  opinion,  confirmed  by 
all  available  statistics,  is  that  the  Poles  raise  as  large  crops  of  CTain 
of  as  ^ood  quality  with  a  smaller  cash  outlay  than  their  neighbors. 
Their  farms  look  well,  and  their  fields  are  kept  free  from  weeds.  Few 
farming  communities  in  that  part  of  Wisconsin  present  a  better 
appearance  than  the  valleys  around  Independence,  where  the  Poles 
own  nearly  every  acre  of  the  land. 

BUILDINGS   AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Polish  section  visited  has  been  settled  by 
farmers  of  some  race  for  at  least  forty  years,  but  the  greatest  change 
in  the  permanent  improvements  has  taken  place  within  a  dozen 
years.  On  most  of  the  farms  the  stone-basement  bam* of  com- 
modious dimensions  took  the  place  of  the  log  sheds  and  stables 
some  years  ago.  These  well-built,  well-painted,  and  well-repaired 
bams  and  out  stables  now  thickly  dot  the  entire  Polish  territory 
and  give  to  the  farmsteads  a  pleasing  appearance  of  permanence, 

Erosperity,  and  thrift.  More  recently  the  farmhouses  have  been  over- 
auled,  rebuilt,  or  superseded  by  new  and  more  comfortable  dwellings. 
The  ambition  of  the  role  is  to  own  a  brick  house,  and  with  prosperity 
brick  houses  in  the  Polish  rural  community  have  increased  rapidly. 
The  houses  are  usually  on  the  old  sites  and  are  surrounded  by  trees 
and  a  sodded  yard,  frequently  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery. Those  who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  brick  have  usually 
built  fairly  large  two-story  frame  houses.  Taken  as  a  whole,  theur 
buildings  are  more  valuable  than  those  owned  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Portage  Coimty  Poles.  The  cultivated  lana  is  oroinarily  fenced 
in  irregular  fields  of  various  sizes,  running  up  to  30  or  40  acres,  though 
many  are  smaller.  Those  who  follow  a  rotation  with  com  and  pasture 
find  it  necessary  to  fence  every  field;  the  fencing  material  employed 
is  barbed  wire.  Little  ditching  or  tile  drainage  has  been  thougnt  nec- 
essary by  the  farmers,  except  in  the  lowlands,  where  occasional 
swamps  appear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  tile  draining  has 
been  aone  in  this  part  of  Trempealeau  County. 

Windmills  are  commonly  employed  to  supply  water,  and  some  are 
arranged  to  run  feed  mills  and  perhaps  other  farm  machinery.  How- 
ever, m  no  instance  noted  was  the  water  piped  into  the  house.  Some 
of  the  spring  houses,  very  common  in  the  earlier  days,  still  remain. 
The  water  supply  is  excellent  in  quality  and  abundant;  many  of  the 
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pasture  fields  are  well  supplied  with  running  water,  but  where  running 
water  is  absent  windmills  and  tanks  have  been  installed  to  provide 
for  the  stock.  Taken  as  a  whole,  buildings,  permanent  improvements, 
and  equipment  are  ample  for  the  system  or  agriculture  practiced  by 
the  Poles;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  a  lai^er  out- 
lay of  capital  for  buildings,  stock,  and  capital  equipment  is  necessary 
on  a  diversified  grain  anddairy  farm  in  proportion  to  total  investment 
than  on  almost  any  farm  devoted  to  any  system  of  specialized  agri- 
culture. ^ 

PEOPEBTT  OWNED. 

Assessments  in  Wisconsin  are  supposed  to  equal  market  values: 
land  and  improvements  are  not  assessed  separately,  but  personal 
property  is  taxed  by  itself  for  administrative  purposes.  Needless  to 
say,  property  is  not  often  assessed  for  more  than  four-fifths  of  its 
actual  value,  and  any  account  of  assessments  must  take  this  fact  into 
consideration.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  put  property  assess- 
ments on  an  exchange  value  basis  and  in  some  towns  assessments 
are  approximately  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  real  valuations,  but  in 
many  cases  the  ideal  has  not  been  reached,  hence  80  per  cent  majr  be 
regarded  as  a  close  approximation.  The  table  below  was  compiled 
from  the  assessment  roll  of  Bumside  Township  for  1909.  Sixty-nine 
names  of  taxpayers  were  taken  in  alphabetical  order  from  the  roll  and 
their  property  assessments  noted.  Of  these,  64  owned  land  and 
operated  it,  and  5  ovmed  land,  but  leased  their  farms  to  sons  or  other 
farmers,  and  hence  have  no  taxable  personal  property.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  owned  consists  of  land  and  improve- 
ments, the  median  nolaing  being  $2,700.  Just  about  one-half  of 
the  land  values  lie  between  $1,500  and  $3,500  per  farm,  20  per  cent 
own  land  worth  $5,000  and  more,  and  about  9  per  cent  are  assessed 
$7,500  and  over.  Of  personal  property — exclusive  of  $200  worth  of 
household  goods  exempted — most  of  the  valuations  lie  between  $500 
and  $1,500.  In  general  these  are  proportionally  lower  compared 
with  actual  values  than  real  estate  assessments.  Total  a^essments 
range  from  less  than  $1,000  to  more  than  $10,000  a  farm  More  than 
28  per  cent  lie  between  $2,500  and  $7,500  and  13  per  cent  are  valued 
at  $7,500  and  up  to  more  than  $10,000.  The  value  of  10  typical 
Polish  farms,  as  given  by  their  owners,  is  shown  in  the  general  tables 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Table  21. — Range  of  assessments ,  Independence^  Trempealeau  County,  Wit. 

[Compiled  from  Ulx  roU,  1909.] 


Amount  of  assessment 


Under  $300 

1300  and  under  $500 

$500  and  under  $1,000. . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. . 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500 . , 
$2,500  and  under  $3.500. . 
$3,500  and  under  $5,000. , 
$5,000  and  under  $7,500. . 
$7,500  and  under  $10,000. 
$10,000  and  over 

Total 


Number  of 


Oflandaad 
Improve- 
ments. 


6 
5 
21 
15 
8 
8 
6 
1 


Ofpefsonal 
propoty. 

8 

9 

35 

10 

2 


64 


Oflandaofi 

personal 

estate. 


4 

6 

10 

19 

18 

8 

6 

8 
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Land  values  are  not  so  high  as  in  some  other  places  with  no  greater 
natural  advantages  of  soil  or  situation.  Few  farms  sell  for  more  than 
$76  an  acre,  and  uncleared  land  covered  with  scrub  oak,  poplar,  and 
white  oak,  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  can  be  purchased  for  as 
Uttle  as  $8  an  acre.  The  ordinary  rarm,  two-thirds  tillable  land,  with- 
out buildings  or  improvements  is  worth  $25  to  $40  an  acre.  A  num- 
ber of  men  well  qualified  to  estimate  land  values  asserted  that  $50  per 
acre  for  inaproved  farms  with  improvements  was  on  the  average  a 
fair  valuation  in  Bumside  Township. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  general  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
that  some  indebtedness  is  still  recorded.  This  in  most  cases  is 
explained  by  purchases  of  additional  land,  frequently  less  desirable 
than  the  first  purchase,  to  be  used  as  wood  lots  or  wild  hay  meadow; 
or  in  instances  debts  were  incurred  for  bams,  houses,  or  other 
improvements.  Since  1885  the  chattel  mortgages  recorded  with 
the  town  clerk  have  diminished  at  least  two-thirds  in  number  and 
more  than  two-thirds  in  value.  Many  of  the  mortgages  now  on 
record  have  been  released,  making  the  actual  mortgage  incumbrance 
even  less  than  appears.  One  great  reason  for  the  falling  off  has  been, 
not  the  great  decrease  in  debts,  but  the  increasing  number  of  promissory 
notes  unsecured  by  chattel  mortgages.  The  bank  or  money  lender 
is  ready  to  advance  money  to  Poush  farmers  on  their  personal  notes, 
for  the  greater  number  of  Poles  are  financially  responsible.  A  rela- 
tively large  percentage  of  the  Poles  have  money  deposited  in  the  local 
banks  or  loaned  to  neighboring  farmers.  Some  have  made  invest- 
ments in  western  land,  and  others  are  buying  either  urban  or  rural 
real  estate  with  their  savings,  for  some  seem  to  be  anticipating 
removal  to  the  village  after  retiring  from  active  work  on  the  farm. 

No  considerable  amounts  of  money  have  been  sent  abroad  in  recent 
years.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  several  of  the  first 
arrivals  saved  money  to  buy  tickets  for  the  transportation  of  relatives 
from  Silesia  to  Independence,  but  since  the  f amiUes  have  grown  and 
the  household  and  farm  improvements  have  demanded  more  atten- 
tion and  capital,  less  and  less  money  has  been  sent  abroad.  In  this 
county  the  tendency  to  save  and  accumulate  property  is  not  as 
marked  among  the  roles  as  among  the  Scandinavians  considered  as 
a  race,  but  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Poles  than  of  the  Irish.  Both 
the  firot  and  the  second  generations  are  with  some  exceptions  appar- 
ently thrifty  and  enterprising.  In  former  years  the  settlement  had  a 
reputation  for  drunkenness  and  wastefulness.  The  farmers  were 
said  to  spend  both  time  and  money  in  the  saloons,  and  the  dissipations 
of  the  Poles  as  far  back  as  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  were  of 
common  report  throughout  the  county.  Of  recent  years  less  disorder 
has  been  noted,  and  while  the  saloons  have  a  large  Polish  patronage, 
drunkenness  is  less  usual.  As  is  true  of  every  race  there  are  among 
the  Polish  farmers  some  who  will  never  advance,  but  thrift  and 
industiy  are  characteristic  virtues. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  rural  Poles  near  Arcadia  and  Independence  are  dependent  for 
employment  on  the  opportunities  afforded  by  neighboring  farmers  in. 
the  summer  and  by  lumbermen  in  the  winter.  The  industrial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  villages  are  few.     The  brickyards,  brewery,  planing 
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mills,  and  two  or  three  cigar  factories  in  Arcadia  oflFer  scarcely  any 
opportunities  for  labor  to  the  Poles.  In  Independence  no  industries 
employ  more  than  two  or  three  men.  The  Poles  are  the  day  laborers 
ana  are  employed  on  all  irregular  jobs  where  manual  labor  is  reauired. 
Formerly  an  exodus  of  Poles  to  the  lumber  camps  occurrea  each 
winter,  out  of  late  years  comparatively  few  go  to  the  "woods."  The 
camps  are  at  a  great  distance;  camp  life  appeals  less  to  the  youn^  men 
than  formerly;  there  is  less  economic  need  of  the  money  earned,  and 
with  the  development  of  dairying  there  is  coming  to  be  more  winter 
work  on  the  farm.  Some  seasoned  lumbermen  still  go  to  northern 
Wisconsin  each  fall  or  find  employment  on  the  "drive  in  the  spring. 
Those  who  live  near  Winona,  Minn.,  sometimes  seek  work  in  that 
city  and  some  are  employed  on  the  railroads,  but  in  general  the  sons 
seem  to  become  farm  laborers  and  later  farmers.  The  young  women 
make  excellent  domestics,  and  a  number  find  work  in  hotels  or  private 
homes  in  Winona,  Minn.,  and  Lacrosse,  Wis. 

Farm  laborers  are  employed  both  by  the  month  and  by  the  day, 
wages  usually  including  board.  Wages  by  the  month  range  from  $20 
to  $26  for  the  siunmer  season,  extending  from  April  until  the  groimd 
freezes  in  the  fall — about  November  1  to  10.  Hours  are  long  on  the 
Polish  farms,  at  least  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  hours  on  American 
farms  are  a  little  shorter,  the  day  in  the  field  approximating  nine 
and  one-half  or  ten  hours.  "Chores"  are  required  before  and  after 
the  day's  work  in  the  field.  The  Pole  is  almost  the  sole  dependence 
for  farm  labor  in  this  section.  Formerly  many  Americans,  Irish, 
Germans^  and  later,  Norwegians  could  be  secured,  but  very  few  are 
now  available.  The  Poles  have  not  driven  them  out;  there  are  none 
who  wish  to  work  as  laborers  on  any  but  their  parents'  farms,  and 
even  Polish  farm  hands  are  growing  scarcer.  The  farm  hand  in  this 
county  has  received  relatively  good  treatment;  he  has  worked  no 
longer  hours  than  the  farmer,  has  eaten  at  the  same  table  with  the 
farmer's  family,  has  slept  in  quarters  rather  poor  at  times,  but  simi- 
lar  to  those  occupied  by  the  farmers  sons,  has  been  allowed  to  keep 
a  horse  free  of  charge  in  the  farmer's  pasture,  and  has  had  his  wash- 
ing and  frequentlv  mending  done  bv  the  farmer's  wife.  Careful  farm 
hands  have  saved  a  large  part  of  their  earnings. 

The  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  farm  hands  is  largely  economic: 
With  cheap  land  available  the  farm  hand  soon  becomes  an  owner. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  neighboring  farmers  to  rent  farms  on 
shares  $as  only  in  part  compensated  the  prospecti^^e  Polish  farmer 
for  the  disappearance  of  free  land.  Moreover,  there  is  less  labor  re- 
quired per  unit  of  product  in  recent  years,  since  in  every  operation 
possible  the  Polish  farmer  has  substituted  power  machinery  for 
manual  labor.  The  Polish  farm  hand  has  improved  noticeably  in 
intelligence  and  agricultural  skill  within  recent  years.  He  can  drive 
horses,  handle  ratner  complicated  farm  machinery,  and  take  care  of 
live  stock  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  Polish  farm  hand  in 
most  other  settlements  investigated.  His  efficiency  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  imitation  and  practice  rather  than  the  result  of  any  study 
or  special  training. 

Polish  girls,  especially  the  American-bom,  work  in  the  fields  less 
than  their  mothers,  but  the  poultry  raising  and  many  of  the  chores 
about  the  barnyard  fall  to  the  women.    They  do  much  of  Uxe  milk- 
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ing,  pick  potatoee,  frequently  husk  com.  care  for  the  garden,  and 
often  worK  in  the  field  in  harvest  or  wnenever  there  is  necessity. 
The  amount  of  work  done  by  women,  especially  young  women,  out 
of  doors  is  said  to  be  decreasmg  yearly. 

STANDARD  OP  LIVING. 

Superficially,  the  ordinary  observer,  driving  through  the  country, 
would  say  that  the  Poles  lived  as  well  and  as  much  like  Americans  as 
their  Scandinavian  neighbors.  Their  good  houses  and  bams,  neat 
and  orderly  surroundings,  prosperous  farmsteads,  and  large  herds  of 
live  stodic  mdicate  prosperity  and  wealth;  and  tne  interiors  of  some 
homes  look  very  much  like  the  interiors  of  the  better  class  of  American 
farm  houses.  However,  visits  to  a  number  of  homes  and  full  inter- 
views with  the  owners  very  often  tend  to  dim  more  or  less  the  first 
impression. 

The  food  is  apparently  better  than  that  of  the  Poles  at  Pulaski,  Wis., 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  it.  Many  of  the  homes  are  clean  ana 
well  kept,  the  farmer  is  not  unintelligent,  and  his  children  have  at- 
tended Doth  the  parochial  and  the  public  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  foreign  atmosphere  which  is  as  evident  as  it  is  difficult  to 
define.  Clothing  differs  little  from  that  seen  in  the  average  farm 
household. 

The  houses  follow  the  bams  in  order  of  improvement.  Like  the 
German,  the  Pole  builds  a  large  basement  barn  to  shelter  his  crops 
and  his  stock  before  he  thinks  of  tearing  down  his  little  lo^  or  rough 
frame  dwelling  and  building  commodiously  and  comfortably  enough 
to  shelter  his  growing  family  and  have  a  room  to  spare.  Until  the 
new  house  is  erected  there  is  likely  to  be  discomfort  and  overcrowd- 
ing, but  when  he  does  build — perhaps  after  Uving  twenty  years  in 
a  two  or  three  room  shanty — he  builds  very  well.  There  is  usually 
very  little  unnecessary  furniture  in  a  Polish  house,  and  in  this  set- 
tlement few  wide  porches  or  verandas,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room. 
The  better-class  houses  are  2-story,  brick  or  frame,  stmctures  of  six 
or  eight  rooms,  usually  with  a  summer  kitchen  attached;  frequently 
the  old  house  serves  as  a  kitchen  or  woodshed.  The  interiors  are 
well  finished,  plastered,  and  frequently  papered.  As  a  mle  but  one 
family  lives  in  a  house  and  boarders  or  lodgers  are  infrequent.  The 
yards  of  the  older  farmsteads  contain  a  number  of  overshadowing 
trees,  frequently  an  orchard  of  apples  near  at  hand.  The  lawns  are 
sodded  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  flowers  or  shrubs,  and  the 
surrounding  are  usually  well  kept,  free  from  pigs,  but  overrun  with 
poultry.  The  newer  farmsteads  are  less  attractive,  being  still  in 
the  transition  period.  Little  attention  is  given  to  sanitary  surround- 
ings, but  most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  elevated  sites  or  hill  sides, 
hence  drainage  is  adequate. 

The  cost  of  Uving  can  not  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
No  boarders  are  kept  for  pay  except  some  rural  school  teachers,  who 
pay  about  $12  monthly  for  board  and  room.  The  Poles  Kve  to  them- 
selves to  a  OTeat  extent.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  are  perhaps  the 
chief  vegetables;  pKjrk,  salted  in  the  summer,  is  the  principal  meat. 
On  some  farms  several  hogs  are  killed  vearly  to  supply  the  household. 
Rye  bread  is  a  staple  food.     Milk  and  cream  are  freely  used  and  the 
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assessor  estimates  from  100  to  300  pounds  of  butter  consumed 
(average  about  175  pKJunds)  per  farm  family  in  1908.  Every  farai 
has  large  floeks  of  poultry  and  considerable  quantities  of  c^gs  are 
consumed.  In  quantity  of  food  it  is  not  likely  that  many  ^^ers 
exceed  their  Polish  neighbors. 

The  merchants  in  the  villages  do  a  flourishing  business  with  the 
Poles,  who  buy  the  better  qualities  of  goods,  but  most  only  a  small 
variety  of  groceries.  The  quality  and  variety  of  dry  goods,  clothing, 
hats,  millinery,  and  the  like  is  improving  steadily.  Tne  farmers  are 
careful  buyers  and  choose  for  serviceability  rather  than  appearance. 
Homemade  clothing  and  even  home-knitted  socks  are  becoming  very 
rare.  A  variety  of  articles  is  purchased  from  ** mail-order  houses,' 
and  clothing,  furniture,  machinery,  utensils  of  all  sorts  ordered  from 
Chicago  are  found  in  almost  every  farm  home. 

The  farmers  nearly  all  have  good  top  buggies  and  spnng  wagons. 
Many  drive  fine  teams,  well  groomed  and  harnessed.  The  role  takes 
pride  in  his  horses,  usually  of  his  own  rearing,  and  keeps  his  harness 
and  buggy  m  good  condition. 

SOCIAL  AND   EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

Organized  social  enterprises,  exclusively  or  chiefly  Polish,  are  rare 
near  Independence.  Such  as  there  are  are  usually  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  church.  The  exceptions  are  the  public  dances 
given  by  Poles  either  in  the  village  hall  or  in  the  country.  Athletic, 
musical,  Uterary,  or  social  clubs  seem  to  be  wanting.  None  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  were  members  of  any  fraternal  or  mutual  benefit 
organization,  American  or  foreign;  not  even  a  farmers'  association 
was  mentioned  among  them.  Tnere  is  a  fire-insurance  societv  on  a 
cooperative  or  mutual  risk  basis,  of  which  a  large  number  of  Poleb 
are  members.  Near  Independence  is  a  farmers'  telephone  line  buUt 
in  part  by  Polish  stockholders,  which  is  said  to  have  done  inuch  in 
developing  social  intercourse  and  enlivening  the  community  interest 
of  the  Poles. 

As  in  most  Polish  rural  communities,  social  gatherings  are  confined 
to  weddings,  christenings,  occasional  picnics,  family  reimions,  birth- 
day celebrations,  and  neighborhood  dances.  There  is  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  visiting  between  neighbors,  and  frequent  trips  to 
town  and  church  break  up  the  monotony  of  rural  life.  Until  1909, 
when  the  district  attorney  succeeded  in  closing  the  saloons  on  Sun- 
day in  Independence,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Poles,  who  drove  in 
several  miles  to  church,  to  congregate  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  saloons  after  church  services  and  there  eat  their  luncheon 
and  visit.  These  Sunday  gatherings  in  the  village  saloons  were  a 
recognized  means  of  getting  the  country  Poles  together  socially. 
Even  persons  of  other  nationalities  mingled  vdth  them  on  these 
occasions. 

There  is  not  much  social  intermingling  of  Poles  and  other  races, 
although  in  the  second  generation  the  roles,  Bohemians,  and  Ger- 
mans associate  in  greater  degree  than  in  the  firat  generation.  There 
have  been  some  intermarriages  between  Germans  and  Poles  and  a  few 
Polish-Irish  unions  were  reported,  but  not  verified.  By  far  the  greater 
number  (85  to  90  per  cent;  of  the  marriages  are  purely  Poli^.    The 
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geographical  segregation  of  the  rather  large  settlement  accoimts  in 
part  for  this.  In  the  third  generation  the  feeluig  of  social  equality 
IS  much  more  nearly  mutual  than  in  the  second,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  third  generation  are  yet  children. 

Assimilation  is  hanipered  m  a  measure  by  the  fact  that  in  most 
Polish  farmiiouses  Polish  is  the  lang^uage  almost  exclusively  spoken. 
At  church  Polish  alone  is  heard  and  in  the  parochial  schools  much  of 
the  conversation  is  in  that  tongue.  Even  on  the  pubUc  rural  school 
grounds  English  is  not  in  imiversal  use,  but  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon, esipeci^y  where  there  is  a  large  intermixture  of  other  nationaU- 
ties.  Nearly  every  male  over  10  years  of  age,  so  far  as  interviewed, 
can  speak  English  fluently  enough  to  be  understood,  many  speak  with 
scarcely  any  foreign  accent,  and  in  business  English  is  common.  But 
many  of  the  women  are  unable  to  understand  or  speak  anything  but 
Polish,  hence  the  language  of  the  household  is  ordmarily  foreign. 

The  educational  opportimities  afforded  seem  to  be  more  appre- 
ciated than  those  in  tne  Polish  townships  of  Portage  Coimtv,  Wis. 
Few  persons  over  10  years  of  age  are  iUiterate,  and  most  of  tne  chil- 
dren nave  been  fairly  regular  in  attendance  either  at  parochial  op  at 
pubUc  schools.  Not  many  rural  Poles  get  beyond  the  grades,  though 
some  enter  the  hidi  schools  in  Arcadia  or  Independence.  Tne  paro- 
chial school  at  Independence,  attended  by  the  younger  children,  has 
an  enrollment  of  200.  The  pupils  are  taught  Polish  m  the  afternoon, 
English  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day.  The  Polish  subjects  are  Bible, 
catechism^  history  of  Poland,  reading,  and  Polish  grammar;  all 
other  subjects  are  taught  in  English.  The  Poles  are  reported  to  be 
less  ambitious  to  obtam  an  education  than  the  Germans  or  Scandi- 
navians, and  fewer  of  their  children  attain  distinction  in  scholarship. 
A  few  girls  have  become  successful  teachers  and  others  are  engaged 
in  clerical  pursuits.  In  several  districts  the  members  of  the  school 
boards  are  one  or  all  Poles,  and  in  man^  instances  they  are  competent 
officials.  The  tone  of  the  settlement  is  rnuch  less  intellectual  than 
that  of  Norwegian  settlements  of  similar  size  and  age  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  In  these  townships  the  Norwegians,  Germans,  and 
Americans  are  in  the  positions  where  greater  intelUgence  and  edu- 
cation are  required. 

MORAL  AND  BELIOIOUS  OONDinONS. 

No  detailed  study  of  criminality  was  made,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 

i'u^ces  of  the  peace,  poUce  officers,  and  other  observers  that  the 
?oles  furnish  more  than  their  nimaerical  quota  of  petty  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors, and  breaches  of  the  peace.  In  this  regard  constant 
improvement  is  reported,  however.  The  universal  testimony  is  that 
three-fourths  or  more  of  the  disturbances  arise  from  over-indulgence 
m  hquor,  and  that  with  an  increase  in  intelligence  and  abstemious-, 
liess  there  is  a  decrease  in  assaidts  and  cases  of  disorderly  conduct. 
Progress  in  prosperity  and  ownership  of  property,  as  well  as  a  growing 
respect  for  law,  order,  and  pubhc  opmion,  has  been  conducive  to  peace 
and  quiet.  It  is  but  fair  t3  say  that  the  Poles  as  a  whole  are  held  in 
much  h^er  respect  by  the  conmiunity  and  countv  at  large  than  they 
were  a  ^w  years  ago.     At  least  95  per  cent  of  the  Poles  are  Roman 
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Catholics,  and,  as  is  characteristic  of  rural  Poles,  th^  attend  services 
regularly  and  contribute  freely  to  the  sup]>ort  of  the  church.  Their 
church  edifices  are  finer  than  any  others  in  the  county.  Thej 
marry  withm  the  church,  the  rirls  comparatively  young. 

Families  are  large,  but  on  me  whole  not  notabl]^  lar^  than  those 
of  the  first-generation  Germans  or  Norwegians,  their  neighbors.  The 
children  usually  remain  at  home  or  contribute  to  the  home  fund 
while  minors,  and  as  noted  above  tend  to  remain  on  the  farms.  In 
business  integrity  and  promptness  in  meetii^  financial  obligations  the 
Poles  have  a  ^ood  reputation  among  business  men.  Storekeepers 
report  few  baa  debts  and  bankers  give  them  as  a  race  a  high  finan- 
cial rating.  Complaints  of  petty  larceny  are  infrequent  and  PoUsh 
farmers  are  very  generally  trusted.  In  poUtical  moraUtjr  the  Poles  in 
this  vicinity  stand  higher  than  in  some  other  communities  visited. 

POLmOAL  CONDmONS. 

The  earlier  comers  in  most  instances  took  out  their  first  papers 
soon  after  arrival,  since  it  put  them  into  a  position  to  homestead 
land  as  well  as  to  vote  after  the  re<][uired  one  year  of  residence.  A 
number  having  secured  all  the  pohtical  prerogatives  possible  with 
their  first  papers,  have  seen  no  occasion  to  become  fully  naturalized, 
but  perhaps  the  majority  of  all  adults  are  full  citizens;  all  told,  prob- 
ably 85  to  90  per  cent  have  filed  first  papers  or  secured  full  natural- 
ization, and  it  IS  estimated  that  approxiniately  one-half  of  these  were 
obtained  within  ten  years  after  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The 
Poles  have  been  very  much  less  actively  engaged  in  politics  than  the 
Norwegians;  for  example,  a  number  have  neld  and  are  holding 
various  township  offices,  but  few  have  attained  or  perhaps  desired 
any  higher  office.  In  local  matters  they  vote  more  or  less  clannishly, 
and  in  a  close  contest  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  two  townships. 
They  take  little  interest  in  national  issues  ordinarily.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Independence  Poles  as  a  body  have  less  political  umty,  or 
party  integrity,  than  those  in  Portage  County. 

mFLUENOE   ON  THE   COMMUNTTY. 

The  Poles  have  now  been  settled  in  Trempealeau  County  long 
enough  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  a  reasonable  idea  of  their 
possioilities  as  citizens  and  as  farmers.  Moreover,  they  are  settled 
m  proximity  to  other  foreign-bom  farmers,  Norwegians  and  Germans, 
who  occupy  much  the  same  sort  of  land  and  who  have  been  in  the 
county  but  a  few  yeara  longer.  It  is  evident  that  the  Pole  has  shown 
less  aptitude  for  assimilation  and  Americanization  than  the  other 
farmers  mentioned,  partly  due  to  his  initial  low  standard  of  living  and 
partly  to  his  illiteracy.  The  Germans  and  Norwegians  both  lived 
very  poorly  at  first,  below  their  normal  standard  of  comfort,  but  they 
were  industrious,  saved  money  consistently,  and  got  a  quicker  start 
economically  and  socially  than  the  Poles.  Perhaps,  too,  in  civic 
matters  they  have  lad  better  leaders.  The  Poles  began  on  poor  land, 
taking  second  choice  in  many  instances.  They  came  at  a  time  of 
depressed  agricultural  conditions  and  apparently  gained  ground  rather 
slowly.     They  were  satisfied  to  live  rather  poorly,  and  whatever  they 
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have  attained  in  better  living  conditions  has  been  an  advance  over 
their  normal  standards.  They  are  just  now  coming  into  full  economic 
independence  and  are  being  recognized  by  the  farming  fraternity  as 
fellow-farmers.  They  have  cleared,  improved,  and  made  productive 
thousands  of  acres  oi  land  and  have  learned  by  observation,  experi- 
ence, and  imitation  to  produce  as  large  and  as  good  crops  as  most  of 
their  neigjhbors.  That  they  have  not  come  into  touch  with  American 
thought,  ideals,  civic  institutions,  and  social  spirit  and  life  as  auickly 
as  their  neighbors  is  a  result  of  the  i^Wations  which  have  hela  them 
together,  their  language,  and  the  aloofness  of  the  neighboring  people, 
^en  all  is  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Pole  was,  m  this 
instance,  for  years  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  person,  an  outsider,  who 
must  prove  his  worth.  Even  Waclaw  KruszKa,  author  of  the  history 
of  Poles  in  America,  asserts  that  the  Poles  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
were  from  the  lower,  less  intelligent  classes  in  Poland.  At  any 
rat«,  the  earUer  immigrants  looked  askance  at  the  inconiing  Poles, 
and  spoke  disparagingly  of  their  mean  Uvin^,  their  indulgence 
in  alcohoUc  drmk,  and  their  rough,  noisy  celebrations.  Whereas 
the  north  Europeans  mingled  rather  freely  with  Americans,  quickly 
learned  American  ways,  and  supported  English  schools,  the 
Poles  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  either  witn  the 
Americans  or  other  imnugrants.  This  aloofness  passed  away  but 
slowly,  and  even  now  not  nearly  all  of  the  Poles  are  looked  upon  as 
equals  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  The  Poles  have  made  but  httle 
impression  on  the  poUticS  or  educational  life  of  the  community,  for 
they  have  been  active,  as  a  body,  in  neither  direction.  Socially  they 
have  introduced  a  new  element,  which  has  just  b^un  to  fuse  with  the 
older  social  elements.  In  land  ownership  they  have  wrought  some 
changes.  First  occupying  the  unappropriated  land,  they  later,  having 
purchased  all  the  available  unimproved  areas,  began  to  encroach  upon 
and  buy  out  the  American,  German,  and  Iri^h  farmers.  They  offered 
good  prices  or  caught  up  every  land  bargain  that  came  on  the  market, 
oome  of  the  original  holders  desired  to  move  or  were  obliged  to  do  so, 
and  some  removed  because  of  the  ingress  of  Poles,  until  whole  valleys 
have  been  depopulated  of  their  original  inhabitants  and  Poles  have 
taken  their  places.  This  population  shift  in  the  rural  communities 
under  discussion  is  still  going  on.  One  section  of  the  county  is 
becoming  more  exclusivefy  peopled  with  farmers  of  Polish  origin 
every  year.  Since  the  Poles  are  proving  their  worth  as  farmers  and 
since  the  young  people  bid  fair  to  become  intelligent,  progressive 
Americans,  respected  and  influential,  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  the 
shift.  It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  years  before  the  significant  vestiges 
of  a  Polish  occupation  will  have  practically  disappeared,  and  me 
farming  population  will  be  American-born  Poles  who  are  American  in 
speech  and  spirit. 

The  general  table  next  submitted,  compiled  from  schedules  secured 
by  agents  of  the  Commission,  shows  the  economic  history  and  present 
financial  condition  of  8  typical  Polish  families  whose  heads  were 
foreign  bom,  and  2  typical  lamiUes  of  the  second  generation. 
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Tablb  22.— JBoonomie  Mffory  and  preMerU  JInancUd  amditiomi^ 


Dats  reported. 


Teea  in  locality: 
Head 


FamllT 

PieMotnoosehoklslse 

Number  of  membefs  10  yean  or  oTer 

Male 

Female 

Prerloas  location 

Prevloas  oocapatkm 

Value  of  property  brought  to  locality 

Oooopaoon  in  locality  previous  to  purchase. 


Wacwpvweek. 
Teaa  floq»loyad. 


Flist  lend  leased.  • 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Terms 

Condition 


First  land  bought. 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 
Price 


PoUsh. 


Family  1. 


15. 
13. 
2.. 
2., 
1.. 
1 


Arcadia.Wis. 

Farmer 

$300 

None 


None. 


1894. 
20... 
$500. 


Timif. 


Oondltko. 


Ooeupation  until  Uying  could  be  made  fhsm 
umd. 

Number  of  yean 

BamingB  per  day 

Acres  <^  land  now  owned 

Acres  tillable 

Bentedland 

Acres. 

Terms 

LiTe  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle , 


Sheep 

Swine 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements. 

Livestock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property. 
Gross  value  of  all 
Indebtedness. 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  all  property , 


property. 


$200   cash, 
$300  mort- 


All  in  culti- 
vation. 


None. 


Family  2. 


30. 
M. 
6.. 


4 

8 

1 

Germany 

At  home..... 

None 

On  tether's 
fum;  well 
drilHng. 

No  wages  on 
farm:  $7.50 
asdnUer. 

WeU  driller, 
7;  father's 
liMm,28. 


U 


1905 

147 

of  crops... 
acres  in 

cultivation; 

good  house; 

large  bam. 
None 


20.... 
19.... 
None. 


$1,000. 
$S4... 

v-Q  .  .  . 

$75. . . 
$30... 
$i;214. 


$200... 

"$i,bi4i; 


None. 


None. 


147 

147..^^.. 
i  of  crops. 


11 
3. 


Family  3. 


27., 

27. 

8.. 

8.. 

2.. 

1.. 


Gennany 

At  home..... 

None 

On   tether's 
term. 

Part  of  prof- 
its. 


17. 


None. 


1809. 
80... 
$800. 


$550  cash; 
supports 
tether. 


Old  house 
and  bam; 
60  acres 
cultivated. 

None 


80.... 
60... 
None. 


Family  4. 


42. 

38. 
8.. 


5 

2 

Germany.... 

At  home 

None 

On   tetheei 


No 


20.... 

N(me. 


1887.. 

leo... 

$1,400. 


$500    cash; 
$800  mort- 

g»  8  •,' 
yean;8p« 

cent. 


80  acres  cul- 
tivated; 
old  house 
and  bam. 

None 


10. 
2.. 


$386... 
$150... 
$600... 

$60.... 
$1^006.. 


$318. 
$788. 


$4i)00. 
$5/0.. 
$120.. 
$400.. 
$50... 
$5,140. 
None. 


$5,140. 


185... 
150... 
None. 


26. 


13. 
12. 


$9,000.. 
$612... 
$375... 
$1,000.. 
$9400.. 
$20,087. 


$8,000.. 

$i2.b^'. 
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Polish. 


Family  S. 


«) 

30 

4 

4 

1 

3 

Qtsmajxy. 
Trtlor.... 

None 

Nona 


Family  6. 


None. 


liome- 


1800... 

IflO 

$140)0 

stead. 
Homestoaded 

cash  land. 


An  wQd  land; 
nobnUdln^B. 


Fannlaboror. 


Not  reported. 

340 

20O 

None 


13. 
3., 


37 

18 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Germany 

AtKhool 

None 

Section  hand 
and  term  la- 
borer. 

t7M , 


Family?. 


71. 


120 

$150  year 

60  acres  tUlabl^ 

old  house  and 

bam. 


1902.. 
120... 
13,000. 


*  ••••••••* 


$1(000  cash, 
$l,fiOO  mort- 
(age,  6  per 
eant. 


00  acres  tillable: 
old  house  and 


Nome. 


160... 
86.... 
None. 


11 

11 

10 

8 

4 

4 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Farmer 

$250.., 

None 


None. 


90 

$5,000. 


Ezofaancedland 
In     Arcadia; 


land 

la; 
balance  mort- 


80  acres  culti- 
vated; o  1  d 
house  and 
bam. 

None 


Family  8. 


14 

14 

3 

8 

2 

1 

WhitehaU,  Wis. 
Farm  laborer... 

None 

Farm  laborer... 


Polish- A  msrtoan. 


FamDyl. 


$6. 


None. 


1908. 

40.. 

$600. 


$200  oash;  $800 
mortgase,  6 
percent. 


380... 
258... 
None. 


$17,060. 
$366... 
$50.... 
$400... 
$50.... 
$17,865. 


$8,000. 


$14,866. 


33. 
6.. 
16. 
20. 


$6,000. 
$830.. 
$150.. 
$660.. 
$50... 
$7,680. 


$3,060. 


20. 
11. 


10. 


$12,000. 
$1,460.. 
$176... 
$1,760.. 
$100... 
$15,486. 
None.. 


$16,486. 


4  acres  In  ooltl- 
yatloo;  bal- 
anee  bmrii 
and  stompy. 

Farm  laborer... 


Not  reported. 
80 


!?, 


one. 


33 

29.. 

7 

3 , 

1 

1 

Bora  here. 


On      father's 
form. 


No 


None. 


1809. 
160.. 
$600. 


Bdu^t  firom 
Imer;  sap- 
ports  him; 
no  security. 


80  acres  eoltl- 
yated;  old 
house  and 
bam. 

None 


160... 
80.... 
Nona. 


7. 
3. 


3. 


$3,000. 
$250.. 
$70... 
$100.. 
$40... 
$3,460. 


$2,000. 
$21... 
$1,439. 


23. 

6.. 


9. 


$6,000. 

$1,065. 
$200.. 
$625.. 
$50... 
$6,940. 


FamUy2. 


28. 
19. 
3. 

%, 
1. 
1. 
Bom 


On  father's 
farm. 


No 


NODft. 


loon 

160. 
$6,80li 

Boo^t  from 
tether,  paid 
him  $4,900; 
assomed  tai- 
debtednsss 
$1,600. 

All  tilUbU 
land. 


NODft. 


$600. 


$6,440. 


16S. 
160. 
Nona. 


IS. 
4. 

13. 

$8,000. 
$786. 

$150. 
$900. 

$100. 
$9,936. 

$6,500. 

$8,436. 
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Table  22. — Eeonomie  kittofy  and  pre$enl  financial  otmdUioni  o/cirtam 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS  RAI8BD  AND 


Products. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dnoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

Pro. 
duoed. 

Soil 

Barley 

•70 
106 
230 
320 
20 

$166 
60 
425 
760 
90 
32 
07 
94 

sn 
■*ioo* 

...... 

Com 

t28 
40 
24 

5 
14 

6 
68 
26 
15 

*  "$6* 

"'lis' 

35 

133 

300 
200 

23 
102 

60 

73 
9 

40 

"sioo* 

'"'73' 
9 
40 

Hay 

Oato 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Wheat 

'"'68' 
26 
16 

06 
60 
60 
18 

'"'ib' 

60 
18 

Dairy  Diodacts 

Live  stock. 

PoultfT  Droducts 

69 

0 

Total 

216 

104 

977 

177 

800 

822 

1,703 

6(B 

Supplementary  Inmme                     ^  .  ^  ^ 

Farm  exDendllores.  farm  labor 

125 

$tt 

1 
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SOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  2  YEARS). 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

107 

21 

100 

170 

8 

$96 

27 

148 

876 

20 

$130 

225 
80 
25 

f     $110 

120 

320 

960 

25 

210 

200 

186 

23 

25 

$17 
8 

56 
118 

10 

$11 

113 

57 

8 

86 

216 

300 

3 

46 

50 

88 

$175 
83 

f   $196 

99 

225 

840 

20 

210 

75 

150 

75 

25 

"iiso' 

75 
26 

58 

225 

80 

25 

23 
25 

9 

118 

67 

3 

4 

185 
5 

$4 

185 

20 

20 

5 

721 

250 

1,067 

460 

2,179 

234 

801 

184 

801 

278 

1,231 

144 

•  $60 

$136 

•From  daughter. 
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SOUTHESV  miHOIS,  POUSH  GSVERAI  PABMEBS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Polish  agricultural  colonies  of  southern  Illinois  are  in  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Perry  counties.  These  counties  are  situated  m 
the  south-central  part  of  the  State.  A  large  percentage  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  southwestern  part  of  Jefferson,  northeastern  part  of  Perry, 
and  southeastern  part  or  Washington  counties  are  Polish.  The  only 
lines  of  demarkation  of  the  different  colonies  are  the  parishes.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  only  one  colony — that  is,  all  the  outgrowth  of  one 
settlement  which  was  started  in  Kadom  in  1872.  At  present  Radom 
has  probably  300  or  400  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Poles.  Other 
important  Polish  communities  are  centered  about  Dubois,  a  smdil 
town  4  miles  south  of  Radom  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  at 
Tamaroa,  a  village  of  probably  1,200  inhabitants,  located  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Perry  Coimty,  also  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  and  at 
SheUer,  in  Jefferson  Coimty. 

The  area  most  thickly  settled  with  Polish  farmers  yaries  from  10 
to  25  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  12  miles  north  and  south. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  Polish  population,  by  coimties,  were 
ascertained  by  mterviews  with  township  assessors,  pnests  of  different 
parishes,  and  church  secretaries.  While  not  exact,  they  are  as  accu- 
rate as  any  that  could  be  obtained  imder  the  circumstances. 

Table  23. — Number  and  distribiUion  of  PolM  and  Polish- American  familiar  WoMng- 

ton,  Jefferson,  and  Ferry  counties,  lU. 


Coimty. 


Number  of 
lamUlfls. 


Males 
over  10 
jmnol 

•go. 


Females 

over  16 

years  of 

age. 


ChlldreD. 


TotiL 


Wtshington 
Jeffenon... 

Total. 


400 
230 
190 


076 
400 
300 


625 
375 
300 


025 
660 
525 


3,225 
1,425 
1,125 


820 


1,376 


1,300 


3,100 


4,775 


Practically  all  the  above-mentioned  families  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Or  the  total,  probably  not  more  than  20  heads  of  families 
are  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  There  are  a  few  Poles  who  are  gro- 
cers^ ^oon  keepers,  and  laborers  in  the  small  towns  within  the 
territory. 


HISTORY  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


The  Poles  b^an  to  come  into  tUs  region  and  to  settle  on  the 
farms  about  1872  and  1873.  At  that  time  the  prevalence  of  wars  in 
Europe  had  caused  a  lai^  movement  of  Poles  from  Prussia  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  military  service. 
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In  the  section  where  the  Polish  colonies  are  now  located  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  had  been  granted  the  even  sections  not  previously 
preempted  or  homesteaded,  for  a  distance  of  14  miles  on  either  side  of 
this  line  of  road.  Before  the  colony  was  started  most  of  this  railroad 
land;  both  north  and  south  of  the  present  limits  of  the  colony ^  had 
been  bought  b^r  individuals  for  farming  purposes,  but  there  was  but 
very  little  prairie  land  on  the  area,  and  oesides  being  covered  with  a 
profuse  growth  of  various  kinds  of  timber  and  brush  the  land  was, 
tor  the  most  part,  not  considered  of  much  value  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

In  1872,  Gen.  John  B.  Turgin,  a  German,  was  retained  by  the  rail- 
road company  to  esijbablish  a  settlement  on  its  holdings  in  this  section. 
Plans  were  laid  by  Mr.  Turrin  for  a  town,  a  railroad  station  was 
located,  and  the  town  was  caJIed  Radom.  Streets  and  lots  were  laid 
out  in  the  woods  and  the  promoter  began  to  obtain  settlers.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  particular  efforts  were  made  to  interest  immigrants 
m  Europe,  but  rather  extensive  advertising  and  personal  solicitation 
were  resorted  to  by  the  promoter,  especially  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities  and  industrial  communities  of  the  Middle  West.  Very  little 
trouble  was  experienced  in  securing  immigrants  to  the  farms,  espe- 
cially as  the  land  was  offered  at  a  reasonable  price  and  favoraole 
terms  of  purchase  were  given. 

No  especial  preparations  were  made  for  immigrants  when  they 
came,  and  in  most  instances  they  were  taken  direct  from  the  railroad 
station  to  the  tract  of  land  the  individual  had  selected.  Inmost 
instances  there  were  no  improvements,  and  the  attention  of  the  new 
settler  was  first  occupied  with  the  erection  of  a  temporary  shelter. 
Many  lived  in  tents  until  log  cabins  could  be  built,  while  others  built 
pole  pens,  often  covered  with  brush,  until  more  permanent  structures 
coula  be  erected.  In  some  cases  the  land  had  b^n  occupied  by 
Americans  who  had  ''squatted''  on  it,  had  built  log  cabins,  and  had 
cleared  from  1  to  3  or  4  acres ;  but  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  there 
were  no  improvements  whatever,  and  all  the  land  was  heavily  covered 
with  timber,  in  most  cases  of  a  quality  inferior  for  maniifacturing 
lumber. 

The  establishment  of  this  colony  was  in  some  respects  different 
from  the  plans  followed  by  many  such  movements.  In  the  first 
place,  practically  all  the  settlers  were  secured  in  this  country  and 
were  people  who  had  spent  from  two  to  ten  years  as  laborers  in  vari- 
ous industries,  and  who  had  a  desire  to  own  homes  and  to  become 
farmers.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders  to  sell,  with  every 
farm,  a  lot  in  the  new  town.  The  uniform  price  for  these  lots  was 
$50.  A  great  many  Poles  who  did  not  buy  rarms  bought  lots,  with 
the  intention  of  ultimately  coining  to  Radom  to  live.  Ifowever,  there 
has  never  been  any  demand  since  the  first  for  the  urban  property,  and 
Radom  has  never  attained  any  importance  as  a  business  center. 

Until  1876  the  a^ent  who  had  promoted  and  directed  the  settlement 
of  the  land  lived  m  Chicago  and  at  intervals  visited  the  colony  to 
locate  prospective  purchasers.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  he  moved 
to  Rad!om  and  all  work  was  directed  from  that  noint.  More  colonists 
came  in  1876  than  in  any  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand  a 
great  many  who  had  contracted  for  land  in  previous  years  moved 
away.    Many  bought  tJbeir  land  and  invested  such  aavings  as  they 
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had  in  a  first  payment,  continuing  to  work  at  their  old  occupations 
until  money  could  be  made  to  buy  tools  or  make  improvements.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  purchasers  moved  immediately  to  the  land, 
which  thev  be^an  to  clear  and  make  other  improvements  upon.  The 
early  settlers  frequently  received  assistance  from  their  children,  who 
sometimes  remained  at  work  in  the  cities,  contributing  their  earnings 
to  help  pay  off  the  indebtedness  on  the  land. 

TBBM8  OF  PUROHASB. 

The  terms,  of  purchase  were  especially  favorable.  The  land  was 
sold  without  improvements.  There  was  no  set  price,  but  the  mini- 
mum was  $5  and  the  maximum  $12  per  acre.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  operation  the  railroad  sold  some  land  as  low  as  $4  per  acre. 
This  land  was  of  poorer  quality  and  not  so  accessible  as  tne  other, 
and  the  reduction  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  few 
tracts  which  remained  unsold.  The  price  depended  very  largely  upon 
location,  proximity  to  railroad  or  market,  and  on  the  quahty  of  the 
land.  The  land  was  sold  on  four-year  payments,  the  theory  being 
that  the  purchaser  would  pay  one-fourth  upon  his  agreement  to  take 
the  land  and  the  balance  m  three  equal  annual  installments.  Upon 
the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  purchase  price  the  company  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  a  contract  in  which  it  agreed  to  deliver  a  fee  simple 
title  upon  receipt  of  the  full  purchase  pnce.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  was  charged  upon  all  payments  promptly  met.  However, 
if  any  payment  was  deferred,  the  rate  of  mterest  was  increased  to  7 
per  cent,  the  legal  rate  at  that  time. 

No  contracts  were  given  to  bind  either  the  companj  or  the  pur- 
chaser until  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  pnce  was  paid. 
However,  pajrments  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price 
were  accepted  and  receipt  therefor  given.  The  company  was  very 
lenient  with  purchasers,  and  while  their  agreement  called  for  a  for- 
feiture if  the  land  was  not  paid  for  in  four  years,  this  right  was  not 
often  insisted  on,  and  in  most  cases  time  was  extended.  In  1888  the 
railroad  company  sent  a  representative  to  the  colony,  who  interviewed 
all  purchasers  of  whose  land  forfeiture  could  be  claimed,  and  they  were 
informed  that  the  companv  intended  to  enforce  the  clause  on  a  cer- 
tain date.  Abundance  of  time  was  given  before  the  action  was 
taken,  to  allow  all  who  were  able  to  negotiate  loans  to  do  so.  Many 
who  had  purchased  land^  during  the  early  years  of  the  colony  were 
still  in  arrears,  but  a  majority  of  these  were  able  to  secure  money 
either  from  friends  or  from  banks  or  other  money  lenders.  Where 
contracts  were  forfeited,  the  original  purchaser  was  given  preference 
if  he  desired  to  repurchase  the  land.  Only  four  forfeited  their  equity 
in  the  land  and  left  the  community  entirely.  A  few  others  were 
obliged  to  forfeit  their  holdings  temporarily,  but  they  rebought,  so 
as  not  to  lose  their  improvements.  In  a  few  cases  the  original 
purchaser  was  allowed  to  repurchase  for  less  than  the  price  origi- 
nally agreed  upon.  Another  large  tract  of  undeveloped  land  in  tne 
region  was  owned  by  a  Philadelpnia  syndicate,  which  gave  the  agent 
for  the  railroad  company  the  agency  for  their  land  a£o.  They  sold 
at  about  the  same  prices  as  the  railroad  companj  and  granted  the 
same  terms. 
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OSARAOTBB  OF  TRE  COLONISTS. 


The  Polish  immigrants  who  came  to  the  colony  did  not  come  from 
any  one  locality  in  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, came  from  Chicago,  as,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  a  great  many  Poles  were  .flocking  into  that  city.  Others 
were  attracted  from  the  eastern  parts  of  New  York  ana  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  cheap  land,  the  favorable  terms  of  purchase,  and  the 
presence  of  fellow-countrymen. 

YHiile  both  Russian  and  Austrian  Poles  are  found  in  this  locality,  a 
large  majority  of  the  settlers  are  from  Prussian  Poland.  They  came 
to  a  region  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  brought  only  a  few  per- 
sonal l^lon^in^  in  the  shape  of  coarse,  cheap  bed  clothing,  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  jBelonging  to  the  peasant  classes  in  Europe,  they  had 
b^n  trained  in  the  school  of  hard  work  and  scant  living.  All  started 
their  new  life  with  willing  hands  and  much  enthusiasm,  and  they 
soon  demonstrated  their  aoility  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  tlie 
pioneer. 

A  majority  of  the  immigrants  had  been  eniployed  on  farms  in 
Europe,  either  as  farm  laborers  or  tenants.  Some,  however,  were 
tradesmen  or  laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  Practically  all 
of  the  settlers,  however,  had  been  engaged  in  some  other  occupation 
in  this  country  previous  to  coming  to  lladom,  the  majority  having 
been  employed  as  conmion,  unskilled  laborers,  such  as  railroad  con- 
struction men  or  laborers  in  lumber  yards,  while  others  came  from  the 
copper  mines  of  Michigan  and  the  coal  mines  and  furnaces  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Settling  as  tney  did,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 'first  Polish 
colonists  should  experience  some  hardships.  The  majority  of  them 
exhausted  aU  or  a  greater  part  of  their  savings  in  making  the  first 
payment  on  their  land.  Many  made  an  initial  payment  of  only  $10 
on  a  40-acre  purchase  and  began  the  work  of  clearmg  and  improving 
the  land  without  any  money  to  provide  for  their  famiUes  while  this 
work  was  being  carried  on.  Opportunities  for  outside  employment 
were  scarce  and  wages  were  low. 

PIONBBR  PB0BLBM8. 

The  ignorance  of  the  colonists  of  American  methods  of  farming  and 
of  other  customs  was  a  great  handicap.  There  was  no  one  to  instruct, 
and  this  section  being  very  sparsely  settled  when  they  came  into  it, 
there  was  Uttle  opportunity  to  learn  by  observing  American  farmers. 
Even  those  who  nad  been  on  farms  in  their  native  land  had  farmed 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  on  land  much  better  adapted  to  hand 
cultivation.  Grown  men,  in  many  cases,  could  not  harness  a  horse. 
^  Besides  being  poorly  housed  and  clothed  and  underfed^  in  many 
cases  they  were  the  victims  of  their  shrewd  American  neighbors  in 
making  trades.  They  were  not  good  judges  of  horseflesh,  and  often 
bought  the  cheapest  animal  to  be  found.  In  many  cases  the  horses 
died  before  a  crop  was  well  started,  and  those  that  lived  frequently 
were  not  able  to  do  good  work. 

Despite  the  difiiculties  the  early  settlers  had  to  meet,  the  colony 
grew  steadily.  Recruits  were  constantly  added,  and  aU  who  came 
progressed,  at  first  slowly,  but  as  they  became  better  established 
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and  acquainted  with  methods  of  agriculture,  more  rapidly.  From 
the  time  of  the  establishment  in  1872  until  1876  there  was  a  steady 
but  small  increase;  from  1876  to  1880,  however,  the  growth  was  such 
as  to  establish  clearly  the  success  of  the  settlement.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  Polish  farmers  on  practically  aU  the  land  held  by  the 
railroad  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  and  on  lai^e 
tracts  in  addition.  In  Bolo  and  Dubois  townships  m  Washington 
County  there  are  more  Poles  than  Americans,  and  several  other  town- 
ships m  the  three  counties  have  a  large  Polish  population. 

MATERIAL  PROaRBSS. 

Very  few  settlers  bou^t  less  than  40  or  more  than  80  acres  upon 
firet  settling  in  the  community.  Few,  however,  were  content  to  rest 
with  their  nrst  purchase,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  see  their  way  clear 
to  pay  for  the  first  holding  they  bought  more  land.  In  this  way 
many  settlers  who  started  thirtv  years  ago  with  40  acres,  untillable 
and  not  paid  for,  have  acquired  from  160  to  400  or  500  acres,  paid 
for  and  well  improved.  All  are  not  equally  progressive.  Some  have 
been  content  with  their  first  purchase^  especiafly  where  it  amounted 
to  as  much  as  80  or  120  acres,  but  m  tne  majority  of  cases  more 
than  one  purchase  has  been  made,  and  the  averc^e  farm  owned 
by  representative  Polish  farmers  in  the  locality,  as  shown  by  family 
schedules  collected  by  agents  of  the  commission,  is  147  acres,  with 
500  acres  the  largest  and  40  acres  the  smallest  holding  noted. 

For  many  years  the  payments  on  the  land  and  such  improvements 
as  clearing  and  increasmg  soil  fertility  occupied  the  entire  attention 
of  the  farmers,  and  but  very  few  comfortable  and  attractive  farm- 
houses, bams,  and  other  improvements  in  buildings  were  made. 
However,  with  the  prosperity  which  has  come  during  recent  years  a 
pride  has  developed  which  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  many  com- 
rortable  and  substantial  dwellings  to  take  the  place  of  old  log  cabins 
of  two  and  three  rooms.  Good  bams  have  been  built,  and  as  a  rule 
the  fences  are  also  good.  Very  few  log  houses  are  now  seen  in  the 
community,  and  those  that  are  left  are  fast  being  displaced  by  lai^er 
and  more  attractive  frame  structures. 

The  colonists  who  have  come  in  later  years  have  had  a  much  easier 
time  than  the  early  settlers.  In  the  m^t  place,  most  of  them  had 
been  in  the  United  States  longer  before  turning  to  agriculture  and 
had  accumulated  more  money;  they  also  had  the  advantage  of  advice 
from  feUow-countrymen  who  had  learned  by  experience.  Within 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  railroad  and  other  cneap  lands  having 
been  taken  up  by  earlier  settlers,  the  majority  of  more  recent  home- 
seekers  have  bought  out  Americans  and  obtained  improved  land 
where  crops  could  oe  raised  from  the  beginning. 

Forty-three  typical  families  in  these  settlements  were  selected  for 
investigation  by  the  commission,  among  them  being  families  who 
have  settled  in  the  locality  at  various  times  since  the  establishment 
of  the  colony  in  1872. 

The  heads  of  all  of  these  families  were  foreign-bom,  41  being 
natives  of  Germany  and  2  natives  of  Bussia.  Thirty-seven  came 
from  the  Province  of  Posen. 
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Only  two  of  the  heads  of  families  came  to  the  settlem^its  directly 
from  Europe,  aU  the  remainder  having  lived  for  a  greater  or  less 
period  of  tmie  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  following  their  immi- 
gration. Eighteen  of  the  43  came  to  the  settlements  from  Chicago 
and  6  from  other  parts  of  Illinois.  No  immi^ants  at  present  come 
directly  from  abroad  to  the  farms  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  condition  of  the  land  at  time  of 
purchase ;  the  average  number  of  acres  in  each  of  the  43  farms  under 
consideration;  the  average  price  per  farm  and  per  aore;  and  the 
average  cash  payments  made. 

Table  24. — First  purchase  of  landt  condition j  size  of  famis^  and  price  paid,  4S  typical 

Polish  farms,  southern  lUinois. 


Condition  of  land. 

Number  of 
tanna. 

Average 

number  of 

acres  per 

tanxL 

Average  price  per— 

Average 

cash 
payment 

Fann. 

Acre. 

None  tillable 

27 
6 
2 

4 
6 

62.11 
00.00 
00.00 
70.00 
88.00 

1488 

002 

1,100 

•  1,760 

»2,200 

16 

11 

18 

•  23 

»18 

sas2 

Under  one-fourth  tillable 

658 

One-fourth  and  under  one-half  tillable 

One-half  and  under  three-fourths  tillable. . . 
Three-fourths  or  more  tillable 

1,100 
•  1,026 
»1000 

Total 

43 

•  Not  including  2  not  reporting  complete  data. 
^  Not  Including  3  not  reporting  complete  data. 

Those  settling  on  farms  with  more  than  one-half  their  area  tillable 
are  in  every  instance  the  more  recent  settlers.  When  the  first  set- 
tlers came  to  the  locaUty,  practically  everyone  of  them  bought  land 
that  was  all  in  forest.  The  number  of  acres  represents  only  the  first 
purchase,  and  a  great  majority  have  increased  their  acreage.  None 
bought  under  20  acres  and  only  3  bought  less  than  40  acres;  26 
bought  between  40  and  80  acres,  and  8  per  cent  bought  80  and 
under  120  acres,  while  6  bought  120  and  under  240  acres. 

Of  the  43  heads  of  families,  31  had  been  engaged  in  agriculture 
abroad,  either  as  farmers  on  their  own  account  or  as  farm  laborers, 
while  of  the  remainder  equal  proportions  were  "at  home"  and  in 
miscellaneous  small  trades  or  labor.  Only  4  heads  of  families  who 
lived  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  before  coming  to  this  locality 
had  been  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  country,  the  majority  having 
been  common  laborers  in  mines,  factories,  brickyards,  lumber  yards, 
and  on  railroads,  while  a  few  were  skilled  laborers,  and  one  a  soldier 
in  the  United  State  Army. 

Fifteen  of  the  farmers  mvestigated  were  able  to  make  a  Uving  from 
their  farms  from  the  beginning,  while  25  were  obUged  to  supplement 
their  income  by  borrowing  and  bv  outside  labor  for  one  year,  and  3 
for  two  years  after  coming  to  the  farm.  Various  supplementary 
occupations  were  entered  upon  during  this  period,  among^them  those 
of  farm  laborer,  railroad  laborer,  and  lumberman.  The  incomes 
secured  both  from  farms  and  other  occupations  were  scant,  and  rigid 
economies  had  to  be  practiced.  The  chief  obstacle  was  the  necesaty 
of  clearing  the  land  of  the  brush  and  heavy  timber,  and  the  lack  of 
capital  to  provide  good  stock  and  farming  implements. 
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SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

* 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  station  at  Plumhill,  shows  the  normal  temperature 
and  precipitation  in  Washington  County: 

Normal  monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation, 
[Untted  States  Depftitment  of  Agriculture.    Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1002.] 


Month. 


January. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 

July 


Temper- 

Predpi- 

ature. 

tatioQ. 

•F. 

Itiehes. 

31.2 

2.82 

31.7 

3.05 

42.8 

4.46 

55.2 

3.42 

65.5 

3.90 

73.8 

4.47 

78.3 

3.87 

Month. 


August. . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Year. 


Temper- 
ature. 


54.9 


Precipi- 
tation. 


2.06 
8.42 
2.09 
8.22 
3.04 


40.27 


The  average  date  for  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  is  April  14, 
while  the  first  destructive  frost  in  the  fall  occurs  October  13.  It  is 
seen  that  the  greatest  precipitation  is  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  which  constitute  the  growing  season  for  crops, 
although  there  is  a  fairly  well  distributed  rainfall. 

The  colony  is  scattered  over  a  very  large  area,  and  there  is, 
consequently,  a  large  variety  of  soil  types.  One  of  the  prominent 
soils  m  the  region  is  a  silt  loam,  which  occupies  the  level  prai- 
rie lands.  This  soil  is  marked  by  a  gray  or  yellowish-white  sur- 
face soil  consisting  almost  entirely  of  very  fine  sand  or  silt.  It 
has  an  average  depth  of  about  12  inches,  and  is  usuallv  underlaid 
by  a  whit^e  or  ash-colored  stratum  or  hardpan.  This  soil  is  devoted 
very  largely  to  the  production  of  winter  wheat,  the  vield  being 
usually  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  A  large  area  of  it  is,  how- 
ever, devoted  to  hay,  principally  timothy  and  redtop,  the  yield  being 
from  three-fourths  to  1^  tons  per  acre.  Com  does  not  yield  as  much 
on  this  as  on  the  other  soils  found  and  a  comparatively  small  area 
is  planted  to  this  crop.  The  existence  of  the  hardpan  so  near 
the  surface  and  the  level  contour  greatly  retards  the  drainage. 
The  precipitation  is  carried  oflf  by  artificial  ditches  or  by  seepage 
through  the  soil.  No  deep-rooted  crop  like  clover  or  com  does  very 
well  on  this  soil  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  hardpan  to  the 
surface.  Fruit  trees,  especially  apples,  thrive,  and  pears  also;  in  fact, 
these  two  crops  do  much  better  ttian  any  others.  Practically  every 
farm  has  an  apple  orchard  of  from  one-half  to  5  acres,  or  even  large>. 
These  orchards  are  usually  very  poorly  cared  for,  which  in  large 
measure  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  crop  failures. 

The  most  extensive  soil  type  of  the  locauty  is  a  silt  loam,  consisting 
of  a  very  fine  yellowish  sanav  and  silty  loam,  similar  to  the  prairie  soil, 
but  underlaid  by  a  yellow  clay  subsoU  several  feet  in  thickness.  The 
surface  is  friable  when  dry,  but  when  wet  it  packs  to  a  smooth,  hard 
surface.  The  area  occupied  by  this  soil  type  is  for  the  most  part  grad- 
udly  rolling  or  hilly.  It  was  originally  heavily  covered  with  timber, 
principally  oak,  and  small  areas  of  timber  land  are  found  on  almost 
every  farmstead  at  the  present  time.     Owing  to  its  elevation,  this 
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soil  possesses  the  best  natural  drainage  of  any  soil  type  found  in 
the  re^on.  The  drainage  is  accomplished  in  part  by  seepage  through 
the  soil  and  subsoil  and  in  part  by  surface  flowage.  Because  of 
the  rolling  surface  this  soil  type  is  somewhat  subject  to  erosion, 
along  the  steeper  flanks  of  hills  especially,  and  some  care  is  required 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  gjuUies. 

This  is  the  most  productive  general  type  of  soil  in  this  region, 
and  a  great  diversity  of  crops  can  be  successfully  grown  on  it. 
It  produces  from  12  to  30  busnels  of  wheat  per  acre,  from  25  to  35 
bushels  of  com,  about  the  same  quantity  or  oats,  and  from  three- 
fourths  to  2  tons  of  hay.  Clover  and  other  deep-rooted  crops  can 
be  produced  successfully  because  of  the  absence  of  the  hardpan  com- 
monly found  on  the  prairie  soils.  Apples,  pears,  and  some  peaches 
are  found  on  the  farms  of  this  type;  the  trees  are  thrifty,  and  when 
properly  cared  for  and  the  seasons  are  favorable  good  yields  of  fruit 
are  reahzed. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  size  of  farms  and  general  conditions  of  agriculture  vary  consider- 
ably. The  farms,  both  of  Americans  and  immigrants,  are  devoted  solely 
to  general  farming,  and  only  sufficient  garden  or  truck  crops  are  raised 
to  supply  the  tables  of  the  farmers.  Enough  horses  and  mules  are 
kept  on  all  the  farms  to  supply  the  needs  of  tne  owner  for  work  stock 
on  his  farm,  and  some  farmers  raise  from  one  to  six  colts  a  year. 
Sufficient  milch  cows  are  kept  to  supplv  milk  and  butter  for  the  fam- 
ily, and  from  two  to  twenty-five  more  ho^  than  are  required  for  home 
use.  No  milk  is  sold,  but  at  some  period  of  the  year  almost  every 
farmer  sells  some  butter.  Nearly  every  Polish  family  sells  considera- 
ble poultry  and  poultry  products,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source 
amounts  to  $300  to  $400  per  year  for  some  famihes.  The  principal 
crops  are  com,  wheat,  hay,  and  oats.  The  average  farm,  as  shown 
by  family  schedules,  is  147.2  acres,  and  120  acres  is  the  median 
farm.  None  are  smaller  than  40  acres  and  the  largest  owned  by  a 
Polish  farmer  is  500  acres.  This  land  varies  in  value  from  $15  to 
$60  per  acre,  according  to  size  of  tract,  improvements,  fertility, 
location,  and  convenience  to  market. 

Com  is  raised  by  every  farmer,  and  a  greater  acreage  is  devoted 
to  this  than  to  any  other  one  crop.  The  principal  part  of  this  crop 
is  fed  to  Uve  stocK  kept  on  the  farms.  (Jom  seems  better  adapted 
to  soils  and  climate  and  gives  a  better  proportionate  yield  per  acre 
than  any  other  crop  grown.  While  some  tarmers  cut  the  com  and 
feed  the  fodder  ana  stalks  to  cattle,  most  of  it  is  left  on  the  stalk 
until  ripe  and  husked,  leaving  the  stalk  standing;  stock  is  then  turned 
into  the  fields  to  feed  on  the  cornstalks  through  the  fall  and  winter. 

Winter  wheat  is  the  principal  money  crop  of  the  region,  the 
yield  varying  from  10  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  with  about  15  to 
20  bushels  as  the  average.  The  yield  is  dependent  very  largely 
on  the  weather  conditions  in  fall  and  winter.  This  crop  does  not 
give  as  large  a  proportionate  return  in  this  section  as  corn.  In 
most  instances  ail  of  the  crop  except  enough  for  seeding  purposes 
is  sold.  A  few  farmers  carry  wheat  to  loctu  mills  and  excnange  it 
for  flour,  but  generally  wheat  is  sold  and  the  flour  bought  from 
a  dealer.    Hay  is  grown  by  every  farmer  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
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the  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm,  and  a  great  many  farmers  have  a 
surplus  for  sale. 

'nmothy  and  redtop  are  the  principal  grasses.  Very  little  clover 
is  grown,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  ordmarily  it  is  hard  to  secure 
a  stand.  Cowpeas  are  sowed,  but  not  extensively.  They  are  used 
both  for  hay  and  for  green  manuring,  some  farmers  sowing  them 
broadcast  in  the  comfields  at  the  last  plowing. 

Oats  are  not  raised  extensively  and  a  good  crop  is  not  secured  in 
more  than  six  out  of  ten  years,  and  at  times  the  oat  crop  is  a  complete 
failure.  Very  little  of  the  oats  grown  in  this  locaUty  are  sold,  but 
are  fed  to  live  stock  on  the  farm  where  grown.     Irish  potatoes  are 

flanted  by  every  family,  and  a  larger  area  is  given  to  this  crop  by 
*olish  farmers  than  by  Americans.  The  Polish  people  consume 
more  potatoes  than  Americans,  and  a  great  many  plant  enough  to 
have  a  surplus  for  market.  Garden  and  truck  crops  are  raised  onlv 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  There  are  no  avail- 
able markets,  and  if  there  were  it  would  be  impossible  to  devote 
any  time  to  market  gardening  and  foUow  the  system  of  farming  now 
carried  on  near  Radom. 

Table  25  showB  the  number  of  farms  producing  the  various  crops 
generally  grown  in  the  community,  the  average  amount  of  each  crop 
grown  per  farm,  and  the  value  of  the  crop.  It  is  seen  from  this 
table  that  every  farm  reporting  produced  com,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
wheat,  while  more  than  three-4ourths  of  the  total  number  investi- 
gated produced  oats. 

Tjlble  25. — Average  quantity  and  value  per  /arm  of  cro^  raised  and  sold,  43  typical 

Polish  farms,  souihem  lUinois, 


Crops. 


Com 

Hay 

Oati 

Potatoes. . 

Ryo 

Wheat 

SmaUfrolt 


Number 

of  fums 

produdos. 


43 
43 
34 
43 

1 
43 

1 


Average  ■ 


Quantity. 


Buthelt, 

634 

•  13 

112 

60 

8 

289 


Value. 


1391 

130 

•7 

35 

8 

310 

13 


•  Tons.  ft  Quantity  not  reported. 

Tablb  26. — Classification  oj  live  stock,  43  typical  Polish  farms,  southern  Illinois. 


Xlnd  of  ttre  stock. 


Cows 

Horses  and  mulis 
Other  neat  cattle. 

atieep 

Swine. 


Num- 
ber of 
fkrms 
report- 
mg. 


43 
43 

41 

8 
43 


Number  of  farms  reporting— 


2  or  3. 


16 
6 

13 
1 
1 


4  to  6. 


2G 

27 

16 

1 

3 


7  to  9. 


1 
8 
4 
1 

10 


10  to 
15. 


1 
3 

4 
15 


15  to 
25. 


1 
5 


25 
and 
over. 


8 


Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals re- 
ported 


181 
243 
212 
83 
700 


Aver- 

value 

per 

head. 


828 

103 

14 

4 

6 


48296''— YOL  22—11- 
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DfPBOYBMSNTS,  BUILDINOS,  AND  SXTBBOUKDINQa. 

Erery  year  brin^  material  improvement  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  homes  of  the  roUsh  farmers  and  in  sanitary  conditions  also. 
When  they  first  settled  in  this  locality,  many  built  their  stables 
adjoining  the  houses  and  manifested  no  pnde  whatever  in  the 
appearance  of  the  home.  Ideals  have  changed;  however,  and  some 
of  the  best  country  residences  are  the  homes  of  Polish  farmers. 
Shade  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  attractive  lawns  with  both 
grass  and  flowers  surround  the  houses.  In  many  homes  there  are 
telephones,  another  mark  of  the  modem  farmer.  Each  farm  has 
barns  and  cribs  sufficient  to  store  all  crops  raised  on  the  farm  and  to 
provide  shelter  for  all  the  live  stock.  The  outhouses  are  frequently 
painted  and  are  usually  in  good  repair. 

MABKBTS   AND  MABEBTINO  FAOnJTIBS. 

Ample  markets  for  the  crops  raised  exist  within  comparatively 
easy  reach  of  the  farmers.  The  railroad  facilities  are  good.  Tlie 
mam  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  runs  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction  through  the  colony,  connecting  it  with  the  markets  north 
and  south.  The  western  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  crosses  the  nortl.jrn  part  of  the  settlement  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  providing  excellent  connections  with  St.  Louis  and 
southern  points.  The  Wabash,  Chester,  and  Western  Railroad  runs 
in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction  across  the  eastern  part  of  the 
colony.  Farm  products  are  marketed  at  the  small  towns  located 
on  the  various  railroad  lines  and  all  provisions,  farm  machinery, 
etc.,  are  purchased  at  these  towns.  Eacn  town  has  at  least  one  gram 
elevator,  where  all  kinds  of  grain  are  bought.  All  other  farm  prod- 
ucts are  sold  to  the  local  nierchants  and  produce  dealers. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  stock  buyers  are  constantly 
driving  through  the  country  buying  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  ana 
sheep,  and  as  there  is  always  keen  competition,  good  prices  are 
reahzed  for  the  live  stock.  Animals  are  generally  bougnt  on  the 
farm  with  the  understanding  that  the  farmer  deliver  them  at  a  con- 
venient railroad  point.  The  most  distant  point  of  the  colony  is  not 
more  than  9  miles  from  a  railroad  shipping  station. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  if  there  is  but  little  rain  the 
roads  are  good,  but  when  the  winter  frosts  and  rains  set  in  they 
become  almost  impassable,  except  to  horseback  riders.  This  fact 
causes  most  farmers,  especially  those  living  some  distance  from 
market^  to  market  their  products  as  early  m  the  fall  as  possible. 
There  is  no  cooperative  marketing,  though  some  effort  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  farmers  to  establish  a  farmers'  ele- 
vator. One  elevator  in  the  colony,  located  at  Radom,  is  operated 
by  a  Pole,  and  a  great  number  of  rolish  farmers  who  are  closer  to 
other  markets  come  to  this  elevator  because  they  prefer  to  trade 
with  a  member  of  their  own  race.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  carried  on  by  these  farmers  is  with  Americans.  A  great  part 
of  the  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  sold  by  the  farmers  are  exchanged 
for  dry  goods  and  groceries  at  near-by  stores,  especially  when  only 
small  amounts  are  to  be  marketed,  lliere  are  produce  houses  in  all 
the  towns,  which  pay  a  good  price  for  dairy  ana  poultry  product9. 
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FBOPEBTY  OWNED. 

This  colony  is  essentially  a^cultural,  and  practically  all  the 
money  inrested  by  Polish  residents  is  in  farms  and  the  personal 
property  essential  to  farming.  There  are  a  few  Poles  in  business  in 
the  different  towns,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  comparatively 
little  money  is  invested  in  commercial  enterprises.  It  has  been 
estimated  tnat  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  Polish  farmers  located  in  this 
colony  are  landowners,  and  either  hold  a  feensimple  title  to  their 
land  or  possess  a  valuable  equity.  None  of  the  older  settlers  have 
indebtediiees  on  their  land — that  is,  on  first  purchases — ^though  some 
who  have  bought  additional  real  estate  in  later  years  have  not  fully 
paid  for  it. 

Of  the  43  typical  farms  investigated  there  were  none  with  less 
than  one-half  or  the  land  in  a  tillable  condition  and  only  5  with 
less  than  three-fourths  tillable^  while  the  remaining  38  show  three- 
fourths  or  more  capable  of  bemg  tilled.  Only  2  of  the  farms  have 
an  area  of  less  than  80  acres  and  none  have  imder  40,  while  14  are 
between  80  and  120  acres,  11  are  between  120  and  160  acres,  10  are 
160  or  over  and  less  than  240  in  extent,  while  6  have  240  acres  or 
more. 

Of  the  farms  investigated,  the  5  with  more  than  one-half  and  less 
than  three-fourths  of  their  area  tillable,  have  an  average  area  of  124 
acres,  and  an  average  value  of  $34  per  acre,  or  $4,170  per  farm;  the 
remaining  38,  or  those  with  three-fourths  or  more  of  their  area  under 
cultivation,  average  150  acres  to  the  farm,  and  are  valued  at  $42 
per  acre,  or  $6,264  per  farm.  The  values  given  for  farms  are  those 
placed  on  them  by  their  owners,  and  are  probably  a  little  higher 
than  their  market  value,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  vidues 
of  improvements  are  overestimate.  The  price  of  land  has  been 
constantly  advancing  for  the  past  ten  years. 

All  debts  which  exist  in  the  colony  are  for  lands  or  improvements 
thereon.  The  Polish  farmers  have  in  many  ways  surpassed  their 
American  neighbors^  considering  their  opportunities  ana  the  adverse 
conditions  confrontmg  the  ear^  settlers.  In  many  instances  they 
have  assumed  debts  for  land  ana  other  obligations  which  the  average 
American  would  consider  hazardous,  but  nearly  always  they  have 
been  able  to  discharge  these  obligations.  Many  of  those  who  came 
to  the  colony  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  with  only  a  few  household 
effects  of  practically  no  value,  and  bought  on  credit  land  which  had 
to  be  cleared  before  a  crop  could  be  raisM,  now  have  large  farms,  with 
herds  of  live  stock,  and  money  in  the  bank.  Several  farmers  have 
as  much  as  $5,000  loaned  to  fellow-coimtrymen  at  a  good  rate  of 
interest,  besides  owning  fertile,  weU-improved  farms.  One  farmer, 
who  came  to  this  locality  thirty  years  ago  with  no  money,  owns  $20,000 
worth  of  mortgages  in  addition  to  260  acres  of  improved  land. 

It  is  true  that,  while  struggling  to  financial  independence,  the 
inhabitants  did  not  maintain  a  very  high  standard  of  living,  and  that 
in  each  case  the  whole  family,  which  was  usually  large,  worked  hard 
and  incessantly.  YHuIe  a  great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  out  of 
debt  and  make  more  than  a  good  living,  the  spirit  of  economy  and 
thrift  which,  more  than  any  otiier  cause,  has  enabled  them  to  prosper, 
is  still  manifest. 
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The  next  shows  the  net  value  of  personal  property  and  real  estate 
owned  by  the  families  investigated.  From  this  it  appears  that  22 
of  the  43  farmers  reporting  own  real  estate  valued  at  $2,500  to 
$5;000,  and  18  farmers  value  their  farms  at  $5,000  and  imder  $10,000, 
while  3  own  farms  valued  at  $10,000  or  more.  Live  stock  and  imple- 
ments on  9  farms  are  valued  at  more  than  $500  and  less  than  $1,000; 
on  19  farms,  at  more  than  $1,000  and  lees  than  $1,500;  on  14  farms, 
at  more  than  $1,500  and  less  than  $2,500;  and  on  1  farm,  at  more 
than  $2,500  and  less  than  $5,000.  Sixteen  of  the  43  farmers  report- 
ing had  crops  on  hand  valued  at  from  $100  to  $250;  20  farmers  had 
crops  valued  at  more  than  $250  and  less  than  $500 ;  5  farmers,  more 
than  $500  and  less  than  $1,000;  and  2  farmers,  more  than  $1,000  and 
less  than  $1,500.  Ten  of  the  43  families  investigated  reported  their 
total  property  as  being  worth  more  than  $2,500  and  less  than  $5,000, 
24  own  property  valued  at  $5,000  and  less  than  $10,000,  and  9  value 
their  property  at  $10,000  or  over. 

Table  27. — N€t  value  oj  M  personal  and  real  propertff  now  owned,  43  topical  Polith 

familiet,  iotUhem  ilhnoii. 


Net  value. 

Land  and 

improva- 

menta. 

Livestock 

andlmpte- 

mente. 

Crops  on 
hand. 

Total 
proiMtrty. 

nOO  aod  imder  1260 

16 

20 

5 

2 

1250  and  under  1600 

$600  and  under  $1.000 

9 

•19 

14 

1 

$1,000  and  underlie 

$1,500  and  under  $2,500 

$2i506  and  under  $6,000 , 

22 
9 
9 
2 
1 

10 

$6i666  and  under  $71500 

10 

$7,500  and  under  $10,000 

8 

$10,000  and  under  $15,000 

7 

$15,000  or  over. . , , ^ ,,  x 

2 

TotaL 

43 

43 

43 

41 

In  the  statement  which  follows  is  presented  a  general  financial 
summary  for  the  43  farms  under  consideration.  This  shows  a  total 
real-estate  valuation  of  $258^890  for  the  43  farms.  The  number  of 
farms  showing  indebtedness  is  unusually  small;  4  farms  report  a  total 
indebtedness  of  $2,350.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  tois  is  below 
the  true  figures,  however,  although  as  noted  above  the  majority  of 
the  farms  in  the  locality  are  free  from  debt.  Another  interesting 
fact  brought  out  by  this  statement  is  the  increase  in  real-estate  hold- 
ings. The  aggregate  amount  purchased  by  the  43  farmers  on  first 
coming  to  the  locality  was  3,017  acres.  Inese  holdings  have  been 
increased  to  6,322  acres.  The  increase  in  value,  although  normal, 
has  been  even  more  marked;  the  land  was  bought  for  an  average  of 
$11  per  acre  and  is  now  valued  at  $41  per  acre.  The  present  valua- 
tion IS  probably  a  little  higher  than  the  price  the  land  would  bring 
in  open  market. 

Farms  leased  and  owned: 

Total  fonns  of  race 43 

Average  size  of  farm,  acres 147.02 

Median  farm,  acres 120. 00 

Kind  of  farms: 

General 43 
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First  purchase 43 

Total  number  oi  acres «  2, 697 

Average  acres  per  farm «  62. 72 

Total  value o|26,895 

Average  value  per  fairm o  1708 

Average  value  per  acre « |11 

Farms  now  owned 43 

Total  number  of  acres , 6, 322 

Number  of  acres  tillable 4, 119 

Number  of  acres  not  tillable 2, 203 

Present  value  of  farms  now  owned: 

Land  and  improvements $258, 890 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  farm |6, 021 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre |4I 

Number  of  farms  showing  indebtednesa 4 

Total  indebtedness. $2, 350 

Average  indebtedness  per  farm 1588 

Gross  value  of  all  property $361, 492 

Net  value  of  all  property $359,142 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per  farm $8,352 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  among  ^  these  Polish  farmers  constantly 
improves  with  length  of  residence  in  this  country.  It  is  very  easy  to 
distinguish  the  older  settlers  from  those  who  have  come  more  recently. 
Their  nouses  are  cleaner  and  better  furnished,  and  usually  in  a  bett^ 
state  of  repair;  more  furniture  is  evident  and  it  is  of  better  quality. 
Every  family  has  some  form  of  conveyance,  the  poorer  ones  using  the 
farm  wagon.  In  most  instances  the  farmers  own  either  a  buggy  or 
surrey,  frequently  both. 

There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  many  of  the  earlier  established  and 
more  prosperous  farmers'  houses  from  the  well-kept  and  fairly  weU- 
fumished  nomes  of  American  farmers,  with  at  least  a  parlor,  and 
frequently  both  parlor  and  family  living  room,  in  addition  to  the 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  and  kitcnen.  Li  families  where  there  are 
children  who  have  been  reared  in  this  country  the  homes  are  always 
more  orderly  and  show  clearly  that  more  care  is  given  to  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  than  in  the  homes  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  or 
of  those  who  have  no  children.  A  great  many  of  the  young  women 
of  the  colony  have  been  and  are  now  employed  as  domestic  servants 
in  American  homes,  principally  in  St.  Louis  and  neighboring  towns. 
The  knowledge  they  nave  acquired  while  engaged  in  such  work  has 
been  imparted  to  their  parents,  with  the  result  that  many  household 
improvements  have  been  made.  Ordinarily  the  Polish  woman  of  this 
class  is  not  a  good  housekeeper.  She  finds  the  outdoor  work  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  more  congenial,  and  the  house  is  often  neglected 
while  she  toils  among  the  crops.  Among  the  poorer  families  very  little 
care  is  given  to  the  home;  the  house  is  often  in  a  state  of  disor- 
der, the  Kitchen  is  unclean,  and  usually  that  food  is  served  which  can 
be  most  quickly  prepared  The  fare  is  very  coarse  and  often  pre- 
pared unaer  very  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions.  However,  m  a 
majority  of  cases  the  living  conditions  are  better  than  with  people  of 
the  same  class  employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries. 
The  principal  food  is  meat  (chiefly  pork),  white  potatoes,  and  coffee, 

«  Not  including  5  farms,  320  acres,  not  reporting  complete  data. 
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items  of 


whfle  vegetables  in  season,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  fruit  are  it< 
considerable  importance  in  the  daily  dietary  of  the  household. 

All  children  are  taught  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  and 
both  boys  and  girls  are  kept  at  work  most  of  the  time,  except  when 
at  school.  The  adult  girls  who  stay  at  home  in  many  of  tne  more 
prosperous  families  work  very  little  in  the  field,  and  some  do  no  outdoor 
work,  but  a  majority  of  the  girls,  if  unmarried  at  the  age  of  17  or  18, 
secure  outside  employment.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  more  wealthy 
farmers  devote  practically  all  their  attention  to  household  duties, 
and  some  have  made  very  commendable  progress  in  beautifying 
their  homes  and  making  them  attractive  ana  comfortable. 

OPPORTUNmES  FOR   EMPLOYMENT. 

Opportunities  for  employment  in  the  community  are  limited.  No 
industries  are  located  within  convenient  reach  of  the  colony.  A 
large  number  of  the  young  women  secure  work  in  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Ashley,  CentraUa,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Nashville;  but  most 
of  the  yoimg  people  who  desire  emplojrment  move  to  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago,  where  wages  are  higher,  occupations  are  more  varied,  and  the 
social  environment  is  more  attractive.  The  men  enter  factories  of 
various  kinds  as  skilled  or  often  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  women 
usually  find  employment  as  domestic  servants,  shop  girls,  and  fac- 
tory hands.  Coal  mines,  both  north  and  south  of  the  colony,  employ 
a  large  number  of  laborers,  but  the  Poles  have  manifested  no  tend- 
ency to  enter  this  industry.  A  few  who  live  near  the  railroads  find 
employment  as  section  hands.  There  is  but  little  demand  for  farm 
laborers,  except  among  the  American  farmers,  who  occasionally 
employ  help  during  the  planting  season  and  at  harvest  time.  The 
wages  paia  farm  hands  are  comparatively  low  even  for  inmiigrant 
agncultural  laborers,  varying  from  $15  to  $20  per  month,  including 
board  and  washing.  Employment  can  sometimes  be  obtained  the 
entire  year  at  this  work :  but  as  a  usual  practice  laborers  employed 
by  the  month  are  hired  ror  a  period  extending  from  April  to  October 
or  November.  Transient  farm  hands  earn  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day, 
including  board,  during  the  harvesting  season,  when  the  highest  wages 
are  paid. 

SOCIAL  UFE. 

The  social  side  of  life  is  quite  prominent  in  this  Polish  conmmnity. 
Social  gatherings,  dances,  and  picnics  are  the  principal  forms  of 
amusement  and  recreation.  The  churches  in  the  various  communi- 
ties are  factors  of  much  importance  in  fostering  sociability.  A  picnic 
is  given  annually  at  Radom,  under  the  auspices  of  tiie  church  at  that 
place,  at  which  refreshments  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tihe  church. 
This  and  other  similar  enterprises  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  people  to  enjoy  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  some 
material  aid  for  religious  purposes.  A  brass  band  at  Radom  com- 
posed of  the^  Polish  young  men  of  the  community  surroimding  the 
town,  often  gives  concerts  and  goes  to  other  communities  in  the  colony 
to  furnish  music  at  public  gatherings. 

Various  oiganizaUons  are  connected  with  the  church,  both  for 
young  men  and  for  older  members,    "lliese  are  in  a  sense  benefit  soci- 
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eties  with  certain  social  features.  In  fact,  practically  the  whole 
social  life  of  the  cornxnunity  revolves  around  the  church.  In  winter, 
owing  to  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads  and  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  social  me  of  the  conmiunity  as  a  whole  is  very  much 
limited  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  visiting  from  house  to  house.  It  is 
in  the  sunmier  and  early  fall  that  the  social  season  reaches  its  height. 
Almost  every  Simday  there  is  a  gathering,  sometimes  for  a  dance, 
sometimes  for  other  forms  of  general  entertainment  and  amusement. 
There  is  little  class  or  caste  among  the  Poles  in  this  locaUty.  Rich 
and  poor  meet  together  on  equal  terms.  Weddings  and  chnstenings 
here  as  elsewhere  among  roles  are  always  events  of  much  social 
importance. 

There  is  little  soci^  intercourse  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  few  belong  to  a  conmion  church.  The  inability  of  many  of 
the  older  Poles  to  speak  English  is  also  a  barrier  to  companionship 
with  the  Americans.  The  vounger  generation,  who  are  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  Enghsn,  fed  tms  restriction  less  keenly  and 
associate  more  freely  with  the  natives  than  do  their  parents. 

There  is  Uttle  race  prejudice  compared  with  that  manifested  in 
former  years,  when  the  colony  was  m  its  infancy.  In  those  days, 
chiefly  because  of  the  clannishness  of  the  Poles  and  their  low  standard 
of  living,  considerable  prejudice  existed.  This  has  gradually  disap- 
peared as  a  result  of  the  capacity  the  colonists  have  shown  for 
miproving  their  condition  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and 
their  uniform  fair  dealing  and  willingness  to  meet  their  obligations. 

OHUBOH  AND  BEUOIOUS  LIFE. 

The  Poles  display  great  activity  in  the  various  branches  of  religious 
work  carried  on  by  tne  church.  An  evidence  of  their  interest  in  this 
regard  is  witnessed  in  the  excellent  appearance  of  their  church  build- 
ings and  parish  houses.  At  Dubois,  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit, 
a  church  was  nearing  completion,  which,  together  with  the  parish 
house  and  parochial  school  buildiiig  at  that  place,  will  have  a  value 
of  approximately  $60,000.  The  church  has  a  meinbership  of  about 
180  ramilies,  composed  almost  entirely  of  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity. 
Radom  is  the  religious  headquarters  of  the  whole  colony.  At  that 
place  the  church,  while  better  than  the  average  in  coimtry  conmiuni- 
ties,  is  a  frame  structure,  not  nearly  as  pretentious  as  the  one  at 
Dubois.  The  Poles  have  at  Radom  two  Ift^©  parochial  school  build- 
ings, built  of  brick  and  of  good  design.  These  schools  have  dormi- 
tory facilities  and  about  75  to  100  boarding  students  are  accommo- 
dated during  each  session.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  325 
families  at  this  place,  of  which  about  300  are  Poles.  Besides  the  two 
churches  above  mentioned  there  is  one,  established  in  1901,  at  a 
small  place  called  Posen,  located  in  Washington  County,  about  9  or 
10  miles  west  of  Radom,  and  one,  founded  in  1899,  with  a  congrega- 
tion of  40  families,  at  Sheller,  a  small  railroad  station  on  the  Wabash, 
Chester  and  Western  Railroad,  in  Jefferson  County,  about  16  miles 
southeast  of  Radom.  Both  of  these  parishes  have  excellent  church 
building  and  parish  houses.  Sheller  has  a  parochial  school  building, 
and  a  smiilar  Duilding  at  Posen  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
church  at  Posen  has  a  membership  of  about  140  to  150  families^ 
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while  at  Sheller  there  are  about  120  families  in  the  congregation. 
There  is  a  PoUsh  church  at  Tamaroa,  in  Perry  County,  but  no  paro- 
chial school.  This  church  has  a  membership  of  about  115  families 
and  was  the  last  to  be  established. 

EDUCATIONAL  GONDmONS. 

Ttere  are  public  schools  with  a  course  of  instruction  extending 
through  the  eight  grades  at  several  points  in  the  colony.  These 
schools  are  in  session  six.  seven,  or  eight  months  (usually  aoout  seven 
months)  in  the  year.  They  are  so  located  as  to  be  convenient  to  all, 
being  within  perhaps  2  miles  of  the  most  distant  school  patron. 

The  interest  in  schools,  especially  pubUc  schools,  is  increasing 
steadily  among  the  Poles.  ^  A  great  many  of  the  older  settlers  did  not 
send  their  children  to  public  schools,  but  depended  entirely  upon  the 
parochial  schools,  which  were  at  that  time  not  so  efficient  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  parochial  schools  at  Sheller,  Dubois,  and  Posen  churches 
offer  only  primary  instruction  in  ordinary  school  branches,  but  at 
Radom  the  curriculum  covers  a  high-school  course,  including  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  art.  It  is  now  customary  for  many  ofme  Poles, 
especially  those  of  the  second  generation,  to  first  send  their  children 
to  the  pubUc  schools  for  two  or  three  years,  following  this  with  a 
course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  parochial  schools. 

Within  recent  years  several  young  people  have  been  sent  through 
college.  All  who  were  reported  as  bemg  m  schools  away  from  home 
are  in  church  schools. 

POLinOAL  OONDrriONS. 

A  majority  of  these  Polish  fanners  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Many  who  are  not  fully  naturalized  have  their  first  papers.  A  num- 
ber became  citizens  before  the  law  was  enacted  requuing  the  declara- 
tion and  the  final  papers  to  be  separate,  when  the  procediu'e  was 
more  simple  and  the  qualifications  were  not  so  exacting  as  at  present. 
Some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  older  men  have  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  political  conditions  and  are  informed  on  local.  State,  and  national 
affairs.  American  newspapers  are  taken  in  the  majority  of  the 
families.  Some  of  these  are  dailies,  but  in  most  instances  tne  papers 
taken  are  weekly  publications,  such  as  the  local  county  or  town  news- 
papers, agricultural  pubUcations,  etc.  A  majority  of  the  settlers 
take  some  newspaper  printed  ia  the  Polish  language.  The  younger 
generation  show  more  interest  in  poUtical  conditions  and  are  better 
informed,  as  a  rule,  having  had  better  opportunities. 

None  of  the  Polish  politicians  have  ever  aspired  to  political  prefer- 
ment other  than  local  township  offices,  sucn  as  tax  assessor,  road 
supervisor,  and  the  like,  but  where  they  have  been  appointed  or 
elected  to  such  positions,  it  is  said,  they  make  efficient  officers,  tak- 
ing more  interest  in  the  siff  airs  of  tne  office  than  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can in  a  similar  position. 

MOBAL  OONDinONS. 

Crimes  against  person  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  Poles 
of  this  colony.  They  compare  favorably  with  the  natives  in  this 
respect,  and  if  any  difference  exists  Ji>etween  the  two  races  the  Poles 
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probably  appear  in  the  better  light.  The  drinking  of  intoxicants  is 
a  widely  i>reyalent  habit,  and  homemade  wine  and  beer  are  staple 
beverages  in  many  families. 

There  are  said  to  be  more  civil  suits  of  a  petty  nature  among  the 
Poles  than  among  their  American  neighbors,  but  these  are  less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony  for  the  colonists  have 
gradually  learned  to  avoid  differences  rather  than  to  settle  them  in 
court,  retty  or  grand  larceny  or  gross  profanity  is  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  less  frequent  it  is  said  than  among  Americans.  The  mar- 
riage relation  is  held  sacred  and  divorces  and  separations  are  unknown. 
The  children  are  taught  to  be  obedient  and  respectful  to  their  parents, 
and  they  usually  remain  at  home  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
until  marriage.  Even  when  they  leave  the  parental  roof  they  are 
accustomed  to  send  home  their  earnings  until  they  come  of  age. 

EFFEOT  OF  GOLONY  ON  NEIOHBOBHOOD. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  economic  wealth  which  has  been  added 
to  this  locality  by  the  settlement  of  the  Poles.  They  came  without 
means  and  settled  on  land  that  Americans  had  held  of  little  worth 
because  of  the  work  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation 
and  because  of  the  poor  quahty  of  the  soil.  Americans  would  have 
been  unwiUing  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  to  make  the  sacrifices 
the  immigrant  settlers  did.  This  land  would  have  doubtless  been 
settled  by  Americans  sooner  or  later  if  the  Poles  had  not  come,  but 
a  great  deal  more  time  would  have  been  consumed  in  clearing  it. 
'W^en  the  Poles  came  land  could  be  bought  from  $5  to  $12  per  acre 
on  very  lenient  temos.  Now  the  same  hmd  sells  at  from  $20  to  $50 
cash.  Besides  the  increase  in  land  values,  due  in  part  to  the  coming 
of  the  Poles,  the  land  has  been  made  to  produce  abundantly  all  these 
years,  and  is  more  productive  now  than  ever  before. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  extension  of  the  colony  to 
the  west  and  south  and  a  consequent  moving  out  of  Americans. 
Several  Americans  have  recently  sold  their  lands  to  Polish  farmers  and 
moved  to  other  localities.  In  a  few  years  the  area  in  which  Poles 
have  settled  will  be  occupied  exclusively  by  people  of  this  race  of 
descent  if  the  present  shift  in  population  continues  at  the  same  rate. 
Indeed,  Radom  and  vicinity  is  even  now  idmost  exclusively  Poli^ 
and  Polish  is  the  common  tongue. 

THE  SECOND  OENEBATION. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  speech  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  Poles  of  the  second  generation  and  the  children  of  native  Ameri- 
can f  anoilies.  A  larger  percentage  of  them  than  of  Americans  re- 
main on  the  farms.  They  seem  to  be  more  economical  than  the 
Americans,  as  is  natural,  but  they  are  not  so  thrifty  as  their  parents, 
and  do  not  practice  as  rigid  economy.  They  are  very  thoroughly 
Americanizea,  all  can  speak  English,  and  a  majority  are  able  to  read 
find  write  this  language.  They  are  very  industrious,  as  a  rule,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  any  work  which  comes  to  hand.  Usually  there 
are  lar^e  families  of  children  in  every  household,  more  than  are 
required  to  carry  on  the  work  ef  the  farm.    Those  not  needed  at 
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home  usually  go  to  the  towns  and  cities  to  secure  employment. 
Many  of  them  are  very  thrifty  and  all  savings  are  sent  home  and, 
if  needed,  applied  to  the  family  fund.  Many  buy  land  in  the  colony 
with  their  surplus  earnings,  and  when  enough  is  secured  to  make  a 
comfortable  living,  return  and  begin  fanning  for  themselves. 

The  table  following,  showing  detailed  data  of  twelve  typical 
families,  is  presented  as  a  summary  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  report.  It  is  noted  that  of  the  twelve  heads  of  households 
reporting  none  have  been  in  the  locality  less  than  eighteen  years 
and  none  more  than  thirty-six  years,  in  most  instances  the  head 
brought  his  family  with  him  to  the  locahty.  All  were  engaged  in 
some  occupation  in  the  United  States  before  purchasing  farms.  One 
was  a  farm  laborer,  eleven  were  unskilled  laborers  in  industries.  All 
became  farmers  immediately  upon  coming  to  the  locality.  It  will 
be  noted  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  first  purchased  was  in  a 
wild  condition,  only  two  buving  land  one-half  improved.  Every 
farmer  reporting  has  materially  mcreased  his  holdings,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  land  held  is  tillable.  Several  owners  rent  land  in  addi- 
tion, paying  one-third  of  the  crop  as  rent.  The  net  value  of  all 
property  owned  ranges  from  $5,780  to  $35,790  per  farm.  Every 
farmer  reports  sales  of  crops  produced  the  past  year;  the  lowest 
amount  sold  by  any  one  farmer  being  $125  and  tne  highest  being 
$1,100.  Every  farmer  sold  some  live  stock  and  poultry  products, 
and  most  farmers  report  small  sales  of  dairy  products. 
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Tablb  28. — Economic  history  and  present  financial  condition 


Data  reported. 


Family  1. 


Family  2. 


Family  8. 


Family  4. 


Funtly  5. 


Years  in  locality: 

Head 

Familv 

Present  nonsehold  size , 

Number  of  members  10  years  or  oyer. 

Male , 

Female , 

Previous  location 


20. 
20. 
9.. 

7.. 
3.. 

4. 


Previous  occupation. 


Nanticoke, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Laborer.. . 


36 

36 

8 

6 , 

5 

1 

Chicago, 
UUnob. 

Laborer. . . 


30. 
30. 
4.. 
4.. 
2.. 
2.. 


Calumet, 
Michigan. 

Laborer.. 


Vahie  of  property  brought  to  locality. . 
Occupation  m  locality  previous  to  pur- 
chase. 

Wages  per  week 

Years  employed 

First  land  leased 

Date 

Number  of  acaw 

Terms 

Condition 


S2,000. 
None. 


1450.. 
None. 


1700.. 
None. 


18 

18 

7 

6 

3 

2 

Pittsburg, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Laborer  in 
rolling 
milL 

18,300 

None 


20 

26 

7 

6 

2 

4 

Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Laborer. . , 


1250.. 
None. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


First  land  bought: 

Date 

Numbor  of  acres. 
Price 


1889.. 
80.... 
61,700. 


1873. 
40.., 
6280. 


1879. 

40.. 

6280. 


1891.. 
160... 
68,200. 


1880 
40.. 
6280. 


Terms. 


Cash. 


Cash. 


Cash. 


Condition. 


Occupation  until  living  could  be  made 
from  land. 


30  acres 
c  lear, 
small  log 
house. 

Savings 
and  from 
land. 


Number  of  years. 
Earnings  per  day. 


Woodland. 


Working 
and  bor- 
rowed 
money. 

1 


Woodland. 


Savings.. 


62.000  cash, 
balance 
7  years. 

120  cleared, 
40  tim- 
ber. 

Borrowed 
money. 


On  time, 
4  years. 

Condition 
not  re- 
ported. 


None. 


Acres  of  land  now  owned. 

Acres  tillable 

Rented  land 

Acres 

Terms 


120... 
100... 
None. 


Not      re- 
ported. 

183 

188 


200... 
240... 
None. 


270... 
200... 
None. 


121. 
110. 


Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Hogs 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements 

Livestock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  ikroperty 

Total  gross  value  of  property 

Indebtedness 

On  land 

Net  value  of  fkroperty 


20 

I    crop 
given. 


20 

I  wheat 
crop. 


7.. 
7.. 
25. 


64^. 
6885.. 


6450.. 
6150.. 
6175.. 
66,160. 
None. 


66.160. 


15. 
6.. 
16. 


24. 
6.. 
50. 


10. 
9.. 
20. 


5. 
9. 
8. 


66,500. 
61,000. 
6700.. 
6450.. 
6225.. 
68,875. 
None. 


69,000.. 
61,325.. 
6650... 
6250... 
6250... 
611|475. 


610,800. 
61,475.. 
6600... 
6880... 
6150... 
613,914. 


64,840. 
6985.. 

6500.. 
6400.. 
6150.. 
66,875. 


68375. 


6500... 
610,976. 


6850... 
613.064. 


6400.. 
66.475. 
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ofcettam  typical  PoluhJamiUi€$f  Badom^  lU. 


Family  0. 

Family  7. 

Family  8. 

Family  0. 

FamUy  10. 

Family  11. 

Family  12. 

ao 

35 

27 

30 

34 

27 

26. 

28 

38 

23 

33 

34 

27 

26. 

10 

5 

9 

4 

4.... 

4 : 

9. 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

7. 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3. 

4 

1 

Michigan.... 

Laboief ..... 
$800 

2 

Washington 
County, 
niinois. 

Farm  laborer 

None 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 

2 

2 

Elkhart,  In- 

Laboref 

8325 

2 

4. 

Calumet, 
Michigan. 

Laborer,  cop- 
per mme. 

11,300 

N(Mie..  ••••... 

Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Laborer 

None 

On   father's 

farm. 
Not  reported. 
3 

Calumet, 
Michigan. 

Laborer..... 
$625 

Chi  c  ago, 
Illinois. 

Laborer. 
8175 

None 

None 

None 

Noaa. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1880 

1884. 

60 

50. 

uoo^^frerii 

Fresh  land, 
very   pro- 
doottve. 

1898 

1879 

1874 

1876 

1875 

1882 

land. 
1887. 

160 

40 

60 

From  father's 

estate. 
Not  reported. 

Improyed 
land. 

None 

20 

40 

40 

60. 

|2JieO. 

$400 

8800 

8440 

8280 

8800. 

Cash    11,200, 
balance 
in4yean. 

SmaU  tract  of 
cleared  land. 

N(Mie •... 

Cash     1218, 
balance 
payable  in 
4  yean. 

Woodland... 

Laborer, 
and    bor- 
rowed 
money. 

8100      cash, 
balance  tn 
4  years;  6 
per  cent. 

W^dland... 

On   father's 
fvm. 

1 

8110      cash, 
balance  hi 
4  years:  6 
percent. 

Untlllable... 

BaTlngs  and 
m  0  n  e  y 
borrowed. 

1 

Cash 

Ih  timber;  no 
cleared 
land. 

Savings  and 
some  work. 

1 

Not  reported. 

160 

CMh. 

Few    acres 
cleared 
tend. 

NoiMi 

Not  reported. 
120 

0OO 

85 

120 

120 

lOflL 

0OO 

100 

60 

120 

90 

160 

166. 

None 

Nofie 

None 

None..'. 

15 

25 

80. 

1  crop  as 
rent. 

0 

i  crops 

1  cropf. 
16. 

ar 

7 

7 

8 

8 

21 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

6. 

80 

46 

10 

7 

21 

29 

14. 

laOjOOO 

83j040 

t5M0. 

1980 

Sffo 

8780 

tSMO. 

8615 

86,000 

8675 

19,400. 

Siil.':";:;::::: 

87,500. 
8U26. 
8700. 

81j00O. 

8680 

8500 

8660 

$450 

SlJiOO. 

8250 

8350 

8350 

8400 

8325.... 

8800. 

1250 

8130 

8150 

8250 

$275 

8200 

8200. 

|86,790 

None 

86,960. 

None 

85,780 

None 

»»765. 

None 

86,800. 

None 

88,635. 

None 

810,52&. 
None. 

*i85,7w.:.:.:.. 

86,960. 

85,780. 

86,765. 

86,800, 

88.635. 

810,525. 
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Table  28.— .Eoonomte  history  and  pre$erU  finaneud  eondiiUm 

ANNUAL  rARlC  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Products. 


Com 

OatB 

Wheat 

H»7 

Potatoes 

Dairy  prodocts 

LiyeNstock  products. 
Poultry  products. . . 

Tot»l 


Pro- 
duced 


220 
200 

47 


Sold. 


Pro- 
duced 


Fl 


128 
221 

632 


•  UnknowB. 


^< 


6 

620 

225 

42 


Sold. 


il515 

20 
120 
102 

7S7 


Pro- 
duced 


I  500 

80 

I    85 


Sold. 


[wmJ*: 


40 
278 
106 

919 


Pro- 
duced 


,% 


447 

206 

30 


Sold. 


Pro- 
duced 


^11 

16 
235 
185 

997 


264 

110 

28 


Sold. 


jim 


7 
51 
118 
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SOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS.) 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dueed. 

Sold. 

[       45 

11,100 

18 
860 
175 

(•) 

f    171 

272 

1    110 

I     30 

S270 

277 

95 

I      26 

1319 

10 

353 

80 

(•) 
f    130 
1    367 
1     135 
I      38 

1314 

25 
49 
85 

f  too 

313 

80 

.     30 

1300 

23 

185 

68 

485 

65 

.      41 

$540 

'      21 

508 

93 

$660 

f    216 

318 

80 

.      42 

$550 

65 

100 
60 

'  420 
875 

2,153 

420 

• 

762 

473 

576 

1,252 

1,410 

Chaptbb  V» 
VOBTHBBV  IHDIAVA,  POUSH  GEVSRAI  FABKEBS. 

INTBODUOnON. 

St.  Joseph  and  Laporte  are  adjoining  counties  in  the  north  centrai 
part  of  Indiana.  These  counties  are  primarily  agricultural,  although 
South  Bend,  in  St.  Joseph  County,  and  Laporte,  in  Laporte  County, 
especially  the  former,  are  industrial  centers  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. South  Bend,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Joseph  County,  has  an 
estimated  population  of  60,000,  while  Laporte  is  the  county  seat  of 
Laporte  County  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  12,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  St.  Joseph  County  had  a  population  of 
58,881,  of  which  41,559  Uved  in  Soutn  Bend  and  IdlshawaKa,  and  the 
remainder  lived  on  farms  or  in  country  villages  of  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants.  Laporte  County  in  1900  had  a  population  of  38,386,  of 
which  7,113  Uvea  in  Laporte  and  the  remainder  Uved  on  farms  or  in 
villages  of  1,600  inhabitants  or  less.  Aside  from  the  towns  of  South 
Bend  and  Laporte,  the  population  is  dependent  directly  upon  the 
farms  and  farmers  of  their  respective  localities. 

There  are  three  distinct  Polish  agricultural  communities,  or  settle- 
ments, within  the  two  counties.  One  is  in  St.  Joseph  and  two  are  in 
Laporte  County.  The  settlement  in  St.  Joseph  County  Ues  in  Olive 
township,  about  10  or  12  miles  west  of  South  Bend  and  about  3  miles 
east  of  New  Carlisle.  This  settlement  extends  from  Terre  Coupe,  a 
small  station  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  to 
Crumstown,  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  about  8  miles 
south.  The  territory  occupied  by  PoUsh  farm  famiUes  varies  in 
width  from  1  to  3  miles. 

The  two  settlements  in  Laporte  Countv  are  centered  about  Rolling 
Prairie  and  Otis.  Rolling  Prairie  is  a  village  of  probably  600  people, 
located  about  7  miles  east  of  Laporte  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  and  Otis  is  a  small  town  of  about  the  same  size, 
situated  10  mileswest  of  Laporte  on  the  same  line  of  railroad.  The 
Polish  population  constituting  these  two  settlements  is  considerably 
scattered. 

There  is  a  large  Polish  population  in  South  Bend,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  laoor  force  emploved  in  the  Laporte  manufacturing 
mdustries  is  Polish.  The  table  following  gives  estimates  ascertained 
and  compiled  from  interviews  with  tax  assessors,  church  secretaries, 
and  priests  of  the  three  country  parishes.  Very  nearly  aU  of  the 
population  here  reported  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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Tabli  29. — Ettimated  nurnber  and  distribution  of  Polish  and  Polish- American  famUieB 

in  specified  localities,  northern  Indiana, 


Place. 


Settlement  near  New  Carlisle  In  St  Joseph  County 

Rolling  Prairie,  Laporte  County 

Otis,  Laporte  County 

Totals 


Number 

of  fami- 

Ues. 


140 
65 

lao 


385 


Number 
of  adults. 


500 

220 
420 


1»140 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 


850 
160 
280 


no 


TotaL 


850 
880 
700 


1,030 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS. 


La  some  sense  the  history  of  one  of  these  three  colonies  is  the 
history  of  dl,  but  for  the  piirposes  of  definiteness  and  because  of 
some  differences  in  detail  it  will  be  well  to  consider  them  separately, 
in  the  order  of  their  settlements. 


om. 


The  nucleus  for  this  colony,  or  settlement,  was  formed  about  1861, 
when  three  families  and  one  young  unmarried  man  came  into  the 
vicinity.  Two  of  the  men  who  had  families  had  lived  in  this  country 
prior  to  that  time  and  had  been  employed  on  railroad  construction 
work  near  Otis.  They  went  home  for  a  year  and  returned  in  1801 
with  their  families  and  one  addition&l  family,  and  the  young  man 
referred  to  above,  to  engage  in  agriculture.  Tney  began  as  laborers, 
doing  such  work  as  clearing  land,  ditching,  and  general  farm  work. 
None  of  them  bought  any  land  for  two  or  three  years,  but  all  were 
able  to  secure  worE. 

Before  many  years  there  were  several  Polish  families  in  the 
locality,  and  they  were  soon  looked  upon  as  the  main  dependence 
for  such  labor  as  clearing,  wood  splitting,  and  ditching.  Within  a 
few  years  the  first  arrivals  began  to  buy  small  tracts  of  land,  usually 
of  the  poorer  quality  and  located  in  the  more  inconvenient  places, 
because  it  could  be  purchased  at  a  small  cost.  While  getting  their 
own  land  into  condition  for  cultivation  many  worked  for  American 
farmers  and  made  enough  to  live  on.  There  was  a  ready  sale  for  the 
wood  and  other  timber  cut  from  their  farms,  as  the  railroad  running 
through  the  community  used  wood  for  fuel  at  the  time. 

The  settlement  dd  not  begin  to  show  much  increase  until  about 
1869  and  1870.  Friends  of  the  first  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  they  first  operated  farms  as  tenants,  and  when 
not  occupied  with  their  farm  auties  took  contracts  to  clear  land, 
split  rails,  ditch,  and  to  do  any  kind  of  work  they  could  secure. 
Many  who  had  been  employed  on  railroad  construction  work  in  the 
vicinity,  after  the  work  was  completed,  turned  their  attention  to 
agriculture  because  there  were  others  of  their  race  who  had  engaged 
in  farming  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  1872  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  established  at  Otis, 
and  the  church  records  show  about  60  families  in  the  vicinity  at 
that  time.  All  were  not  agricultural  families;  some  were  employed 
on  the  railroad  and  some  were  lumbermen  who  left  town  when  their 
work  was  completed,   but  the  majority  of  them  remained.     The 
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establishment  of  the  church  at  Otis  was  a  great  factor  in  the  p^v 
manency  of  this  settlement.  It  meant  the  founding  of  a  permanent 
center  of  community  and  race  interest,  and  many  who  would  not 
have  stayed  otherwise  were  assured  that  enough  of  their  fellow- 
countrsonen  would  remain  to  make  social  life  more  aCTeeable.  Prac- 
tically all  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony  came  direct  to  the  locality 
upon  arrival  in  this  country. 

Italian  meihod  of  procuring  land. 

The  r^on  to  which  the  Poles  came  was  rather  thickly  settled, 
considering  the  time,  and  all  the  land  was  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals. Therefore,  they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  adjoin- 
ing land  in  large  tracts  as  a  rule.  This  circumstance  accounts  in  a 
large  measure  for  their  being  scattered.  Manv  of  the  Americans 
were  large  landholders  and  there  was  considerable  deniand  for 
tenants.  The  Poles,  upon  first  coming  to  the  locality,  in  many 
instances  worked  at  almost  anything  available  until  enough  capital 
could  be  accumulated  to  buy  stock  and  an  outfit  for  farming,  and 
then  rented  land  and  worked  out  for  their  neighbors  when  not 
needed  in  tending  their  own  crops.  They  often  took  timber  leases — 
that  is,  cleared  land  for  the  timber  and  a  certain  number  of  crops 
from  the  new  ground  (usually  from  one  to  three  crops  would  be 
given).  By  exercising  most  rigid  economy  and  by  working  con- 
stantly they  were  able  to  accumulate  something,  and  as  soon  as 
enough  was  saved  to  make  a  substantial  payment  land  was  purchased. 

Terms, 

They  usually  bought  less  fertile  or  run-down  lands,  frequently  away 
from  the  public  roads.  In  1870  such  land  could  oe  purchased  for 
about  $20  per  acre.  Many  of  the  landholders  were  willing  to  sell 
for  one-fourth  to  one-half  cash  down  taking  a  mortgage  deed  for  the 
balance,  usually  payable  in  from  two  to  five  years.  &  prompt  pay- 
ments could  not  be  made,  owing  to  reverses  or  poor  crops,  the 
Poles  were  usually  able  to  borrow  money  from  the  banks.  Many 
of  the  business  men,  and  at  least  one  banKer^  stated  that  they  con- 
sidered the  Poles  more  prompt  in  meeting  obhgations  than  any  other 
customers,  and,  as  a  class,  loans  to  Poles  are  esteemed  safer  invest- 
ments than  loans  to  Americans.  The  first  settlers  assisted  the  new- 
comer in  findinff  a  good  farm  and  in  obtainmg  credit.  In  many 
cases  Poles  with  an  established  credit  and  some  property  would 
indorse  the  notes  and  mortgages  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who 
wanted  to  borrow  money  and  could  not  furnish  sufficient  security. 
This  material  manifestation  of  true  friendliness  was  of  great  value 
in  bringing  the  community  to  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

Character  of  the  immigrants. 

The  immigrants  who  started  the  settlement  were  all  from  the 
Province  of  rosen  in  Prussia.  They  were  of  the  peasant  class,  none 
having  been  landholders  in  their  native  country.  Many  had  been 
farm  laborers;  some  were  common  laborers  and  some  had  entered 
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trades  in  their  natiye  land,  but  all  were  accustomed  to  hard  work. 
The  simple  peasant  life  had  prepared  them  for  the  hardships  incident 
to  pioneer  farming  in  this  country. 

Of  the  later  immigrants — ^that  is,  those  who  have  settled  within 
the  past  twenty  years — a  great  many  have  come  from  neighboring 
towns  after  workmg  for  some  years  in  manufacturing  industries  and 
accumulating  enough  to  make  a  payment  on  land;  others,  with  at 
least  enough  money  to  equip  a  farm  with  necessary  farming  imple- 
ments and  Uve  stock,  rented  land  upon  first  coming  to  the  settlement. 

Pioneer  prohlema. 

The  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  the  first  settlers  were  estab- 
lished caused  much  hardship.  They  were  all  people  without  means — 
rarely  did  a  newcomer  possess  more  than  a  few  dollars,  and  one  or  two 
hun<Jxed  dollars  was  an  exceptionally  large  amount.  There  were  no 
adequate  houses,  except  some  of  those  owned  by  Americans,  and 
when  a  Pole  bought  land  he  was  not  financially  able  to  buy  improved 
land  nor  to  buila  a  comfortable  house.  Many  Hyed  in  the  poorest 
sort  of  log  houses;  in  fact,  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  ahead  and 
to  accummate  property  that  they  lived  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
fact  that  they  were  new  to  the  cotmtry  and  to  the  methods  of  farming 
employed  by  Americans  made  it  doubly  hard  for  them.  Some,  after 
working  a  few  years,  decided  they  did  not  want  to  farm,  and  moved 
to  some  industrial  center,  but  the  majority  stayed.  Every  year  some 
new  comers  were  buying  property  and  setting  out  for  themselves. 

As  the  pioneers  began  to  get  established  it  oecame  easier  for  those 
who  settled  later.  Tney  had  the  advice  of  the  first,  as  weU  as  their 
aid  in  establishing  creoit.  Recent  settlers  with  some  money  and 
in  many  instances  a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  have  been  able  to 
settle  on  land  with  some  improvements  and  begin  farming  under 
much  more  favorable  conditions.  The  new  settler  of  the  present  day 
can  easily  make  a  good  living  from  the  farm  the  first  year.  There 
are  good  roads  and  adequate  markets  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products. 
Neither  of  these  advantages  existed  when  the  settlement  was  first 
started,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  roles  are  excellent  pioneers.  Their  low  standard  of  comfort 
enables  them  to  endure  almost  any  living  conditions  in  order  to 
acquire  property.  They  have  the  patience  to  work  hard  through 
long  hours  and  to  forego  present  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  landowners  farther  on. 

The  substantial  farmhouses,  well-kept  outbuildings,  and  prosperous 
farms,  the  fine  herds  of  live  stock  now  owned  by  tne  Polish  farmers, 
show  that  they  have  been  repaid  in  a  material  way  for  the  hardships 
and  hard  wors  they  previously  endured.  Many  of  the  older  settlers 
who  bought  the  poorer  and  less  valuable  land  upon  their  advent 
have  adoed  to  this  purchase  many  acres,  have  brought  the  whole 
area  to  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  and  have  equipped  it  with  good 
buildings.  Others  sold  their  first  purchase,  after  unproving  it  con- 
siderably, at  a  good  profit  and  subsequently  bought  larger  farms  with 
better  land  ana  buildings.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in 
the  locality  are  Poles. 
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In  recent  years  many  Americans  hare  sold  their  farms  to  Poles  and 
have  moved  away.  The  Poles  have  at  all  times  had  a  keen  eye  to 
bargains  in  land  such  as  the  dosine  of  estates  or  mortgage  sales  and 
have  acquired  a  lot  of  good  land  cheap.  While  the  foreigners  have 
been  successful  in  accumulating  property,  they  have  made  great 
progress  in  other  ways.  Their  dwellings  especially  have  been  greatly 
unproved.  Beginnmg  with  houses  which  would  barely  keep  them 
dry  they  have  now  excellent  residences  of  five  to  eight  rooms,  well 
furnished  and  convenient  in  every  way. 

There  have  been  many  deserters  from  the  settlement,  but  few  have 
left  after  acquiring  any  equity  in  real  property.  Those  who  went 
away  were  people  who  never  rose  economically  higher  than  laborers 
or  renters  and  nad  never  really  established  a  home  within  the  settle- 
ment. Another  interesting  fact  which  shows  the  progress,  as  well 
as  the  thriUPt  and  abiUty  of  the  colonists  to  meet  their  obligations,  is 
that  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  mortgage  foreclosure  in  the  history 
of  the  colony.  This  is  the  more  remareable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  who  now  own  land  were  compelled  to  give  a  mortgage  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  territory  occupied  by  this  settlement  includes  several  soil  types 
For  the  most  part  the  topography  is  gently  rolling  or  undulatmg 
though  some  of  the  praine  land  is  generally  level.    In  the  western 

Eart  of  the  county,  wnere  a  considerable  part  of  the  Poles  are  estab- 
shed,  the  land  is  very  level,  and  in  some  places  too  low  and  flat  for 
requisite  drainage.  Marked  elevations  traverse  the  area  in  a  north- 
east and  southwest  direction.  Some  of  these  slopes  are  too  steep  for 
cultivation  and  on  others  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  erosion, 
so  sharp  are  the  inclines.  The  section  immediai^ely  surrounding  Otis, 
and  to  the  east  and  south,  is  very  much  broken.  This  entire  area 
is  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by  a  deposit  of  glacial  drift. 

The  soils  of  this  area  range  in  texture  from  sand  to  clay  loam 
with  a  considerable  area  of  marsh  land  in  the  western  section. 
East  and  southeast  of  Otis  there  are  large  areas  of  prairie  land.  This 
is  generally  a  black  or  dark-brown  loam  from  12  to  20  inches 
deep.  This  land  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  area  and  but  very  few 
Polish  farmers  own  any  of  it.  The  soil  types  prevailing  throughout 
the  locaUty  where  most  of  the  Polish  farmers  are  settled  are  the 
Miami  loam  and  Miami  sandy  loam.  The  subsoil  is  usually  of  a  clay 
or  gravelly  loam,  and  is  in  many  cases  rather  coarse.  Spots  will  be 
found  throughout  the  region  where  Miami  sand  prevails.  Much  of 
the  area  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  is  in  some  places  tnin  because  of  con- 
stant cropping  and  erosion.  Many  fields  have  been  "turned  out" 
to  pasture  or  permitted  to  grow  up  to  brush  because  they  have  been 
so  oadly  eroded.  The  natural  dramage  of  these  soils  is  good;  besides 
the  rolling  surface,  the  subsoil  of  rather  coarse  texture  permits  good 
underground  drainage.  Where  proper  care  of  the  soil  is  taken,  very 
satisfactory  returns  nave  been  realized. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  marsh  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  several  PoUsh  families  live.  This  land  has  been  settled 
within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years.    It  is  very  flat  and  the  natural 
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drainage  is  so  inadequate  that  water  stands  on  it  a  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  soil  has  a  bluish-black  color  and  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  generally  not  thoroughly  decomposed 
when  first  cleared.  With  some  open-mtch  drainage,  it  raises  excel- 
lent crops  of  hay,  especially  timothy,  but  much  labor  and  expense 
are  necessary  to  drain  it  sufficiently  lor  com  and  other  grain  crops. 
The  land  adjoining  this  low  marsh  land  is  usually  a  sandy  loam  or 
a  clay  loam,  gently  rolling  and  productive. 

There  exist  within  the  area  soils  adapted  to  almost  every  crop 
suitable  to  the  climate.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Some  of  tne  soils  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  settlement  are  especially  adapted  to  white  potatoes^  and  this 
crop  is  grown  extensively. 

NBW  OABUSLB  COLONT. 

Historical. 

This  colony,  confined  almost  wholly  to  Olive  Township,  extends 
from  near  Terre  Coupe  to  Crumstown,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles. 
It  is  divided  by  an  unpassable  marsh  or  swamp  into  two  sections. 
The  northern  section  of  the  colony,  which  was  settled  first,  extends 
from  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  to  the  marsh 
or  swamp  about  4  miles  south.  This  northern  division  of  the  colony 
was  settled  almost  as  thickly  before  the  land  south  of  the  marsh  was 
opened  up  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  Poles  did  not  begin  to 
settle  south  of  this  marsh  imtil  about  1882,  and  since  then  about 
40  famiUes  have  come  in  and  bought  farms. 

The  colony  is  made  up  of  German  Poles,  who  be^an  to  settle  there 
about  1869,  but  the  greatest  volume  of  immigration  to  the  section 
arrived  about  1870  and  1871  to  escape  military  service  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war. 

The  large  tract  of  land  where  the  settlement  is  now  located  was  cov- 
ered with  timber  and  owned  at  this  time  by  three  lumbermen  who 
were  operating  sawmills.  In  1869  or  early  in  1870  two  or  three  Poles 
came  to  South  Bend  from  Chicago  in  search  of  employment.  South 
Bend  was  then  only  a  small  town  and,  the  industries  there  being 
small,  they  were  unable  to  get  work  immediately.  Learning  of  a 
sawnull  operated  by  a  German  about  10  miles  from  South  JBend; 
they  secured  work  there  and  in  a  short  time  were  joined  by  some 
of  their  friends,  who  found  employment  in  this  and  other  mills  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  Polish  immigrants,  who  were  employed  as  labor- 
ers about  the  mills  and  as  lumbermen,  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  has 
now  developed  into  a  large  and  prosperous  Polish  agricultural 
settlement. 

After  most  of  the  timber  had  been  removed,  one  firm  which  owned  a 
great  part  of  the  timber  tract  north  of  the  marsh  became  insolvent, 
and  the  land,  together  with  other  property  was  taken  over  bv  a  local 
banker  who  held  mortgages  on  all  the  property.  The  land  surface 
was  low  and  wet,  but  large  ditches  had  already  been  cut  through 
portions  of  the  tract,  which  had  drained  most  of  the  neighboring 
land  of  surface  water.  This  banker  at  once  began  to  sell  the  land  at 
$10  per  acre,  allowing  unlimited  time  for  payment*  Since  practically 
all  tne  timber  of  any  value  for  lumber  haa  been  removed,  tJie  land 
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was  thought  to  be  almost  valueless.  The  Poles  who  had  been  eni- 
plojed  in  the  lumber  camps  be^an  to  buy  this  land  because  it  was 
cheap  and  they  could  get  favorable  terms. 

The  first  Pole  to  purchase  was  one  of  the  sawmill  hands,  who  bought 
in  1872  or  1873,  and,  as  some  of  the  mills  were  being  closed  and  work 
was  growing  slack,  several  others  did  likewise,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  their  friends  from  neighboring  towns  were  beginning  to  come 
out  and  invest  in  land.  Little  trouble  was  experienced  in  securing 
purchasers.  No  advertising  was  necessary,  the  first  purchasers  were 
joined  by  their  friends  who  wanted  farms,  and  in  turn  these  friends 
mtroduced  others  of  their  race. 

Pioneer  experiences. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  colony's  existence  were  the  most  trying. 
About  forty  families  bought  land  during  that  period.  Between  1880 
and  1890  the  community  experienced  its  CTeatest  growth,  when,  it 
is  estimated,  fully  fifty  families  came  to  the  locality,  the  majority 
from  industrial  communities.  It  was  in  1882  that  that  part 
of  the  colony  south  of  the  dividing  marsh  was  begun.  Most  of  these 
settlers  were  from  South  Bend,  but  some  came  n*om  eastern  States 
and  from  other  industrial  centers  in  the  Middle  West.  All  of 
these  people  had  been  employed  in  industries  in  this  country  for 
several  years  and  had  some  money  to  b^in  with.  The  prevailing 
price  for  the  low  land  was  $10  per  acre,  but  as  the  distance  from  the 
marsh  increased  the  price  rose  steadily  up  to  $5D  per  acre  3  or  4  miles 
out.  The  greater  number  of  Poles  bought  low  land  at  $10  per  acre 
and  began  immediately  to  improve  it. 

Many  of  the  colonists  paid  cash  for  their  land,  while  others  made 
only  a  small  payment,  generally  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  price  and  gave  a  mortgage  on  the  land  for  the  balance. 
Those  who  had  too  little  money  to  buy  a  team  and  wagon  frequently 
worked  out  until  they  could  do  this,  usually  buying  the  cheapest  to  be 
found.  With  the  aid  of  the  team  they  would  clear  their  land  and  haul 
away  the  wood  to  market.  The  railroad  and  the  manufacturing  plants 
at  South  Bend  used  wood  as  fuel  and  there  was  a  brisk  demand. 
Had  there  not  been  a  ready  sale  for  the  wood,  the  life  of  the  early 
colonists  would  have  been  much  harder;  as  it  was  their  experience 
was  very  severe.  Most  of  them  paid  what  ready  money  tney  had 
toward  their  land  and  for  teams  and  other  equipment.  Many  had 
too  little  money  to  i>ay  for  capital  equipment  at  the  time  ofpurchase. 
The  first  consideration  was  to  build  a  house  and  bam.  These  were 
usually  built  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  hence  were  far  from 
comfortable. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  winters  and  earlj 
springs  were  spent  in  clearing  the  land  and  draining  it  to  prepare  it 
for  breaking.  The  cleared  ground  was  planted  to  crops  in  the  summer 
and  often  cared  for  by  the  women  and  smaller  children  while  the 
heads  of  the  families  worked  for  others.  Under  these  conditions, 
with  all  the  land  to  be  cleared,  and  money  raised  to  meet  payments 
and  with  the  new  land  subiect  to  crop  failures,  the  living  was  not  very 
abundant.  Many  were  enabled  only  by  sales  of  cord  wood  and  opportu- 
nities for  employment  offered  by  the  American  farmers  in  neighboring 
communities  to  make  ends  meet.    The  women  and  children  worked 
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with  the  men,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  woman  chopping  wood 
or  helping  her  husband  saw  trees  into  lofi;s.  When  the  head  of  the 
family  got  outside  work  the  women  ana  children  raised  the  crops. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions;  the  early  settlers  aid 
not  show  any  disposition  to  abjandon  the  enterprise,  and  there  were 
recruits  every  year.  There  have  never  been  any  desertions  worthv 
of  mention.  A  few  families,  not  more  than  six  or  ei^ht,  left  the  col- 
ony after  buying  land.  Some  of  these  sold  their  farms  and  went 
back  to  industrial  centers  to  find  employment  or  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness; others  sold  out  at  a  profit  and  went  farther  west  where  land 
was  cheap. 

Present  progress. 

All  the  old  settlers  are  well  established  and  have  paid  for  theu* 
farms.  The  majority  have  added  to  their  purchases,  and  many  of 
the  first  settlers  have  made  money  by  buying  cheap  land,  improving 
it,  selling  to  newcomers  at  a  profit,  and  then  buving  more  unimproved 
land.  By  this  process  many  have  acquired  large  holdings  of  very 
valuable  land.  There  are  now  (in  1909)  about  140  families,  850 
individuals,  belonging  to  the  Polish  Catholic  Church  located  in  this 
community.  All  are  agricultural  famihes.  Only  about  twelve  are 
tenants,  the  others  are  landholders,  and  most  of  them  have  an  abso- 
lutely clear  title  to  their  land.  Of  the  families  above  mentioned, 
about  twelve  are  Poles  of  the  second  generation  who  were  reared  in 
the  neighborhood  and  who,  in  most  instances,  have  succeeded  their 
parents  in  the  occupaj^cy  oi  the  farm. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  that  the  Poles  have 
been  settling  in  the  community  as  tenant  farmers,  a  condition  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  available  supply  of  cheap  land  has  been 
exhausted  and  by  the  consequent  high  price  of  improved  lands. 
From  one  to  three  families  have  come  to  the  farms  in  the  community 
each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  and  many  have  bought  land,  but 
more  money  is  required  now  than  formerly;  it  is  impossible  imder 
present  conditions  to  operate  a  farm  successfully  without  some  capi- 
tal. Land  costs  more,  and  the  favorable  terms  of  purchase  unaer 
which  the  firat  settlers  bought  can  not  be  obtained.  More  machinery 
and  stock  are  necessary.  It  is  doubtful  if  anv  newcom^er  could  succeed 
without  enough  money  to  pay  at  least  one-half  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  land  and  from  $600  U>  $2,000  additional  to  buy  stock  and  farm- 
ing implements.  These  conditions  have  caused  many  to  rent  land 
instead  of  buving  it.  All  the  settlers  who  have  come  within  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  been  people  who  had  spent  years  in  industrial  pur- 
suits and  had  saved  enough  money  to  make  a  substantial  payment 
if  not  enough  to  pay  all  in  cash. 

SaiU 

The  soils  of  this  particular  area  may  be  grouped  in  two  gen- 
eral classes,  muck  and  loam.  The  muck  or  "marsh"  lands,  s^ 
thej  are  locally  called,  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  this  area. 
This  land  is  very  low,  and  before  crops  could  be  grown  on  it  drainage 
was  necessary.  Large  main  drainage  ditches  have  been  cut  through 
the  area  and  smaller  ditches  tributary  to  these  drain  the  farms. 
The  pure  muck  soil  is  found  in  spots  varying  from  a  few  acres  to 
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several  square  miles  in  area  along  all  the  streams  in  the  vicinity. 
Until  thoroughly  drained,  it  is  fit  only  for  pasture  and  hay.     From 

1  to  3  tons  per  acre  of  low-grade  marsh  grass  or  timothy  can  be 
produced. 

The  texture  of  this  soil  improves  with  drainage  and  cultivation. 
It  usually  represents  deposits  of  partly  decomposed  organic  matter 
mixed  with  particles  of  soil.  Where  the  land  nas  been  cleared  and 
drained  and  oxidation  has  taken  place,  the  soil  has  usually  a  deep 
black  color  and  is  very  productive.  Underlying  this  muck  soil  is  a 
subsoil  of  very  compact  clay,  varying  in  thickness  from  12  inches  to 

2  feet.  Natural  drainage  is  very  poor  on  the  muck,  due  to  the  near- 
n€N9s  of  this  hardpan  to  the  siurf  ace  and  the  level  contour,  which  per- 
mits little  surface  drainage. 


BOLUNO  PRAntn. 


The  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Rolling  Prairie  is  like  the  one  near 
Otis  in  that  it  is  scattered  over  a  considerable  area.  It  Ues  in  parts  of 
four  townships  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Laporte  County.  The  Cath- 
olic church,  which  is  lo  cated  about  4  or  4^  miles  northeast  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Rolling  Prairiei  is  probably  near  the  geographicid  center  of  the 
settlement. 

Historical. 

This  settlement  began  about  1871  or  1872  and  under  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  commimity  just  east  of  it  in  St. 
Joseph  County.  It  was  at  a  tune  when  the  Poles  of  Prussia  were  emi- 
gratmg  from  that  country  in  great  numbers.  O|)portimities  for  indus- 
trial employment  were  not  very  favorable,  and  a  few  came  to  Rolling 
Prairie  from  Chica^.  They  were  given  employment  by  lar^e  land- 
holders. During  the  winter  months  they  deared  land,  and  in  the 
summer  they  were  employed  as  farm  laborers.  In  two  years  ten  or 
twelve  families  were  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  and  more  were 
coming.  ^  They  began  farming  by  leasing  woodlana,  clearing  it,  and 
putting  it  into  cultivation. 

At  the  time  tibere  were  many  farmers  who  owned  lai^e  holding  of 
unimproved  land  which  thev  wished  to  bring  into  cultivation.  Few 
Amencans  were  willing  to  do  the  hard  work  connected  with  clearing 
and  fencing  the  resmtin^  ^  farms,  and  the  Poles  readily  secured 
employment.  They  found  it  more  profitable  to  clear  land  under  the 
lease  system  or  by  contract,  and  very  Uttle  clearing  was  done  for  a 
specified  wage  per  day  or  month.  In  some  instances  oldpr  settlers 
took  contracts  to  clear  large  tracts  and  then  secured  numbers  of 
their  race  from  other  communities  or  from  abroad  to  help  them. 
The  newcomer  was  soon  ready  to  take  a  contract  for  himself.  Gen- 
erally from  one  to  three  years  were  spent  in  working  at  clearing  and 
doing  farm  work  in  the  summer;  then  the  immigrant  would  t^ke  a 
crop  lease  on  several  acres  of  woodland. 

There  were  three  forms  of  contracts^  a^eements,  or  leases  under 
one  of  which  practically  all  of  the  earher  unmigrants  worked  before 
they  began  to  farm  for  themselves. 

(1)  Tne  landlord  gave  the  party  contracting  to  clear  the  land  a 
fixed  price  per  hundred  for  all  rails  and  posts  sput,  which  were  for  use 
on  the  farm,  a  definite  price  per  cord  for  all  firewood  cut,  and  from  $3 
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to  $8  per  acre  for  dearing  the  groiind  of  all  underbrush  and  piling  and 
burning  the  brush.  This  was  the  form  of  contract  under  wnich  most 
of  the  newcomers  began^  chiefly  because  the  payment  was  in  cash  and 
the  Pole  needed  money. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  newcomer  had  made  a  small  beginning  he  usu- 
ally signed  a  lease  by  which  according  to  agreement  ne  cleared  and 
fenced  the  land  and  was  given  for  this  labor  all  the  wood  cut  from  the 
tract  and  a  certain  number  of  the  subsequent  crops,  usually  three, 
raised  on  it.  However,  in  some  cases  only  two  crops  were  given 
and  in  others  as  many  as  five,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  timl^r  on 
the  land  and  the  difficultv  of  clearing  it. 

(3)  The  landlord  usuallv  agreed  to  give  the  immigrant  all  the  wood, 
rails,  and  posts  cut  and  three  crops  from  the  newly  cleared  land,  ana 
it  was  further  agreed  that  all  the  wood,  rails,  and  posts  were  to  be  sold 
to  the  landlord  at  a  price  agreed  upon.  This  was  only  a  combination 
of  some  features  of  the  first  and  second  agreements  mentioned  above. 

After  getting  work  so  that  a  cash  income  was  assured  the  next  step 
of  the  immigrant  was  to  save  enough  to  buv  a  team  to  haul  the  wood 
to  market  and  break  the  land  cleared  unaer  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
When  the  immigrant  had  provided  himself  with  a  team  and  had  accu- 
mulated a  few  hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of  wood  and  crops,  he 
soon  invested  it  in  a  farm.  Usually  from  three  to  ten  years  were  spent 
in  clearing  land  and  farming  under  the  crop-lease  system  before  the 
PoUsh  farmers  bought  farms  or  rented  improved  land  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  life  of  the  early  Polish  settler  in  this 
community  was  a  hard  one  in  the  beginning.  The  housing  acconuno- 
dations  were  poor,  in  most  instances  being  log  cabins  or  very  cheaply 
constructed  frame  houses.  The  work  was  hard  and  required  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  To  save  anything  from  the  proceeds  of 
labor,  the  most  rigid  economy  had  to  be  practiced  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  constantly.  The  settlers'  holdings  were  usually  unim- 
proved and  less  convement  to  pubUc  roads  and  markets  than  those  of 
their  American  neighbors,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  and  improve  them.  This  was  done  on  small  capital,  all 
of  it  by  the  head  and  members  of  his  family.  At  this  time  the  mar- 
kets were  very  poor  and  the  roads  were  bad.  There  was  a  ready  sale 
for  cord  wood,  but  it  had  to  be  hauled  from  4  to  6  miles  over  a  wretched 
road.  There  was  no  sale  for  surplus  garden  products,  milk,  or  butter; 
in  fact,  no  market  for  any  produce  but  erain  and  five  stock,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  these  were  generally  small. 

Progress  of  (he  setUemerU. 

For  about  fifteen  years  this  settlement  grew  very  rapidly.  Not  all  of 
those  who  came  stayed .  A  few  after,  working  long  enough  to  save  some 
money,  went  farther  west  to  cheaper  land.  All  who  bought  land  have 
remained.  At  present  there  are  65  Polish  famiUes  belonging  to  the 
church  here,  18  of  whom  are  of  the  second  generation.  Of  the  65 
families,  there  are  about  12  tenants,  while  the  remainder  own  valuable 
farms  without  incimibrances  or  have  a  valuable  equity  in  real  estate. 
Many  PoUsh  immigrants  who  started  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years 
ago  as  laborers  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood  now  own  farms  80  to  320 
acres  in  extent,  well  improved  and  stocked,  and  have  money  in  banks. 
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All  this  property  has  been  accumulated  by  their  own  efforts  on  their 
own  farms.  Practically  all  who  own  farms  have  enlarged  their  original 
holdings.  Some  have  oought  adjoining  farms  from  Americans,  with 
good  houses  and  other  improvements,  and  others  have  bidlt  within 
recent  years.  ^  They  have  excellent  houses  and  bams,  in  most  instances 
painted  imd  in  good  repair.  The  condition  of  their  farms  and  build- 
m^is  as  good  as  those  of  Americans  of  the  same  means. 

There  have  been  very  few  additions  to  this  settlement  in  recent 
years,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  have  come  since  1890  are  tenant 
farmers.  There  is  no  cheap  land  in  the  commimity.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  and  the  farms  are  all  improved 
and  are  held  at  rather  high  prices.  The  average  farm  in  the  com- 
mimity sells  for  $50  to  $60  per  acre  and  some  of  the  more  fertile  and 
better  improved  land43ells  for  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 

8oU. 

^  The  soils  of  this  area  have  been  derived  from  a  mass  of  gla- 
cial till,  which  has  been  extensively  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation.  Small  lakes 
and  swamps  are  scattered  throughout  the  area.  There  are  three 
distinct  types  of  soils — the  Miami,  Afarshall,  and  Clyde.*  The  Miami 
is  the  most  extensive,  and  at  least  two  varieties  were  noted.  The 
Marshall  is  the  type  of  next  importance,  while  the  Clyde  type  appears 
only  occasionally  throughout  tne  area,  where  there  nave  been  small 
lakes  or  swamps. 

The  most  extensive  area  of  the  Miami  type  is  to  be  found  in  the 
north  and  northwest  sections  of  the  settlement.  The  most  prevalent 
varieties  are  the  Miami  loam  and  Miami  sandy  loam.  The  loams  are 
of  medium  texture,  generally  of  light-brown  color,  and  extend  to  a 
depth  of  from  8  to  10  inches,  often  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  OTavel. 

The  Miami  sandy  loam  is  usually  a  brown  sandy  loam  to  a  depth  of 
about  10  to  12  inches.  The  soil  is  ordinarily  very  loose  and  mellow. 
The  subsoil  is  usually  a  sticky  sand  to  a  depth  of  about  3  feet.  It 
is  an  easy  soil  to  cultivate,  as  a  rule,  and  good  crop  yields  are  obtained 
from  it.  The  surface  of  the  Miami  loam  and  of  the  sandy  loam 
varies  from  gently  rolling  to  hilly.  The  Miami  clay  loam  is  yellowish 
white  to  a  depth  of  about  8  or  10  inches.  There  is  a  considerable 
area  of  this  soil  in  the  north  and  north  central  part  of  the  settlement. 
This  type  under  favorable  conditions  produces  fairly  good  crops  of 
com,  hay,  and  wheat. 

The  Marshall  loam  and  Marshall  sand  are  found  principally  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  colony,  in  the  prairie  districts,  occumng  in  areas 
from  1  to  5  square  miles.  It  varies  in  color  from  gray  to  almost 
black  and  is  usually  underlaid  by  sand.  It  is  an  easy  soil  to  cultivate 
and  good  crops  of  com,  wheat,  and  hay  are  raised  on  it.  The  surface 
is  generally  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  because  of  the  underlying 
sand  and  gravel  it  has  a  very  good  natural  drainage. 

o  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Field  OperatioiiB  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Survey  of  Marsnidl  Co.,  Ind« 
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The  following  table  taken  from  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  station  at  South  Bend,  shows  the  mean  monthly 
and  annual  temperature  and  rainfall.  South  Bend  is  about  12 
miles  east  of  the  New  Carlisle  colony  and  15  and  30  miles^  respectively, 
east  of  the  Rolling  Prairie  and  Otis  settlements. 

Normal  monthly  and  onnual  temperature  and  precipitation, 
(United  states  Department  of  Asriculture,  Field  Operations  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Soils,  1004,  p.  691.) 


Month. 


January.. 
February 
March... 

^— 

June 

July 


Temper- 

Precipi- 

ature. 

tation. 

•F. 

Inehet. 

29.2 

2.90 

22.8 

2.14 

86.0 

2.99 

SO.i 

L77 

eo.8 

8.09 

ms 

2.46 

74.1 

8.67 

Month. 


• 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

Year 


6a3 


Temper- 

Precipi- 

ature. 

tation. 

•F. 

Inehet. 

72.8 

8.12 

66.7 

2.90 

64.2 

2.44 

99.7 

3.12 

27.8 

8.07 

88.66 


The  figures  above  show  that  the  greatest  rainfall  occurs  during  the 
growing  season.  The  temperature  between  October  and  April 
IS  subject  to  sudden  changes  and  alternate  freezes  and  thaws  which 
sometimes  seriously  damage  wheat. 

The  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  is  April  20,  and 
of  the  first  m  fall,  October  10.  Killing  frosts  often  occur  as  early 
as  September  1  to  10  on  the  low  muck  lands  of  the  New  Carlisle 
communities.  These  frosts  are  confined  to  the  very  low  and  poorly 
drained  soils,  and  often  do  great  damage^  especially  to  com. 

THE   SETTLEMENTS  AS   SHOWN   BY  FAMILY   SCHEDULES. 

In  the  three  settlements  30  representative  families  were  selected 
for  investigation  by  the  Commission.  They  were  farm  families  that 
had  settled  in  the  locaUties  at  various  times  since  1862,  when  the  first 
settlement  was  estabUshed. 

The  heads  of  all  the  families  under  consideration  were  bom  in  the 
Province  of  Posen,  in  Germanv,  and  7  of  them  came  to  the  settle- 
ment direct  from  abroad,  while  the  remaining  23  had  Hved  in  other 
localities  in  the  United  States  before  settling  on  the  farms  they  now 
occupy. 

Twenty  of  the  30  settlers  were  either  farm  laborers  or  worked  on 
their  fathers'  farms  in  their  native  land,  and  the  majority  of  the 
others  were  imskilled  laborers  recorded  simplv  as  living.  Only  1  was 
reported  as  being  a  skilled  laborer  abroad.  Only  4  of  the  23  farmers 
who  lived  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  before  settling  in  this  locaUty 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  and  of  these  1  was  a  lumberman 
and  1  a  woodcutter.  The  others  were  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

After  settling  in  the  colony  8  of  the  heads  of  families  worked  as 
farm  laborers  to  provide  means  of  support  until  a  living  could  be 
made  from  the  land,  while  the  remainder  engaged  in  no  supplemen- 
tary occupations.    However,  12  of  those  who  did  not  work  outside  for 
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waees  Bold  wood  cut  from  their  land  to  provide  a  living  until  they 
haa  sufficient  ground  in  cultivation  to  wm  support  from  the  fruits 
of  their  fields. 

Of  the  30  farms  first  purchased  3  were  between  20  and  40  acres, 
19  between  40  and  80  acres,  and  8  between  80  and  120  acres. 

The  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  and  the  average  price  paid 
per  acre  and  per  farm  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Table  30. — First  purchase  of  Zdruf,  condition,  size  of  farms,  and  price  paid,  SO  typical 

Polith  farms,  northern  Inmana. 


GondltkHi  of  land. 

Number  of 

Average 

number 

of  acres. 

per  farm. 

Arenge  priee  per— 

Average 

cash 
payment. 

Farm. 

Acre. 

None  tillable 

15 
6 

1 
7 

1 

46.00 
61.00 
4a  00 
84.20 
45.00 

1876.00 
1,542.00 

i,ooaoo 

a  4, 04a  00 

i,6oaoo 

$10.00 
25.00 
25.00 

a39.00 
36.00 

8720.00 

Under  one4ourth  tillable 

1,208.00 

One-tourth  and  under  ooe-half  tillable 

One-half  and  under  three-fourths  tillable... 
ThrfHHf ourths  or  more  tillable  -rt r  - 

1,000.00 

a  2,52a  00 

1^000.00 

Total 

30 

a  Not  Including  2  farraa  inherited,  purchase  price,  and  cash  payments  not  reported. 

AQRIGULTUBAL  CONDITIONS. 

General  farming  is  the  only  form  of  agriculture  followed  in  the 
communities  under  consideration.  Because  of  this  fact  and  because 
improved  and  labor-saving  farming  implements  are  used,  a  coinpara- 
tively  small  labor  force  can  operate  a  rather  large  acrecige.  There 
are  no  farms  of  less  than  40  acres^and  the  largest  single  Polish  land- 
holding  covers  about  400  acres.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
size  or  farms,  methods  of  agriculture,  and  crops  raised  in  the  three 
settlements.  ^  There  is  more  non-tillable  land  in  the  colony  near  New 
Carlisle  than  in  the  others,  due  to  the  existence  of  areas  of  marsh  land 
which  are  too  low  and  too  poorly  drained  for  cultivation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  favorable  years  the  soils  in  the  community  yield  more 
per  acre  because  they  are  fresher  and  naturally  more  fertile.  The 
higher  lands  of  the  Kolline  Prairie  and  Otis  settlements  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  ''drowned  out  in  wet  years  and  yield  a  very  good  crop 
every  year,  while  the  crops  on  the  lowlands  are  often  almost  com- 
plete failures. 

In  the  New  Carlisle  colony  the  average  Polish  farm  is  about  120 
acres;  in  the  Rolling  Prairie  and  Otis  settlements,  about  100  acres  in 
size.  ^ 

Winter  wheat  is  the  principal  money  crop  and  a  greater  acreage  is 
planted  to  that  crop  tnan  to  any  other  except  com.  All  the  com 
except  enough  for  seed  is  sold.  The  jrield  varies  widely  on  different 
farms  and  somewhat  in  the  different  iocaUties.  In  ordinary  crop 
years,  in  the  New  Carlisle  settlement,  a  yield  of  18  to  45  bushels  per 
acre  is  realized,  with  an  avera^  of  about  26  bushels.  In  the  otner 
settlements,  from  10  to  30  bushels  per  acre  are  harvested.  Probably 
18  to  20  bushels  is  the  approximate  yearly  averi^  jrield  per  acre  in 
these  communities. 

Com  is  grown  more  extensively  than  any  other  crop.  The  yield 
varies  from  about  20  bushels  per  acre,  on  the  poor  hul  soils  of  the 
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Otis  community,  to  75  and  sometimes  100  per  acre  on  the  rich  loams 
of  New  Carlisle.  For  the  three  commimities,  about  3(1  to  40  bi^els 
per  acre  is  perhaps  a  fair  average.  The  greater  part  of  this  crop  is  fed 
to  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm.  Within  recent  yeara  Polish  larmers 
have  decreased  the  number  of  live  stock  kept,  especially  cattle  and 
hogs,  due  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  grain,  and  consequently  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  com  crop  has  been  sold.  Most  of  the  crop  is  cut  and 
shocked  until  winter,  when  the  com  is  husked  and  criblNdd  and  tke 
stalks  used  for  fodder  for  cattle. 

Oats,  third  in  importance  of  the  grain  crops,  are  grown  by  almost 
every  farmer.  Practically  all  of  these  are  fed  to  live  stock  kept  on 
the  farm.  The  yield  varies  from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  with 
probably  40  bushels  as  an  average  yield.  Oats  are  sowed  in  the  spring 
and  timothy  or  clover,  sometimes  both,  are  sowed  with  them.  After 
the  oats  have  been  cut  and  threshed  the  yoimg  clover  grows  upquickly 
and  is  often  utilized  for  pasturage  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  next 
year  a  crop  of  hay — mostly  clover — is  cut  from  the  field.  The  oat 
straw,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  is  often  baled  and  sold^  the  remainder 
being  used  mostly  for  bedding  for  stock.  Some  of  it  is  stacked  in 
the  nelds  and  the  stock  turned  to  it  in  the  winter. 

Hay  is  grown  by  every  farmer.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  fed 
to  live  stock,  but  some  is  sold.  Timothy  occupies  a  greater  acreage 
than  any  other  grass,  though  some  clover  and  grasses  like  red  top  are 
cut  for  hay.  A  great  deal  of  marsh  grass  is  cut  from  the  low,  poorly 
drained  lands  in  the  New  Carlisle  settlement.  This,  however,  makes 
a  very  poor  quality  of  hay.  Clover  and  timothy  seed  are  always 
sowed  with  wheat  or  oats.  They  are  sowed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
oats;  when  with  wheat,  they  are  sowed  in  March,  the  wheat  having 
been  sowed  the  previous  fall.  From  1  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are 
usual. 

Irish  potatoes  are  universally  raised,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop  is  consumed  at  home,  and  probably  no  other  crop  grown  forms 
as  important  a  part  of  the  family  food  supply.  At  Otis  a  great  num- 
ber or  the  Polish  farmers  grow  potatoes  for  market.  In  the  other 
settlements  the  surplus  only  is  marketed,  and  rarely  does  any  farmer 
sell  more  than  100  bushels.  Some  of  the  soils  in  Northern  Indiana 
are  especially  adapted  to  this  crop,  and  potatoes  are  grown  extensively 
both  north  and  south  of  Otis,  i  ields  of  75  to  200  bushels  per  acre 
are  usual.    About  100  bushels  per  acre  is  the  average. 

Dairy  products  are  sold  by  almost  every  family.  There  are  cream- 
eries at  KoUin^  Prairie  and  at  New  Carlisle  and  most  of  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  or  these  towns  deliver  milk  to  the  creameries  every  day. 
Those  not  living  convenient  to  a  creamery  make  butter  for  sale.  The 
New  Carlisle  creamery  runs  a  wagon  through  one  section  of  the  colony 
near  that  place  which  collects  milk  each  day.  There  is  no  creamery 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  settlement  near  Otis,  but  a  great 
number  of  the  farmers  make  butter  and  market  it  once  or  twice  a  week, 
along  with  other  farm  products,  in  Michigan  City. 

Poultry  and  poultry  products  marketed  dv  the  Polish  farmers  in  the 
three  locaUties  are  important  items.  Nearly  every  family  sells  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  poultry,  and  some  farmers  market  as  high  as  S300 
worth  or  more  each  year.  Chickens  and  ^eese  are  the  principal  fowl^ 
raised,  though  some  turkeys  are  marketed. 
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FBBTILIZBB8  AND  IMPftOYllCBKTS. 

.  Fertilizers  used  consist  of  barnyard  manure  and  clover.  No  com- 
mercial f ertilizeiB  are  applied  by  any  of  the  Polish  farmers.  The  set- 
tlers exercise  commendaole  care  in  handling  all  forms  of  waste  hay  and 
manure  about  the  bam,  and  all  that  is  produced  is  appUed  to  the 
run-down  places  on  the  farm.  Clover  is  grown  throughout  the  region 
as  a  soil-enriching  crop.  When  a  stand  of  clover  is  secured  it  is  cut 
for  one  or  two  years  as  hay  and  pastured  a  year  or  two.^  The  sod  is 
then  turned  under  in  the  fall  and  the  next  year  the  field  is  planted  to 
some  cultivated  crop.  Some  system  of  crop  rotation  is  followed  by 
most  of  the  Poles,  oome  are  very  systematic,  and  usually  th^se  are  the 
better  farmers.  Others  only  change  crops  when  the  decrease  in  yield 
is  noticeable.  The  buildings  on  farms  owned  by  the  Poles  as  a  whole 
are  very  substantial  structures.  The  bams  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
cJielter  all  Uve  stock  kept  on  the  farms  and  to  store  the  farm  products. 
They  are  usually  in  good  condition  and  in  many  instances  painted; 
the  pounds  and  surrounding  yards  are  kept  fairly  clean.  Wagons, 
buj^es,  and  farming  implements  are  usually  sheltered. 

The  farms,  especially  those  portions  under  cultivation,  are  well 
fenced  with  the  best  quality  of  woven- wire  fencing.  In  most 
instances  the  farms  are  subdivided  into  fields  10  to  40  acres  in  size 
by  cross  fences,  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  convenient  to  carry 
out  systems  of  crop  rotation — to  pasture  stubbles  or  cdover  fields  or 
the  cornstalks  after  the  com  has  oeen  harvested — without  injury  to 
growing  crops. 

PBOPEETY  OWNED. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  farms  with  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  lana  tillable  and  only  2  with  less  than  one-half,  while  10  report 
more  than  one-half  and  less  than  three^ourths  tillable,  and  18  report 
three-fourths  or  over  tiUable.  Only  five  of  the  farmers  under  con- 
sideration now  own  farms  of  less  than  80,  but  none  less  than  40. 
acres;  9  of  the  farms  are  80  and  under  120  acres;  7  are  120  ana 
under  160  acres;  6  are  160  and  under  240  acres;  and  3  are  over  240 
acres  in  extent. 

The  next  table  shows  the  gross  value  placed  upon  land  and  im- 
provements by  the  owners,  irrespective  or  indebtedness.  It  will  be 
noted  that  28  of  the  30  farmers  value  their  land  at  more  than  $5,000 
per  farm,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  is  tillable  and  that 
18  report  three-fourths  or  more  of  their  land  as  tillable  and  value 
their  farms  at  more  than  $9,000  per  farm. 

Tabls  31. — Land  and  improvements  now  owned;  condition  of  land,  size  offarmi^  and 

average  value,  SO  typical  Poliih/arms,  northern  Indiana. 


Condition  of  hui4. 

Number 

Average 

nmnberof 

acres  per 

farm. 

Ayerage  v^alne  per^ 

•     * 

Farm. 

Acre. 

One*ft>arth  and  tinder  one-half  tillable 

2 
10 
18 

76 

110. 6S 
142.03 

13,750 
6,880 
9,800 

ISO 

One^ialf  and  onder  thiee-fourths  tillable... 

6S 

Tliiee>lbiirthfl  or  mors  tillable 

M 

Total 

30 
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The  table  following  deals  with  the  net  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments, and  shows  the  number  of  heads  of  families  owning  personal 
property  of  specified  value,  together  with  the  total  value  of  property 
owned.  It  is  seen  that  all  own  land  of  an  average  net  value  of 
$1,500  or  more.  Seven  own  land  valued  at  $2,500  and  less  than 
$5,000,  while  16  own  farms  with  a  net  value  of  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  It  is  noted  that  6  farmers  value  their  land  and  improve- 
ments at  more  than  $10,000  and  3  at  $15,000  or  over. 

Only  8  farmers  own  live  stock  and  implements  valued  at  less  than 
$1,000  and  none  less  than  $500,  while  13  have  Uve  stock  and  imple- 
ments valued  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  and  9  value  their  live  stock 
and  implements  at  $1,500  and  under  $5,000. 

It  is  also  noted  that  none  of  those  reporting  have  less  than  $250 
worth  of  crops  on  hand,  22  have  less  than  $1,000,  while  the  remain- 
ing 8  have  between  $1,000  and  $5,000  worth. 

Table  32. — Net  value  oj  all  personal  and  real  property  now  owned,  SO  typical  Polith 

farmerSi  northern  Indiana, 


N0t  taIoo. 


1250  and  onderlfiOO 

$500  and  onder  $1 .000 

$1,000  and  under  11,500. . . 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500. . . 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000. . . 
$5>000  and  under  $7,600. . . 
$7,500  and  under  $10,000. . 
$10,000  and  under  $15,000. 
$15,000  or  over 


TotaL. 


Land  and 

ImproTe- 

ments. 


1 
7 
9 
7 
3 
3 


30 


Livegtock 
and  imple- 
ments. 


8 

13 

8 

1 


Crops  on 
lumd. 


30 


7 
15 
5 
1 
2 


Total 
property. 


30 


4 

6 

8 

10 

3 


30 


The  next  table  shows  the  average  quantitv  and  value  of  crops 
raised  per  farm  and  the  nmnber  of  farms  producing  them. 

It  will  be  noted  that  wheat  has  the  hignest  average  value  of  any 
crop,  and  all  farms  report  this  crop.  Omy  a  slight  difference  exists 
between  the  average  value  per  farm  of  the  com  and  hay  crops,  while 
potatoes  show  the  lowest  average  value  of  any  general  crop  produced. 

Table  33. — Average  quantity  and  value,  per  Jarm,  of  crops  raised^  SO  typical  Politk 

farms,  northem  Indiana, 


Crops. 

Number  of 

liums 
produdng. 

Ayenge— 

Quantity. 

VahM. 

Com  ........•••••.. 

28 

ao 

24 
29 
30 

Biukdi. 
507 
•  24 
841 
167 
452 

$879 

Hay 

858 

Oaw 

206 

Potatoes.... ...•.••••.... 

86 

Wheat 

458 

•  Tool. 
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The  table  following  shows  a  classification  of  live  stock  on  the 
30  fanns  under  consideration: 


Table  34. — Clasnfication  q/  live  stodif  SO 

typical  Poliih  farmers,  northern  Indiana. 

Nnmber 

otfanna 

reporting. 

Number  of  tama  reporting— 

Number 
of  ant- 
nuUsr^ 
ported. 

Averagt 

Kind  of  live  stock. 

OnlyL 

2  or  3. 

4toft. 

7  to  10. 
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MARKETS   AND  MARKETING   FAdLITIBS. 

Transportation  facilities  are  excellent.  The  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  passes  through  each  settlement  and 
gives  it  direct  connection  with  Chicago  and  the  eastern  markets. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  passes  through  the  southern  portion  of 
the  New  Carlisle  settlement,  and  the  Chicago,  IndianapoUs  and 
Louisville  Railway  throu^  Otis,  giving  connection  with  Michigan 
City  and  Lidianapolis.  Besides  the  railroads,  interurban  troDev 
Unes  cross  the  Rolling  Prairie  and  New  Carlisle  settlements,  with 
cars  running  even^  thirty  minutes,  connecting  them  with  South 
Bend,  Laporte,  Michigan  City,  and  Chicago.  Practically  all  the 
local  passenger  transportation  is  on  the  electric  lines,  which  also 
carry  small  express  packages.  There  are  good  dirt  roads  on  almost 
every  section  Une  and  all  the  main  roads  have  been  graveled.  Twenty 
miles  of  limestone  road  connect  Michigan  City  and  Westville,  run- 
ning through  the  portion  of  the  Otis  settlement  most  thickly  settled 
by  Poles,  rractically  all  the  farmers  in  this  section  do  their  marketing 
in  Michigan  City,  and  the  produce  is  hauled  over  this  road. 

Excellent  markets  are  to  be  foimd  within  reasonable  distance  of 
every  farmer,  and  anything  raised  or  produced  upon  the  farm  can  be 
sold  at  good  prices.  South  Bend  is  but  12  or  14  miles  from  the  New 
Carlisle  colony,  and  good  {^avel  roads  lead  into  the  town.  Milk, 
as  has  been  stated  before,  is  sold  to  the  local  creamery.  Chickens 
and  eggs  in  small  quantities  are  usually  exchanged  at  the  country 
stores  tor  goods,  larger  quantities  are  carried  to  South  Bend,  where 
there  is  a  greater  demand  and  consequently  better  prices.  General 
farm  products  like  grain  and  Uve  stock  are  generally  sold  on  the  farm 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  farmer  ddiver  thcfm  at  the  nearest 
elevator  or  railroad  station,  within  6  or  7  miles  from  the  most  distant 
farmer.  The  limestone  pike  built  into  Michigan  City  a  few  years 
ago  has  greatly  aided  farmers  living  in  the  Otis  settlement  and  has 
stimulated  the  marketing  of  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  and  many 
of  these  products  which  were  allowea  to  go  to  waste  are  now  carried  to 
that  town  and  disposed  of  at  prices  which  have  stimulated  further 
production. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROPEBTT  OWNED. 

A  majority  of  the  PoUsh  farmers  have  paid  for  their  farms,  and 
many  have  very  good  bank  accounts  and  own  farm  mortgages  which 
represent  loans  to  fellow-coimtrymen.  Those  still  in  debt  have 
valuable  equities,  which  in  many  cases,  due  to  the  natural  increase 
in  land  values  and  to  improvements,  are  worth  more  than  the  orig- 
inal purchase  price  of  the  land.  Very  few  have  any  money  invested 
in  outside  enterprises  or  own  any^  property  other  than  farm  lands 
and  mortgages  secured  bv  the  holdings  of  fellow-countrymen.  Prac- 
tically all  the  debts  are  for  lands  and  improvements. 

The  Polish  agriculturists  in  northern  Indiana  are  excellent  exam- 

Eles  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  thrift  and  rigid  economy  in  all 
nes.  They  bought  land  that  was  considered  by  Americans  unfit 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  not  worth  the  time  and  work  required 
to  develop  it.  That  they  were  not  financially  able  to  buy  better 
accounts  primarily  for  their  buying  this  cheap  land.  There  were, 
at  the  time  they  bought,  many  Americans  who  had  the  same  or  better 
opportunities,  for  they  were  acquainted  with  conditions.  Many  of 
these  Americans  who  were  tenants  when  the  Poles  came  are  still 
tenants,  while  the  Poles  own  valuable  properties.  The  30  farms 
under  consideration  aggregate  3,811.75  acres,  with  a  total  real-estate 
valuation  of  $233,800.  Only  4  farms  show  indebtedness  and  the  total 
reported  is  $4,775.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  tliis  reported 
indebtedness  is  below  the  true  figures.  Following  is  a  condensed 
summary  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  30  farmers: 

Farms  leased  and  owned: 

Total  farms  investigated 30 

Average  size  of  farm,  acres 128. 69 

Median  farm,  acres 120 

Kind  of  farms: 

General  30 

Firstpurchase  of  land,  and  improvements 30 

Total  number  of  acres 1, 731 

Average  acres  per  farm 57. 70 

Total  value a$45,185 

Average  value  per  farm <»|1, 614 

Average  value  per  acre <»$27 

Farms  now  owned 30 

Total  nu mber  of  acres ft  3, 811. 75 

Number  of  acres  tillable 2, 652. 00 

Number  of  acres  not  tillable 1, 159. 75 

Present  value  of  feirms  noV  owned: 

Land  and  improvements $233, 800 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  farm $7, 793 

Aven^  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre |61 

Number  of  isnma  showing  indebtedness 4 

Total  indebtedness |4,  775 

Average  indebtedness  per  farm $1, 194 

Gross  value  of  all  property $313,482 

Net  value  of  all  property $308, 707 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per  farm $10, 290 

o  Not  including  2  not  giving  complete  data. 
b  Not  including  49  acres  rented  land* 
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STANDABD  OF  ZXVIKG. 

The  cloihing  worn  by  Polish  farmers  and  their  families,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  varies  but  little  from  that  worn  by  the  average  Amer- 
icans in  the  same  circumstances.  The  older  men  in  some  mstances 
wear  a  coarser  and  cheaper  auaHty  of  clothing  than  Americans. 
The  women  who  were  adult  wnen  tney  came  to  tbia  country  have 
shown  very  Uttle*  progress  in  dress.  Thev  usually  wear  ill-fitting 
dresses  of  gaudv  colors  and  cheap  material.  At  home  they  usually 
tie  a  bandana  nandkerchief  about  the  head,  and  when  away  from 
home  wear  a  shawl,  which  serves  both  as  a  hat  and  wrap.  The 
younger  people,  or  second  generation,  have  been  reared  in  this  coun- 
try and  dress  as  well,  as  Americans  or  the  same  economic  class. 

The  housing  conditions  in  the  different  Polish  settlements  are 
similar  to  those  of  American  rural  commimitie?.  The  older  settlers 
have  been  on  the  farms  long  enough  to  build  good,  comfortable 
homes.  The  log  cabins  and  small  f annhouses  erected  on  first  coming 
have  been  replaced  by  more  modem  and  more  comfortable  structures. 
Those  who  have  settled  within  recent  years  had  more  money  when 
they  came  and  bought  improved  farms  or  had  enough  means  to  build 
good  houses. 

Generally  there  are  well-kept  yards  of  good  size,  with  flowers, 
shade  trees,  and  grass,  all  of  which  show  a  pride  in  the  home  sur- 
roundings. Very  little  money  is  spent  upon  houses  or  in  beautifying 
grounds  until  the  farm  is  paid  for.  The  houses  are  from  5  to  8,  and 
sometimes  10-room  structures,  and  while  not  elaborately  equipped 
they  are  comfortably  furnished  in  a  majority  of  cases.  There  are 
suffacient  rooms  in  every  house  so  that  at  least  one  can  be  set  apart 
for  a  family  living  room,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  a  parior  in 
addition. 

The  food  consumed  by  the  immigrant  f amiUes  does  not  differ  very 
widely  in  quality  or  quantity  from  that  of  the  ordinary  American 
rural  family.  The  menu  consists  principally  of  potatoes,  bread, 
meats — both  pork  and  beef — milk,  and  butter,  with  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  season.  In  many  of  the  homes  of  .the  poorer 
people  the  food  is  badly  prepared^  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  women  spend  much  of  their  tune  in  the  fields. 

Most  Polish  women  ^ve  less  attention  to  cooking  than  the  average 
American  housewife.  Irish  potatoes  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
menu  at  almost  every  meal  the  year  roimd,  and  the  Poles  consume 
more  of  them  than  Americans.  Meats,  especially  pork,  are  eaten  in 
laige  quantities. 

Women  and  children  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  fields,  much 
more  than  American  women  and  children,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
former  years  when  the  immigrant  farmers  were  not  so  prosperous  as 
at  present.  In  a  great  many  families  the  housewife  and  grown  daugh- 
ters who  are  at  home  do  no  work  out  of  doors.  However,  in  most  of 
the  poorer  families  the  women  go  to  the  fields  almost  as  re^larly  as 
men  and  do  any  kind  of  work  that  comes  to  hand.  The  children  are 
taught  to  work  as  soon  as  they  become  old  enough,  and  when  not  in 
school  there  is  usually  work  for  them  at  home. 
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OPPOBTUKrnxs  fob  emflotmbnt. 

There  are  no  opportunities  for  industrial  employment  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  any  of  the  Polish  rural  communities.  Ordi- 
narily there  lis  a  demand  for  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  the 
towns  of  South  Bend,  Laporte,  and  Michigan  City,  and  most  of  the 
youn^r  people  who  leave  the  farm  ^o  to  these  industrial  centers. 

A  Hmited  number  of  the  people  of  these  settlements  find  employ- 
ment as  section  hands  on  the  interurban  trolley  lines  and  on  the  rail- 
roads, but  these  are  permanent  places  and  the  employers  only  want 
people  who  can  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  farm  laborers  and  a  lar^  number  of  the  young  men, 
especially,  do  some  work  for  neighbonng  farmers  when  mey  are  not 
needed  on  the  home  farm.  The  wages  paid  for  farm  hands  are  good, 
from.  $1.25  to  $2  per  day,  without  Doard,  being  the  price  paid  day 
laborers.  During  the  harvest  season  and  com  nusking,  from  $1.50 
to  $2  and  dinner  is  the  customary  wage,  and  during  ordinary  times 
about  $1.25  per  day  and  dinner. 

There  are  no  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  settlements 
which  employ  women.  There  is  a  demand  among  wealthier  Ameri- 
can farmers  lor  girls  as  domestic  servants,  but  all  the  Polish  girls  who 
engage  in  this  work  usually  go  to  the  towns,  where  there  are  better 
social  advantages  and  the  wages  are  higher.  Many  girls  go  to  the 
neighboring  towns  and  to  Chicago  from  these  locauties  and  find 
employment  in  factories,  stores,  and  as  domestic  servants  in  private 
homes  and  hotels. 

SOCIAL    CONDinONS. 

The  social  life  of  the  Polish  settlements  in  northern  Indiana  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  American  farm  community. 
There  are  no  public  places  of  amusement,  like  theaters,  concert  halls, 

f»arks,  etc.,  as  in  urban  communities,  and  these  settlements  are  so 
ar  removed  from  the  towns  that  the  people  can  not  often  seek  amuse- 
ment there.  The  social  life  of  the  communities  centers  chiefly  about 
the  church.  In  the  summer  months  piciiics  and  suppers  are  often 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  and  are  well  attended.  The 
church  offers  other  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  in  the  various 
societies  organized  under  its  auspices  and  in  the  regular  religious 
services.  Practically  every  family  attends  church  regularly,  and 
before  and  after  services  tliere  is  social  intercourse. 

Weddiogs  and  christenings  are  largely  attended  and  are  marked  by 
a  great  deal  of  jollity.  The  weddings  are  usually  public,  and  the  whole 
community  attends.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception  is  generally 
given,  at  which  there  is  feasting,  drinking,  and  dancing.  These  fes- 
tivities last  at  least  a  dav  and  night  and  often  longer.  Occasionally 
young  people  meet  for  a  dance  or  gathering  at  the  home  of  some  family 
m  the  community.  There  is  also  visiting  from  house  to  house  on  Sun- 
days and  on  summer  evenings. 

Some  association  with  natives  occurs  at  public  gatherings,  but  very 
little  at  purely  social  functions.  Speaking  generally,  the  association 
between  the  native  Americans  and  the  immigrants  m  a  strictly  social 
sense  is  so  infrequent  as  to  be  negligible.  The  Poles  have  a  church  of 
their  own  in  each  community,  and  all  of  them  being  Catholics,  while 
practically  ail  of  the  Americans  are  Protestants,  they  never  meet  at 
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the  church,  which  is  often  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
social  life  of  a  rural  community.  The  difference  in  language  is  a 
great  barrier,  especially  to  the  older  immigrant  settlers.  Very  few 
speak  English  freely.  This,  however,  can  not  be  said  of  the  second 
veneration,  all  of  whom  speak  English  as  freely  as  any  other  native- 
Dom  Americans. 

Practically  all  the  business  dealings  of  the  Poles  in  these  localities 
are  with  Americans,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  prejudice  in  this  respect. 
In  every  locality  there  are  men  who  have  been  close  personal  f nends 
and  advisors  of  the  Polish  settlers  since  they  first  came  as  poor  and 
ignorant  inmiigrants,  and  who  have  a  high  regard  for  their  honestv 
and  industry.  This  relationship,  however,  has  always  been  an(|  still 
is  more  busmess  than  social  in  character. 

0HUBCHB8. 

Each  of  the  three  Polish  agricultural  settlements  has  an  excellent 
church  structure,  and  each  church  numbers  all  the  Polish  families  in 
its  respective  locality  as  its  members.  New  brick  churches  have  been 
built  within  recent  years  in  the  New  Carlisle  and  Rolling  Prairie  set- 
tlements, the  one  in  the  former  at  a  cost  of  $32,000,  and  the  one  in 
the  latter  at  $12,000.  At  Otis  the  church  is  a  frame  building,  but  in 
good  repair  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  congregation.  At 
Otis  the  Poles  have  also  a  school  building  of  8  rooms  anda  parish  house 
of  15  rooms.  This  is  the  only  place  where  a  parochical  school  is  main- 
tained. In  former  years  there  was  one  in  the  New  Carlisle  colony,  but 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1908,  and  since  that  time  the 
Polish  chilc&en  have  patronized  the  public  schools  solely. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

Well-regulated  public  schools  with  courses  of  instruction  through 
the  eighth  grade  are  available  to  aU.  The  schools  are  graded  and  are 
open  at  least  six  months  in  every  year,  with  an  average  term  of  seven 
or  eight  months.  Each  township  has  a  high  school  which  can  be 
reached  by  all  patrons  and  which  is  free  to  the  residents  of  the 
township. 

The  parochial  school  in  Otis  has  an  attendance  of  75  to  100  stu- 
dents, roUsh  children  of  the  first  and  second  generation  belonging  to 
this  settlement.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  tne  priest,  and  there  are 
four  teachers.    The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  the  eighth 

Sade  and  corresponds  to  that  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
1  subjects  are  taught  in  English  except  Polish  history  and  the  Pol- 
ish language.  There  has  never  been  a  parochial  school  in  the  Rolling 
Prairie  settlement.  The  settlement  has  no  resident  priest,  the  church 
there  being  served  by  the  priest  of  the  New  Carlisle  colony. 

The  chudren  are  sent  to  school  regularly,  and  their  progress  is 
usually  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  chilaren  of  American-bom 
parents.  At  Otis  not  all  the  Polish  children  are  sent  to  tbo  parochial 
school.  Some  parents  send  them  from  one  to  two  years  to  the  paro- 
chial school  and  after  that  to  the  public  schools.  Public-school 
attendance  by  the  Poles  has  been  increasing  within  recent  years,  and 
interest  in  tm  public  schools  has  grown  greatly. 
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POLITICAL  OONDinONS. 

Nearly  all  the  Poles  in  the  localities  under  discussion  are  voters, 
which  means  that  they  have  at  least  first  papers.  The  laws  of  Indiana 
permit  any  man  of  auen  birth  who  has  his  first  papers  and  has  hved 
m  the  ITnited  States  one  year  to  vote,  provided  he  has  complied 
with  aU  other  reauirements.  A  great  many  of  the  older  citizens 
became  naturalized  before  the  laws  were  as  rigid  as  th^y  are  now  and 
before  second  papers  were  required.  Some  l^oles  in  every  locaUty 
have  served  in  mmor  offices  as  tax  assessor,  road  supervisor,  school 
commissioner,  etc.,  but  onlv  one  has  ever  been  a  candidate  for  a 
county  office,  and  he  was  defeated  by  only  a  few  votes,  really  running 
ahead  of  his  ticket. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Polish  farmers  take  some  newspaper 
printed  in  English;  usually  it  is  a  local  newspaper,  but  these,  together 
with  the  many  newi^apers  printed  in  this  country  in  their  native 
language,  keep  them  fairly  well  informed  on  pohtical  conditions,  both 
loc^  and  national. 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

Grenerally  speaking,  the  moral  conditions  are  good  in  the  rural 
communities  under  discussion,  far  better  than  among  the  same  class 
of  people  in  the  industrial  locaUties.  This  is  due  principally  to  the 
better  living  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  come  more  often 
in  contact  with  American  people.  There  have  never  been  any  crimes 
against  the  person  worthy  of  mention.  Petty  larceny,  thieving,  or 
gross  immorahty  are  not  common. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking  of  both  spirituous  liquors  and  beer, 
l>ut  no  drunken  brawls,  and  it  is  said  there  is  very  Uttle  drunkenness 
considering  the  amount  of  intoxicants  consumed.  At  weddings, 
christenings,  and  the  like,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feasting  and  drinking, 
principally  of  beer,  but  not  very  much  drunkenness  or  disorder. 
Farmers  often  meet  at  the  small  towns  when  they  go  to  market  and 
spend  a  few  hours  at  the  saloon  drinking  together. 

The  Poles  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  business  honesty,  and 
the  banks  and  individuals  who  extend  them  credit  say  that  as  a  class 
they  are  more  prompt  than  any  other  people  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  roles  who  now  own  land  in  these  local- 
ities have  at  some  period  given  mortgages  or  borrowed  money  either 
to  carry  on  their  farms  or  to  help  pay  ror  land,  or  both,  and  there  is 
not  a  case  on  record  where  a  mortgage  given  by  a  Pole  has  been 
foreclosed. 

EFFBCT  OF  SETTLEMENT  ON  NEIGHBOBHOOD. 

The  Polish  a^cultural  settlements  in  northern  Indiana  have  greatly 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  section.  In  the  case  of  the  colony  near 
New  Carlide,  if  the  Poles  or  some  other  foreigners  had  not  bought  up 
this  land  it  would  have  remained  unimproved  for  many  years.  It 
was  held  in  large  tracts  by  Americans  because  of  the  timber,  and  was 
considered  almost  valueless  for  farming  because  it  was  submerged 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Amencan  farmers  were  not  wilnng 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  clearing  and  draining  as  long  as 
otl]^  farm  lands  could  be  IxMight  or  leased.    The  Poles  began  to 
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buy  it  because  it  was  cheap,  and  although  a  great  deal  of  work  was 
required  it  was  put  in  a  good  condition  for  cultiyation. 

in  other  locahties  the  roles  settled  very  largely  on  the  poorer  land 
and  in  the  less  convenient  localities,  or  bought  run-down  farms 


farms  have  been  divided  or  tracts  sold  to  Poles,  and  more  land  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation  and  is  producing  crops.  All  of 
which  has  stimulated  better  farming  and  care  of  the  soil  and  has  had 
a  decided  effect  in  increasing  the  price  of  land. 

Within  recent  years  there  nas  been  some  gro¥rth  in  all  the  settle- 
ments, but  more  in  the  New  Carlisle  and  Otis  locahties  than  in  the  one 
near  Rolling  Prairie.  In  most  instances  the  newcomers  have  taken  the 
place  of  American  farmers  who  have  gone  to  other  locahties.  The 
Americans  have  usually  sold  at  a  good  profit  and  bought  larger 
farms,  or  have  gone  farther  west,  where  land  was  not  so  high.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  Poles  have  bought  farms  where  the  original 
Ajoaerican  owners  were  old  people  and  no  longer  able  to  look  after  the 
farm,  or  where  it  was  left  to  heirs  not  engaged  in  farming,  and  have 
thus  kept  the  land  from  being  turned  over  to  tenants. 

STATISTICAL  DATA    FOB  SBLEOTED  FAMILIES. 

The  table  next  submitted,  giving  detailed  information  of  12  typical 
famihes,  is  presented  as  a  summary  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding report* 
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Tablb  35. — Economic  hi^ory  a$id  prtierU  Jhumeid  c(mdii^ 


Family  1. 

Family  3. 

Family  3. 

Family  4. 

FamUy6. 

TeantQlooaUty: 
Head 

38 

30 

27 

25 

29 

family »,-t--- 

37 

30 

27 

25 

29 

Present  noosehold  sise 

Number  of  members  10  years  or 
over... .«...«.....- 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

llal« TT 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Female ....*.*.•» 

2 

Oernuuiy... 

Farmhand. 

$26 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Prerious  looatlon. ..••••••••••••••• 

South 
Bend, 
Ind. 

Laborer.... 

$1,500 

None 

South 
Bend, 
Ind. 

W  a  f  0  n 
maker. 

$1300 

None 

New  Car- 
lisle, Ind. 

Farmhand. 

$1,000 

None 

New  Car- 
lisle, Ind. 

Lumber- 
man. 

$1,200. 

None 

Prerioos  ooounatlon.. ..••••••••••. 

Value  of  property  brought  to  lo- 

oaUty. 
Oooupation  in  locality  previous  to 
purchase. 

Wages  per  week.  .•.•••••••••••.. 

Farmhand 
and  la- 
borer. 

Not    re- 
ported. 

3 

Yean  employed...  •... .».- 

First  land  leased 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Date 

Number  of  MTM.  .  r  .  r  .  t r  »  r  ^  - 

fcrms. -•• 

First  land  bought* 
Dmte 

1874 

40 

1879 

40 

1882 

80 

1884 

60 

18R0 

100 

Number  of  acres. ...........r...T 

Price 

$800..: 

Cash 

U  n  i  m  - 
pro  ved; 
covered 
with 
brush. 

Work  ins 
out  and 
selling 
wood. 

1 

$400 

Cash. 

Covered 
with  tim- 
ber. 

Cut  and 
hauled 
wood,  and 
savingi. 

$1,400 

CMh. 

1  acre  clear, 
rest   cov- 
ered with 
timber. 

Cut  and 
hauled 
wood. 

3 

$700 

Cash 

WUd  land, 
second- 
growth 
timber. 

Cutting 
and  sell- 
ing   tim- 
ber. 

8 

$1,000 

Cash    $800, 
balance 
as  able. 

WUd  land; 
no    im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Sellins 
wood 
from 
land. 

2 

Teims....  •••••.  •••••• ..••. 

Condition 

Oocnpatten  untU  Uying  could  be 
made  from  land. 

Number  <rf years •... 

EamiBo  per  dar 

Not    re- 
ported. 
60 

Not    re- 
ported. 

ioa!I!!I!!!! 

Not    re- 
ported. 
90 

Not    re- 
ported. 
8o; 

Not    re- 
ported. 

160. 

100 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

AcrwtiUable 

60 

60 

66 

Kentedland ,.•..... 

None 

6 

None 

11.... 

None 

4 

2 

None 

3 

2 

None 

4 

8 

Lire  stock  now  owned: 
Cattle 

Mine^..V/.'.///..//,V/.V.V.lV.'.. 

2 

6 

Sheep 

Swine 

3.!I!II!II.. 

6 

7 

6..!!. III... 

0 

Financial  condition; 
Vahie  ofland  and  improvements. 
Livestock 

$4,000 

$466 

$400 

$312 

$200 

$6,37? 

None 

$8,000 

$1,176. 

$600 

$973 

$275 

$10,923 

None 

$6,000 

$676 

$600 

$670 

$300 

$7,946 

None 

$5,000 

$400 

$400 

$460 

$150 

$6,410 

None 

$7,500 

$566 

$525 

$531 

$200 

$9,341 

None 

Tools  and  tmplenients. .......... 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Indebtednees 

On  land 

Other 

$6,3n 

$10,923 

$7,946 

$6,410 

$9,341 
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Family  6. 

FamUyT. 

Family  8. 

Family  0. 

Family  10. 

FamUyll. 

Family  12. 

36 

21 

28 

Under  1 

Under  1 

3 

38 

20 

22. 

35 

19 

27 

38 

ao 

22. 

3 

3 

9 

7 

6 

5 

4 

5. 

6 

8 

5 

4 

6. 

2 

4 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3. 

1 

3 

South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Lathe    run- 
no-,  plow 
works. 

$100 

3 

1 

Benton  Har* 
bor,  Mich. 

Cooper. 

$1,000. 

None 

9 

Germany.... 

Farmhand.. 

$350..    . 

2 

2. 

Terre  Coupe, 
Ind. 

Wood  cuttei 

$1,000. 

None 

Qermany 

Fannhand... 
$aoo 

Furnace  flrc' 
man. 

$1,600. 

None 

South  Bend, 
ted. 

Iroomoldtf. 
$10. 

Father's 
ftvm. 

None 

6 

Wood  cutter.. 
$10J0.. 

$7.60 

Nona. 

1 

3 

None 

None. ••.••.. 

None 

None 

None 

Nona. 

1882 

ao 

Wood      and 
crops  for  6 
yean    for 
clearing 
land. 

Woodland. 

1884 

1900 

1874 

1889 

1874 

1894 

1887. 

40 

40 

46 

120 

20 

58 

80. 

$1,000 

Cash 

$1,000 

Cash 

$1,600...  .. 
$li00  down, 

balance     7 
_per  cent 
Most  of  land 

under  oul- 

tlvatkm. 

None 

$3,800. 

$1,600  down. 
mortgageO 
percent. 

80  acres  tlU- 
able  land; 
rolling, 
not  fertile. 

This  Is  first 
year  on 
arm;  sav- 
ings. 

$260 

$1,460 

CmAx 

$2,250. 

Cash 

$2/)00  cash, 
balance  In 
2  yean. 

WUd  land, 
covered 
with  tim- 
ber. 

Cutting   and 
selling 
wood. 

$. 

Corered 
with 
brush,  ex- 
cept 16  or 
ao  acres. 

None 

U  n  1  m  - 
proved: 
covered 
with 
stumps. 

None 

Wfld    land, 
covered 
with 
stumps. 

10  acres  tiU- 
able,   bal- 
ance In 
woods. 

Selling  wood 

2 

Not  reported. 

78 

selling 
wood. 

3 

Not  reported. 

318 

Not  reported. 

196 

160 

313 

120 

160. 

166 

160 

260 

80 

280 

66 

100. 

None 

10 

None 

6 

None 

None 

1 

8 

None 

0 

6 

None 

8 

None. 

36 

12. 

4 

6 

8 

3 

3. 

ao 

60 

ao 

12 

100 

$18iN». 

$3^80 

2 

SS":::::- 

'io.*.*!!!!!!*.!! 

12.* 

$6,600 

$860 

20. 

$12,000. 

$886 

$9,000 

1946 

$20X00 

$1,475:. 

$000 

$10i)00. 
$825. 

$400 

$660 

VU>«VV.  a  J  ^  .  ^  i  .  . 

$700 

$300 

$600 

$500. 

$990 

$064 

$2,290.: 

$320 

$3,160 

$660 

$750 

$772. 

$276 

$200 

$460 

$160 

$260 

$250. 

$14,550. 

None 

$11,759 

None 

SJT:::::::: 

$4,866 

$26,185 

None 

$8,860. 

None 

$12,847. 
None. 

$2,200 

$125 

$14,550. 

$11,759 

mjM. 

$3,540. 

$26,185 

$8^. 

$12;M7. 
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Tabls  35. — Economic  history  and  present  fcMmdol  condition  of  certain  typical 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Products. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Com. 

$56 

84 
102 
240 
135 

10 

$125 

10 
63 
41 
25 

r    $488 
152 
325 
105 
563 

$400 

i   $150 
15 

133 
84 

338 

$163 

$75 
54 

180 
44 

203 

$09 

i   $150 

39 

220 

60 

210 

$150 

Oats 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Orchard  prodnotfl 

T>ftlry prodnctff . 

225 
05 
40 

63 

33 

138 

45 
18 
25 

Live^ibck  produots 

29 
14 

Poiiltzy 

Total 

627 

264 

1,633 

760 

720 

397 

"• 

187 

679 

193 
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SOLD  (AVERAGE  FOB  TWO  YEARS). 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro. 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

$450 

"436 

47 

563 

8 

S250 

8 

130 

90 

•      35 

f    1825 

261 

745 

75 

225 

$687 

f     $900 

525 

938 

60 

1,275 

7 

$625 

7 

225 

1,575 

"$i26 
300 

"'156 

$250 

f$l,050 

915 

1,900 

135 

I  1,013 

$1,775 

$340 
190 
450 

60 
413 

$560 

r    $600 

255 

309 

67 

210 

$338 

18 
86 
55 

188 
393 
140 

163 

113 

63 

118 

110 

63 

1,498 

513 

2,131 

846 

3,706 

2,432 

570 

250 

5,013 

2,406 

1,453 

880 

1,431 

629 

Chapter  VL 
BEBEA,  OHIO,  POLISH  SMALL  FABMEBS. 

INTBODUCnON. 

Berea  is  a  small  town  with  probably  3^000  to  3,500  inhabitants. 
It  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  14 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  in  addition  to  the  Southwestern  Trolley 
System,  with  passenger  and  express  service,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  Big  Four,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  pass 
through  the  town. 

The  principal  industry  is  centered  about  the  quarries,  where  large 
quantities  of  sandstone,  both  for  purposes  of  construction  and  for 
grindstones  and  millstones,  are  quarried. 

There  is  a  large  Polish  population^  both  in  the  town  of  Berea  and 
on  small  farms  m  the  immediate  vicinitv,  as  a  greater  part  of  the 
employees  in  the  stone  quarries  there  ana  at  Westview,  a  small  town 
2  or  3  miles  west,  are  of  this  race.  A  large  number  of  the  Poles 
either  own  small  farms  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  with  a  house,  and  work 
in  the  quarries,  or  rent  small  tracts  of  improved  land.  Counting 
these  as  farmers,  there  are  approximately  120  PoUsh  famiUes  Uving 
in  the  vicinity  of  Berea  ana  Westview  who  operate  farms.  Less 
than  half  of  them  depend  upon  farming  as  a  sole  means  of  support. 

The  larger  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  raise  truck 
crops  principally.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  those  who  live  on  the  farms 
own  them  outright  or  have  an  equity  in  them.  Many  possess  small 
tracts  and  rent  a  few  acres  adjoining  if  the  area  owned  is  not  as 
much  as  they  want  to  cultivate.  This  land  is  usually  rented  for  cash, 
the  amount  of  rental  ordinarily  varying  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   SETTLEMENT. 

The  rock  quarries  have  been  in  operation  at  Berea  for  fifty  years 
or  more,  and  Poles  have  been  employed  for  very  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  long.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  are  now  on  farms  have  been  at  some 
time  or  are  now  employed  in  the  rock  quarries.  The  primary  reason 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Poles  in  this  locaUty  was  the  opportunity 
for  industrial  employment.  There  has  never  been  any  organized 
effort  to  get  them  to  the  farms,  but  they  have  gone  of  their  own 
voUtion.  This  settlement  is  not  important  from  tne  standpoint  of  a 
purely  agricultural  community,  as  but  few,  compared  with  the  large 
number  engaged  in  farming,  depend  solely  upon  the  farms.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  farms  were  purchased  after  the  vendees  had  been  in 
the  community  for  several  years,  and  had  saved  enough  from  their 
earning  to  make  at  least  a  substantial  payment  if  not  to  pay  cash 
for  their  purchases.    The  settlement  on  the  farms  has  been  gradual, 
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continued  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  There  are  at  present  about 
120  families,  each  owning  from  5  to  100  acres,  and  living  within  a 
radius  of  4  or  5  miles  of  Berea. 

The  terms  of  purchase,  as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  the  land,  have 
been  varied.  Usually,  the  OTeater  number  paid  cash,  in  some  instances 
raising  part  of  the  money  oy  means  of  mortgages  executed  to  third 
persons,  and  in  other  instances  the  vendors  have  taken  the  mort- 
gage. Different  prices  have  been  paid;  those  bujang  twenty-five 
years  ago  paid  less  than  the  more  recent  purchasers,  since  land  values 
are  constantly  advancing.  The  proximity  to  market  and  to  town, 
as  well  as  the  improvements  in  tne  way  of  buildings  and  fertiUty  of 
the  soil,  has  influenced  the  price  of  land.  Some  or  the  soil  is  better 
adapted  to  truck  crops,  and  consequently  brings  better  prices.  The 
size  of  the  tract  also  affects  the  pnce,  a  small  tract  of  5  to  10  acres 
selling  for  much  more  per  acre  than  a  larger  area  of  the  same  quality 
of  land  with  the  same  improvements. 

Because  of  the  opportunities  for  outside  emplojnoaent  and  because 
most  of  the  purchasers  have  bought  only  small  tracts,  for  which  they 
could  soon  pay,  the  immigrants  at  Berea  have  suffered  few  of  the 
pioneer  hardships  frequently  experienced  by  immigrants  in  purely 
agricultural  localities.  At  present,  the  principal  part  of  the  work  on 
most  of  the  farms  is  done  by  the  women  and  children^  while  the  head 
of  the  familv  works  in  the  stone  quarries.  The  pnmary  object  in 
buying  small  tracts  is  to  reduce  tne  Uving  expenses  of  the  family 
by  making  it  possible  to  keep  a  cow  and  some  poultry,  as  well  as 
to  raise  vegetables  for  the  family  table.  In  most  instances  suffi- 
cient land  was  bought  in  the  beginning  to  raise  some  surplus  produce 
for  the  market. 

SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

Three  general  types  of  soil  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Berea. 
These  are  sandy  and  clay  loams,  and  muck.  Generally  speaking, 
the  soil  is  of  good  quality  and  very  productive  when  intelligent^ 
farmed.  To  the  south,  the  southwest,  and  the  southeast  of  the 
town  the  country  is  rolling  and  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  in  other 
directions.  The  clay  loam  grows  good  crops  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat, 
while  most  of  the  soils  found  in  the  vicinitv,  except  the  muck,  produce 
fine  vegetables  and  potatoes.  The  muck  land,  which  is  very  valuable 
for  omon  culture  when  properly  drained,  commands  a  higher  price 
than  other  lands,  and  of  course  rents  at  a  higher  rate.  It  is  not  as 
well  suited,  however,  for  many  of  the  cereals  as  other  land  found  in 
this  locality. 

As  for  chmate,  the  hottest  months  at  Berea  are  July  and  August, 
when  the  temperature  rarely  reaches  98*^  F.  for  more  than  one  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  normal  for  these  two  months  is  about  70**  F. 
The  coldest  weather  is  generally  in  February,  when  the  temperature 
rarely  goes  below  zero,  and  the  normal  is  about  25**  F.  to  30**  F. 
The  normal  annual  temperature  is  about  50**  F.  The  greatest  pre- 
cipitation is  generally  in  May,  Juno,  and  July,  when  most  needed  by 
growing  crops;  the  normal  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  35  to  40 
mches. 
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AOBIOULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  to  market  and  the  adaptability  of  this 
soil  to  truck  crops,  it  has  a  high  valuation,  and  consequently  the 
farms  are  small.  The  largest  farm  owned  by  a  member  oi  the  rolish 
race  in  this  locality  is  about  100  acres,  the  greater  number  of  settlers 
possessing  considerably  under  25  acres;  in  fact,  the  average  farm  is 
probablv  not  more  than  12  acres  in  size. 

The  following  crops  are  raised  by  nearly  everyone  engaged  in 
farming:  Com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  onions,  beets,  squash, 
cucumbers,  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  radishes,  pepper,  and  carrots. 

A  large  number  of  the  small  farmers  keep  one  horse,  each  farmer 
keeps  a  cow,  a  few  acres  are  usually  planted  to  com  and  oats,  and 
some  hay  is  made  to  feed  the  live  stock.  There  are  a  few  general 
farmers  who  have  25  acres  or  more  of  ground,  who  raise  all  the  general 
produce  they  need  at  home  and  a  limited  surplus  for  sale.  Usually 
these  farmers  raise  only  a  small  quantity  of  truck  crops,  to  supple- 
ment the  farm  income  and  supply  a  little  ready  money.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  raising  truck  is  done  by  hand.  Many  of  those 
who  own  but  a  few  acres  Lire  the  land  prepared  for  cultivation  and 
perform  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  work  by  hand.  Some  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  used  on  many  of  the  truck  crops,  but  for  the 
general  grain  crops  no  fertilizers  are  applied,  except  that  in  some 
mstances  stable  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  spread  over  the  barren 
and  run-down  places. 

Very  nearly  aU  the  laRd  owned  by  the  Poles  is  tillable.  Especially 
is  this  so  witn  regard  to  those  who  own  small  tracts  containing  a  few 
acres  only,  all  the  ground  adapted  to  cultivation  is  made  to  pro* 
duce.  'The  greater  part  of  the  people  have  built  their  own  homes  after 
buying  the  land,  and  while  their  dwellings  are  not  pretentious  they 
are  comfortable  cottages  of  5  to  8  rooms,  and  are  as  good  if  not  better 
than  they  could  afford  if  they  were  paying  rent.  A  small  bam 
suflScient  to  shelter  all  live  stock  kept  and  to  store  all  products  raised 
is  found  on  each  farm.  The  buildings  are  in  a  gooa  state  of  repair 
as  a  rule  and  the  grounds  and  surroundings  well  Kept.  A  few  of^the 
Poles  who  own  considerable  tracts  or  who  rent  large  farms  raise  some 
cattle  and  hogs  for  inarket,  but  usually  only  enough  cows  are  kept 
to  supply  the  family  with  milk  and  butter,  and  from  one  to  three  pigs 
for  pork.  All  keep  poultry^  and  many  lamilies  derive  considerable 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  chickens  and  eggs. 

MABKETS  AND  MARKETING  FACILITIES. 

Truck  farming  has  developed  because  of  the  great  demand  for  vege- 
tables and  presence  of  adequate  markets  for  all  products  raised  at 
remunerative  prices.  Practically  all  farm  products,  especially  truck 
crops,  are  sold  in  Cleveland,  14  miles  from  Berea.  The  farmers 
make  from  one  to  three  trips  per  week  to  market  in  their  spring 
market  wagons,  carrying  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  freauently  milk, 
butter,  chickens,  and  eggs.  The  roads  are  good,  brick  pavements 
alternating  with  dirt  road  or  graded  macadam.  Transportation 
facilities  are  excellent.  Three  railroads  pass  through  Berea,  and 
besides  these  the  Southwestern  trolley  line  operates  oetween  Berea 
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and  Cley eland;  carrying  passengers,  small  freight  packages,  and 
express  of  all  kinds  every  few  hours.  The  Polish  farmers  as  a  rule 
do  not  use  these,  however,  because  they  can  haul  their  products  to 
market  cheaper,  since  most  of  them  keep  at  least  one  horse.  A  large 
part  of  the  marketing  is  done  by  the  housewife,  while  the  head  is 
employed  at  some  outeide  occupation. 

PROPERTY  OWNED. 

A  majority  of  those  who  own  land  have  paid  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  land  and  improvements,  nevertheless  practically  all  the  debts 
they  owe  are  for  land  or  for  improvements  in  the  form  of  buildings. 
When  a  laborer  working  in  the  stone  quarries  accumulates  sufficient 
money  he  usually  investe  in  a  small  suburban  tract  of  land  or  a  home 
in  Berea.  The  lact  that  the  lot  purchased  is  always  large  enough  to 
have  a  garden  illustrates  the  thrift  of  the  settlers.  The  greater 
part  of  tnose  who  buy  usually  secure  at  least  2  acres  so  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vegetables  consumed  at  home  there  are' some  for  sale. 
The  most  of  those  who  have  more  than  5  acres  at  present  began  by 
buying  small  tracts  of  from  2  to  5  acres,  and  from  savings,  together 
with  the  sale  of  surplus  crops  cared  for  principally  by  the  wife  and 
children,  they  have  gradually  increased  the  acreage  of  their  farms. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  opportunities  for  outside  employment  are  numerous.  Plenty 
of  work,  especially  of  an  imskilled  and  semi-skilled  nature,  can  be  had 
in  the  rock  quamee,  on  the  railroads,  and  the  street  car  lines.  This 
work  is  steady,  however,  and  has  to  be  followed  regularly  if  the 
employee  wishes  to  retain  his  position.  There  is  also  some  work  to 
be  nad  for  farmers  and  in  building  and  similar  trades,  where  the 
laborer  can  put  in  spare  days.  But  in  the  quarries  and  on  the  rail- 
road, men  are  wanted  who  can  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 
Ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  the  industries.  The  average 
wage  in  the  quarry  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  a  day.  At  the  grindstone 
works,  where  a  great  deal  of  the  labor  is  paid  by  piece,  some  employ- 
ees make  more  than  this.  Laborers  on  the  railroad  are  paid  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  No  industries  in  Berea  offer  employment 
either  occasionally  or  regularly  for  women,  and  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  the  regular  employment  of  children  in  the  neighbornood. 
In  busy  seasons  they  sometimes  find  employment  on  farms,  but 
usually  there  is  abundance  of  work  for  them  about  the  home  at  such 
times.  No  women  in  the  settlement  are  employed  for  wages,  except 
those  who  work  occasionally  at  hoeing,  pickmg  up  potatoes,  or  other 
light  farm  work.  Nothing  accurate  can  be  said  as  to  the  number  of 
agriculturists  who  are  engaged  in  outside  employment.  The  boys  of 
a  great  many  of  the  famuies  have  found  work  in  other  communities. 
Some  are  employed  in  Berea  and  some  in  Cleveland  and  else- 
where. Fully  75  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  women  and  children, 
the  head  having  other  employment.  ^ 
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SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

Opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusements  of  almost  every 
Idna  are  available.  Trolley  lines  connect  the  town  of  Berea  and 
outlying  districts  with  Cleveland.  There  is  a  large  Polish  population 
in  Berea  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  however,  and  the  social  life  is 
centered  largely  in  visits  from  house  to  house,  church  meetings,  pic- 
nics, and  similar  gatherings.  Many  of  the  social  enterprises  of  the 
community  are  connected  with  the  church  and  church  organizations. 
There  is  practically  no  association  with  native  people,  due  largely  to 
difference  in   language  and   race,    and   to   some  extent,   religious 

Erejudice.  Practically  all  the  Poles  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  they 
ave  a  separate  church,  where  the  Polish  language  is  used  and  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  American  church  of  the  same  faith  located 
at  Berea. 

A  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  community  have  been  in  the 
United  Stat^  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  have  brought  up  their 
families  in  this  country.  They  have  adopted  American  standards 
of  living  and  American  customs  to  a  marked  extent.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  appearance  of  the  premises,  the  houses  and 
the  housekeeping.  While  in  many  cases  tne  houses  are  not  as  well 
kept  as  they  areoy  the  average  American  family,  they  exhibit  a  vast 
improvement  over  Polish  housing  conditions  in  the  industrial  centers, 
and  as  a  rule  the  furniture  is  better  and  more  abundant.  Better 
standards  of  comfort  are  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren have  been  brought  up  in  this  coimtry,  and  are  in  most  respects 
thoroughly  Americanized.  Most  of  the  heads  of  the  families  are 
naturanzed  citizens. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  parochial  school  connected  with  the  local  Polish  Catholic 
Church  has  a  course  of  instruction  extending  through  the  eighth 
grade.  The  attendance  includes  the  larger  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren, both  of  the  first  and  second  generation  Polish,  who  are  of  school 
age.  In  some  instances  the  Polish  farmers  living  2  miles  or  more 
from  the  town  send  their  children  to  public  schoow  in  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  live  close  enough  to  town 
to  send  them  to  the  parochial  school,  and  do  so.  Besides  the  parochial 
school  there  are  excellent  schools  in  the  town,  including  two  colleges, 
one  public  high  school,  and  two  pubUc  grammar  schoob,  all  having  a 
nine-months'  term  each  year.  In  the  country  there  are  public  schools 
not  more  than  1}  miles  from  the  most  distant  patron  and  with  a 
course  of  instruction  extending  through  eight  grades. 

MORAL  CONDrriONS. 

The  Poles  in  this  vicinity  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation  for  business 
honesty,  as  well  as  for  good  moral  character.  Their  credit  is  good, 
and  they  are  very  prompt  in  meeting  obligations.  Petty  or  grand 
larceny  or  felonies  or  any  kind  are  practically  imknown,  and  all  Torms 
of  misdemeanors  are  infrequent,  especially  among  the  farming  class. 
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While  the  use  of  liquor  and  beer  is  common  among  the  Poles  in  the 
locahty.  drunkenness  is  much  less  common  among  the  farmers  than 
among  those  employed  m  industries. 

THE   SECOND   GENERATION. 

Little  disposition  has  been  shown  by  the  second  generation  to 
engage  in  farming.  Most  of  those  who  were  brought  up  on  the  farms 
have  gone  out  to  industrial  employment.  Some  wno  are  grown 
still  live  with  their  parents,  but  find  work  outside,  either  on  the  rail- 
road or  in  the  Quarries.  Practically  all  of  those  raised  in  Berea 
engage  in  some  form  of  industrial  employment,  and  the  tendency 
among  the  foreign-bom  Poles  to  settle  on  farms  is  not  witnessed  in 
the  second  generation. 


Chapter  VII. 

SUNDEBIAHD,  MASS. ;  TOBACCO  ASB  ONIOV  GBOWEBS,  A  BECEITT 

SETTLEMEHT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sunderland,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  extreme  southern  towns  m  Frank- 
lin County  and  is  located  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  wmch  forms  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the  town.  The 
foreign  population  of  Sunderland  numbers  nearly  600  people  and  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Slovaks,  the 
Poles  being  the  most  and  the  Slovaks  the  least  numerous.  In  this 
report,  where  the  tbna  '* alien,"  "foreigner,"  or  "inmii^ant"  is  used 
it  applies  to  the  whole  foreign  population;  where  there  is  a  character- 
istic racial  dbtinction  the  race  is  noted. 

Fifty-one  foreigners  own  farms  in  Sunderland  and  about  20  more 
rent  land  during  the  summer.  According  to  the  assessor's  books, 
the  aggregate  area  owned  is  943  acres,  with  a  valuation  oi 
$75,279;  but  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreigners  have  incumbrances 
on  their  farms.  Practically  11  per  cent  of  the  land  and  14  per  cent 
of  the  total  property  of  the  town  is  owned  by  the  immigrants.  Many 
of  their  farms  are  located  on  one  of  the  nchest  soils  in  the  State, 
much  of  it  being  the  bottom  land  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  At 
some  distance  from  the  river,  where  other  farms  are  situated,  this 
bottom  land  gives  place  to  a  soil  containing  a  higher  percentage  of 
gravel.  Onions  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops  raised.  Cucumbers 
are  produced  to  some  extent  and  are  sold  to  the  local  pickle  factory. 
Corn  and  hay,  though  not  raised  extensively,  ate  produced  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  feed  over  200  head  of  dairy  cows  during  the  winter 
months,  the  cream  being  sold  to  a  near-by  creamery.  The  immi- 
grant has  entered  into  SH  of  these  farming  enterprises  with  a  zeal 
that  has  won  him  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  community.  He 
raises  large  crops  of  onions,  his  tobacco  compares  favorably  with 
that  raised  by  his  native  neighbors,  and  he  almost  invariably  keeps 
more  live  stock  than  did  his  American  predecessor. 

Sunderland  was  selected  as  a  representative  town  in  order  to  show 
what  the  Poles  are  doing  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  South  Deerfield,  Deerfield, 
Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  North  Amherst,  and  the  foreigners  are  begin- 
ning to  extend  their  possessions  into  the  towns  of  Montague  and  Lev- 
erett.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  whole  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  from  Hadloy  on  the  south  to  Greenfield  on  the  north,  will  be 
known  as  "Poland'*  in  the  course  of  time.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  evident  that  foreigners  /are  coming  in  steadily,  are  making  a 
good  living,  and  are  competing  successfully  with  their  American 
neighbors.  Furthermore,  the  younger  generation  seem  to  be  con- 
tent to  remain  on  the  farms,  a  fact  not  generally  true  of  the  children 

of  American  farmers. 
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SeOPE  OP  THE   IKYESTIGATION. 

During  the  investigation  conducted  in  October  to  December,  1908, 
all  the  Polish,  Slovak,  and  Lithuanian  farms  in  Sunderiand,  Leverett, 
South  Deerfield,  and  North  Amherst  were  visited  by  agents  of  the 
conmiission.  The  tables  that  follow  in  this  report  are  tabulations 
of  data  concerning  58  typical  families  from  whom  schedules  were 
obtained;  they  represent  the  following  races: 

Fttnittn. 

Lithuanian 22 

Poliah 30 

Slovak 6 

Total 58 

The  following  table  presents  the  whole  number  of  persons  from 
whom  detailed  information  was  secured  in  the  course  of  investiga- 
tion. Of  the  306  persons  from  whom  detailed  information  was 
secured,  only  1  was  native-born  of  native  father.  Of  those  who 
were  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  48  were  of  Lithuanian,  86  were  of 
Polish,  and  13  were  of  Slovak  descent.  Poles  show  the  largest  num- 
ber of  foreign-born,  followed  by  Lithuanians  and  SlovaKs  in  the 
order  mentioned.  The  total  number  of  males  b  slightly  larger  than 
the  total  number  of  females,  Lithuanians  and  Slovaks  showing  the 
larger  percentage  of  males  over  females: 

Table  36. — Number  of  p^sons  /or  whom  detailed  in/ormatum  was  secured,  by  sex  and 

general  nativity  and  race  of  individualy  Sunderland,  Mass. 


Oeoenl  nstivlty  and  race  of  individual. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native-born  of  natlye  father,  White 

1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  bther,  by  ntx  of  fat  hen 
I^hnanlan 

27 

43 

5 

21 
43 

8 

48 

PoiHh 

86 

Slovak 

13 

Total 

75 

72 

147 

Total  natlvfvbom .......  ^  ^ ...       .  .  . 

75 

73 

148 

w 

Poreltm-bom: 

I/ithuanlan  ......    .     ...     ....... 

36 

i7 

6 

29 
S3 

8 

65 

P0»*h 

79 

Slovak 

14 

Total  torelgn-bom 

89 

C9 

156 

Grand  total 

164 

142 

306 

-  PRESENT   CONDITION   OP   SETTLERS. 

Following  is  a  general  financial  summary  of  the  condition  of  the 
families  investigated  according  to  then*  own  figures.  Several  o^ti 
house  lots  and  rent  from  2  to  5  acres  of  additional  land,  which  they 
plant  in  onions.  These  small  land  owners  represent  a  group  of  people 
who  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  buy  farm  land,  but  who  nave  saved 
enough  money   to  purchase  house  lots   and  build  small   houses.** 

a  This  condition  of  affairs  accounts  for  the  notes  referring  to  house  lots,  found  in 
the  summary,  it  being  thought  best  to  carry  them  separately  rather  than  to  include 
them  in  the  total  number  of  fsams. 
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Twenty-two  of  the  Lithuanians  own  or  lease  farms  whose  average 
area  is  13.73^  acres.  Two  of  the  Lithuanians  are  tenants,  16  own 
farms  averaging  17.33  acres.  The  remaining  4  own  house  lots  only 
and  rent  the  land  they  cultivate.  Thirty  Poles  own  or  lease  farms, 
which  average  28.88  acres,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  those  operated 
by  the  Lithuanians.  Twenty-two  are  owners,  whose  holdings  aver- 
age 38.13  acres.  Three  own  house  lots  only,  and  5  are  tenants  who 
own  no  real  estate.  The  land  first  purchased  by  the  Poles  averaged 
$113  per  acre,  and  the  farms  averaged  24.58  acres  in  area.  The  land 
now  owned  by  the  Poles  averages  $116  per  acre,  and  the  acreage  per 
farm  has  increased  to  an  average  of  33.61.  All  of  the  Slovaks  own 
farms,  averaging  (including  6  acres  of  rented  land)  12.83  acres  in 
gize,  valued  at  $185  per  acre  or  $2,183  per  farm. 

Table  37. — General  financial  summary.  Lithtumian,  Polish^  and  Slovak  farmers,  Sun- 

derlandf  Mass, 


Data  reported. 


Farms  Irased  and  owned: 

Total  farms  of  race 

Average  site  of  form,  acres 

Median  farm,  acres 

Kind  of  farm: 

Onloo  and  tobacco ^ 

Onion 

Vegetable  or  truck 

General 

Farms  now  leased 

Total  number  of  acres 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 

Total  vahie  of  personal  propwty 

Average  value  of  personal  property  per  farm 

First  purchases  of  land  and  Improvements 

Total  number  of  acres 

Average  acres  per  farm 

Total  value 

Average  value  per  farm 

Average  value  per  acre 

Farms  now  owned 

Total  number  of  acres 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 

Number  of  acres  not  cultivated 

Present  value  of  farms  now  owned: 

Land  and  Improvements 

Average  value  of  land  and  Improvements  per  farm. 

Average  value  of  land  and  Improvements  per  acre. 

Number  of  f^rms  sbowing  Indebtedness 

Total  Indebtedness 

Average  indebtedness  per  farm 

Gross  value  of  all  property 

Net  value  of  all  property 

Average  net  value  of  all  i»operty  per  fum 


Race  investigated. 


Lithuanian. 


22 

13.73 

9 

7 
15 


2 

10 

10 

$497 

1249 

20 

15L8 

a  10. 84 

e$17,078 

$854 

$110 

20 

e279.50 

126 

153.50 

$42,900 

$2,145 

$153 

11 

$6,800 

$026 

$63,880 

$56,099 

$2,850 


Polish. 


30 

28.88 
14 

14 

12 

2 

1 

5 

16 

16 

$2,071 

$414 

25 

540.75 

»24.58 

'$01,400 

$2,456 

$113 

25 

/840.2S 

353 

487.25 

$97,400 

$3,896 

$110 

25 

$45,053 

$1,802 

$153,167 

$106, 114 

$4,325 


Slovak. 


6 

12.83 

IS 

1 
6 


0 

60 

0.33 

$4,740 

$790 

$a85 

6 

#71 

61 

10 

$13,100 

$2,183 

$185 

6 

$5,194 

$1,039 

$15,06$ 

$9,871 

$1,645 


a  Not  including  6  lots  and  gardens  C^  acres). 
t  Not  including  3  lots  and  gardens  ( l{  acres). 
e  Including  6  lots  and  gardens  (value  $2,245). 
4  Including  3  lots  and  gardens  (value  $2,500). 


«  Not  including  22^  acres  rented  by  8  farmers. 
/  Not  including  26  acres  rented  by  7  farmers. 
f  Not  including  6  acres  rented  by  2  f^vmers. 


HISTOBT   OF  THE   SETTLEMENT. 


The  first  settlers  of  Sunderland  were  the  English  Puritans,  who 
pushed  out  northward  into  the  present  Sunderland  ''Meadows  from 
the  earlier  settlement  of  Hadley  in  1670.  In  1673  Sunderland  was  a 
plantation  bearing  the  name  Swampfield,  from  the  numerous  swamps. 
King  Philip's  war  caused  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  early  settle- 
men  t,  bnt  m  1714  settlers  came  from  Hatfield  and  Hadley  and  formed 
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another.  The  first  mention  of  the  town  in  the  records  of  the  State 
occurs  under  date  of  November  12,  1718.  The  census  of  1790  gives 
it  a  population  of  462;  from  that  time  until  1865,  when  the  population 
was  861,  the  town  gained  steadily.  After  1865  the  census  records 
show  an  unmistakable  decline  imtil  1890,  when  the  federal  census 
recorded  663  inhabitants.  That  was  the  low-water  mark.  After  1 890 
the  foreign  influx  brought  the  population  up  to  910  in  1905.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  abandoned  farms  and  the  tendency 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  farmers  to  forsake  the 
farm  for  the  city.  This  has  been  true  to  some  extent  in  Sunderland, 
but  in  recent  ^ears  the  exodus  of  Americans  has  been  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  influx  of  foreigners.  The  following  table  shows  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  population  of  Sunderland  in  comparison  with 
the  population  of  Dana,  Snutesbury,  and  Leverett.  These  last  three 
towns  are  located  near  Sunderland,  but  the  land  is  not  as  good,  and 
immigration  has  not  as  vet  reached  these  localities.  Dana  is  about 
1 7  iniles  from  Sunderland  in  Worcester  Coimty ;  Shutesbury  is  8  miles, 
and  Leverett  4  miles  from  Sunderland;  both  are  in  Franklin  County. 

Table  38. — Movement  of  poptUation,  Sunderland,  Danat  Shutesbury ,  and  Leverett, 

Mass.,  1860  to  1905. 


Dftte  uid  oensos. 


1860  United  States 
census 

188S  Mtssaohuaetts 
<^yTWs 

1870  United  Btotes 
<ynwm 

1875      Massachusetts 

census 

1880    United    States 

census 

1885     Massadiusetts 

census 

1800    United    States 

census 

1885      Massachusetts 

census 

1900    United    States 

census 

1905      Massachusetts 

census 


Sunderland. 


3 

O 


830 
861 
832 
860 
755 
700 
663 


771 
910 


+  22 

-  29 
+  28 
-105 
.  65 

-  37 
+  33 
+  75 
+130 


•I 

trJS 


55 


82 


55 


118 


459 


Dana. 


3 

O 


876 
780 
758 
760 
736 
605 
700 
717 
790 
763 


a-a 


+52 
-87 
-31 
+  2 
-24 
-41 
+  5 
+17 
+73 
-27 


ill 

bo  . 


13 


11 


36 


89 


84 


Shutesbury. 


I 


70S 
788 
614 
558 
529 
486 
453 
444 
382 
374 


a-o 


-141 

10 

174 

-  56 
■  29 

44 

32 

9 

62 

-  8 


be  . 

•i 


9 


17 


17 


31 


38 


Leverett. 


3 

O 


964 
914 
877 
831 
742 
779 
702 
744 
744 
703 


-18 
-60 
-37 
-46 
-89 
+37 
-77 
+42 

-41 


ill 


z 


10 


21 


80 


The  table  shows  that  the  population  of  Sunderland  has  increased  31 

{)er  centj  or  from  696  to  910  since  1896,  this  being  the  first  census  after 
oreign  immigration  had  fairly  set  in.  The  increase  has  been  due 
altogether  to  the  foreign-bom  element.  In  Dana  there  was  an  in- 
crease during  the  same  years  of  only  6  per  cent  in  the  total  population, 
with  the  foreign  element  almost  stationary.  Shutesbury  shows  a 
decline  of  53  per  cent  in  total  population  from  1860  to  1905,  and  a  decline 
of  16  per  cent  since  1895,  while  the  foreign-bom  increased  from  31  in 
1895  to  38  in  1905. 

Leverett,  although  showing  a  decrease  in  the  total  population  of 
about  6  per  cent  in  the  1906  census,  shows  an  increase  over  1896  of 
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more  than  300  per  cent  in  the  number  of  foreign-bom.  This  town  is 
adjacent  to  Sunderland  and  is  just  beginning  to  feel  the  pulse  of  for^ 
eign  immigration. 

The  first  family  of  these  recent  immigrants  came  to  Sunderland 
during  the  year  1888.  Before  this  time,  a  few  single  men  had  been 
employed  by  the  Americans  as  farm  laborers.  !^ancis  Q&pp  and 
Hiram  Davis  were  the  first  two  men  who  were  influential  in  securing 
foreign  laborers.  In  the  early  eighties,  when  native  help  became 
scarce,  they  conceived  the  plan  of  making  regular  trips  to  New  York 
to  secure  incoming  foreigners  as  they  were  leaving  the  ships  and 
conduct  them  to  the  Sunderland  tobacco  fields.  By  this  method 
they  suppUed  the  farmers  with  the  necessary  number  of  cheap  laborers, 
receiving  the  first  month's  wa^es  of  the  alien  for  their  services  in 
finding  employment  for  him.  From  this  small  beginning  the  number 
of  foreigners  has  grown  steadily  imtil  they  are  now  slowly  crowding 
out  the  old-time  American  famlUes.  The  early  method  of  securing 
farm  hands  lasted  only  a  few  years,  and  many  stories  are  told  about 
the  difficulties  these  two  men  met  in  obtaining  the  immigrants. 
Some  of  the  newcomers  suffered  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  unreliable 
agents.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  enough  satisfied  immigrants 
in  the  locaUty  to  supply  the  demand  for  farm  laborers  by  simply  writ- 
ing their  friends  and  relatives  abroad  to  join  them.  Many  of  tne  aliens 
that  settled  here  send  money  to  Europe  to  pay  the  transportation  of 
relatives  to  this  country,  where  they  are  proving  that  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible to  earn  their  Uving  and  buy  a  home  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

The  birthplace  of  the  heads  of  f amiUes  visited  during  the  investi- 
gation were  as  follows:  All  of  the  Lithuanians  were  bom  in  Russia. 
Eight  of  the  Poles  were  bom  in  Austria  and  22  in  Russia.  Four  of 
the  Slovaks  were  bom  in  Austria  and  two  in  Hungary. 

Of  the  30  Polish  heads  of  families  22  came  direct  to  the  settlement 
from  some  foreign  coimtry;  4  came  from  Pennsylvania;  2  from  New 
Jersey;  and  1  each  from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois.  Fifteen  of  the 
Lithuanians  came  from  Europe  direct  to  the  locaUty,  4  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  2  from  Massachusetts,  and  1  from  lUinois.  Two  of  the 
Slovaks  came  direct  from  abroad  and  2  from  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  came  directly  from  Europe  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  success  of  the  first  foreign  settlers  and  the 
general  prosperity  that  newcomers  foimd  upon  their  arrival. 

PREVIOUS  OCCUPATIONS   OF   SETTLERS. 

The  occupation  abroad  of  those  persons  in  the  households  investi- 
gated who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  leaving  their 
native  land  were  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  the  31  Lithuanian  males. 
12  were  working  for  wages  as  farm  laborers,  10  were  on  their  fathers 
farms,  3  were  farmers,  2  were  without  occupation,  and  1  each  were 
engaged  in  the  following  occupations:  Tailor,  blacksmith,  stone 
mason,  and  post-office  employee.  Of  the  41  roUsh  men,  28  were 
working  on  their  fathers'  farms,  4  were  farm  laborers,  3  were  farmers, 
2  were  without  occupation,  and  1  each  were  engaged  in  the  following 
occupations:  Liquor  dealer,  soldier,  spinner,  and  carpenter.    One  en 
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the  Slovak  men  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  1  was  a  farmer,  1  a  farm 
laborer,  1  a  coachman,  and  1  was  without  occupation.  Nineteen  of 
25  females  (Lithuanian)  reported  no  occupation  abroad,  3  were  on 
their  fathers'  farms,  and  a  similar  number  were  on  their  husbands' 
farms.  Twenty  Polish  women  out  of  29  reported  no  occupation,  3 
were  servants,  1  was  a  spinner,  2  were  on  theu:  fathers'  farms,  and  3 
were  on  their  husbands  farms.  Three  of  the  Slovaks  were  without 
occupation,  1  worked  on  her  father's  farm  and  1  on  her  husband's 
farm. 

Those  who  came  to  the  settlement  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  had  for  the  most  part  entered  the  ranks  oi  unskilled  labor  on 
arrival  in  this  country,  but,  as  previously  explained,  the  majority  of 
the  Sunderland  farmers  came  there  directly  after  landing. 

PBOOBESS   OF  THE   SETTLERS. 

Sunderland,  as  well  as  the  near-by  towns  that  lie  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  seems  to  afford  ample  agricultural  opportunities  to  farmers  of 
all  three  races.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immediate  independ- 
ence is  the  high  price  of  farm  land,  which  is  a  serious  handicap  to  one 
with  little  funds;  but  there  is  a  steady  call  for  farm  hands  at  good 
wages,  and  after  a  few  years  of  service  most  of  the  foreigners  select  a 

{>iece  of  land,  make  a  small  cash  payment  and  become  independent 
andowners.  If  they  buy  unimproved  land,  they  soon  put  it  in  cul- 
tivation, thereby  increasmg  the  number  of  acres  of  tilled  land  in  the 
community. 

Formerly  the  Americans  thought  that  tobacco  would  grow  only  on 
the  low  bottom  land  along  the  Connecticut.  But  the  incoming  for- 
eigners, finding  this  land  all  taken  up  and  too  high  for  them  to  pur- 
chase, succeeded  in  raising  crops  of  tobacco  and  onions  on  the  lighter 
land  found  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  The  crops  they  raise  on 
these  new  areas  compare  favorably  both  in  vield  and  quality  with 
those  grown  on  the  heavier  bottom  land.  Tney  first  cleared  away 
the  heavy  growth  of  scrub  pine  and  oak,  inmiediately  planted  the 
land  to  tobacco,  and  soon  demonstrated  that  good  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced on  land  formerly  considered  worthless  by  the  natives. 

From  10  to  30  foreigners  come  to  this  locahty  every  sunmier  and 
secure  work  on  the  tobacco  and  onion  farms  for  a  few  months.  In 
the  late  fall,  after  the  tobacco  and  onions  have  been  harvested  and 
housed,  the  single  men  leave  the  town  to  find  work  in  the  near-by 
factories  of  Holyoke  and  Springfield.  Sometimes  three  or  four  of  the 
men  who  have  worked  steadify  as  farm  laborers  for  two  or  three 
years  go  back  to  Europe  for  the  winter.  When  they  return  in  the 
spring  they  almost  invariably  bring  some  relatives  witn  them. 

As  shown  in  Table  38,  the  population  of  Sunderland  according  to 
the  state  census  of  1905  was  910,  of  whom  459,  or  slightly  more  tnan 
one-half,  were  foreign-bom.  Ten  years  earlier,  in  1895.  the  town 
had  a  total  population  of  696,  of  wnom  118  were  foreign  Dom. 

The  state  census  of  1895  records  7  persons  from  Austria,  57  from 
Poland,  and  8  from  Russia,  or  a  total  of  72  Slavic  foreign-bom. 

The  census  of  1905  records  164  inhabitants  as  Polish,  124  as  Aus- 
trian, and  102  as  bom  in  Russia,  or  390  Slavs  in  all.  In  addition 
there  are  in  Sunderland  302  children  bom  of  Polish,  Slovak,  or  Lithu- 
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anian  parents,  making  a  grand  total  of  692  persons  of  Slavic  origin. 
It  will  1t>e  seen  from  these  figures  and  from  tne  table  just  referred  to 
that  this  town,  which  in  1855  had  a  foreign-bom  population  of  only 
55  out  of  a  total  of  700,  is  now  essentially  a  Slavic  community. 

TOPOGRAPHY,   SOIL,   AND   CLIMATE. 

The  topography  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sunder- 
land is  varied.  Most  of  the  land  that  is  cultivated  is  level  or  slightly 
rolling  and  lies  along  the  Connecticut  within  a  distance  of  1  to  3  miles 
from  the  river.  East  of  this  rolling  land  the  country  is  bounded  by 
low  hills  covered  with  woods  of  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut. 

Four  principal  soil  types  are  found  within  the  territory  under  dis- 
cussion. The  Connecticut  Meadow  soil  is  the  most  important.  The 
surface  12  inches  of  this  soil  consists  of  a  dark  silt  loam,  underlaid  by 
a  heavier  dark-grayish  or  brown  silt  loam.  These  two  soils  fre- 
quently contain  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine  sand,  and  the  areas  are 
sometimes  traversed  bv  small  ridges  of  fine  sandy  loam.  In  the 
process  of  reworking  and  depositing  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter 
nas  been  incorporated  with  the  sand  and  silt,  making  this  a  soil  of 
high  commercial  value.  Excellent  crops  of  com,  onions^  cucumbers, 
and  other  varieties  of  truck  vegetables  are  produced,  it  is  the  best 
soil  for  onions,  the  yield  averaging  500  bushels,  and  this  can  be 
increased  considerably  by  careful  cultivation  and  liberal  application 
of  fertilizers.  The  tobacco  grown  on  this  soil  is  of  low  grade,  though 
the  yield  averages  between  1,800  and  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  Over  50 
per  cent  of  the  farms  owned  by  the  foreigners  in  this  section  are  situ- 
ated partly  on  soil  of  this  type.. 

The  Podunk  fine  sandy  loam  consists  of  12  inches  of  friable,  dark- 
brown,  fine  sandy  loam.  This  type  is  only  found  in  small  areas, 
although  most  of  the  Slovak  farms  are  situated  on  this  land.  The 
surface  is  level  or  gently  rolling,  with  low  ridges  or  sand  dunes  occur- 
ring in  a  few  places.  All  this  type  is  cultivable  and  produces  good 
crops  of  com,  onions,  cucumbers,  and  tobacco.  It  is  especially  good 
for  medium  or  late  truck  crops. 

The  Hartford  sandv  loam,  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  consists  of  a  dark 
brown  loam.  One  phase  of  the  loam  is  very  light,  loose,  and  porous; 
the  other  is  a  medium  sandv  loam  advantageously  situated  witn  refer- 
ence to  water  supply.  The  heavier  phase  appears  to  be  the  best 
tobacco  soil  of  the  area,  especially  for  the  shaded  crop.  In  the  open 
fields  tobacco  yields  from  1,600  to  1,800  pounds  of  very  desirable  leaf. 
A  few  of  the  rolish  farms  are  situated  partly  on  soil  of  this  type. 

The  Norfolk  coarse  sandy  loam  is  a  dark  sandy  loam  8  inches  deep 
resting  on  a  stratum  of  heavy  red  or  yellow  sandy  loam  10  to  22 
inches  thick.  This  type  is  generally  productive,  and  the  yield  of 
tobacco  ranges  from  1 .700  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.** 

Climatic  conditions  have  a  great  influence  on  the  onion  and  tobacco 
crops.  Infrequently  in  early  spring  a  strong  wind  from  the  north 
sweeps  up  the  light  onion  seeds  that  have  been  planted  in  the  finely 
pulverized  soil,  necessitating  the  replantii^  of  the  entire  acreage;  an 
early  hailstorm  sometimes  works  havoc  with  the  uncut  tobacco  crop. 

a  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  1899  and  1903. 
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The  hail  punctures  the  tender  tobacco  leaves  and  beats  them  to  the 
^ound;  rendering  the  crop  practically  yalueless,  or  at  least  reducing 
its  value  to  a  very  low  figure  per  pound. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  records  of  the  meteorological 
observatory  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  in  Amherst,  6 
miles  from  Sunderland,  represents  a  summary  of  climatic  data  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  rainfall  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  year, 
the  smallest  amount  occurring  in  April,  and  the  rainfall  during  July, 
August,  and  September  being  slightly  more  than  during  the  other 
nine  months.  The  temperature  is  uniform,  the  coldest  month  being 
February  and  the  hottest  month  July.  According  to  this  report,  the 
last  frost  in  this  locality  in  the  spring  seldom  comes  later  than  May  10, 
though  in  1908  the  last  frost  was  June  3;  in  the  autunm  the  first 
frost  occurs  about  the  15th  of  September,  the  growing  season  being 
about  five  months. 


Normal  monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitationf  AnikersU  Man. 
[CompUed  from  Balletin  No.  190,  Massaobnsetts  Experiment  Station.] 


Month. 


January. 
FebruitfT, 
March... 
April.... 

May 

Jane...., 
July 


Temper- 

Precipi- 

ature. 

tation. 

•F. 

Inchet. 

23.4 

3.44 

23.3 

3.19 

33.5 

3.9G 

46.6 

2.92 

67.0 

3.77 

65.7 

3.62 

70.0 

4.80 

Month. 


August 

Septembw 

October 

November 

December 

Annual 


46.8 


Tempos 

Predpi- 

ature. 

tatiou. 

•  F. 

Indies. 

67.9 

4.25 

61.2 

4.27 

49.2 

8.70 

37.7 

3.27 

26.9 

3.06 

44.84 


AGEICULTUEAL   CONDmONS. 

The  farms  vary  in  extent  from  a  2-acre  tract  to  one  of  119  acres; 
on  the  smaller  farms  practically  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  but 
on  the  lai^er  places  some  of  the  land  is  in  mowing,  pasture,  or  woods. 
This  is  being  cleared  or  plowed  and  more  land  is  being  opened  to  tilled 
crops  each  year. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  census,  shows  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  onion  and  tobacco 
crops  raised  in  the  town  of  Sunderland  m  state  census  years  since 
1875;  also  the  number  of  farms  reported  as  raising  these  two  crops: 

Tablb  39. — Amount  and  value  of  the  onion  and  tobacco  cropi,  Sunderland,  Mau.,  in 

etate  ceneue  years  1875  to  1905. 

[Compfled  from  reports  by  the  Massaohnsetti  state  oensos.] 


1875 
1885 
1895 
1905 


Onions. 


Number 
farms 

reporting 
crop. 


a30 
85 


Bushels. 


11,996 

32,952 

153,792 

200,779 


Value. 


910,417 
19,871 
39,294 

100,615 


Tobaooo. 


Number 
farms 

reporting 
crop. 


«107 
54 


Pounds. 


193.988 
182,430 
223.889 
598,178 


Value. 


133. 0S9 
22.566 
28.136 
78,918 


a  Acres. 


^Not  reported. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  two  crops  raised  by  the  imniigrants  are  of 
considerable  value  to  the  town  and  that  in  the  case  ot  both  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantities  produced  since  1885. 
From  1895  to  1905  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
reporting  each  of  these  crops,  an  increase  due  entirely  to  the  immi- 
grants. Taking  as  a  basis  the  crops  of  1907  and  1908,  the  ag^egate 
annual  production  of  all  the  foreign  farms  visited  during  the  mvesti-* 
gation  was  77,221  bushels  of  onions,  valued  at  $32,740,  and  182,315 
pounds  of  tobacco,  which  sold  for  $14,900.  Comparing  these  figures 
with  the  total  production  of  the  census  year  1905,  it  is  seen  that  the 
foreigners  raise  about  one-third  of  the  onions  and  tobacco  produced 
in  Sunderland,  a  ratio  that  will  undoubtedly  increase,  for  tne  inmii- 
grants  are  still  buying  farms  and  increasing  their  acreages  of  these 
two  crops. 

The  table  following  shows  the  average  quantity  and  value  of  the 
various  crops  raised  oy  the  Lithuanian,  PoUsh,  and  Slovak  farmers 
from  whom  the  commission  secured  detailed  schedules.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Polish  farmer  raises  an  average  of  600  bushels 
more  onions  than  the  Lithuanian  or  the  Slovak  and  about  twice 
as  much  tobacco.  This  table  also  shows  the  number  of  farms  pro- 
ducing the  various  crops,  with  the  average  quantity  and  value  of 
the  same.  The  onion  is  the  crop  of  greatest  value,  followed  by 
tobacco.  Com  is  an  important  crop  with  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 
The  Poles  raise  the  largest  variety  of  produce. 

Table  40. — Average  quantity  and  value  per  farm  of  crops  raised  and  sold,  Lithuanian^ 

Polish^  and  Slovak  jarmerSf  Sunderlandy  Mass. 


Crops. 


Lithuanian: 

Carrots 

Com , 

Cucambere 

Hay 

Onions 

Tobacco 

PoU3h:6 

Apples 

Com 

Cuoombers. 

Ensilage 

Hav 

Onions..... 

Pears 

Potatoes 

Tobacco..., 

Slovak: 

Com 

Com  fodder 
Cucumbers. 

Potatoes 

Onions.... 
Tobacco 


Number 
of  farms 
produc- 
ing. 


1 
7 
3 
5 
22 
6 

3 

13 

3 

3 

U 

28 

1 

2 

14 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 


Average- 


Quantity. 


37  bushels 

112  bushels  a. 

4  tons 

1,076  bushels. 
5,625  pounds. 

4  barrels 

274  bushels  a. 

14  tons  <> 

11  tonsa 

1,692  bushels. 

5  bushels 

37  bushels 

10,276  pounds 

12  bushels 

Iton 

10  bushels 

1,027  bushels. 
4,700  pounds. 


Value. 


S40.00 
81.00 

163.76 
40.00 

468.00 

351.00 

8.00 

193.00 

48.00 

158.00 

152.00 

704.00 

2.00 

26.00 

894.00 

7.00 

10.00 

12.00 

7.00 

457.00 

275.00 


a  Not  including  1  not  reporting  quantity. 


b  One  farm  not  reported. 


The  next  table  classifies  the  farms  by  value  of  specified  products 
produced  and  sold.  Of  the  total  amount  raised,  it  is  seen  that  59  per 
cent  of  the  Lithuanians,  38  per  cent  of  the  Poles,  and  83  per  cent  of 
the  Slovaks  produced  crops  valued  at  less  than  $500.     Twenty-seven 
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per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians  and  24  per  cent  of  the  Poles  produced 
crops  valued  between  $600  and  $1,000.  Only  one  Lithuanian  pro- 
duced crops  valued  at  $3,000  or  over,  while  four  Poles  produced 
crops  valued  at  this  figure,  and  but  one  Slovak  farmer  produced  crops 
more  than  $1,000  in  value.  All  of  the  Lithuanians  raise  vegetables 
for  sale,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  onion.  Seven  raise  tobacco. 
One  Lithuanian  sells  dairy  products  and  seven  sell  animal  products. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  Polish  families  raise  vegetables,  fourteen,  tobacco, 
ten  sell  dairy  products,  and  twenty  sell  animal  products.  All  of  the 
Slovaks  raise  vegetables,  and  one  sells  tobacco. 

Table  41 . — Classification  ofjarms^  by  valv4  of  specified /arm  products  produced  and  sold, 
LHhuanian^  Polish,  and  Slovak  farmers ,  Sunderland,  Mass. 


Vtlnes. 


Lithuanian: 

Under  $60 

$50  and  under  $100 

$100  and  under  $250 

$250 and  under $500.... 
$500  and  under  $1 ,000. . 
$1 ,000  and  under  $1 ,500. 
$1 ,500  and  under  $2,000. 
$2,000  and  under  $3,000. 
$3,000  or  over 


Total. 


Polish: 

Under  $50 

$50  and  under  $100 

$100  and  under  $250. . . . 

$250  and  under  $500 

$600  and  under  $1.000. . 
$1 ,000  and  under  $1 ,500. 
$1,600  and  under  $2,000. 
$2,000  and  under  $3,000. 
$8,000  or  over 


Total. 


Slovak: 

Under  $50 

$250 and  under $500.... 
$600 and  under $1,000.. 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. 


Total. 


Number  of  fianns  itpoiting  femn  products— 


Produced. 


I 


1 
2 
4 


i 

Xi 


> 


1 
6 
9 
3 
2 


3 
1 
3 
6 
3 


16 


22 


5 
11 
6 
3 
2 
1 


28 


5 
1 


6 


3 


1 
I 


I 
1 


< 


4 
3 


10 


10 
3 
4 
1 
2 


20 


o 


2 
4 
1 


3 
2 

4 
3 


14 


3 

o 


4 
9 
6 
1 
1 


22 


2 
9 
7 
2 
1 
4 
4 


a29 


6 

'i' 


6 


SokL 


Xi 

o 

H 


2 

4 
1 


3 
2 
4 
3 


14 


1 
6 
9 
3 
2 


22 


5 
11 
6 
3 
2 
1 


3 


28 


5 
1 


6 


I 


3 


4 
3 


10 


6 
1 


10 
3 
4 
1 
2 


20 


3 

o 


6 

8 

2 


1 

23 


3 
8 
8 
1 
3 
3 
3 


•  29 


5 

i 


6 


•  Not  including  1  farm  i»t>ducing  no  crops. 


TBNUBE  OF  LAND. 


AU  the  foreigners  raise  onions  and  many  raise  tobacco.  Very 
little  of  the  tobacco  land  is  rented,  either  for  a  cash  or  a  share  rent, 
hence  to  raise  tobacco  the  newcomer  must  first  purchase  a  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  American  farmers  who  have  more  onion  land 
than  they  can  cultivate  are  very  glad  to  rent  some  of  it.     The  best 
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onion  land  rents  for  $30  to  $40  per  acre  per  year,  but  much  of  the 
land  is  rented  on  shares — that  is,  for  one-half  the  onion  crop.  In  this 
case  the  renter  ^oes  to  the  owner  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  and  asks 
him  for  a  certam  amount  of  land.  Everything  is  understood;  no 
written  contract  or  paper  is  signed  by  either  party.  The  land  and 
fertilizer  are  furnished  by  the  owner,  who  also  furnishes  one-half  the 
burlap  bags  in  which  the  onions  are  stored  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
The  tenant  furnishes  his  half  of  the  ba^,  the  seed,  and  all  the  culti- 
vation required,  including  weeding,  hoeing,  pulling,  topping,  harvest- 
ing, and  sorting  the  crop.  In  the  fall,  after  the  crop  is  harvested  and 
sacked,  the  owner  takes  his  half  from  the  field,  leaving  the  remainder 
for  the  tenant. 

The  average  yield  for  1909  was  placed  at  500  bushels  per  acre,  and 
at  the  time  of  harvest  onions  sola  for  40  cents  a  bushel,  making  the 
average  return  $200  per  acre,  or  $100  to  each  party.  On  this  basis  it 
was  more  profitable  ror  the  landowner  to  rent  his  land  on  shares  than 
for  a  fixed  cash  rental.  In  some  years  the  crop  is  more  or  less  a  failure, 
and  then  the  owners  renting  land  on  shares  are  less  fortunate.  While 
most  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  immigrant  families,  single  men 
freauently  work  2  or  3  acres  of  onion  land  on  shares.  When  the  crop 
outlook  is  poor,  it  sometimes  happens  that  these  tenants,  seeiilg 
no  prospect  of  profitable  retiuns,  depart  suddenly,  leaving  the  grow- 
ing crop  on  the  farmer's  hands.  This  does  not  occur  frequently, 
however. 

ONION  CULTUKB. 

The  onions  raised  in  Sunderland  are  of  the  late  or  main-season 
^variety,  very  few  of  the  early  spring  onions  being  cultivated.  The 
main-season  onion  crop  is  grown  from  the  seed  sown  directly  in  the 
field  where  the  crop  is  to  grow.  A  few  Americans  only  plant  what 
are  known  as  onion  sets,  which  are  ready  for  market  a  month  earUer 
than  those  grown  from  seed.  The  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  variety  of 
onion  is  almost  exclusively  raised,  representing  perhaps  97  per  cent 
of  all  onions  produced  in  the  valley.  This  staple  variety  has  some  local 
excell^ttcies,  nowever,  for  in  the  markets  of  Boston  one  frequently  sees 
onions  marked  ''DeeiTfield  onions,"  *' Connecticut  Valley  onions,"  etc., 
showing  that  this  locality  is  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  onions.  The 
other  3  per  cent  raised  are  of  the  Red  Wether^eld  variety,  for  which 
the  demand  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  French-^Danadians 
in  Massachusetts  cities. 

Onions  are  surface  feeders,  and  much  attention  has  to  be  given 
the  soil  to  prevent  its  baking  and  drying  on  top.  Fall  plowing 
is  practiced  oj  all  the  farmers,  followed  by  a  second  deeper  plow- 
ing in  the  spring.  Much  care  is  exercised  to  clear  the  land  of  stones 
and  clods.  The  onion  seeds  are  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  a  single-hand  drill,  in  rows  12  inches  to  14  inches 
apart.  About  three  to  five  weeks  after  they  are  sowed  the  plants  are 
ready  to  weed ;  weeding  is  done  by  hand  or  by  means  of  hand  wheel 
hoes.  Grenerally  from  three  to  five  weedings  or  cultivations  are 
necessary  before  the  crop  has  matured. 

Onions  require  heavy  applications  of  fertilizer  of  very  high  grade. 
Some  immigrants  mix  the  ingredients,  but  many  of  the  onion  growers 
buy  their  onion  fertilizer  already  mixed. 
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At  some  time  in  September,  depending  largely  on  the  weather,  the 
onions  are  pidled  from  the  ^oimd  and  t&ee  or  four  rows  thrown  into 
one,  making  a  small  windrow.  After  they  have  remained  in  the 
smi  to  cxire  for  two  or  three  days  the  tops  are  cut  off  with  strong 
shears  and  the  onions  packed  into  ba^  holding  2  bushels,  and  in 
these  they  are  hauled  to  the  warehouse  ror  sorting  wd  storage. 

The  storehouses  provide  a  place  where  the  onions  can  be  kept 
without  freezing.  However,  many  foreigners  use  their  cellars  as 
storerooms;  these  serve  very  well,  except  that  a  strong  odor  of 
onions  pervades  the  entire  house  for  a  year  afterwards.  Tne  storage 
houses  are  double  boarded,  with  an  air  space  or  sawdust  between  the 
two  walls.  A  stove  is  used  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  temper- 
ature falling  below  freezing. 

Many  of  the  onions  are  sold  on  the  field  at  so  much  per  bushel,  the 
price  depending  on  the  supply  and  the  bargaining  ability  of  the 
grower.  In  1909  the  first  omons  sold  for  $0.40  per  bushel;  then, 
under  competition,  the  price  went  up  to  S0.50,  dropping  again  to 
$0.40.  Those  that  are  not  sold  on  the  field  are  generally  stored 
until  the  middle  of  winter  or  until  the  price  has  advanced.  As  a 
rule  the  foreigner  is  among  the  first  to  sell,  since  he  depends  on  his 
onion  sales  to  pay  his  accrued  bills.  If  he  has  a  quantity  of  onions 
left  after  settlmg  his  debts  he  is  likely  to  turn  speculator  and  put 
them  in  storage.  In  a  few  cases  a  number  of  these  farmers  have  been 
known  to  maKe  $1,000  in  a  season  by  buying  up  onions  and  holding 
them  for  the  advance  in  prices  during  the  winter. 

Onions  are  kept  in  storage  from  one  to  four  months,  depending  on 
the  price.  When  the  grower  is  ready  to  sell  the  onions  are  again 
sorted,  the  imperfect  ones  removed,  and  the  others  sewed  up  in  bags 
containing  100  pounds  (not  quite  2  full  bushels),  in  which  they  are 
shipped.  During  the  winter  the  price  varies,  and  sometimes  a  farmer 
is  able  to  make  a  very  good  profit  by  storing  his  onions.  The  first 
of  February,  1910,  onions  that  would  have  gone  for  60  cents  in 
October,  1909,  were  selling  for  $1.50  per  hundred  poimds.  Twelve 
cents  a  bushel  is  charged  for  storage.  This  includes  unloading  from 
the  wagons  in  the  fall  when  they  are  placed  in  storage,  and  the  sorting, 
bag^ng,  and  delivering  them  on  board  the  cars  when  they  are  sold 
durmg  the  winter.  The  bags  in  which  the  onions  are  shipped  cost, 
new,  five  and  one-half  cents  each,  but  sometimes  old  ones  may  be 
obtained  for  three  and  one-half  or  four  cents  each.  This  makes  the 
total  storage  expense  fifteen  and  one-half  to  seventeen  and  one-half 
cents  per  bushel,  exclusive  of  loss  by  deterioration  and  drying,  which 
averages  perhaps  5  per  cent. 

OTHBH  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers  are  raised  to  some  extent  by  a  few  of  the  farmers  and 
are  sold  to  the  pickle  factory  in  South  Deerfield  for  $1.25  a  thousand. 
Com  and  hay  are  both  produced,  enough  being  raised  to  supply  the 
feed  for  the  stock  kept  during  the  year.  There  is  very  Uttfe  good 
pasturage,  and  a  farmer  is  somewhat  limited  in  the  number  of  stock 
ne  can  keep.  Every  fall  large  numbers  of  cows  are  shipped  in  and 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  forei^ers.  The  majority  or  these  cows 
are  fresn,  or  just  coming  in.  Durmg  the  winter  the  farmer  sells  the 
cream  to  a  neighboring  creameiy,  whose  teams  come  to  his  door 
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twice  a  week  to  collect  it.  In  the  q>ring  he  sells  the  poorest  of  his 
cows,  retaininj;  only  those  he  can  pasture^  Aliens  seem  to  keep  more 
cattle  than  the  Americans,  a  practice  that  gives  them  very  good 
returns  for  the  money  invested. 

TOBACCO   OULTUBB. 

Tobacco  requires  more  careful  work  than  onions.  The  process 
begins  with  the  selection  of  the  seed  from  plants  growing  the  year 
previous.  Many  of  the  farmers  mark  a  few  of  the  best  .plants  in 
their  fields,  givmg  them  extra  care  and  attention;  from  these  the 
seeds  are  saved  for  planting  the  following  year.  The  tobacco  seed  is 
sown  in  a  carefuUv  prepared  seed  bed  protected  with  a  cheese-cloth 
cover  during  the  fast  of  March  or  the  first  of  April  and  is  ready  to 
transplant  to  the  field  in  six-to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  the  weather 
conditions. 

The  tobacco  field  has  been  prepared  by  one  or  more  careful  plow- 
ing; during  the  fall  and  winter  the  barnyard  manure  has  been  applied 
at  the  rate  of  6  to  15  tons  per  acre;  the  tobacco  stems  of  last  year's 
crop  have  been  spread  in  the  fall:  and  harrowed  in  the  next  spring; 
later  on  commercial  fertilizer  will  be  applied.  Nearly  eveir  larmer 
mixes  his  own  tobacco  fertilizer.  ^  The  roreigners  mix  their  fertilizers 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Americans,  and  they  are  very  careful  to 
take  samples  of  the  compoimded  fertilizers  that  they  "buy  to  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  to  be  analyzed. 

Commercial  fertilizer  costs  from  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  and  a  ton  is 
generally  used  on  an  acre.  The  tobacco  plants  are  transplanted  by 
means  of  a  horsepower  tobacco  planter  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  20 
to  24  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Some  of  the  foreimers  plant  by  hand, 
but  this  is  a  slow,  tiresome  process,  and  many  of  them  borrow  planters, 
either  from  their  fellow  coimtrymen  or  an  American  neighbor. 

In  September  the  tobacco  is  ready  to  harvest.  The  plants  are  cut 
by  hand  and  strung  on  laths,  after  which  they  are  hauled  to  the 
tobacco  sheds  on  wagons  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  tobacco  sheds  the  tobacco-laaen  laths  are  transferred  to  poles 
that  run  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  here  the  tobacco  is  left 
to  dry.  The  tobacco  bams  are  long,  boarded  affairs,  varying  in 
length  from  100  to  400  feet  and  are  about  18  feet  high.  They  are 
constructed  to  allow  ample  ventilation  for  properly  drymg  and  curing 
the  leaves.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  after  tne  tobacco  is  in  the 
bam,  as  any  lack  of  attention  at  this  time  would  ruin  the  whole  crop. 
If  the  leaf  cures  too  rapidly,  the  ventilators  are  opened  on  moist  days 
and  nights  and  closed  on  ary  ones.  If  the  curing  process  is  too  slow 
and  the  tobacco  is  liable  to  mjury  on  account  of  pole-bum  or  fungous 
diseases,  the  ventilators  are  opened  on  dry  days  and  closed  on  moist 
ones.  Thus  the  farmer  has  to  wateh  his  tobacco  and  the  weather 
during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  curing. 

When  the  leaves  are  thorougWy  cured,  the  farmers  wait  for  a  damp 
night  to  remove  the  tobacco  from  the  poles.  Dampness  moistens 
the  leaves  just  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  down  without  dam- 
age. When  the  tobacco  is  on  the  ground,  the  whole  family,  men, 
women,  and  children,  assist  in  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalks. 
The  leaves  are  packed  in  bundles  containing  about  50  pounds,  cov- 
ered with  heavy  wrapping  paper,  and  piled  up  in  the  tobacco  bam 
until  taken  to  market. 
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A  farmer  seldom  sorts  his  own  tobacco.  In  ^imderland  there  is 
a  sorting  shop  that  runs  during  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  and 
there  most  of  the  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  is  sorted 
at  the  expense  of  the  buyer.  Sorting;  consists  of  separating  the 
tobacco  into  several  grades^  based  entu*ely  on  the  length  and  color 
of  the  leaf.  After  sorting  it  is  packed  in  wooden  boxes  containing 
about  500  pounds  and  shipped  to  the  large  tobacco  warehouses  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

It  is  said  that  the  foreigner  is  a  better  grower  of  onions  than  of 
tobacco,  but  in  both  branches  he  does  well.  He  quickly  adopts 
new  methods  of  culture  and  soon  learns  to  follow  his  American 
neighbor.  One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  foreigner  and  his  ability 
to  turn  an  unproductive  farm  into  one  of  productiveness  is  that 
his  whole  family  assists  him  in  the  farm  work.  This  reason  applies 
especially  to  his  success  with  onions,  a  crop  that  as  we  have  seen 
requires  a  large  outlay  of  simple  hand  labor,  for  which  other  farmers 
have  to  pay  $20  to  $40  a  month.  In  the  summer  time  more  women 
than  men  are  seen  working  in  the  onion  fields. 

liA&KETS   AND  MABKETINa  FAOILmSS. 

The  nearest  railroad  station  is  across  the  Connecticut  in  South 
Deerfield,  2  miles  from  Sunderland  Center.  South  Deerfield  is  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railroads  between  Northampton  and  Grreen- 
field.  The  wagon  road  leading  from  Sunderland  to  this  station  is 
made  of  crushed  stone;  there  is  but  one  sharp  grade  and  heavy  loads 
can  be  hauled  with  little  difficulty.  Sunderland  is  connected  with 
Amherst  by  an  electric  car  line  which  has  a  franchise  and  eciuipment 
for  handling  freight  cars.  At  Amherst  the  road  connects  with  a  spur 
track  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  running  between  North- 
ampton and  Boston,  so  that  freieht  cars  may  be  attached  to  the 
freight  trains  at  this  point.  The  electric  road  charges  $6  for  taking 
a  car  from  Amherst  to  Sunderland  and  return.  The  freight  rate 
between  Amherst  and  New  England  market  points  is  slightly  cheaper 
than  that  from  South  Deerfield,  but  to  this  rate  must  be  added  the 
$6  that  is  charged  by  the  electric  road  for  transporting  the  car  over 
its  line. 

FBOFEBTT  OWNED. 

In  1890  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  Sunderland  farm  owned  by 
a  Pole,  Lithuanian,  or  Slovak.  A  few  Irish  had  purchased  farms, 
but  over  90  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  town  was  owned  by  native 
New  Englanders.  But  conditions  have  changed,  and  now  three 
races  of  roreimers  are  slowly  settling  in  the  valle^p^  and  buying  the 
best  farms.  They  are  not  accomplishing  this  end  without  hard  work, 
for  the  majority  of  them  bad  very  little  money  on  their  arrival  in 
Sunderland. 

Thirteen  of  the  22  Lithuanians  interviewed  by  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission worked  as  farm  laborers  before  purchasing  or  leasing  land, 
and  of  this  number  7  worked  three  and  under  six  years,  and  6  six 
and  under  ten  years.  Twenty-three  out  of  the  30  roles  worked  as 
farm  laborers;  2  between  one  and  three  years,  11  three  and  under 
six  years,  9  six  and  under  ten  years,  and  1  worked  ten  years  or  over. 
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Of  the  Slovaks  3  worked  as  farm  laborers,  1  working  between  one  and 
three  years,  the  second  between  three  and  six,  and  the  third  between 
six  and  ten  yeare.  Altogether  39  of  the  58  heads  of  families  included 
in  the  Commission's  inquiry  worked  as  farm  laborers  before  buying 
or  leasing  land.  Of  this  number  19  worked  three  and  under  six 
years  before  purchasing  or  leasing  farms. 

The  followmg  table  shows  the  number  of  heads  of  families  bringing 
to  this  locaUty  property  of  specified  value: 

Table  42. — Number  of  heads  of  families  bringing  to  locality  property  of  specified  wdue, 
lAthiumian,  Polish^  and  Slovak  farmers,  Sunderland,  Mass. 


Value  of  property  brought. 


No  property 

Underlib 

$60  and  under  1100. ... , 

$100  and  under  $250 

$250  and  under  $500 

$500  and  under  $li)00. . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500. 
$5,000  and  over 


Total. 


Number  of  heads  of  Deunily. 


Lithuanian. 


1 
9 
1 
6 


2 
2 


22 


Polish. 


5 

14 

2 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 


80 


Slovak. 


3 
3 


An  idea  of  the  value  of  property  now  owned  by  some  of  the  aliens 
in  Sunderland  may  be  gainea  from  the  table  which  follows.  These 
figures  are  not  accurate,  for  careful  estimates  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  property  is  assessed  for  approximately  one-half  of  its  true 
value.  For  example:  Horses  are  generally  assessed  for  $100  apiece, 
whereas  they  usually  sell  for  at  least  $200.  A  piece  of  property 
that  sold  recently  for  $4,600  is  assessed  for  $1,500.  A  farm  that 
sold  for  $9,800  is  assessed  for  $6,000,  and  so  on.  Many  other  in- 
stances might  be  given  showing  how  far  below  the  market  value  are 
the  valuations  fixed  by  the  assessors.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
of  the  races  represented,  however,  the  figures  in  the  table  show  the 
situation  very  clearly. 

Table  43. — Assessed  value  of  property  owned  by  certain  Lithuanian^  Polish,  and  Slovak 

farmers,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

(Compiled  from  assessors'  records.  | 


Race. 

^Number 
of  owners. 

Number 
of  acres 
owned. 

Value  of 
land 

and  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Value  of 

personal 

estate. 

Total 
value. 

Cows. 

Horaes. 

Swine. 

Polish 

24 

16 

6 

5 

624 

189 

70 

60 

146,688 

14,193 

5,060 

2,850 

$5,005 

1,103 

380 

$51,603 

15,296 

5,440 

2,850 

46 

12 

3 

34 
7 
3 

13 

Lithuanian 

2 

Slovak 

1 

Race  not  renorted. 

Total 

51 

943 

58,791 

6,488 

75,279 

61 

44 

16 

According  to  the  assessors'  books  there  were  assessed  in  the  entire 
town  8,263  acres  of  land,  having  a  valuation  of  $494,521,  including 
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all  improyements,  or  an  average  valuation  of  $59.98  per  acre.  The 
record  shows  that  51  immigrants  own  real  estate  out  of  a  total  of 
244  resident  property-tax  payers,  or  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  property-tax  payers  are  immigrants.  They  own  943  acres,  hav- 
ing a  total  assesseid  valuation  for  land  and  improvements  of  $58,791. 
Tne  average  farm  of  the  inmiigrant  contains  18.5  acres,  whereas 
the  average  American  farm  has  37.93  acres. 

From  tne  same  source  it  is  ascertained  that  the  average  Polish 
farm  consists  of  26  acres,  valued,  with  improvements,  at  $2,154. 
The  Lithuanian  farm  averages  11.8  acres  and  the  average  valuation 
is  $956.  The  farms  owned  by  the  Slovaks  average  11.7  acres  and 
have  an  average  value  of  $907. 

Another  view  of  the  net  value  of  property  now  owned  is  shown  in 
the  next  table,  which  gives  a  classified  compilation  of  actual  net  val- 
ues as  ascertained  from  the  individual  schedules  collected  by  agents 
of  the  Commission.  More  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  of  each  race 
own  property  of  a  total  net  value  of  $1,500  or  over,  and  approximately 
the  same  per  cent  own  land  and  improvements  of  a  net  value  of 
$1,000  or  over.  The  Lithuanians  and  Slovaks  show  higher  valua- 
tions of  land  and  improvements  than  \s  shown  by  the  rolish,  who 
have  the  highest  valuation  of  Uve  stock. 

Table  44. — Net  value  of  all  personal  and  real  property  now  owned,  68  LUktuinian, 

Pohshy  and  Slovak  farmers^  Sunderland,  Ma$$. 


Net  value. 


Llthmmiao: 
No  property. 
ISO.. 


Under 

$60  and  under  1100. 

SI  00  and  under  $250 

9250 and  under  S500.... 
$500  and  under  $1 .000 . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1 ,500. 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500. 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000. 
$5,000  or  over 


Total. 


Polish: 


No  property 

Under  $50 

$50  and  under  $100 

$100  and  under  $250 

$250  and  under  $500 

$500  and  under  $1 .000 . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. 
$1 ,500  and  under  $2,500. 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000. 
$5,000  or  over 


Iiandand 

imint>ve- 

ments. 


2 
2 
6 
6 
2 
2 


22 


Live  stock 
and  imple- 
ments. 


Crops  on 
hand. 


7 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 


22 


6 
1 


Total. 


Slovak: 

Nonroperty 

Under  $50 

$50  and  under  $100 

$250  and  under  $500 

$500  and  under  $1 ,000 . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500. 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


7 
5 
3 

4 
4 


30 


2 
2 
1 
1 


7 
5 
1 
3 
3 
6 
5 


30 


3 
2 
1 


6 


58 


6 


58 


12 


22 


7 
5 
1 

5 
6 

4 
1 


30 


5 
1 


6 


58 


Total 
property. 


1 
2 
1 
6 
7 
8 
3 


22 


1 
1 
1 


6 

6 

5 

2 

10 


30 


1 

S 
2 

1 


« 
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In  the  next  table  the  value  of  property  brought,  the  net  value  of 
property  now  owned,  and  the  number  of  years  since  first  lease  or 
purchase  is  brought  out.  A  great  increase  is  shown  by  9  Lithuanians 
whp  came  to  this  locahty  with  less  than  $50  and  have  now  increased 
the  values  of  their  property  500  per  cent  and  upward,  the  greater 
number  owning  property  in  excess  of  $1,500  in  value.  Of  tnese  9, 
5  have  been  here  from  one  to  five  years  since  leasing  or  purchasing, 
3  between  five  and  ten  years,  and  1  has  been  here  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years.     The  Poles  report  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of 

f)roperty  now  owned  compared  with  tne  amount  brought  to  the 
ocaUtv.  More  than  50  per  cent  brought  less  than  $50  on  their 
arrival,  and  a  correspondmgly  large  percentage  now  own  property 
of  the  value  of  $1,500  and  over,  33.3  per  cent  having  a  valuation 
of  $5,000  per  farm  or  over.  Three  of  the  six  Slovafe  brought  no 
property  to  the  locahty,  and  3  had  less  than  $250  'on  arrival.  Five 
per  cent  now  own  property  of  the  value  of  $1,000  and  over. 

Table  46. —  Value  of  property  brought  to  locality ,  net  value  of  property  now  ovmed^  and 
number  of  years  since  first  tease  or  purchase,  68  Lithuanian,  Polish,  and  Slovak  farm- 
ers, Sunderland,  Mass. 


Value  of  property  brought  to  locality. 


Lithuanian: 

Nopropoty 

Under  $50 

150  and  under  $100 

SlOO  and  under  t250 

1500  and  under  Sl.OOO. . . . 
S1,000  and  under  $1,500. . 
$5,000  or  over 

Total 

Polish: 

No  property 

Under  $50 

$50  and  under  $100 

$100  and  under  $250 

$250  and  under  $500 

$500  and  imder  $1,000. . . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. . 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500. . 

Total 

Slovak: 

No  property 

$100  and  under  $250 

Total 


i 


1 
0 

1 

6 
2 
2 
1 


22 


5 
14 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 


30 


3 
3 


6 


Number  of  heads  of  families  having 
property,  whose  net  value  is— 


a 


§. 

8 


1 
ho 

i. 

s2 


a 

9i 


1 
2 


W-O 


2 
3 


> 
o 

■o 

9 


1 

4 

2 
1 


le 


Years  since  flrat 
leaae  or  pur- 
cdiasB. 


•a 

■o 

i 
1 


2 
1 
2 
I 


12 


1 
8 
2 


13 


2 
1 


3 


•o 


•o 

9 


3 
1 
2 
1 


4 

5 


16 


1 
2 


■o 

9 

Q 


p 
•o 

9 
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The  following  tableB  are  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  comparison^ 
Table  46  showing  the  condition  of  land  first  purcnased,  size  or  farms, 
and  price  paid,  while  Table  47  shows  the  condition  of  land  now 
owned,  size  of  farms,  and  average  value: 


Table  46. — Firtt  purdkue  of  landy  eonditionf  nu  of/armM,  and 


R  purauue  or  umoy  eonautonf  nu  of  jarmM,  ana  jmee 
anion,  PoUih,  and  Slovak  farmen,  oimderland,  Man, 


paidjSl  IMkur 


OooaidoDoriuML 

Nomber 
offwms. 

ATcrage 

nomber 

ofaeras 

pcrfvm. 

ATsnfe  price  pe^~ 

eash^ 
payment. 

Farm. 

Acre. 

None  tillal>le 

4 
2 

1 

7 
6 

2 

6 

2 

12 

3 

4 
1 
1 

&00 
7.00 

18.00 

14.22 

.M 

l&OO 

28.79 

80.60 

19.83 

.80 

&25 

20lOO 

&00 

8218.00 
*  460.00^ 

1,080.00 

i,n4.oo 

•  48.00 

1,328.00 

1,879.00 

4,960.08 

2,923.00 

»60.00 

86.00 

3,600.00 

900.00 

>8II.OO. 
^-^  64.00 

69.00 

120.00 

•  96.00 

88.00 

66.00 

96.00 
147.00 

»ioaoo 

14.00 
186.00 
180.00 

8300.00 

TillAbte  but  not  cnltlTftted 

Oiie>ball  and  under  three-fonrUis  col- 
ttrated 

360.00 
6OO1OO 

Tbrae-foartbs  or  mora  coltlTatod 

House  lots  and  nrdeos 

1,364.00 
•  48.00 

Pollih: 

TfllsblebatnoCoalttTmted 

One-fourth  and  ondsr  one-half  coltl- 
Tated 

380.00 
6C2.00 

One-half  and  under  three-fourths  cul- 
tivated  

1,360.00 

1,181.00 

»60.00 

House  lots  and  gardens 

BloTak: 

Nm«  tfllaMe 

72.60 

Under  one-fDorth  coltlTated 

1,000.00 

Three-fourths  or  mora  colttrated 

260.00 

•  Not  indodinf  3  lots  and  dwellings  amoonting  to  82  JOO. 
»  Not  lnoiodfa>g  2  lots  and  dweUtng  amounting  to  83,460. 

Tabls  47. — Loptyi  and  imvnyoemenU  novo  owned:  condition  of  land,  tite  of/arm$,  and 
average  value,  61  Lukuanian,  PoUth,  and  Slovakfannen,  Sunderland,  Man. 


Condition  of  land. 

Nomber 
offwms. 

ATcnge 

nomber 

ofaeras 

perfwm. 

ATsnge  TataM  per— 

Farm. 

Acre. 

Ltthnanlan: 

Under  one-fDorth  colttrated 

1 

2 

3 

10 

4 

1 
8 
3 
10 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

60.00 

ia60 

9.17 

16.83 

.66 

2.00 

67.26 

40.33 

26.78 

.60 

laoo 

1.00 
19.60 

ia60 

84,000 

1,4W) 

1,633 

2,760 

900 

800 

4,294 
6,833 
4,090 
1,283 

1,200 
600 

3,160 
2,600 

867 

One-foorth  and  onder  one-half  coltlrated 

133 

One-half  and  onder  three-foorths  colttrated 

Three-fourths  or  more  coltlTated 

178 
164 

House  lots  and  gardens 

PoUsh: 

Tillable  hot  not  colttvated 

400 

One-fourth  and  onder  one^ialf  colthrated 

76 

One-half  and  onder  three-foorths  coltivated 

Three-foorths  or  more  coltlTated 

145 
189 

House  lots  and  gardens...................... 

Skrak: 

NoM  tivui>ie. .. 

120 

Under  ooe-foorth  coltlTated 

600 

~One-foorth  and  oiMler  one^ialf  colttrated 

162 

Three-fourths  or  more  colttvated 

238 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  value  of  live 
stock  owned  by  the  farmers  imder  consideration.  No  stock  was  re- 
ported in  the  cases  of  6  Lithuanians,  2  Polish,  and  2  Slovak  farmers. 

Table  48. — CUunfiaUion  of  Uve  stock,  LUhuanian,  PoKsh,  and  Slovak  famu.  Sunder- 

land,  Mau. 


Nomber 

off&nns 

report- 

fiig. 

Nomber  of  fsnns  leporting— 

Number 
of 

reported. 

Average 

value 

per 

head. 

Kind  of  live  stock. 

1. 

3or8. 

4to6. 

7  to  10. 

10  and 
over. 

Lithoanian: 

Cows 

14 
10 
13 

31 

17 

3 

27 

4 
1 

4 

9 

7 

3 
1 

3 
1 
3 

3 
3 

6 
9 

3 

36 
13 
31 

133 
43 
10 

107 

0 

1 
0 

S31 

Hones 

304 

Swine 

14 

PnHsh: 

Cows 

3 
6 
3 

6 

6 

31 

Horaes 

300 

other  neat  cattle. 

10 

Swine 

11 
1 

3 

3 

10 

Slovak: 

Cows. 

34 

Horses 

335 

Swine. 

3 

14 

V 

Northampton  and  Greenfield  bankers  willingly  make  loans  to  the 
immigrant  on  landed  security.  Locally  Polish  mortgages  are  regarded 
as  excellent  securities,  and  bankers  mvariably  declare  that  the  for- 
eigners are,  as  a  class,  excellent  people  to  do  business  with.  They 
pay  their  interest  with  promptness,  sometimes  two  or  even  three 
months  before  it  is  due.  Many  use  the  savings  bank  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  their  earning,  and  both  in  Amherst  and  Greenneld  the 
number  of  foreign  depositors  is  surprisingly  large.  In  Greenfield  the 
cashier  reported  that  many  deposit  accoimts  had  reached  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  by  law.  The  immigrants  are  accustomed  to  invest 
quite  largely  in  live  stock  and  farm  machinery. 

At  first  fire-insurance  companies  were  rather  reluctant  about  insur- 
ing the  houses  of  immigrants  at  the  regular  rates;  it  was  thought  the 
settlers  were  inclined  to  be  careless  in  the  use  of  their  stoves,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  that  the  temptation  to 
bum  their  houses  for  the  insurance,  might  be  too  great.     But  in  the 

f>ast  ten  years  only  two  fires  have  occurred,  and  these  through  no 
ault  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses;  hence  insurance  agents  no  fonger 
hesitate  to  take  risks  on  property  of  the  immigrant  farmers. 

Numerous  small  money  orders  are  sent  abroad  every  vear,  some 

fo  through  the  post-oflBce  and  some  through  brokers  m  New  York, 
[uch  of  this  money  is  used  to  bring  friends  or  relatives  to  the  United 
States. 

STANDABD  OF  LIVING. 

Most  of  these  people  have  adopted  Ainerican  modes  and  fashions 
with  r^ard  to  dress  and  manner  of  living,  but  unlike  the  native 
New  Englanders  the  immigrants  usually  go  barefooted  while  at 
work  on  the  farm.  The  houses  occupied  bv  these  immigrant  farmers 
are  all  frame  structures;  many  bougnt  with  old  farms  are  the  large, 
roomy  farmhouses  with  great  haUs  and  big  square  rooms  so  common 
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in  New  England.  Many  of  these  typical  New  England  farmhouses 
soon  lose  much  of  their  attractiveness,  for  the  newcomers  care  Uttle 
about  the  appearance  of  their  homes;  they  look  upon  a  house  as  a 
shelter  for  themselves  and  a  place  to  keep  lodgers. 

The  new  houses  are  small,  4  or  6  room  frune  buildings,  painted 
on  the  outside  and  plastered  within.  In  these  houses  two,  or  per- 
haro  three,  families  of  average  size  are  frequently  sheltered. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  seldom  considered.  The  sink  drains 
empty  close  to  the  houses,  often  near  the  side  doors;  the  pigs  and 
chickens  are  the  scavengers.  Nearly  every  foreigner  in  the  locality 
keeps  boarders  or  lodgers.  Single  men  are  crowded  into  small  attic 
rooms,  where  as  many  as  6  men  were  found  sleeping  in  a  room  with  1 
window  and  3  small  beds.  Six  families,  with  a  total  of  30  persons, 
were  Uving  in  one  12-room  house  at  the  time  the  Conmiission's  agent 
visited  the  community.  The  price  of  board,  including  room  and 
washing,  is  $14  per  month,  whether  1  or  5  persons  occupy  the  same 
bedroom.  For  lodging  only,  $3  a  month  is  paid.  A  man  with  a  large 
house  may  receive  a  very  sub^antial  income  from  the  boarders  that 
he  takes. 

Meat,  sauerkraut,  and  vegetables  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
food.    The  settlers  are  fona  of  pork  and  bologna  sausi^e,  cheap 

Eieces  of  beef  for  stew,  and  small  hams  are  always  demanded  from  the 
utcher.  Every  family  has  a  flock  of  chickens  and  frequently  2  or  3 
or  more  hogs  are  raised  to  supply  pork.  They  raise  cabbage,  and 
every  fall  each  family  makes  a  barrel  or  two  of  sauerkraut.  They 
always  buy  the  best  grades  of  flour,  coffee,  and  tea.  Every  family 
has  a  garden  in  which  are  raised  beets,  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
and  almost  every  other  kind  of  vegetable  suited  to  the  climate. 
The  women  do  the  housework,  except  when  the  crops  need  their 
attention;  then  housework  is  purely  incidental. 

BIBTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

The  foUowing  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  town  clerk, 
gives  the  births  and  deaths  among  the  native  Americans  and  immi- 
grants in  Sunderland  during  the  period  1892  to  1909.  In  those  years 
there  were  192  births  and  211  deaths  among  the  native  American 
families,  and  210  births  and  49  deaths  among  the  families  of  foreign 
origin.  Of  the  49  deaths  36  were  of  children  under  5  years  of  age. 
Five  of  the  remaining  13  died  of  tuberculosis. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  birth  rate  among  the  races  of 
foreign  origin  has  exceeded  the  death  rate  each  year  except  in  1893-94 
and  1897,  the  latter  year  only  showing  a  greater  death  rate  than  birth 
rate,  oi  the  othe^  hand,>e  death  ?ate  among  the  Americans 
exceeded  the  birth  rate  during  ten  of  the  nineteen  years  covered  by 
the  table.  A  natural  decrease  of  19  in  the  American  population  is 
shown  compared  with  an  increase  of  161  by  excess  oi  births  over 
deaths  in  the  population  of  foreign  origin  during  the  same  period. 
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Table  49. — Birthi  and  deaths  in  the  native  American  papulation^  and  the  population  of 
foreign  origin,  Sunderland,  Maee.,  1892  to  1909,  iTiclusive, 


Amerioaii. 

Foielgii  origtiL 

Tetr. 

BtrChs. 

DCttths. 

Nftttnal 

Increase 

orde- 

crease. 

BirUis. 

Deatiii. 

Natnnl 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

18Q2 

11 

16 

13 

16 

15 

11 

12 

12 

10 

16 

10 

11 

0 

7 

5 

5 

5 

8 

12 

8 

7 

16 

27 

7 

7 

10 

12 

18 

20 

7 

7 

15 

8 

18 

11 

6 

-  1 
+  8 
+  6 

0 

*       -12 

+  4 

+  5 

+  2 

-  2 

-  2 
-10 
+  4 
+  2 

-  8 

-  3 

-  8 

-  6 
+  2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

5 

2 

6 

5 

14 

7 

10 

16 

22 

21 

20 

21 

26 

30 

0 
0 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
0 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
8 
2 
6 
7 

+    1 
0 

1893 

1804 

0 

1806 

+    3 

1806 

+    4 

1807 

~  a 

1806 

4.  ft 

1899 

+  5 

1900 

+  10 

+    6 

1901 

1902 

+    6 

1908 

+  12 

1904 

+  18 

1906 

+  20 

1906 

+  12 

1907 

+  19 

1908 

+  20 
+  23 

1909 

Total 

192 

211 

-19 

210 

49 

+161 

OPPOETUNITIES   FOE   EMPLOYMENT. 

Farming  is  the  chief  occupation,  and  it  is  on  farms  that  most  of  the 
single  men  find  employment  during  the  summer  months.  Every 
year  a  few  men  come  over  from  Europe  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
for  the  farm  labor  necessary  to  handle  the  tobacco  and  omon  crops 
successfully.  The  average  wages  by  the  day  vary  from  $1  to  $1.50 
for  nine  or  ten  hours;  by  the  month,  the  pay  ranges  from  $15  to  $30 
a  month,  including  room,  board,  and  wasmn^.  During  the  winter 
months  a  tobacco  shop"  is  opened  in  Sunderland,  employing  some- 
times as  many  as  40  hands,  in  this  shop  the  tobacco  raised  in  the 
locahty  is  soiled  into  different  grades  ana  packed  for  market.  This 
establishment,  together  with  one  in  Hadley,  furnishes  work  for  a  few 
months  for  perhaps  60  foreigners.  They  either  sort  or  size  the  to- 
bacco, receiving  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  day  of  nine  and  one-half  hours, 
their  wages  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  The  newcom- 
ers have  shown  Uttle  mclination  to  enter  any  business  other  than  that 
of  farming.  Two  of  them,  however,  own  onion  storehouses  in  which 
they  store  onions  for  Americans  as  well  as  people  of  their  own  race. 
Lately  one  of  the  Poles  has  opened  up  a  small  grocery  and  butcher 
shop  which  is  patronized  almost  entirely  by  the  foreign  element. 
The  immigrant  who  owns  a  farm  and  employs  laborers  nires  either 
Americans  or  ahens  without  regard  to  race,  but  few  employ  any 
hired  men  during  the  winter.  The  unmigrant  farmer  pays  the  same 
wages  as  the  American  and^he  hours  are  the  same,  but  ne  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  more  work  out  of  his  fellow-countrymen  than  the 
Americans  can.  In  the  spring  or  fall  a  number  of  the  foreign  farmers 
are  employed  by  the  day  to  do  plowing  for  their  neighbors,  charging 
$4  per  day  for  man  and  team.  A  few  men  and  teams  work  for  the 
town,  repairing  the  roads  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring;  this  brings 
them  in  the  same  wages. 
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SOCIAL  OONmnONB. 

The  immigrantB  have  two  fraternal  insurance  societies — St.  Stanis- 
laus and  St.  George.  St.  Stanislaus  Society  has  a  membership  of  43. 
The  death  benefit  for  male  members  is  $50,  and  if  married  a  member 
receives  $25  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  society  holds  a  meeting 
ey^y  month  in  the  Polish  church.  This  society  pays  a  sick  benefit  of 
$5  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  $3  a  week  for  the  next  sixteen  weeks, 
then,  if  the  member  is  still  sick,  he  receives  $25  and  has  to  resign 
from  the  society.  Few  of  the  Lithuanians  belong  to  this  society. 
St.  Geoige  Societv  has  a  membership  of  39  male  members,  composed 
exdusivdv  of  Poles;  the  dues  and  benefits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
St.  Stanislaus  Society.  Tlie  American  fraternal  organizations  and 
tntde  unions  have  not  entered  this  locality.  A  few  of  the  more  pros- 
pe|x>us  of  the  immigrants  have  life  insurance  in  large  insiu^ce  com^ 
panies.  There  is  no  pronounced  tendency  to  congregate  in  certain 
well-defined  localities  except  in  one  instance.  In  one  part  of  the 
town,  about  2  miles  from  the  center,  there  are  now  14  inunigrant 
houses,  where  are  found  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Slovaks  as  neighoors. 
The  reason  for  segregation  in  this  instance  has  been  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  and  the  c^sire  of  each  foreigner  to  own  his  own  house. 
These  houses  are  new  and  are  in  good  repair.  It  frequently  happens 
that  old  New  England  farms  have  been  sold  at  auction  ana  the 
immigrant  has  been  the  purchaser.  Where  this  has  occurred,  the 
houses  of  the  forei^-bom  are  scattered,  the  native  farms  and  the 
foreign  holdings  being  intermin^ed. 

"n^  Americans  associate  witn  the  inmiigraats  only  in  a  business 
way;  the  foreigners  do  not  force  themselves  on  the  Americans. 
They  remain  bv  themselves  and  apparently  do  not  care  to  mingle 
with  the  outside  world.  Doubtless  their  ignorance  of  the  fkiglish 
tongue  has  much  to  do  with  this.  In  dress  and  manners  these  people 
are  quickly  Americanized,  but  Americanization  so  far  as  the  ola^ 
generation  is  concerned  goes  little  further. 

Sunderland  has  a  verv  attractive  library,  the  gift  of  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  contains  nearly  5,000  volumes  and  is  &ee  to  everyone,  the 
immigrant  being  granted  the  same  privileges  as  the  native.  Some 
years  ago  25  bool^  written  in  Polish  were  placed  on  the  shelves,  and 
were  constantly  used  until  all  but  8  of  tnem  were  worn  out.  The 
children  of  the  foreign  families  use  the  library  fully  as  much  as  those 
of  American  parentage.  The  immigrant  usually  is  anxious  to  learn 
English  and  takes  great  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  children. 
Not  infrequently  he  tries  to  read  a  book  brought  home  by  his  child, 
patiently  plodding  through  its  pages,  the  child  acting  as  teacher  ana 
telling  nim  the  different  words.  Many  foreigners  have  one  or  more 
newspapers  published  in  their  language  and  a  number  take  an 
American  newspaper  published  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

BELIOIOUS  LIFE. 

There  is  a  Congregationalist  Church  in  Sunderland,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  group  of  7  Lithuanian  Protestant  families  that  came 
from  Courland,  Russia,  very  few  of  the  immigrants  attend.  Occa- 
sionally the  adults  of  this  group  attend   the  church  services,  and 
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nearly  all  send  the  children  regularly  to  Sunday  school.  As  a  rule, 
they  hold  services  in  one  of  their  houses,  one  of  their  number  officiating 
as  minister.  They  meet  in  this  way  because  the  old  people  under- 
stand very  little  English,  and  attendance  at  an  English  ser^ce  means 
but  little  to  them.  Once  a  year  a  Lutheran  nmiister  comes  from 
Boston  and  conducts  services  for  a  week  or  more.  The  children  and 
adults  who  attend  services  in  the  town  church  are  received  as  cor- 
dially as  an  American  would  be.  In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Coufland  group  seem  a  little  above  the  average  of  the  inunigrants  in 
intelligence  and  are  more  prosperous,  but  they  remain  by  themselves 
and  intermingle  neither  with  the  rest  of  the  foreigners  nor  with  the 
Americans.  The  rest  of  the  Lithuanians  attend  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  South  Deerfield  or  at  Amherst.  Two  years  ago  the  Poles 
of  this  vicinity  established  a  church  in  South  Deerfield,  and  secured 
the  services  of  a  Polish  priest,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion since  then.  In  his  congregation  he  has  over  500  persons,  but 
they  come  from  other  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  from  Sunderland. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDmONS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Sunderland  is  consolidated.  There  are 
no  scattering  schools  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  all  children 
come  or  are  transported  daily  to  the  village,  where  there  is  a  well- 
organized  graded  school  with  six  teachers.  Three  barges  or,  in  win- 
ter, sleighs  bring  the  children  to  school  in  the  morning  and  take  them 
back  in  the  afternoon.  Some  use  the  trolley  line  at  the  town's 
expense.  A  few  young  boys  and  girls  attend  the  high  school  at 
Amherst,  their  transportation  being  paid  by  town  authorities.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  American  and  immi- 
grant, enrolled  in  this  school. 

Table  50. — American  and  immigrant  children  in  Sunderland,  Mas$,,  schools,  hp  grades, 

1908-1909. 


Grades. 

1908. 

1909. 

Iromigraiit. 

Anwrioan. 

Total. 

ImTnlgrant. 

American. 

Total. 

1.... 

18 
13 
6 
7 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

15 
7 
8 
3 
12 
14 
9 
7 
4 

33 
20 
13 
10 
14 
20 
11 
8 
5 

16 
12 
12 

7 
8 
2 

4 
2 

1 

11 

16 

6 

9 

5 

11 

14 

7 

6 

27 

2 

28 

3 

18 

4 

16 

6 

13 

6 

13 

7 

18 

8 

9 

9 

7 

Total 

55 
43 
12 

79 
33 
46 

134 
70 
58 

64 
47 
17 

85 
42 
43 

149 

Qrede8l-4 

89 

Orade8  5-9 

60 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  lower  grades  the  children  of  immigrants 
are  in  the  majority,  but  in  the  upper  grades  the  Americans  outnumber 
them.  This  is  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  foreigners  in  Sun- 
derland are  relatively  young  people,  comparativelv  recent  accessions 
to  the  population,  and  their  children  would  naturally  be  younger  than 
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Americans.  Whether  this  is  the  only  explanation  can  be  seen  by  the 
comparing  the  ages  of  the  school  children  of  American  and  foreign 
origin  in  the  following  statement: 

Table  51. — Age$  of  American  and  immigrant  diildren  in  school^  Svnderlandt  Mom,^ 

1908-1909, 


Yean. 

1906. 

1900. 

Foreign. 

AmericaiL 

Total. 

Foreign. 

American. 

TotaL 

6 

3 
11 

6 
9 
7 
6 
8 
7 
10 
12 
9 
6 
0 

8 
20 
11 
15 
15 
11 
15 
19 
12 
7 
1 

2 
9 
14 
3 
9 
8 
3 
8 
8 
0 
0 

3 
9 

11 
8 
7 
9 
6 
8 

14 
8 
2 

6 

6 

18 

7 

26 

8 

11 

9 

16 

10 

11 

17 
9 

12 

16 

18 

22 

14 

8 

16 

2 

Total 

65 
34 
21 

79 
35 
44 

134 
60 
66 

64 
37 
27 

85 

38 
47 

149 

Aj|m5-9 

76 

Asm  10-15 

74 

It  appears  that  in  1909  the  foreign  children  from  5  to  9  years  are 
more  numerous  than  those  from  10  to  15,  but  the  preponderance  is 
not  so  marked  as  in  the  consideration  of  grades.  It  may  well  be  said 
that  the  foreigners  are  in  the  lower  grades,  either  because  they  did 
not  begin  school  as  soon  or  because  they  have  failed  to  advance  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  native  children. 

As  the  ages  are  very  accurately  recorded  in  the  Sunderland  school 
reports,  and  as  our  data  give  ages  in  years  and  months,  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  average  ages  of  pupils  m  the 
various  grades. 


Qrade. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Average  age,  Ameri- 
can. 


6  years  6  months... 

7  years 4  months... 

8  years 4  months... 

9  years  10  months. . 

10  years  9  months.. 

11  years  11  months. 

12  years  8  months. . 

13  years  7  months. . 

14  years 4  months.. 


Average  age,  fDreign. 


6  years  9  months. 

8  years  2  months. 

9  3rears  8  months. 

10  years  4  months. 

11  years  5  months. 

12  years  0  months. 

13  years  4  months. 
13  years  6  months. 
13  years  10  months. 


Except  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  where  there  were  only  three 
children  of  foreign  parents,  it  is  seen  that  the  foreign  children  are 
from  3  to  18  months  older  than  the  native  children  in  the  same 
grades. 

A  further  study  of  the  ages  and  grades  of  pupils  in  the  Sunderland 
schools  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  large  foreign  element  the 
number  of  backward  children  is  not  excessive,  although  it  is  larger 
than  it  would  be  without  the  presence  of  the  foreigners.  The  dif- 
ferences in  this  respect  between  the  foreign  children  and  those  of 
American  origin  are,  after  all,  slight,  and  may  perhaps  be  accoimted 
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for  by  the  yearly  influx  of  a  few  children  from  Europe.  These,  of 
course,  must  begin  in  the  lowest  erades  no  matter  what  their  ages  are. 
The  casual  observer  in  the  school  sees  no  differences  in  the  aptitude 
or  general  behavior  of  the  children,  and  the  teachers  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  notable  differences.  The  foreign  children  are  quick  at 
arithmetic;  some  of  the  Polish  have  a  particular  ability  for  drawing 
and  painting;  and  the  girls  stand  well  in  reading  and  language. 

During  the  winter  of  1909  a  night  school  for  foreign-lK>m  was 
started,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Young  Men's  CSiristian 
Association.  About  25  men  came  twice  a  week  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing.  The  teachers  were  students  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in  Amherst.  The  experiment 
proved  very  successful,  and  demonstrated  the  possibility  and  feasi- 
bility of  rural  night  schools,  at  any  rate  in  lorei^  communities, 
[n  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreigners  are  coming  m  to  the  locaUty 
and  taldujg  a  prominent  place  as  owners  of  property,  the  desirability 
of  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  adults,  at  pubhc  expense, 
seems  evident  from  both  the  individual  and  the  social  viewpoint. 

POUnOAL  CONDFTIONS. 

According  to  the  assessor's  books  for  1908, 313  persons  were  assessed 
a  poll  tax  in  Sunderland.  151  of  whom  were  foreigners.  At  first  the 
tax  collectors  had  a  Uttle  difficulty  in  collecting  the  poll  tax  from 
the  single  men  and  from  those  not  owning  property,  as  they  could 
not  understand  why  they  should  pay  taxes  when  they  owned  no  prop- 
erty. Recently  less  dmculty  has  been  experienced  in  this  matter. 
Energetic  and  as  intelligent  as  they  are,  only  10  men  out  of  the  total 
of  151  foreign-bom  men  of  voting  age  have  taken  out  either  their 
first  or  second  papers.     None  have  held  public  office. 

GBNBBAL  MOBAIJTT. 

The  personal  morals  of  the  immigrant  settlers  in  Simderland  are 
said  to  be  high.  The  Sunday  entertainments  and  dancing  so  com- 
mon among  inmiigrants  of  the  types  found  in  this  community  were 
not  acceptable  innovations  to  the  native  families,  but  all  their 
entertainments  are  among  themselves  and  they  never  interfere  with 
their  American  neighbors. 

The  record  of  births  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  records 
but  3  illegitimate  children  in  a  total  of  210  births  in  the  inmiigrant 
population  since  1892.  During  the  same  period  the  records  show 
the  same  number  of  American  cnildren  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  a  total 
of  192. 

The  Poles,  Ijithuanians,  and  Slovaks  in  this  locality  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  addicted  to  the  use  of  beer  and  whisky,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  a  very  ^eat  deal  of  the  existing  prejudice  against  them  is 
due  to  this.  Intemperance  at  christemngs  and  weddings  leads  to 
the  majority  of  offenses  conmiitted  in  the  locality,  and  assault  and 
battery  are  the  chief  causes  of  arrest.  Often  the  celebrations  result 
in  one  or  more  arrests  on  a  warrant  sworn  out  by  a  neighbor.  The 
records  show  that  almost  every  crime  or  misdemeanor  committed 
by  the  foreign-bom  in  Sunderland  originates  in  intoxication,  and 
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it  is  said  that  otherwise  the  immigrants  are  a  very  peaceable  ]>eople. 
It  is  characteristic  of  them,  however,  to  carry  their  controversies 
into  court.  Of  the  many  civil  swts  on  the  court  docket  nearly  all  are 
disputes  among  themselves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  records  of  crimes  committed  by 
residents  of  Sunderland  taken  from  the  books  of  the  district  clerk  in 
Greenfield  where  all  cases  of  this  nature  are  tried.  The  records  are 
for  the  years  1905  to  1909,  inclusive.  During  the  period  six  Americans 
were  arrested  and  of  this  number  two  were  punished  with  fines  for 
violations  of  the  town  ordinances,  and  the  other  four  cases  were  dis- 
charged. During  the  same  perioa  there  were  50  arrests  of  foreigners. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  this  number  were  on  the  charge  of  assault  and 
battery,  20  per  cent  for  disturbii^  the  peace,  and  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  were  cnarged  with  minor  offenses.  The  outcome  of  the  cases  is 
interesting:  Twenty-four  were  fined,  the  fines  ranging  from  $5  to  $75, 
and  only  2  were  conmiitted  to  jail  in  default  of  pa3anent  of  their  fines. 
Three  of  the  cases  were  bound  over  to  the  superior  court  and  the 
remaining  23  cases  were  discharged,  showing  that  many  of  the  war- 
rants may  have  been  sworn  out  without  any  real  cause. 

Table  52. — NuTriber  of  native-born  Amaieans  and  immxgranU  tried  far  variauM  aime$ 

and  ojrensei,  Sunderland^  Maes,^  1905  to  1909 ^  inclusive, 

[Compiled  from  court  reoorda*  Greefleld,  Maaa.] 


Natlve-bom. 

Immigrant. 

Character  of 
oflenae. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Verdict. 

Settle- 
ment. 

Character  of 
oflenae. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Verdict 

Settle- 
ment. 

1906. 
ii  Iff  an  It  an<i 

1 

Discharged. 

Assault   and 
battery. 

•  •  •  •  •  UV»  •*•••••• 

« •  •  • .  00*  ••••••.- 

3 

3 

1 
1 
1 

4 

4 
2 

* 

Discharged. 

Fined  120.. 
Fined  S16.. 
Fined  $40.. 
Dischaiged. 

do...... 

Fined  $10. . 
Case  filed.. 

battery. 

Fine  paid. 
Do. 

.....  do. ........ 

Do. 

Destr  0  y  i  n  g 
personal 
property. 

Dut  u  r  b  i  n  g 

the  peace. 
...  ..do.... ..... 

Do. 

Total 

1 

19 

Diachaiged. 

Ajsaolt  and 
battery. 

Dischaiged. 

Fined  $20.. 
Fined  $25.. 
Fined  $75.. 
Bound  over 

1906. 
Cruelty  to  ani- 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
3 

mais. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

■  •  •  •  •  Uw«  •••••••• 

Total 

1 

9 

Fined  $20.. 
Discharged. 

Fine  paid. 

Assault   and 
battery. 

Discharged. 

Fined  $5... 
Discharged. 

1907 

Cutting    shade 
trees. 
Do 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Da 

*  *  *           '  * 

Carrying  dan- 
g  e  r  0  u  s 
weapon. 

Total 

3 

3 
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TaBLB  52. — Number  of  native-bom  Americans  and  immigrants  tried  for  varums  aimes 
and  offenses,  Sunderland,  Mass.,  1905  to  1909,  indusive — Continued. 


Native-born. 

Immigrant. 

ChaiBCterof 
offense. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Verdict. 

Settle- 
ment. 

Character  of 
offense. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Verdict. 

Settle- 
ment. 

1008. 

Assault   and 
battery. 

3 

4 

1 

Discharged. 

Fined  SIO.. 
Fined  15... 

Finepatd. 
Do. 

do.. 

Total 

8 

Discharged. 

* 

Assault  and 
battery. 

Discharged. 

Fined  S2S.. 
do 

Fined  $5... 
do 

Fined  no.. 

1909. 
Short  weights... 

1 

5 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Do. 

• 

do 

Drunkenness.. 
do 

Larceny 

Commit- 
ted. 

Fine  paid. 

Co  m  m  i  t- 
ted. 
Do. 

Total 

1 

11 

Grand  total 

6 

50 

The  foreigners  are  for  the  most  part  honest,  and  in  selling  their 
produce  they  have  a  reputation  for  lair  deahng.  Storekeepers  never 
complain  that  resident  foreigners  are  backward  paying  their  debts; 
in  fact,  they  pay  their  obhgations  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  their  crops 
are  harvested.  Merchants  nave  lost  very  Uttle  money  through  bad 
debts,  although  migratory  foreigners  sometimes  neglect  to  meet  their 
obligations.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  are  carried  on  the 
storekeepers'  books  from  the  harvest  of  one  crop  to  the  harvest  of 
the  crop  next  year.  Occasionally  a  foreigner  renting  land  on  shares 
and  boarding  with  one  of  his  countrymen  toward  the  end  of  the 
season  finds  himself  quite  heavily  in  debt  and  moves  out  of  town 
during  the  night,  leaving  his  bills  unpaid.  This,  however,  happens 
very  seldom.  Frequentlv  a  migratory  foreigner  pleads  poverty, 
but  on  bein^  threatened  with  arrest  he  secures  from  somewhere 
money  enough  to  pay  his  debts  many  times  over. 


MARRIAGES. 

The  town  records  show  that  243  marriage  Ucenses  were  issued  in 
Sunderland  during  the  years  1891  to  1909.  In  122  of  the  cases  the 
contracting  parties  were  of  the  immigrant  population.  In  many 
cases  the  brides  leave  the  household  of  some  American  family  where 
they  were  earning  $2  to  $4.50  per  week  to  marry  a  farm  laborer 
who  will  hire  a  few  acres  of  land  the  next  year  and  the  two  will  farm 
together.  In  most  cases  the  girls  go  from  a  life  of  comparative 
comfort  to  one  of  hard  manual  labor. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  age  at  marriage  is  under  25  years, 
and  often  the  bride  marries  at  18  and  the  groom  at  21  years. 
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The  strikmg  fact  shown  by  this  table  is  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreign  marriages  and  the  gradual  falling  off  of  American. 
In  1905  the  nuim)er  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  represented  about 
<me-half  of  the  total  population  of  Sunderland  ana  in  the  period 
1906-1909  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  marriages  are  credited  to  them. 

The  husband  is  the  unchallenged  head  of  the  family,  though  many 
times  the  wife  does  as  much  work  as  the  husband.  Divorce  has 
neyer  been  known  in  the  settlement,  but  twice  it  has  happened  that  a 
man  has  disappeared  with  another's  wife. 

THE   EFFECT  OF   SBTTLEMEKT  ON  THE  COMMOnXT. 

The  immigrants  have  simply  come  in,  settled  on  farms  formerly 
owned  by  Americans  and  continued  the  cultivation  of  onions  and 
tobacco.  In  Sunderiand  they  had  Uttle  occasion  to  clear  new  land. 
Most  of  the  land  that  they  purchased  was  partly  cultivable.  With- 
out doubt  thev  have  conserved  or  increased  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil 
dightly,  by  Uberal  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers,  of  which 
they  realize  the  importance,  and  by  keeping  cattle  during  the  winter 
months  and  using  tne  manure  on  the  land.  The  principu  increase  in 
farm  values  due  to  the  foreigner  comes  not  from  improvements  in 
buildings  and  fixed  caoital,  for  the  house  is  likely  to  diminish  in 
value,  but  from  careful  tillage  and  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
Few  of  the  foreigners  that  buy  farms  sell  them  and  move  elsewhere. 
Those  that  rmt  land  from  year  to  year  frequently  move  away  to  a 
locality  where  they  can  buy  land  of  their  own  more  cheaply.  The 
single  men  seem  to  flock  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sunderiand  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  when  the  work  in  the  fields  is  plenti- 
ful, but  return  to  the  city  in  the  fall  and  winter  to  work  in  mdus- 
trial  establishments;  occasionally  one  goes  to  Pennsylvania  to  woik 
in  the  coal  mines.  This  causes  a  general  annual  shift  of  the  single 
men.  During  the  year  1908  four  new  families  moved  in  and  settled  on 
farms  and  in  1909  three  new  f amiUes  did  likewise.  The  foreigners  are 
rather  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold  in  these  Connecticut  Valley  towns. 

The  economic  effect  of  immigration  upon  this  community  is  very 
noticeable.  In  many  cases  where  the  immigrant  has  bou£^t  a  farm 
he  has  increased  the  nimiber  of  acres  cultivated.    Accoroing  to  the 
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neighboring  natives  the  "Polander"  who  bought  a  farm  with  none  of 
the  land  in  tillage  has  cleared  wood  lots  and  cultivated  pastures  that 
had  never  been  oroken  up.  making  the  community  niore  prosperous 
and  the  farms  more  valuable.  The  immigrant  has  given  the  native 
farmer  a  dependable  simply  of  labor  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  has 
thus  lowerea  the  cost  oi  production  in  numerous  instances. 

Investigation  confirms  the  popular  opinion  that  the  foreigners  in 
the  valley,  whether  engaged  in  tobacco  raising,  onion  growing,  or 
trucking,  are  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  old  New  En^and 
farmers  no  longer  laugh  at  the  farm  practices  of  the  newcomers; 
many  of  them  unwillingly  admit  that  there  is  Uttle  in  farm  methods 
that  they  can  teach  the  "Polanders."  But  while  they  are  respected 
as  farmers,  the  Poles  are  not  yet  accepted  as  social  or  civic  equals. 
Rural  New  England  is  conservative,  and  the  low  standard  of  living, 
the  noisy,  often  intemperate,  social  enterprises  have  constituted  a 
barrier  between  the  races  and  prevented  fusion  or  rapid  assimilation, 
although  Americanization  has  advanced  surprisingly. 

THE   SECOND  GENERATION. 

It  is  early  to  judge  what  the  outcome  of  the  second  generation  will 
be.  At  present,  foreigners  of  the  second  generation  mix  freely  with 
American  children.  The  opinion  seems  to  previul  that  the  foreigner 
will  send  his  children  to  scnool  no  longer  tnan  the  law  requires  and 
at  that  he  will  not  compel  their  attendance.  At  home  the  children 
are  a  great  help  with  the  farm  work  and  are  very  valuable  during  the 
harvest  time. 

The  number  of  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over  working  at  home 
and  the  nimiber  away  from  home  is  about  the  same.  Some  prefer  to 
farm  while  others  prefer  to  seek  occupations  in  the  cities.  In  generd 
the  boys  go  to  the  cities  and  the  girls  work  in  the  locaUty  as  domestics. 
Few  of  the  children  over  16  years  of  age  are  native-bom. 

The  younger  generation  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  make  its 
influence  felt.  From  the  school  records  it  appears  that  the  children 
leave  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  or  14;  often  they  remain 
on  the  farm  and  work.  Ijiey  marry  and  assume  family  cares  at  an 
early  age. 

TYPICAL  FAMILIES. 

LITHX7ANIAN. 

The  table  following  presents  facts  of  significance  in  the  economic 
condition  of  12  Ldthuaman  families  selected  from  the  colony  at  Sunder- 
land. Eight  famiUes  came  directly  to  Sunderland  from  Russia.  2 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  2  from  otner  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The 
head  of  family  No.  1,  who  has  been  in  tne  locality  twenty-two  years, 
had  only  $5  on  arrival  and  the  family  now  owns  property  of  the  net 
value  of  $6,755.  Family  No.  2  has  accumulated  about  th0  same 
amount  of  property  during  the  fifteen  years  it  has  been  in  the  locaUty. 
The  head  of  family  No.  12  came  with  property  valued  at  $8,000  three 
years  ago,  which  has  been  increased  to  $13,460.  FamiUes  1,  2,  3,  and 
10  have  largely  increased  their  holdings  of  land  since  the  first  pur- 
chase. Indebtedness  exists  on  six  farms,  the  average  for  each  being 
$515.  Family  No.  9  has  bought  no  land  and  the  value  of  property 
owned  by  this  family  amounts  to  only  $205.  Family  No.  12  snows  the 
highest  average  farm  income,  amounting  to  $3,294,  followed  by  fami- 
lies Nos.  2  and  3,  in  the  order  mentioned. 
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Data  reported. 


Years  Id  locality: 
Head 


Family 

Present  household  size 

Number  of  members  10  years  or  over. 

Male 

Female 

Previous  location 


Previous  occupation. 


Value  of  property  brought  to  locality 

Occupation  In  locality  previous  to  purchase. 


Wages  per  weetr. 
Years  employed. 
First  land  leased: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Terms 

Condition 


First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Price 

Terms 


Condition, 


Family  1. 


22 

18 

7 

C 

4 

2 

Russia. 


FarmlabcMrer 


%5 

Farm  laborer 


$5.63  a. 
3 


1889.. 

$800.. 
Cash.. 


Good  onion 
land,  no 
imp  rove- 
ments. 


Oooopation  until  living  could  be  made  fh>m 
land. 

Number  of  years , 

Earnings  per  day 

Acres  of  ana  now  oMmed 

Acres  cultivated 

Rented  land. 

Acres 

Terms 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Swine 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements , 

Live  stock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand , 

Other  propertv , 

Gross  value  of  all  property , 

Indebtedness— 

On  land , 

Other 

Net  value  of  property 


None. 


CO.... 
14..., 
None. 


2. 
1. 
1, 


S4,000. 
$335.. 

snoo.. 

$95... 

$1,725. 
$6,755. 


$6,755. 


FamUy2. 


15. 
15. 
4.. 
4.. 
3., 
I.. 


Russia. 


Worked    in 

post^ffice. 

$200 


1893.. 
0.50... 
$60... 
Cash.. 


Only  suitable 
for  build- 
ings. 


None. 


83.5... 
33.5... 
None. 


$4,000. 
$570.. 
$500.. 
$1,000. 
$725.. 
$6,795. 


$6,796. 


Family  3. 


13. 
12. 
9.. 
4.. 
2.. 


2 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mine  laborer. 


$100 

Farm  laborer 


$4.67  a. 
8 


1903.. 

f  •  •  •  •  « 

$160.. 
Cash.. 


Light  sandy 


None. 


14.... 
13.... 
None. 


1. 
1. 
2. 


Family  4. 


13 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Russia  . 

Farmer. 


None 

Farm  laborer 


$0. 
4.. 


1899 

3 

Half  of  crops. 
Good  onion 
land. 


1907 , 

0. 75. ........ 

$lj2D0 

$600  cash, 
balance  on 
demand. 


Cultivated.. 


None, 


0.  75.  ...a.... 

w.  iO. ........ 

None 

2 

Half  crops... 


$1300. 
$115.. 
$100.. 
$400.. 
$110.. 
$2,525. 


$700.. 
$400.. 
$1,425. 


$1,200. 

iioo*.'.' 


$600.. 
$1,900. 


$600.. 

$1,300'. 


«*Also  boarding,  lodging,  and  washing. 
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oj  eertom  typical  Lithuanian  familiet,  Sunderland,  Ua$$. 


Family  5. 

Family  ft. 

Family  7. 

Family  8. 

Family  9. 

Family  10. 

FamUy  11. 

FamUyU. 

10 

9 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

4 

9 

4 

a 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

8. 

4 

2 

6 

& 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Rnitsia 

OnfaUier's 

Cum. 
$5 

1 

1 

2 

1. 

Russia 

Farm    la- 
borer. 

$100 

Farm    la- 
borer. 

•$4,67 

4 

Russia 

Tailor 

$20 

Russia 

On  father's 

faiin. 
$200 

P  e  n  n  yl- 

vania. 
Coal  miner. 

$100 

Russia..... 

Farm    la- 
borer. 

$700 

Farm    la- 
borer. 

$0 

Boston, 
Mass. 

Carpenter. 

$1,000 

Pee  body. 
Mass. 

Farmer 

$8,ooa 

Farm    la- 
borer. 
a$4^ 

Farm    la- 
borer. 
$9 

* 

5 

5 

3 

1902 

1906 

3 

1904 

7 

1902 

■ 

3 

3 

Half  of  crops 
Light  sandy 

1907 

2 

Half  crops . 
Good  onion 
land. 

1908 

7 

$750 

$245 

Oood  onion 
land. 

None 

Half  crope. 

Fair  onion 

1906 

11 

1904 

18 

1900 

a50 

$75 

Cash. 

Only  f  nit- 
able  for 
boUding. 

Nome 

1904 

11 

190& 
61. 

$43 

$1,060 

$560    cash, 
balance 
on  mort- 
gage. 

8    acres 
woodland, 
10     acres 
tillable. 

None 

$430 

Cash 

Poor  sandy 
land, 
some  cov- 
ered with 
brush. 

None 

$1,150 

$500  cash, 
balance 
on  mort- 
gage. 

AO    culti- 
vated. 
House. 

None 

$6i)00l 

Cash 

Poor  sandy 
land  cov- 
ered with 
brush. 

None 

$550  cash, 
balance 
secured 
by  mort- 
gage- 

Uncultiva- 
ted. 

None 

Cash. 

46       torn 

None 

cultiva- 
ted,    6 
aonstUl- 
able. 
NoniL 

2 

18 

a50 

None 

None 

3 

7 

3 

21 

11 

61. 

2 

12 

21 

11 

4a 

None 

3 

None 

None 

None 

7 

None 

None 

None. 

Half  crops.. 

Half  crops. 

$245 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

% 

2 

1 

2 

8. 

$1,200. 

$1,600 

$300........ 

$100 

$50 

Iir.-::::: 

$1,000 

Sj^:;:::: 

$25 

$50 

$415 

$2,015 

W.000 

$225 

$100 

$150 

$116 

$3,501 

$660 

$7jooa 

$8ia 

$25 

$10 

$100 

$6 

$aoa 

$i5a 

$200 

$1,425 

$135 

$2,085 

$500 

$110 

$1,635 

$300 

$1,400 

$200 

$200 

$205 

$5J0O. 

$iM0Ol 

$25 

$15 

$1,400 

$1,586 

$1,635 

$1486 

$206 

$2,016 

$2,941 

$13,46a 

48296*— VOL  22—11- 


-22 
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Table  54. — Economic  history  and  present  financial  condition  oj 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  (AVER- 


ProdnoU. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Carrots 

Com 

$30 

$188 

$10 

$113 

$25 

CiKminbfn r ., . 

RnsiladR 

35 

Hay * 

75 

1,060 

300 

OlWniff... T  .r,..r, 

1,060 
273 

$1,050 
278 

1,060 
860 

220 
800 

220 
300 

$200 

$200 

Tobaooo 

Dairy  produott. , . , 

78 

78 

Poultry  Drodoots 

Total 

1,406 

1,401 

1,023 

1,420 

683 

570 

•  200 

•  300 

•  $1M  rent  of  rooois  and  boarden,  supi^enieiitary  Idoobio  lor  family  4. 
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certain  typical  IMhtumian  families,  Sunderland,  Mass, — Contmued. 

A0»  l?OB  TWO  YEAB8). 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Fxo- 
daoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

8(dd. 

140 
178 
260 

160 

sl26 

t20 

$269 

23 
250 
112 

S310 

S310 

225 

225 

1360 

S300 

S370 

1370 

1600 

lOOO 

1720 

$720 

1230 
112 

1,800 
766 
226 
250 

1,800 
760 

226 

. 

.  •  ^  *  «  • 

250 

16 

14 

14 

14 

...... 

aio 

810 

300 

366 

900 

360 

370 

870 

600 

600 

>7a4 

^734. 

405 

342 

%612 

d,2M 

*  $132  from  boardera,  swppkDienUry  inoome  for  lamily  lOi 
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The  table  fdlowing  ahows  the  economic  condition  of  12  typical 
Polish  families  in  the  Smiderland  colony.  Hie  greater  nnmber  of 
these  families  have  made  ccmsideraUe  progress  since  coming  to  this 
locality.  The  head  of  family  No.  3  arrived  here  from  the  rennsyl- 
▼ania  coal  mines  fifteen  years  ago  with  $200.  He  rented  3  acres 
and  commenced  raising  onions^  and  in  1897  he  bought  37  acres  of 
land  for  S2^00,  SI  ,100  cash,  the  balance  payable  on  demand.  The 
famUy  now  owns  property  with  a  total  value  of  S10,690  and  is  free 
from  debt.  The  nead  of  family  No.  7  came  direct  from  Russia  to 
Sunderland,  bringing  no  property.  He  worked  as  a  farm  laborer  at 
%7  per  week  for  six  years  and  in  1901  bought  70  acres  of  land  for 
S8,500y  paying  S2,900  cash  and  executing  a  mortga^  to  secure  the 
balance.  He  now  owns  70  acres  with  57  in  cultivation,  and  the  net 
value  of  all  property'  amounts  to  (11,650.  Families  9,  10,  11,  and 
12,  who  have  each  been  in  the  locaUty  less  than  ten  years,  seem  to 
have  made  the  least  progress.  No.  10  farms  on  halves,  and  the  net 
value  of  property  owned  by  this  family  is  only  S800.  Only  two 
families  are  tree  from  debt,  and  the  indebtedness  of  famiUes  1,  5, 
and  11  amounts  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  prop- 
ertv  owned.  Tlie  PoUsh  raise  a  larger  variety  of  crops  than  the 
Litnuanians  and  Slovaks,  and  seven  of  the  Polish  famines  have  an 
average  farm  income  in  excess  of  S2,000.  Only  one  Lithuanian  and 
no  Slovaks  have  an  average  farm  income  in  excess  of  this  amount. 
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Table  55. — Economic  history  and  present  financial  eondition 


Data  reported. 


YeaxB  in  locality: 

Head 

Family 

Present  household  size 

Number  members  10  years  or  over. 

Male 

Female 

Previous  location 


Previous  occupation. 


Value  of  property  brought  to  locality. : 
Occupation  m  locality  previous  to  pur- 
laiase. 

Wages  pa*  week 

Years  employed 

First  land  leased: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Terms 


Family  1. 


14 

14 

7 

3 

1 

2 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miner  and 
mule 
driver. 

1800 


OonditSon. 


First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Price 

Tennt 


Ooodttloa. 


Ooo^atkm  untfl  living  could  be  made 
from  land. 

Number  of  years 

Bamings  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  cultivated 

Number  of  apple  trees 

Number  of  Mar ' 
Bentedland.... 


T«ma. 


Ltrt  stock  now  owned , 
Oattto 


Swtna 

Financial  condition: 
Value  of  land  and  improvements. 

Livestock. 

Tools  and  implements 

Gkopsonhand.. 


Other  proper^, 

Gross  value  of  all  property. 

Indebtedness 

On  land 

Other 

Net  vabie  of  all  property .. . 


1894 

23 

12,900 

$600  cash, 
balance 
onmort- 


Tacresculr 
tiva  t  ed, 
8  woods, 
4  swamp. 


Family  2. 


Farm  la- 
borer. 

$0 

6 


Family  3. 


19 

16 

9 

11 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Pen  n  s  y  1- 

vania. 
Coal  miner. 

12 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Miner 

1200 

None. 


25.... 
10.... 
10.... 
10..., 
None. 


3 


$4,100 19,000.. 

3260 $1,000.. 

$400 $300... 

$200 $300... 

$226 $1,426.. 

$6,185 $12,026 


1896 

4 

$860 

$600  cash, 
balance 
on  mort- 
gage. 

Qood  on- 
kmland; 
house 
and  bam. 


None. 


113. 
63.. 
10.. 


6... 
$150. 


le... 
7.... 


$2,000.. 

roo... 

$2,485.. 


1803 

3 

Onions  on 

shares. 
Qood    oa- 

ion  land. 


1897 

37 

$2,200 

$1,100  cash, 
balance 
on  de- 
mand. 
All  paid 
now. 

All    culti- 
V  a  t  e  d; 
house, 
bam,and 
shed. 


None. 


129. 
42.. 
10.. 


None. 


20. 
4.. 
4.. 


Family  4. 


18. 
17. 
6.. 
6.. 
3.. 
2., 


New    Jer- 
sey. 

Farmer. . . . 


$2,000. 


1890. 

6... 

$240. 


Good   on- 
ion land. 


1897 

46 

$6,600 

$1,600  cash, 
balance 
onmort- 


f  ostly 
cultivat- 
ed; house, 
bam,and 
sheds. 


None. 


45.... 

45.... 
10.... 
10..., 
None. 


Family  5. 


17 

14 

8 

6 

3 

2 

Qiicago, 

in. 

Laborer  in 
fkvight 
house. 

$400 

Farm  la- 
borer. 

$6.83a 

2 


1893 

3 

Half  crops, 

Onion  land. 


1900 

9 

^475. 

$775  cash, 
balance 
onmort- 


AU  cultl- 
vated; 
2  build- 
ings he 
rents. 


Nona. 


82.... 
40.... 
10...- 
10.... 
Nona. 


$6,685.. 


$6,340. 


r,ooo.. 

$1,665.. 
$300... 
$440... 
$1,285.. 
$10,690. 


$10,690. 


15. 
6.. 
4.. 


r,6oo. 

$1,000. 
$400.. 
$400.. 
$330.. 
$9,600. 

$4,000. 


$6,690. 


6. 
4. 


r,900.. 
$900... 
$6,520.. 


•And  board. 
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r 


Family  6. 


13 

10 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Russia. 


On     tether's 
farm. 


$25 

Fann  laborer. 


16.60. 
3.... 


1898. 
6... 


11,460 

S900  cash,  bal- 
ance on 
mortgage. 


AllooltiTated; 
house,  shed. 


None. 


43. 

13. 
16. 
2.. 


Fandly?. 


13 

10 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Russia. 


On   father's 
fEtfm. 


None... 

Farm 

borer. 

$7 

6 


la- 


1901 

70 

$8,500 

$2,900  cash, 
balance  on 
mortgage. 


AU  calti- 
▼ated,honse, 
bam,  and 
sheds. 


Family  8. 


XA  • • • «  < 

XX*  • a  •  < 

5 

4 

3 

1 , 

BrasU. 


Farmer. 


None , 

Farm  Ia< 
borer. 

$9...^ 

3 


1900 

3 

Half  crops.. 

Onion  land. 


None. 


1.. 
$85. 


4. 
2. 
1. 


$6,o00.  •  ■  •  ^ . . . 

$640 

$1,000 

$1.300 

$660 

$9,100 


$400.. 
$8.7001 


70.... 
67.... 
10.... 
10..., 
None. 


26. 
4., 

6., 


1903 

12 

$3,000 

$1,000  cash, 
balance  on 
mcHrtgage. 


11  acres  cul- 
tivated; 
house, 
bam,  and 
sheds. 


None. 


12.. 
14  e. 

8... 


8... 
$106. 


Family  9. 


9... 
6. .., 
4.... 
2.... 


1 

1 

Russia. 


On   tether's 
(arm. 


$25 

Farm 
borer. 
$6.13  ».. 
3 


la 


1902. 
5... 
$150. 


Good  onion 
land. 


1902 

V»     |V»    ■•■■•••4 

$1,360 

$660  cash, 
balance  on 
mortgjBLgd. 


Garden  and 
house. 


None. 


k 

10. 
10. 


$8,500.. 
$1,650.. 
$500... 
$700... 
$300... 
$11,650. 


$11,660. 


2. 
2. 

7. 


$8,000. 
$680.. 
$160.. 
$300.. 
$610.. 
$4,640. 


$2,000. 
$2.'64b'. 


3 

Half    crops, 
on  shares. 


Family  10. 


6.  ••• 

3 

3 

2 

1 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Miner 


$200. 


1901 

3 

Half  crops... 

Good  onion 
land. 


None. 


FamUy  11. 


7... 
3... 
3... 
2... 
1... 
1... 


Austria.. 
At  home. 


$15 

Farm 
borer. 
$4.206.. 
4 


la 


1906 

3 

HalfCTops... 

Good  onion 
land. 


1906 , 

XX*« ••••••««■ 

$2,600 

$700  cash, 
balance  on 
demand. 


6  acres  culti- 
vated, bal- 
ance poor 
condia  o  n: 
house  and 
bam. 

None 


11, 

6. 

4. 


1.. 

ioi 


$1,900. 
$60... 
$20... 
$100.. 
$430.. 
$2,610. 


$700.. 
$125.. 
$1,686. 


3 

Half  crops. 


8. 


$25.. 
$25.. 

$600. 
$376. 
$025. 


$125. 
$800. 


None. 


1. 

2. 


Family  12. 


$2,600. 
$50... 


$25... 
$616.. 
$3,090. 

$1,800. 

ii.ao! 


6. 

1. 

2. 
2. 
L 
1. 
Russia. 

At  home. 


None. 
Farm 
borer. 
$8.89. 
5. 


la- 


1908. 

6.      

Half  crops. 

Good  onkm 
land. 

1907. 

0.60. 

$1,100. 

$600  cash, 
balance  on 
mortgage. 


House    and 
gardOL 


1. 

Farmteborer. 

0.60. 

0.C 


6. 

Half  crops. 

Nona. 


$1,100. 
$10. 

$206. 

$1,315. 

$600. 
$816. 


^  Board,  lodging,  and  washing. 


elncioding  8  acres  rented. 
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Tablk  55. — Econande  Mstory  and  present  finandal  condition  of 

FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Prodaeta. 

PitH 
duoed. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

SokL 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sokl. 

AddIcb 

$14 
275 

$14 

Com 

$38 
12 

tlTO 

$200 

CucumbaB 

Rniilbure 

225 

$125 
415 

uuoMa^v.  .fx..... 

Hay 

$135 

75 

2, 450  $2, 450 

275 
975 

"976 

OriKMM ...» 

aoo 

23 
560 

1300 

1,50011,500 

Potatoes 

••••••' 

Tobaooo 

560 

1,050 
276 
500 

38 

1,050 
275 
500 

38 

2,345 

836 

48 

14 

2,345 

335 

48 

14 

1,148 

1,148 

330 

400 

38 

1.000 
160 

'•Z 

Twirr  Drodncts 

lAft  nook 

Poultrr  Modocts 

63 

63 

Total 

933 

860 

3,7Ci8 

3,363 

8,282 

2,8n 

3,873 

4,366 

2,854 

2,302 

fimmlflinflfrtairy  tnoome 

a$24fi.        1 

1 

•  Rent  of  looms  and  other  proper^. 
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certain  typical  Polish  families^  Sunderland,  Matt, — Continued. 

SOLD  (AVBRAOE  FOR  TWO  YBAB8). 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

1 

Pro- 
duced. 

.Sold. 

$250 
188 

$250 

$140 

$240 

125 

220 

1,450 

200 
1,310 

163 
1,310 

$1,460 

1,900 

$1,900 

$795 

$796 

$875 

$375 

$373 

$373 

$736 

^m 

"a? 

26 
70 

278 
30 
26 
70 

2,725 

180 

600 

13 

2,725 

180 

500 

13 

188 

188 

137 
10 

137 
10 

23 

23 

30 

30 

10 

10 

"■ 

~ 

2,362 

2,127 

6,353 

4,868 

2,328 

2,088 

818 

818 

405 

406 

630 

630 

736 

736 

l»$108. 

«$86. 

•  $236. 

•$374. 

•  $388 

ABentofroomi. 


•  Boardeo. 
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The  table  following  shows  the  history  and  economic  condition  of 
6  tjrpical  Slovak  faimlies  in  the  Sunderland  colony.  The  head  of 
family  No.  6  was  a  laborer  in  the  Pennsylyania  coal  mines  before 
he  came  to  this  locaUty  sixteen  years  a^o,  brin^^  property  valued 
at  SI 00.  The  property  now  owned  by  uiis  famuy  has  a  net  value  of 
$2^50. 

The  head  of  family  No.  1  came  direct  from  Hungary  seven  years 
a^o  and  had  no  property  on  his  arrival.  He  worked  as  a  farm 
laoorer  for  two  years,  then  rented  land  and  in  1905  bou^t  15  acres. 
He  now  owns  property  with  a  net  value  of  S2;635.  The  head  of 
family  No.  3  had  no  property  on  his  arrival  from  Hungary  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  property  now  owned  by  the  family  has  a  gross  value  of 
$2,365,  with  mdebtedness  of  $250.  Family  No.  5  owns  26  acres, 
and  the  gross  value  of  all  their  property  is  $3,835,  with  indebtedness 
of  $2,759.  The  onion  is  the  prmcipal  crop,  and  three  farms  produce 
nothing  else.  Tobacco  is  producea  on  farm  No.  6,  and  the  value  of 
all  crops  on  this  farm  amounted  to  $1,225  the  last  year,  followed  by 
farm  No.  5  with  products  valued  at  $475. 
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Table  56. — Ectmcmiic  history  and  present  finanaal  e<mdii^ 


Data  reported. 


Family  1. 


Family  2. 


Years  In  locality: 

Head 

Family 

Present  household  size 

Nmnber  members  10  years  or  over. 

Male. 

Female 

Prevloas  location 

Previous  occupation 


Value  of  property  brough  to  localityt 

Oocujpation  In  locality  previous  to  purchase. 

wages  per  week 

Years  employed 

First  land  leased: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Terms 

Condition 

First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Ocoapatlon  until  living  could  be  made  from  land . 

Number  of  years , 

Earnings  per  day , 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  cultivated 

Rented  land 

Acres. 

Terms , 

live  stock  now  owned 

Cattle 

Horses 

Swine , 

Financial  condition: 

Value  land  and  Improvements 

Livestock. 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand., 


Other  property 

Qross  value  oiaD  property. 
Indebtedness— 

On  land 

Other. 

Net  value  of  all  property... 


7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Hungary 

On  father's  farm. 


None , 

Farm  laborer. 

$4.20a 

2 , 


5. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
2. 
2. 


New  Jersey 

Railroad     section 
hand. 


1200. 


1903 

3 

Half  crops 

Good  onion  land. 


1006.. 
13.... 
S130.. 
Cash. 


Bandy  brush  land 


1903 

1 

$100 

160  cash,  balance  on 

mortgage. 
Sandy  brush  land. 


None. 


None. 


13 

6 

None. 


1.. 
35. 


Half  crops. 
None 


12,800. 
$40.... 


S600. 

iio.*! 


$30.... 
$2^70. 


$00., 
$700. 


$236... 


$700. 


ANNUAL  FARM  INCOICB  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Products. 

Pn>. 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pxo. 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Com 

$8 

10 

Com  fodder 

Cucumbers.. 

Onions 

320 
8 

$320 

$283 

$283 

Potatoes 

Tobacco - 

Total 

346 

320 

283 

»3 

Smmtemtntarv  income.. 

e$02.1O 

•  Also  board,  lodging,  and  washing. 


»  Ranted  laad. 


•  R«otofhoiMb 
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of  certain  typical  Slovak  families  ^  Sunderland^  Man. 


FtmUyS. 

Family  4. 

Family  6. 

Family  «. 

10 

11 

12 

16. 

10 

7 

8 

13. 

5 

4 

5 

6. 

2 

4 

2 

3. 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

3 

1 

2. 

Hunjcarr 

Austria 

PenDsylvanla 

Picking    slate,    drirlnf 

mules    drawing    coal 

cars. 
$100 

PennsWwiia. 
Picking  slate  and  kwd- 
ingooaloan. 

$100. 

Farming  for  *•!' 

None 

None 

Farm  laborer 

Farm  laborer 

None ^ 

Il&a 

$0 

6 

3 

1900 

1806 

1802. 

3 

3 

Not  reported. 
Half  crops. 
Tillable. 

Half  crops 

Half  crops 

Good  omon  land 

Good  onion  land. 

1908 

1904 

1907 

1892. 

10 

26 

Not  reported. 
$10. 

fgoo 

$100 

$3.500 

mortcage. 
Nods....*.... 

Cash 

$l/)00  cash,  balance  on 

mortgage. 
7  acres  tobacco  land,  19 

acres  woodlot.  bouse 

and  sheds. 
None 

Cash. 

Sandy  land  covered  with 
young  brush. 

None 

Sandv  land  OTWgrown 
with  brush. 

8. 

R  als^  ontoos  on  f hwtti 

5 

10 

26 

16. 

5 

3 

7 

9. 

None 

NOM, 

3 

Half  orons 

None 

1 

1 

8. 

L 

2 

1 

2. 

$2SJO0 

$1.200 

$3.600 

$3xxn. 

160 

lie..:::::..:::::::::::: 

$370. 

110 

$20 

$10 

$100. 

$40. 

$100 

$325 

$440. 

12.366 

$1.366 

$3.836 

$3,960. 

1250 

$250 

$2.600. 

$1,700. 

$259 

12.115 

$1,115 

$1,076 

$2,250. 

SOLD  (AVBRAGB  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Produced. 

Sold. 

Produced. 

Sold. 

Produced. 

Sold. 

Produced. 

Sokl. 

$13 
450 

$13 
450 

$263 

$263 

$475 

$475 

$966 

$950 

276 

276 

463 

463 

263 

263 

475 

475 

1,225 

1,226 

'$67 

«$246 

'Boitofrooma. 


•  Boarden. 


chaptbb  vnt. 

WESTKOSELAVD  COVSTY,  FA.:   GEHKKAL  FASMESS. 

nJTEODUCnON. 

The  Westmoreland  settlement  is  located  on  Chestnut  Hidge  in 
the  southeastern  .part  of  the  county.  It  is  dbtinetiTely  rural,  the 
nearest  fanner  being  at  least  4  miles  from  a  railroad  while  some  are 
as  far  distant  as  7  or  8  miles.  The  main  part  of  the  settlement 
lies  along  the  old  "Clay  Pike"  and  on  tributary  roads  to  the  east 
and  north.  Owing  to  the  very  rough  and  broken  topography  of  the 
country  there  is  considerable  waste  land,  which  accounts  for  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  some  locajities. 

About  27  families  of  immigrant  farmers  live  in  this  settlement.  Of 
these  about  16  are  Slovak  and  8  Polish.  The  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  district  belonging  to  these  races  is  about  150. 

The  farmers  in  this  settlement  are  just  starting.  Their  farms  are 
small  and  all  are  improving  their  soil.  In  praGttcallj  all  cases  the 
fanners  have  paid   for  their   land^  uffuall  ~        ~    ing  to    the 

poor  physical  condition  of  the  soil  in  it  little  more 

than  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  fi  .    Some  of 

the  older  settlers,  who   have   improved  '6    a   small 

surplus  of  ^general  crops,  and  almost  evi  some  veg- 

etables  dunng  the  summer  months. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  35  to  135  acres,  while  the  average 
farm  is  about  60  acres.  Hie  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  small  but  well 
built,  and  in  many  instances  painted.  The  bams  are  in  good  repair 
and  lai^e  enough  to  shelter  all  stock  and  machineiy.  As  a  rule  the 
immigrant  farmers  do  not  keep  more  live  stock  than  they  need  to 
carry  on  fann  work,  owing  to  tne  fact  that  the  land  is  not  veiy  pro- 
ductive and  the  farms  are  small. 

HI8TOBT  OF  THB   9ETTLEHINT. 

There  has  never  been  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
own&ca,  real-estate  dealers,  or  others  to  eatablish  the  settlement. 
Settlers  have  come  in  volimtanly  and  in  consequence  of  a  deeire  on 
their  part  to  own  a  home  and  a  fann. 

In  all  cases  they  have  come  from  neighboring  coke  plants  and 
have  settled  in  this  community  because  land  could  be  bought  at  low 
rates.  The  lirst  immigrant  fanner  to  come  to  the  community  was 
a  Slovak,  but  the  Poles  and  Bohemians  and  more  Slovf^  eoon  fol- 
lowed. The  settlers  had  been  in  the  country  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
years  in  almost  eveir  case  before  settling  upon  the  fann.  The  first 
settlers  came  to  the  locality  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  since  then 
their  ingress  has  been  gradual,  ana,  as  before  stated,  voluntary, 
which  in  a  large  measure  accounts  for  the  permanency  of  the  settle- 
ment and  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  <4  deee^iere.    Almost 
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dvery  year  from  one  to  three  families  have  moved  in.  The  most 
recent  settler  came  to  the  community  ten  months  ago — January ,  1909. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  action  of  the  inmii^rants  in  settling 
in  the  community  has  been  the  cheapness  of  land.  They  were,  with- 
out exception,  people  who  had  been  employed  for  several  years  in 
industries  and  who  throu^  the  practice  of  rigid  economy  had 
saved  small  sums  with  which  to  buy  farms.  The  letter  farming  land 
in  this  section  of  the  State  sells  at  S40  to  $200  per  acre,  depending 
upon  the  location,  quality  of  land,  and  coal  seam.  Very  little  rf 
this  more  valauble  land  is  for  sale,  and  in  any  event  none  of  the 
people  under  consideration  had  enough  money  to  buy  it. 

Tne  settlers  paid  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre  for  the  land,  the  price 
being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  improvements  and  by  the  gen- 
eral considerations  of  locations  and  fertility.  AU  bought  lana  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  and  most  of  them  paid  cash.  As  a  rule,  their 
financial  condition  determined  the  number  of  acres  first  purcnased. 
In  a  few  instances  part  payments  were  made  when  the  land  was 
bought,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  or  three  years.  No  fixed  rules 
governed  the  amount  paid  down,  as  the  land  was  owned  by  separate 
mdividuals,  and  different  agreements  were  made.  The  immigrants 
are  very  tnrifty,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  farmers.  They  have 
been  far  more  successful  on  this  land  than  the  American  farmers  they 
succeeded. 

The  land  bought  by  most  of  the  settlers  was  in  bad  condition. 
In  most  cases  only  a  few  acres  were  cleared  and  often  the  land  that 
was  clear  of  wooas  was  covered  with  stones,  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  erosion  as  the  soil  is 
li^ht  and  the  fields  often  so  steep  that  unless  a  cover  crop  of  some 
kmd  is  kept  on  through  the  wmter  and  earhr  spring  months  great 
damage  is  sustained  from  the  heavy  rains  or  those  seasons.  They 
had  one  advantage  in  that  there  was  a  readjr  market  at  the  coal 
mines  for  all  timber  cut  from  the  land.  This  timber,  which  had  to 
be  hauled  from  4  to  8  miles,  was  practically  the  only  source  of  ready 
money  available  to  the  settlers  wnile  the  land  was  being  cleared  for 
cultivation. 

AOBICULTURAL  GONDITION8. 

The  crops  raised  in  the  settlement  are:  Com,  oats,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  rye,  cabbage,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  products. 

The  immigrant  rarmers  do  not  cultivate  as  many  acres  as  the  Amer- 
ican, but  more  intensive  farming  is  practiced.  One  farmer  inter- 
viewed, who  settled  there  fifteen  years  ago,  was  able  to  raise  only 
8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  the  tmrd  year  he  worked  his  land,  while 
last  year  he  raised  an  average  of  18  bushels  per  acre.  To  get  this  in- 
crease in  yield  much  labor  and  some  expenditeres  in  fertilization  was 
necessary. 

The  topography  of  the  country  imposes  a  further  handicap  upon 
the  farmer  by  making  it  very  difficult  to  improve  the  soil.     Lime  is 

Srobably  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  fertilizer,  and  evi- 
ently  with  great  benefit  to  the  soil.  The  lime  used  by  the  farmers 
is  burned  on  the  farm,  but  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  for 
the  stone  and  coal  have  to  be  purchased  and  hauled  from  4  to  6  miles, 
upgrade  all  the  way.    Farmers  reduce  the  expense  by  taking  a  load 
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of  timber  or  some  other  product  to  the  mines  and  brinmig  a  load 
of  limestone  back.  The  farmers  also  use  a  good  deal  of  stable 
manure,  which  is  applied  with  much  intelUgence  and  care  to  the  less 
fertile  places.  They  usually  put  it  out  several  times  a  year,  and  thus 
little  is  wasted. 

Every  farmer  has  a  good  bam,  with  sufficient  room  to  shelter  all 
stock  and  tools,  and  all  take  good  care  of  farming  implements.  The 
houses  are  not  large  as  a  rule,  but  are  well  built.     Some  of  the  immi- 

{;rant  farmers  have  not  built  new  dwellings,  but  still  occupy  the  old 
og  houses  which  were  on  the  farms  when  they  bought.  The  majority, 
however,  have  good  frame  houses  and  they  are  kept  in  ^ood  repaur. 
All  have  orchards  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  fruit  for  family  sue. 

MARKETS   AND   MARKETING   FACILITIES. 

The  markets  are  good,  but  transportation  to  and  from^  the  farms  is 
both  difficult  and  expensive  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
roads.  Each  farmer  sells  a  considerable  portion  of  his  products 
directly  to  the  consumers  at  neighboring  mines.  The  immigrants 
have  a  certain  advantage  over  Americans  in  selling  their  products  to 
mine  employees,  in  that  they  can  speak  the  latter^  language. 

PROPERTY   OWNED. 

All  the  immigrant  farmers  in  the  locaUty  are  landowners  and  in 
general  the  lana  is  not  encimibered  by  debt,  although  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  settlers  still  owe  small  amounts.  Some  few  of  them 
have  saved  small  amounts  from  their  farms,  but  they  have  been  in 
the  community  several  years.  The  imnugrant  farmers  are  very 
economical,  but  usually  spare  no  expense  in  improving  their  farms. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  expended  the  surplus  income  from 
their  farms  on  improvements  in  land,  buildings,  or  farm  machinery. 

The  immigrants  are  very  thrifty.  They  are  maldng  a  success  of 
farming  on  the  poor  moimtain  land,  where  the  native  farmers  they 
succeeded  were  making  only  a  bare  living  and  were  depending  upon 
the  proceeds  from  timber  cut  from  the  land  for  most  of  their  income. 
Some  of  the  immigrants  who  bought  land  fifteen  to  seventeen  years 
ago  and  paid  only  one-half  down  have  managed  to  pay  the  remamder 
from  crops  and  stock  raised  and  to  save  something  besides.  This  is 
an  acknowledged  tribute  to  their  ability  to  manage  and  save. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

The  clothing  worn  by  immigrants  is,  in  many  instances,  coarser 
in  quaUty  than  that  worn  by  natives,  and  as  they  are  more  careful 
in  its  use  they  make  it  last  longer.  Otherwise  they  dress  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  American  farmers  on  the  small  hill  farms  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  houses  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  of  American  farmers 
on  similar  farms,  in  most  instances  the  houses  are  not  as  well  kept 
as  those  of  the  Americans,  but,  as  a  rule,  everything  is  clean  and 
neat.  In  most  cases  the  houses  and  fences  show  that  the  farmers 
are  careful  in  keeping  up  repairs. 
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The  food  consumed  is  about  the  same  in  the  immigrant  home  as 
in  the  American.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  as  well  prepared,  nor  are 
the  conditions  imder  which  it  is  prepared  as  sanitary  as  they  might 
be,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  because  of  previous  traimn£| 
and  environment.  There  is  always  some  improvement  in  the  genend 
standards  of  living  of  those  living  on  the  farms  when  compared 
with  their  industrial  fellow  countrymen  or  their  own  previous  condi- 
tion when  mine  laborers. 

The  women  and  children  do  considerable  f  ann  work,  especially  in 
caxing  for  the  truck  crops  and  other  forms  of  light  work  about  the 
farm.  This  accounts  in  most  instances  for  the  fact  that  houses  are 
ill  kept. 

EMPLOTMSNT. 

There  are  few  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  community. 
Some  American  farmers  employ  hands  at  from  $15  to  $20,  includinjg 
board,  per  month.  The  only  mdustry  within  reasonable  distance  is 
tTiJTiing  and  coke  burning,  and  the  nearest  nunes  are  from  4  to  10 
miles  from  the  settlers,  uniich  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  at 
home  and  secure  employinent  at  such  work.  Several  of  the  young 
men  are  engaged  in  work  in  and  about  the  coal  mines,  but  they  do 
not  live  at  home. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Opportunities  for  amusement  are  very  limited.  The  country  is 
sparsely  settled.  Visitinjg  from  house  to  house,  with  an  occasional 
gathering,  participated  in  by  large  numbers  of  the  men  of  the 
settlement,  constitutes  practically  all  the  social  life.  There  is  very 
little  social  intercourse  between  the  immigrants  and  natives.  No 
race  prejudice  exists  on  either  side,  but  the  immigrants  have  never 
shown  a  desire  to  associate  with  Americans,  nor  have  the  latter 
sought  the  inmiigrants'  society. 

CHURCHES   AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  immigrants  have  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  community, 
and  they  have  regular  church  services  once  a  month.  There  are  also 
Protestant  churcnes  of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions which  are  accessible.  No  family  lives  farther  than  5  miles 
from  the  church. 

The  immigrants  send  their  children  to  the  three  public  schook  in  the 
community,  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  suchscnools  bein^  children 
of  foreign-born  parents.  Some  years  ago  trouble  was  experienced  in 
enforcing  the  school  laws,  certain  of  the  farmers  preferring  to  keep 
the  children  at  home  rather  than  to  send  them  to  school;  but  this 
diflBculty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  truant  officer,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  no  trouble.  In  fact,  interest  in  the  school  has  been 
constantly  increased,  both  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  the  parents. 

The  public  schools  are  ungraded,  but  thepupUs  are  carried  through 
a  course  of  study  eaual  to  six  grades.  Tnen  they  can  attend  tne 
township  high  school,  if  they  are  so  disposed.  The  length  of  the 
term  in  the  common  schools  m  the  community  is  seven  months;  the 
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high  school  has  a  nine  months'  term.  Very  few  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  high  school,  and  they  only  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  high  school  is  not  convenient  to  any  of  the  settlers,  being  distant 
from  3  to  5  miles. 

POLinOAL  CONDmONS. 

All  the  immigrant  farmers  in  the  settlement  have  at  least  first 
naturalization  papers.  The  Bohemians  and  a  majority  of  the  other 
races  have  secured  second  papers.  Of  those  who  have  not  first 
papers  some  have  made  efforts  to  get  them,  but  have  failed  on  account 
of  some  disqualification.  They  take  more  interest  in  public  affairs 
than  do  the  immigrants  employed  in  industries  in  the  same  section 
of  the  State,  there  seems  to  be  little  political  dishonesty,  and  there  is 
no  outside  influence  to  control  their  votes. 

MOBAL  CONDmONS. 

The  home  life,  sobriety,  and  general  moral  character  of  the  immi- 
grants in  the  locality  are  well  spoken  of.  No  habitual  drunkenness  is 
practiced  and  the  settlers  have  never  been  involved  in  either  criminal 
suits  or  petty  misdemeanors.  They  drink  more  than  the  American 
farmers,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  beer  or  light  wines,  and  the  drunken 
brawls  which  are  quite  common  in  the  industrial  communities  in  this 
section  among  people  of  the  same  race  are  not  observed  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  settlers  are  thoroughly  honest  in  business  obligations 
and  their  credit  is  good  at  the  stores  of  the  community. 

EFFECT  OF  SETTLEMENT  ON  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

This  settlement  has  resulted  in  bringing  under  cultivation  and 
improving  a  g^reat  deal  of  additional  land  m  the  community.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  land  for  which  the  American  did  not  care. 

THE   SECOND   GENERATION. 

The  second  generation,  as  a  rule,  enter  occupations  very  similar 
to  those  engaged  in  by  their  parents  before  they  came  to  tne  farms. 
The  young  men  on  becoming  of  age  rarely  remain  on  the  farm,  but 
go  to  the  mines  or  to  some  other  industry  to  find  employment. 
They  usually  get  the  better  positions  ablout  the  mines,  acting 
as  drivers,  firemen,  etc.  The  young  women  generally  leave  the 
settlement  and  find  places  in  homes  in  neighboring  towns  as  domestic 
servants.  To  this  tact  the  improvements  in  housekeeping,  as  com- 
pared with  families  in  industrial  centers,  may  be  attributable.  The 
second  generation  can  read  and  write  English  and  are  usually  rather 
thorouglily  Americanized. 


Chapter  IX. 
SOBIBSEI AHD  PDIiASEI,  WIS.,  RECENT  PIOVEEE  SETTLEMEITTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Pulaski,  Brown  County,  Wis.,  situated  near  the  junction  of  three 
counties.  Brown,  Oconto,  and  Shawano,  is  the  center  of  a  large 
Polish  ppulation,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  live  m  four  town- 
ships,  Angelica,  Chase,  rittsfield,  and  Maple  Grove,  which  also  center 
near  Pulaski.  Little  Suamico  and  Suamico  townships,  which  join 
Chase  and  Pittsfield  on  the  east,  are  also  more  densely  settled  by 
the  Poles  than  the  remaining  portions  of  the  three  counties.  The 
coimties  of  Brown,  Oconto,  and  Shawano  had  a  combined  population 
of  foreign-bom  Poles  of  2,750  in  1905.**  Of  this  number,  1,402,  or  a 
little  more  than  50  per  cent,  Uved  in  the  territory  included  in  the  six 
townships  that  have  been  designated.^  Statistics  are  not  available 
showing  the  number  of  PoUsh  famUies  in  each  of  the  six  townships. 
A  close  approximation  based  on  information  secured  from  the  Polish 

f priests  and  township  officials  and  tax  rolls  indicates  about  163 
amiUes  of  Polish  descent  engaged  in  all  occupations  in  Chase  town- 
ship, of  which  number  approximately  102  famUies  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Maple  Grove  has  approximately  145  Polish  agricultural 
famiUes.  Angelica  had  a  total  of  135  personal-property  owners  in 
1909,  and  of  this  number  approximately  lOOlFamilies  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  making  a  total  of  347  families  in  the  three  townships. 
Suamico,  Little  Suamico,  and  Pittsfield  townships  have  approximately 
244  agricultural  families,  making  a  total  of  591  families  for  the  six 
townships,  or  a  total  of  3,576  persons,  estimating  6.05  persons  to  a 
family,  the  percentage  shown  by  17  famiUes  interviewed. 

In  addition  to  the  Polish  immigrants,  German,  Scandinavian,  and 
Bohemian  farmers  are  encountered  in  this  territory.  Poles  are 
settled  very  densely  about  the  little  towns  of  Pulaski  and  Sobieski, 
the  Pulaski  Poles  showing  evidences  of  the  greater  prosperity. 
Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  locality  are  housed  in  substantial  frame 
dwellings  and  have  built  large  basement  bams,  the  painted  buildings 
and  well-tilled  fields  suggesting  comfort  and  plenty.  A  marked 
contrast  to  these  conditions  is  presented  by  the  Poles  of  Sobieski. 
Here  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  immigrants  are  still  living  in  mud- 
plastered  log  cabins  thrown  up  for  temporary  occupancy  when  the 
first  clearing  was  made.  The  soil  is  less  productive  there  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  apparently  been  difficult,  outside  employ- 
ment having  been  a  necessity  in  many  families  to  supplement  the 
income  from  the  farm.  The  land  on  which  the  Poles  settled  was  one 
of  the  numerous  areas  of  ''slashes"  or  cut-over  land  that  recently 
covered  a  large  part  of  northern  Wisconsin.     A  second  growth  of 

•  Wisconsin  State  census,  1905. 
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poplar,  oak,  ash,  and  maple  combined  with  the  stumps  and  imder- 
brush  to  render  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  cultivation  very 
tedious  and  difficult,  several  years  of  labor  often  being  required  to 
prepare  a  tract  of  40  acres  for  tiUage.  In  contour  the  country  is 
ratner  low  and  nearly  level,  with  occasional  deposits  of  glacial 
bowlders.  The  prevailing  vAriety  of  soil  is  a  somewhat  heavy  red  or 
whitish  clay,  interspersed  with  small  tracts  of  sandy  soil.  In  some 
localities  occasional  areas  of  marsh  are  encountered.  Several  varieties 
of  small  grain,  such  as  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  are  produced,  as 
well  as  com  and  grasses.  Potatoes  are  grown  less  extensively,  but 
the  Poles  at  Sobieski  rely  in  a  great  measure  on  this  crop  for 
subsistence. 

Few  of  the  landowners  cultivate  less  than  40  acres  and  some  of 
the  more  prosperous  farmers  own  in  excess  of  100  acres.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  condition  of  land  and  improvements  now  owned, 
average  size  of  farms,  and  average  value  of  the  17  farms  investi- 
gated; of  these,  13  have  one-half  or  more  of  their  area  tillable.  In 
average  size  the  farms  vary  from  57.14  to  79.25  acres  and  in  average 
values  from  $2,550  to  $2,886. 

Table  57. — iMndand  improvements  now  ownedy  condition  of  land,  me  and  average  value 
of  farms  ^  typical  Polish  formers,  Sobieski  and  Pulaskiy  Wis, 


Coodf  tlon  of  land 

Number  of 
Unas- 

Average 

numburof 

acres  per 

fEffm 

Average  ▼alufli 

Farm. 

Acre. 

One-ftmrtb  and  under  one-half  tillable 

4 

7 

79.25 
65.66 
57.14 

S2,S75 
2.550 
2,886 

136 

One-half  and  under  three-fourths  tillaUe 

30 

Three-fourths  or  more  tillable 

61 

Total .* 

17 

HISTORY   OF   SETTLEMENT." 

The  first  Polish  immigration  to  this  locality  occurred  in  1880.  A 
wealthy  Swedish  lumber  operator  owning  large  tracts  of  timber  in 
northern  Wisconsin  built  sawmiUs  and  recruited  colonists  to  clear 
away  the  forest.  Not  beine  able  to  secure  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
he  turned  to  the  Poles.  He  found  some  Poles  in  Milwaukee;  Wat 
Peplinski,  Wal  Zejgmanski,  and  Lefakowie  traded  their  homes  to 
him  for  some  of  his  land  and  settled  in  1880  in  the  depth  of  a  thick 
forest  near  the  present  viUage  of  Hofa  Park.  There  were  no  roads, 
and  they  had  to  ^o  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  winter  across  the 
marshes  over  the  ice  to  reach  the  sawmills.* 

The  settlement  grew  slowly  at  first,  but  in  1883  Poles  had  arrived 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  build  a  small  chapel  and  form  a  parish.  In 
1888  the  Poles  built  a  church  and  tumea  the  chapel  into  a  school. 
The  parish  at  this  time  consists  of  140  families.    As  the  colony  at 

oMuch  of  the  data  relative  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Polish  settlement  in 
this  section  of  Wisconsin  are  taken  from  the  Historya  Polska  W.  Ameryce,  by  Waclaw 
Kmszka. 

^Translation  from  Historya  Polska  W.  Ameryce,  vol.  7,  p.  109. 
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Hof a  Park  grew  so  steadily,  the  Swedish  mill  owner  ventured  further 
into  the  forest  and  founded  another  colony.  At  a  distance  of  about 
two  hours'  drive  from  Hof  a  Park  he  started  the  colony  of  Pulaski  in 
1883.  The  first  settlers  were  Bysika,  Nedziuski,  Podalski,  and 
Setowski,  and  after  them  followed  otners,  building  and  clearing  and 
burning  away  the  forest  to  secure  land  for  cultivation.  Twelve  miles 
northeast  from  Pulaski  in  Oconto  County  is  St.  Johns  Parish  in 
Sobieski^  on  the  railroad,  and  6  miles  north  from  Pulaski  in  Shawano 
Coimty  IS  the  colony  of  Krakow.  Hofa  Park,  Pulaski,  Sobieski,  and 
Krakow  are  entirely  Polish  communities  and  would  form  a  Polish 
diocese  with  headquarters  in  Pulaski.  In  1903  there  were  70  fami- 
lies in  Krakow,  while  thirteen  years  before  that  time  it  contained  but 
a  handful  of  Poles.  Farther  north  from  Sobieski,  also  in  Oconto 
County,  is  the  Polish  colony  of  Spruce.  Poles  settled  there  about 
1885.  During  the  early  years  of  its  existence  new  Polish  colonists 
did  not  come  there  in  ^eat  numbers,  because  the  old  settlers  lived 
so  quietly  and  did  nothing  to  make  the  colony  known.  In  1903  there 
were  50  Polish  families  there.'  Data  are  not  available  to  show  the 
year  in  which  the  first  Polish  immigration  to  Suamico  and  Little 
Suamico  occurred,  but  these  townships  are  the  most  recently  settled 
of  the  Polish  colonies.  Little  Suamico,  which  contains  the  parish  of 
Sobieski,  was  probablv  settled  subsequently  to  the  parish  of  Krakow, 
and  there  is  a  well-defined  movement  of  immigrants  at  present  to 
that  locality.  The  first  settlers  at  Hofa  Park,  Pulaski,  and  Krakow 
were  followed  by  a  steady  volume  of  Polish  immigrants,  who  appar- 
ently continued  with  little  diminution  in  number  until  about  the 
year  1906,  when  there  began  to  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  arrivals  to  these  localities. 

The  number  of  years  the  heads  of  the  17  families  included  in  the 
Commission's  inquiry  had  been  in  the  locality  is  shown  as  follows: 

PIONBBB   DUTICULTIBS. 

To  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  Polish  colony  the  Swedish  promoter 
advertised  extensively  in  Polish  newspapers  of  lar^e  circulation  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States.  By  skillful  representations 
and  descriptions  of  the  land  a  large  movement  of  Poles  eager  to  invest 
Uieir  savings  in  an  enterprbe  wnich  seemed  certain  of  success,  was 
soon  under  way  to  the  locality.  A  great  many  of  thi  number  knew 
nothing  of  farming,  but  were  led  to  oelieve  from  the  advertisements 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  making  a  living  the  first 
year,  and  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  hardships  and  privations 
awaiting  them.  There  were  no  improvements  of  any  kind  on  the 
land,  and  several  years  of  hard  labor  were  required  to  clear  a  40-acre 
tract  and  bring  it  to  a  state  of  productiveness.  In  the  meantime 
buildings  were  necessary  for  protection  from  the  weatlier,  and  2  or 
3  room  log  houses,  and  bams  of  the  same  material,  were  erected  as 
temporary  shelters  for  the  family  and  live  stock. 

a  Translation  from  Historya  PoUka  W.  Ameryce,  vol.  7,  p.  112. 
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The  following  table  is  a  compilation  for  17  families  of  the  condi- 
tions attending  the  first  purchase  of  land^  showing  the  average  price 
paid  per  acre  and  per  farm,  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm,  the 
average  cash  payment,  and  the  condition  of  the  land: 

Table  68. — Fvnt  purchase  of  land,  condition^  size  of  /arms,  and  price  paid,  typical 

Polish  farmers^  Sobieski  and  Pulaski,  Wis. 


Condition  of  land 

Number  of 
ftfma 

Averace 

numbur  of 

acres  per 

farm 

Average  price  per— 

Avera^ 
cash  pay- 
ment 

Farm 

Acre 

NoDB  tillable 

12 

1 
1 
2 
1 

44.60 

80 

66 

60 
40 

1502 
1,200 

976 
2,125 

840 

til 

15 

18 

36 

9 

•$144 

Under  one^ftnirth  tillable 

700 

One-fcmrth  and  under  one-half  tillable 

One-half  and  under  three-fourths  tillable . . . 
Three-fourUu  ot  more  UUable 

600 
1.625 

Total 

17 

•  Not  Including  1  not  reporting  complete  data. 


i  Not  reported 


It  appears  that  12  farms  when  first  purchased  had  no  land  tillable. 
These  rarms,  averaging  44.50  acres  each,  were  bought  for  $11  an 
acre,  the  average  cash  payment  being  $144.  The  table  shows  that 
5  farms  had  at  least  a  small  part  of  their  land  in  cultivation,  and 
with  one  exception  the  price  per  acre  and  the  average  cash  pajmaents 
are  considerably  higher  than  for  the  12  farms  with  no  land  tiDable. 
It  is  important  to  consider,  however,  that  the  table  includes  families 
who  have  settled  in  recent  years  as  well  as  some  of  the  earlier  set- 
tlers, and  that  the  price  of  land  and  general  conditions  of  agriculture 
have  changed  to  some  extent  since  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 
While  the  table  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  average  condi- 
tions attending  the  settlement  of  the  colony  during  each  period  of 
immigration,  the  conditions  under  which  the  first  immigrants  took 
up  land  are  more  accurately  described  in  the  statistical  data  for  the 
12  farms  first  noted. 

The  first  settlers  paid  from  $10  to  $11  per  acre  for  their  land,  mak- 
ing a  small  cash  pavment  and  executing  mortgages  with  8  per  cent 
interest  to  secure  d.eferred  payments.  On  account  of  the  expense 
incident  to  clearing  and  improving  the  land,  and  the  interval  of  one 
to  three  years,  which  necessarily  elapsed  before  the  soil  began  to 
yield  material  returns,  employment  for  wages  was  necessair  for  the 
greater  number  during  the  first  few  years,  and  some  of  the  immi- 

¥'ants  are  stiD  unable  to  subsist  solely  on  the  income  from  the  farm, 
he  greater  percentage  of  the  immigrants  brought  less  than  $500  to 
the  locaUty,  and  their  resources  were  usually  sufficient  only  for  the 
first  payment  on  the  land  and  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  improve- 
ments, leaving  no  means  of  subsistence  while  the  land  was  being 
prepared  for  tulage. 

A  small  number  foimd  work  with  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and 
Irish  Americans  who  had  settled  earlier  on  farms  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  but  with  the  beginning  of  cold  weather  there  was  a  large 
movement  to  the  logging  and  lumber  camps.  Here  they  worked  as 
"lumber  jacks"  through  the  winter,  earning  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day 
and  returning  home  with  their  savings  early  in  the  spring  to  resume 
work  on  the  farm. 
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OBIGIN    OF    niHIOBATION. 

So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  there  has  been  no  immigration  of 
Poles  directly  to  these  locaUties  from  Europe,  the  settlement  being 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  persons  who  had  been  employed  as 
industrial  laborers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  before  enter- 
ing agriculture.  Few  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five 
years  before  coming  to  the  settlement.  Of  the  17  farmers  included 
m  the  Commission's  detailed  inquiry  7  came  to  the  settlement  from 
Illinois,  3  each  from  New  York  and  other  parts  of  Wisconsin,  and  2 
each  from  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  Six  came  from  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

While  the  niunber  of  families  from  whom  data  were  obtained  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  those  in  the  settlement,  the  data  are 
fairly  accurate  as  indicating  the  distribution  of  the  immigrants  pre- 
vious to  their  movement  to  the  coimty.  In  addition  to  the  us©  of 
advertisements  in  Polish  newspapers,  agents  were  employed  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  large  cities  to  move  about  among  the  immigrants 
and  by  ai^ument  and  persuasion  induce  them  to  purchase  land. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  had  hved  on  farms  before  their  emigration 
to  America.  Of  the  17  heads  of  famiUes  under  consideration  10  had 
Uved  on  farms  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  but  only  3  had 
experience  in  farming  here  immediately  before  settling  in  the  present 
locaUty.  The  greater  number  had  been  unskilled  laborers  m  vari- 
ous occupations,  and  in  consequence  possessed  Uttle,  if  any,  knowledge 
of  the  methods  essential  to  successful  farming  in  Wisconsm.  In  some 
locaUties,  notably  around  Pulaski,  many  of  the  Poles,  with  indefatigable 
energy  and  perseverence,  have  surmounted  the  adverse  conditions 
attending  the  early  years  of  the  colony  and  are  enjoying  a  fair  degree 
of  prosperity,  having  increased  their  holdings  of  land  in  some  instances 
from  the  onginal  4^acre  tract  to  farms  of  80  to  160  acres. 

For  many  others,  however^  the  enterprise  has  been  a  continuous 
struggle  with  adversity.  There  are  a  number  who  have  been  in  the 
country  twenty  years  and  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  land,  though 
some  have  borrowed  money  from  the  banks  to  discharge  their  first 
indebtedness.  Desertions  have  occurred  at  intervals,  and  the  desert- 
ing f amiUes  have  usually  returned  to  their  former  location  and  occupa- 
tions. There  is  still  a  small  but  well-defined  movement  of  immigrants 
to  certain  locaUties,  Suamico  and  Little  Suamico  townships  receiving 
the  greater  percentage  of  the  newcomers  at  the  present  time: 

AORICULTUBAL  CX>NDmONS. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  40  to  160  acres,  and  a  very  smaU  per- 
centage of  the  Poles  have  holdings  in  excess  of  160  acres. 

The  principal  crops  are  com,  hay,  oats,  and  rye,  which  are  CTown 
on  practicaUy  aU  farms.  Other  crops  are  grown  in  particular  locali- 
ties and  are  not  common  to  the  whole  settlement.  Ihe  Poles  around 
Sobieski  raise  peas,  relying  in  a  large  measure  for  their  subsistence 
on  this  crop  and  the  potato  crop,  while  in  the  Pulaski  community 
wheat  is  raised,  and  a  few  farmers  have  attempted  the  culture  of 
of  sugar  beets,  although  with  Uttle  success.  Barley  is  another  crop 
that  IS  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  With  the  exception  of  sugar 
beets,  very  little  farm  produce  of  any  variety  is  marketed,  sales  of 
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dairy  products  constituting  the  principal  source  of  income.  Small 
Quantities  of  wheat  or  rye  are  sometimes  sold  when  the  crop  is  larger 
than  necessary  for  home  consumption.  The  soil  seems  better  adapted 
to  small  grain  than  to  the  cultiYation  of  com;  the  Sobieski  Poles 
have  had  very  little  success  with  this  crop,  and  it  is  frequently  cut 
green  for  forage.  It  is  g;rown  with  greater  success  in  the  Angelica 
and  Maple  Groye  townships,  which  report  yields  as  high  as  60  bushels 
an  acre.  Tlie  average  production  ror  the  colony  was  about  30 
bushels  an  acre  for  the  last  season  and  its  value  about  60  cents  a 
bushel.  The  acreage  is  usually  small,  and  the  entire  crop  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  grain,  the  largest  acreage  is  planted  to 
oats  and  the  average  yield  is  approximately  25  bushels  an  acre.  Of 
the  17  farms  investigated,  15  had  an  average  of  9.80  acres  planted 
in  oats  in  1908,  with  an  average  production  per  farm  of  262  bushels, 
or  $92  in  value.  This  crop  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  as  feed  for 
the  Uve  stock,  though  occasionally  a  few  bushels  are  sold  when  the 
yield  is  unusually  large. 

Next  to  oats  rye  is  the  crop  of  greatest  importance.  Fifteen  farms 
had  an  average  of  5  acres  planted  in  rye  in  1909,  with  an  average 
production  per  farm  of  67  bushels,  valued  at  $46.  Much  of  the 
g;rain  is  ground  into  flour  for  home  consumption,  rye  bread  being  an 
important  article  of  food  in  the  Polish  families,  rart  of  the  crop  is 
fed  to  the  Uve  stock  and  very  Uttle  reaches  the  market.  Barley  is 
another  crop  of  importance  in  the  colony,  though  it  is  not  grown  as 
extensively  as  rye.  The  yield  is  about  20  bushek  an  acre,  and  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  farmers  plant  3  or  4  acres  to  this  crop.  It  had  a 
market  value  of  50  cents  a  bushel  in  1909.     Many  of  the  more  pros- 

Eerous  farmers  have  commenced  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  In  Maple 
irove  and  Angelica  townships  wheat  is  grown  on  probably  one- 
third  of  the  farms,  but  is  not  raised  to  an  important  extent  in  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  nor  is  the  acreage  very  large,  averaging  3  or  4  acres 
to  the  farm.  The  average  yield  is  about  15  bushels  per  acre.  Nearly 
every  farmer  plants  1  or  2  acres  of  white  potatoes,  the  average  yield 
being  about  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  potatoes  are  stored  in  cellars  or 
in  pits  in  the  field  and  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  during 
the  winter  months.  There  is  no  effort  to  make  potatoes  a  commer- 
cial crop,  and  the  average  jdeld  is  considerably  smaller  than  among 
the  Poles  of  Portage  County,  who  raise  them  for  the  market.  Green 
peas  is  another  crop  that  receives  some  attention  from  the  Poles  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sobieski,  but  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  other  townships.  The  yield  in  the  season  of  1908  was  8  or  9 
bushels  an  acre,  valued  at  $1.50  a  bushel.  like  potatoes,  peas  are 
raised  only  for  home  consumption.  Hay  is  grown  on  practically 
every  farm.  Seventeen  farms  investigated  had  an  average  of  8 
acres  each  in  hay  i^  1908,  with  an  average  yield  of  9  tons  per  farm, 
valued  at  $85.  Clover  and  timothy  are  the  usual  varieties.  A  few 
farmers  cut  the  ordinarv  marsh  grass  and  cure  it  for  stock  feed. 

In  the  Angelica  and  Maple  Grove  townships,  a  few  Polish  farmers 
have  tried  sugar  beets  as  a  commercial  crop,  out  the  results  have  not 
been  encouraging.  The  average  yield  on  four  farms  in  1908  was  less 
than  5  tons  an  acre,  and  the  market  value  was  $4.50  a  ton,  making 
a  gross  income  from  the  crop  of  about  $20  or  $25  an  acre.    That  the 
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returns  are  entirej^r  incommensurate  with  the  labor  expended  is 
evident  when  it  is  considered  that  beet  powers  usually  pay  $20  per 
acre  for  the  hand  labor  necessary  in  raising  the  crop,  exclusiye  of  the 
work  done  with  horse  and  plow.  It  is  improbable  that  the  sugar 
beet  will  be  adopted  as  a  regular  crop  among  the  imniigrants,  as  the 
farmers  who  have  attempted  to  grow  the  beet  seemed  inclined  to  dis- 
continue its  cultivation.  With  intelligent  methods  of  agriculture, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  crop  should  not  be  successfully 
grown,  as  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  settlement  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

A  garden  and  a  small  apple  orchard  of  25  to  50  trees  is  a  feature 
of  nearly  every  Polish  farm.  No  effort  is  made  to  raise  vegetables 
or  fruit  for  the  market,  but  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  tumi{)s,  onions,  etc.,  for  home  use  and  some  fruit  is  stoml 
away  for  the  winter.  The  sale  of  milk  to  local  creameries  is  the 
principal  source  of  money  income  for  the  Polish  farmers,  although 
some  live  stock  is  also  sold,  and  poultry  products  are  marketed  m 
small  quantities.  Of  the  17  farms  investigated,  15  reported  sales  of 
dairy  products  during  1909  aggregating  $1,864,  or  an  average  of 
about  $124  per  farm.  Near  S)bieski  tne  average  is  considerably 
lower  than  for  the  whole  colony,  while  for  some  of  the  Angelica 
farmers  the  sales  run  as  high  as  $350.  The  sales  of  poultry  products 
average  about  $10  to  $15  per  farm  and  consist  merely  of  the  occasional 
exclumge  of  a  few  dozen  eggs  for  merchandise.  In  Angelica  and 
Maple  Grove  townships  the  sales  of  Uve  stock  will  average  $40  per 
farm,  but  the  average  is  considerably  smaller  for  the  whole  colony. 
The  live  stock  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  although  a  few 
farmers  have  small  flocks  of  sheep.  The  average  ror  the  colony  is 
about  3  horses,  8  to  10  cattle,  including  heifers  as  well  as  milch  cows, 
and  6  or  7  hogs  per  farm.  The  average  value  of  the  horses  is  about 
$90  and  of  the  milch  cows  $25  per  head.  No  particular  breed  of 
cattle  is  kept,  and  no  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
stock.    Hogs  are  principally  raised  for  home  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  Uve  stock  on  17 
farms  investigated  in  the  colony.  Cows  and  horaes  are  reported  on 
every  farm — no  farm  having  less  than  2  cows  while  the  greater  num- 
ber nave  4  or  more,  and  but  few  of  the  farms  report  less  than  4  hogs. 

Table  59. — Classification  of  live  stoch^   17  typical  Polish  farms,  Sobicshi  and 

Pulaskiy  Wis, 
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FARM    PRACTICE    AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Little  expense  is  attached  to  the  form  of  agriculture  followed  by 
the  Poles.  Barnyard  manure  is  practically  the  only  kind  of  fertilizer 
known  in  the  settlement.  A  lars^e  proportion  of  the  land  is  planted 
to  crops  such  as  hay  and  small  grain,  which  involve  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor,  and  as  the  women  and  children  take  an  active  part 
in  raising  the  crop,  it  b  seldom  necessary  to  employ  any  outside  help. 
Practically  all  the  grain  and  forage  consumed  is  produced  on  the  farm. 
On  the  17  farms  investigated  tne  total  expenditures  for  labor  and 
stock  feed  amounted  to  $237  on  seven  farms,  while  for  10  farms  no  ex- 
penditures were  reported,  indicating  an  average  expenditure  of  about 
$14  per  farm  for  the  colony. 

The  smallness  of  the  sales  of  farm  products  is  counterbalanced  in  a 
measure  bv  the  high  percentage  of  surplus,  as  there  is  Uttle  difference 
between  tne  gross  and  the  net  income  from  cash  sales.  In  the  crops 
raised  and  methods  of  agriculture,  the  Poles  have  introduced  no  changes 
of  importance,  but  have  been  satisfied  to  imitate  the  German,  Scandi- 
navian, and  Irish- American  farmers  who  preceded  them  to  the  locality. 
To  the  extent  that  untiring  energy,  industry,  and  thrift  are  factors  in 
successful  farming  the  Poles  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  other 
nationaUties.  Their  fields  are  well  tilled  and  such  conditions  of  inferi- 
ority as  may  exist  are  not  the  result  in  any  measure  of  a  disinclination 
to  hard  work.  It  is  in  their  initiative  and  foresight  and  ability  to  apply 
scientific  methods  in  a^culture  that  the  races  of  older  immigration 
surpass  the  Poles,  and  m  other  localities,  as  well  as  here,  are  almost 
invariably  enabled  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  are 
the  Poles. 

The  houses  and  outbuildings  of  the  Poles  vary  greatly  in  appearance 
even  in  the  same  communities.  In  the  Chase,  Pittsfield,  Angelica, 
and  Maple  Grove  townships  a  number  of  Polish  farmers  live  in  sub- 
stantial frame  houses,  and  following  the  example  of  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  have  built  large  basement  bams  and  applied  paint 
and  varnish,  giving  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  A  few 
of  the  houses  are  large  brick  buildings  of  imposing  appearance,  and 
some  of  the  more  prosperous  farmers  have  erected  windmills  to  pump 
water  or  to  operate  farm  machinery.  It  is  hardly  accurate,  however, 
to  say  that  tnese  conditions  are  typical  of  the  whole  colony.  Even 
in  the  most  prosperous  communities  many  of  the  Poles  are  living  in 
small  2  or  3  room  houses,  built  of  logs  or  cheap  lumber,  with  dilapi- 
dated bams  and  outhouses,  unpainted  and  weather-beaten. 

Very  few  well-built  or  attractive  houses  are  seen  in  Suamico  and 
little  Suamico  townships,  where  many  of  the  immigrants  live  in 
mud-plastered  log  houses  or  2  or  3  room  shanties.  Tne  soil  is  less 
fertile,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  immigrants  less  prosperous 
here  than  in  the  other  townships.  A  great  number  are  leading  prac- 
tically a  hand-to-mouth  existence  and  are  greatly  discouraged  at  the 
outlook.  A  pronounced  feature  of  the  Polish  homestead,  even  among 
the  more  prosperous  farmers,  is  the  absence  of  well-kept  and  attrac* 
tive  premises. 
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MARKETS  AND   BIARKETING  FAGILITISS. 

The  produce  marketed  by  the  Polish  fanners  consists  principally 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  sugar  beets,  and  some  small  grain, 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Dairying  is  an  important  industry  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  In  1905  the  counties  of  Brown,  Oconto,  and  Shawano 
had  a  total  of  110  cheese  factories  and  26  cream^ies,  and  there  has 
doubtless  been  an  increase  in  the  number  since  that  date.  In  some 
localities  the  Poles  are  in  reach  of  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  by 
private  conveyance,  while  others  haul  the  milk  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  for  shipment.  When  selling  to  the  creameries  the  farmer 
carries  back  in  his  wagon  the  skimmed  milk  directly  from  the  sepa- 
rator to  feed  to  calves  or  pigs,  while  the  cheese  factories  return  the 
whey.  Both  by-products  have  a  particular  value  for  fattening 
hogs.  Poultry  products  are  marketed  in  comparatively  smaU 
quantities  and  are  usually  exchanged  for  merchandise  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  settlement.  The  sugar  beets  produced  by  the  Poles 
are  shipped  by  railway  to  a  beet  sugar  factory  at  Menominee,  Mich., 
which  IS  more  easily  reached  than  any  of  tne  Wisconsin  factories. 
The  price  paid  for  the  beets  is  for  the  net  weight  of  the  trimmed 
and  washed  beets  as  delivered  at  the  railway  station  for  shipment 
to  the  factory,  and  was  $4.50  a  ton  last  season. 

PracticaUy  every  town  of  any  size  on  the  two  railroads  in  this 
territory  has  a  grain  elevator,  where  the  output  from  surrounding 
farms  is  purchased  for  shipment  to  Chicago.  These  elevators  are 
seldom  controlled  by  local  capital,  and  are  usually  so  operated  as  to 
eliminate  competition  as  far  as  possible.  Pulaski,  where  the  elevator 
company  depressed  the  price  of  grain  several  points  under  the  market, 

E resents  the  only  instance  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  colony, 
dissatisfied  with  the  prices  received  for  their  produce,  the  Polish 
farmers  induced  one  of  their  number,  who  possessed  suflicient  resources, 
to  build  a  warehouse,  agreeing  in  turn  to  sell  him  their  grain  for  a 
certain  period  of  years.  In  the  effort  to  force  its  competitor  out  of 
business  the  older  elevator  company  has  raised  the  price  of  grain 
above  the  Chicago  market,  and  in  consequence,  is  drawing  grain 
from  larger  towns,  and  communities  20  miles  distant.  The  roles, 
however,  have  remained  loyal  to  their  agreement,  although  at  present 
(1909)  they  receive  lower  prices  for  their  grain  than  are  paid  by  the 
old  company  in  its  effort  to  destroy  competition. 

PROPERTY  OWNED. 

The  property  owned  by  the  Poles  consists  hf  land  and  its  improve- 
ments, live  stock,  farming  implements,  and  household  eflfects.  The 
proportion  who  have  made  investments  of  a  different  nature  is  very 
small.  Savings  are  usually  applied  first  to  such  indebtedness  as  may 
exist,  and  are  then  used  in  making  improvements  and  in  the  purchase 
of  more  land.  A  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  are  in  debt, 
although  in  Maple  Grove,  Angelica,  Chase,  and  rittsfield  townships 
the  greater  number  have  paid  for  the  first  purchase  and  have  assumed 
other  indebtedness  in  making  improvements  and  enlarging  their 
holdings  of  land.    Many  of  the  larmers  in  Suamico  and  Little  Suamico 
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townships  are  still  struggling  to  lift  the  mortgages  executed  on  their 
first  purchases  of  real  estate.  Of  17  farms  investigated  in  the  colony, 
4  were  free  from  debt,  and  13  reported  a  total  indebtedness  of  $1 1 ,260, 
an  average  of  $866  per  farm,  indicating  an  average  indebtedness  for 
the  colony  of  $662  per  farm. 

The  following  table,  presenting  data  for  the  17  families  included  in 
the  Commission's  detailed  inquiry,  shows  the  value  of  property 
brought  to  the  locality,  the  net  value  of  property  now  owned,  and  the 
number  of  years  since  first  lease  or  purchase.  It  will  be  noted  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  families  now  own  property  with  a  net 
value  between  $1,500  and  $2,500,  and  7  families  own  property  with 
a  net  value  of  $2,500  or  over.  Of  the  latter  group  only  one  brought 
as  much  as  $1,000  to  the  locality. 

Tablb  60. — Value  o/proverty  hrxmght  to  loeaHtff^  net  value  cf  property  now  owned^  and 
number  o/years  nnce  Jmt  lease  or  purchase,  17  typical  Polx^  farmtn,  Sobiesti  and 
Puloiki,  Wis, 


Num- 
ber of 
heads 
of  fami- 
Ues. 

Number  of  heads  of  famlUes 
having    property    whose 
net  value  Is—- 

Years  since  first  lease  or  purchase. 

Value  of  property  brought. 

$1,000 

and 

under 

$1,600. 

$1,500 

and 

under 

$2,500. 

$2,500 

and 

under 

$5,000. 

$5,000 

or 
over. 

1  and 

under 

5. 

5  and 

under 

10. 

10  and 

under 

15. 

15  and 

under 

20. 

20  or 
over. 

$100  and  under  $260 

6 
4 
3 
3 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

$260  and  under  $600 

1 

$600  and  under  $1,000 

2 

$1,000  and  under  il  .500 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

Total 

17 

3 

7 

5 

2 

5 

5 

2 

5 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  heads  of  families  owning 
personal  and  real  property  of  specified  net  value.  In  this  table  it  is 
seen  that  each  family  owns  land  and  improvements  of  a  net  value  in 
excess  of  $500  and  only  7  families  have  a  net  valuation  of  real  estate 
of  less  than  $1,500.  Ten  families  own  live  stock  and  implements  of 
a  net  valuation  of  $250  and  under  $500,  and  5  have  a  net  valuation  of 
$500  and  under  $1,000  for  this  class  of  property. 

Table  61. — Net  value  of  real  and  personal  property  now  owned^  17  typical  Polish  farm- 
ers^ Sobieski  and  Pulaski^  Wis. 


Value. 

Land  and 
improve- 
ments. 

Live  stock 
and  imple- 
ments. 

Crops  on 
hand. 

Total 
property. 

Under  $60  

1 
.-< 
A 
5 
2 

$50  and  under  $100 

$100 and  under $250 ».     ..  , 

1 

10 
5 

1 

$260  and  under  $500 

$600  and  imder  $1,000 

2 
5 
6 
3 
1 

$1,000  and  under  $1  500 

3 

$1,500  and  under  $2,500 

7 

$2,600  and  under  $5  000 

5 

$5,000  and  over 

2 

Total 

17 

17 

1. 

17 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ranse  of  assessments  of  land  and 
improvements  m  1909  on  the  tax  roll  of  Angelica  Township,  for  56 
Polish  families.  It  is  notable  that  more  than  50  per  cent  have  a  gross 
valuation  of  land  and  of  land  and  improvements  of  $1,500  and  under 
$2,500,  the  next  lai^est  percentage  having  a  gross  valuation  of 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500.  This  table  is  a  fairly  accurate  showing  of 
property  valuations  in  Angelica  and  Maple  Grove  townships,  allow- 
ing for  the  usual  difference  of  25  per  cent  or  more  between  the 
assessed  value  and  the  market  value,  and  is  probably  representative 
of  conditions  in  Chase  and  Pittsfield.  In  Suamico  and  Little  Suamico 
townships  the  valuations  are  probably  much  lower. 

Table  C2.^Range  qf  as$e$smenUf  66  PoIuhfamUf  Angelica  TownMp,  Wi$, 

[Tax  roll  1909,  Angelica  Towxistalp.1 


AsBessment. 


1500  and  under  Sl.OOO.. 
$1,000  and  under  il^fiOO 
11,500  and  under  12.500 
12,500  and  under  15,000 


Land. 


4 

18 

31 

3 


Land 
and  Im- 
prove- 
ments. 


1 

14 
35 

5 


Assessment. 


$.5,000  and  oyer. 
Total 


Land 


66 


Land 
and  Im- 
prove- 
ments. 


56 


8TANDABD  OF  LIVING. 

The  colony  presents  no  distinctive  characteristics  in  respect  to 
standards  of  living  when  compared  with  other  Polish  a^cultural 
colonies.  One  of  flie  most  striking  contrasts  between  the  Poles  and 
the  races  of  older  immi^ation  in  this  community  is  witnessed  in  a 
comparison  of  the  appomtments  of  the  different  households.  The 
well-fmished  dwellings,  substantial  bams  and  outhouses,  and  neatly 
kept  premises  typical  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  farmers  usu- 
ally reflect  some  degree  of  comfort  and  refinement  in  the  private  life 
of  the  family,  as  exemplified  in  modem  furniture,  papered  walls,  car- 
peted floors,  and  modest  libraries  usually  found  in  the  homes  of  these 
races. 

While  to  the  casual  observer  some  of  the  Polish  homes  present 
an  aspect  fully  as  favorable,  seen  from  the  outside,  this  does  not 
extend  to  the  interior  of  the  houses.  Even  in  the  households  of  the 
most  prosperous  Polish  farmers  the  absence  of  anything  but  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  furniture  is  striking.  The  walls  and  floors  are 
devoid  of  paper  or  carpets  and  present  a  bare  and  cheerless  aspect. 
The  family  crowd  into  the  kitchen  when  not  at  work,  freauently  using 
it  both  as  dining  room  and  living  room,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  household  is  disorderly  and  unkempt.  Some  few  exceptions 
to  these  conditions  are  occasionally  found  among  families  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  period,  but  the  average  Polish 
immi^ant  in  the  colony  apparenuy  has  little  conception  of  the 
Amencan  idea  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  family  life. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Poles  is  patterned  after  American  styles, 
but  is  of  cheaper  quality  and  plainer  material.  The  men  do  not 
differ  a  great  deal  in  their  dress  from  the  native  or  German  or  Scan- 
dinavian farmer  on  the  same  economic  level. 
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Very  nearly  all  the  food  used  by  the  Poles  is  produced  on  their  own 
farms.  Meat  is  the  principal  dish,  especially  m  fall  and  winter,  but 
b  supplemented  with  a  large  vegetable  diet — cabbage,  onions,  toma- 
toes, etc. — during  the  summer,  and  each  farmer  endeavors  to  produce 
enough  Irish  potatoes  to  last  through  the  winter  months.  Pease  are 
also  raised  for  consumption  during  the  winter  in  some  parts  of  the 
colony.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  well-to-do  Polish  farmer  to  kill  4  or 
5  hogs  in  the  late  fall,  which  furnish  sufficient  meat  and  lard  to  last 
the  family  through  the  year.  Flour  is  made  from  the  rye  or  wheat 
produced  on  the  farm,  and  coffee  and  sugar  are  obtained  in  exchange 
lor  poultry  products.  Not  all  of  the  roles  raise  enough  meat  to 
supply  their  tables,  and  some  families  subsist  largely  through  the 
winter  on  a  diet  of  rye  bread,  pease,  and  potatoes.  The  Polish  women 
have  not  attained  much  pronciency  in  cooking,  and  much  of  the  food 
is  badly  prepared. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOB  EMPLOYMENT. 

Industrial  opportunities  for  wage-earners  in  this  colony  are  afforded 
by  the  extensive  lumbering  interests  in  Oconto  County,  and  some 
demand  exists  for  railroad  section  hands  and  farm  laborers.  Many 
of  the  Poles  in  Suamico  and  Little  Suamico  townships,  after  their 
crop  is  harvested,  obtain  employment  as  *' lumber  jacks"  at  the 
logging  camps  through  the  winter,  earning  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  and 
board.  Witnout  this  addition  to  their  income  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence would  be  extremely  difficult  for  some  of  the  struggling  farmers 
in  these  townships.  A  small  number  earn  $25  to  $30  a  month  as 
section  hands  on  the  railroad.  Farm  laborers  are  paid  $18  to  $25  a 
month  with  board  or  occasionally  $30  or  more  a  month  without 
board.  Some  of  the  young  men  have  **  hired  out"  to  the  Grerman  and 
Scandinavian  farmers,  and  there  is  a  small  drift  of  the  young  women 
into  domestic  service  in  the  cities. 

SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

Organized  social  enterprises  are  comparatively  few  among  the 
Poles  in  the  colony.  Apart  from  the  association  of  their  chudren 
with  other  races  involved  in  attending  the  public  schools,  the  Polish 
immigrants  show  a  marked  disinclination  to  identify  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  social  life  of  the  natives,  and  their  modes  of  living 
have  undoubtedly  fostered  a  prejudice  against  the  race,  which  further 
tends  to  retard  assimilation.  The  Polish  farmers  are  inevitably 
brought  into  contact  with  the  natives  in  their  commercial  dealings 
and  m  this  manner  gradually  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  for  ordinary  business  transactions.  Poles  of  the  second  gen- 
eration on  entering  the  public  schools  display  aptitude  for  learning 
English  and  sopn  become  rather  proficient  m  the  use  of  this  langua^. 
However,  after  leaving  school  they  usually  revert  to  their  native 
tongue,  speaking  English  only  in  case  of  necessity.  The  number  of 
foreign-born  Polish  woinen  in  the  colony  who  can  speak  English  is 
very  small. 
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CHURCH — RELIGIOUS   LIFE. 

Catholic  churches  were  founded  at  Pulaski,  Sobieski,  and  Krakow 
in  1887,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  church  has  been  coex- 
tensive with  the  growth  of  the  colony.  Every  community  now  has 
both  a  CathoKc  Church  and  a  parochial  school,  while  a  school  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood  has  been  erected  at 
Pulaski.  Nearly  all  of  the  Poles  are  Catholics.  They  exhibit  a 
great  devotion  to  the  church,  attend  well,  and  give  it  Uberal  financial 
support. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONDITIONS. 

Polish  children  are  taught-  to  read  and  write  their  native  language 
in  the  parochial  schools,  which  they  attend  from  the  age  of  6  to  10 
or  11  vears.  The  public  schools  are  then  attended  by  the  children 
until  the  a^e  of  14  or  15  years — a  period  which  usually  marks  the  end 
of  literary  instruction  among  the  Poles,  a  common-school  education 
seeming  to  be  all  that  is  desired.  The  number  of  foreign-born  Poles 
who  can  read  or  write  English  is  very  small.  The  greater  proportion 
can  read  and  write  their  native  language. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  discussing  the  poUtical  condition  of  the  Poles  in  Wisconsin  it 
is  important  to  note  that  prior  to  the  year  1908  first  naturalization 
papers  were  sufficient  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  hence  one  of 
the  usual  inducements  for  taking  out  second  papers  has  been  lackii^ 
until  very  recently.  Probably  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  male 
inuuigrants  in  this  colony  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  conoing  to  the  United  States  are  aliens,  whQe  the  percentage 
who  have  second  papers  is  also  small.  The  recent  enactment,  how- 
ever, restricting  the  suffrage  to  fully  naturalized  citizens,  will  doubt- 
less be  followed  by  a  considerable  mcrease  in  the  number  who  have 
taken  out  second  papers.     While  active  to  some  extent  in  local 

EoUtics,  none  of  the  Poles  in  this  colony,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
ave  been  elevated  to  any  office  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  a 
township  official.  In  several  townships  where  the  Poles  are  most 
numerous  the  offices  of  clerk,  assessor,  and  members  of  the  town 
board  are  filled  almost  exclusively  by  members  of  this  race. 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  most  serious  offenses  attributed  to  the  Polish  immigrants  are 
those  of  petty  larceny  and  pubhc  drunkenness.  Saloons  are  found 
in  numbers  in  all  the  small  towns  of  the  colony  and  also  at  every 
crossroad  where  there  is  a  grocery  store  or  meeting  place.  These 
Poles,  as  a  class,  have  the  reputation  of  drinking  to  excess,  particu- 
larly on  certain  social  occasions,  and  it  is  said  that  on  such  occasions 
quarrels  and  personal  altercations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  promptness  and  reUability  in  meeting  their  obligations  the 
Poles  compare  favorably  with  the  natives  and  other  nationalities 
in  the  locality. 

48296**— VOL  22—11 ^24 
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BUMMABT. 

Considered  on  a  purely  material  basis,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  Polisn  immi- 
grants and  the  growth  of  the  colony  to  its  present  propoHions 
on  the  large  area  of  wilderness  and  brush  that  formenj  covered 
several  townships.  Without  the  influx  of  an  alien  race  this  territory 
must  of  necessity  have  remained  untilled  for  a  long  period  before 
the  natural  increase  in  population  sufficed  to  overflow  and  absorb 
the  vacant  and  less  desirable  land.  The  conversion  of  areas  of  stump 
and  brush  to  well- tilled  and  fertile  fields  has  added  materially  to 
the  taxable  values  of  townships  and  counties  and  has  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  outlying  communities  and  Industries. 

In  other  aspects  the  colony  appears  in  a  less  favorable  light. 
The  tendency  of  the  older  races  or  immi£;ration  to  cooperate  with 
the  natives  in  elevating  their  material,  inteUectual,  and  moral  welfare 
has  no  counterpart  among  the  Polish  immigrants,  who  display  little 
civic  enterprise.  Men  of  the  second  generation  have  made  little 
advancement  beyond  the  economic  level  of  their  parents,  seeming 
to  be  contented  with  their  environment  and  without  ambition 
to  fit  themselves  for  positions  of  greater  usefulness  or  influence. 

STATISTICAL  DATA   FOE   SELECTED  FAMILIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  economic  history  and  present 
financial  condition  of  10  Polish  families  selected  from  the  settle- 
ments at  Pulaski  and  Sobieski.  Families  1  and  2  have  been  in  the 
locality  six  years,  while  the  remaining  families  have  been  here  ten 
years  and  over.  Family  No^  10  came  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  twenty 
years  ago,  bringing  property  of  the  value  of  $1,000.  They  now 
own  property  of  the  net  value  of  $7,695.  Family  No.  2  came  from 
Chicago  six  years  ago  with  $1,000  and  now  own  property  with  a 
net  value  of  $2,480.  It  appears  that  other  employment  was  neces- 
sary for  each  family  until  a  Uving  could  be  maae  from  the  land,  the 
period  of  employment  varying  from  two  to  ten  years.  FamUies 
7.  8,  9,  and  10  have  largely  increased  their  holdings  of  land  since 
tne  first  purchase.  Seven  families  report  indebtedness  on  land, 
and  family  No.  1  reports  a  small  amount  of  other  indebtedness. 
The  average  value  of  farm  products  is  in  excess  of  $1,000  for  fami- 
lies 7  and  10  and  is  $500  or  over  for  families  6.  8,  and  9.  With  one 
exception  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  raised 
OQ.  each  farm  are  sold. 
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Table  GS.— Economic  history  and  praent  financial  condition  of 


Data  reported. 


Yean  in  locality: 

Head 

FamilT 

Present  household  site 

Number  ol  members  10  years  of  age  or  over. 

Male 

Female 

PkBvious  location 


Prevtous  occupation. 


Value  of  property  brought  to  locality 

Oocupation  in  locality  proviuiis  to  purchase. 

First  land  leased 

First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Oooupation  until  living  oould  be  made  flrom 
land. 


Number  of  years 

Earnings  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  tillable 

Number  of  apple  trees 

Rented  land 

Live  stock  now  ownod: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements. 

Live  stock 


Family  L 


Tools  and  Implements 
Crops  in  han 


ipi 
a. 


Other  propert/ 

Gross  value  or  all  property. 
Indebtedness— 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  all  property. . 


« 

6 

10 

4 

2 

2 

Chicago,  ni. 

Industrial 
laborer. 

$1,300 

None , 

None , 


1903.. 
40.... 
$1,250. 
Cash.. 


20  acres  cul- 
tivated; 
small  log 
house  and 
bam. 

Works  win- 
ters as  lum< 
berjack. 

6 


Not  reported, 

40 

27 

20 

None 


5. 
2. 


Family  2. 


6. 
A. 
3. 
2. 
1. 
1. 


Chicago,  ni. . 

Industrial 
laborer. 

$1,000 

None 

None 


1903 

80 

$3,000 

$2,000  cash; 
$1,000 
mortgage, 
6  per  cent 

40  acres  cul- 
t  i  V  a  te  d ; 
small  bouse. 


Section  hand 
on  railroad. 


Not  reported 

00* 

50 


None. 


?i.sno. 

$30... 
$150.. 
$30... 
$2,311. 


$30... 
$2,281. 


$3,000. 
r2(iO.. 
$70... 
$100... 
$50... 
$3,480. 

$1,000. 


$2,480. 


Family  3. 


10. 
10. 
10. 
7.. 
4.. 
3.. 


Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Industrial 

laborer. 

$000 

None 

None 


1809 

80 

$1,200 

$700  cash; 
$500  mort- 
gik|!0,7per 
cent. 

acres 
cleared; 
tog  house 
and  bam. 


3 


Farm 
borer. 


la- 


Not  reported. 

80 

40 

60 

None 


10. 
2., 


Family  4. 


21. 

21, 

2. 

2. 

1. 

1. 


Oiicago,  ni. 

Industrial 
laborer. 

$900 , 

None 

None 


1888 

58 

$522 

$174  cash; 
balance 
mortgage. 

All  brush 
land:  no 
buildings. 


Lived   flrom 
savings. 


Not  reported. 

58 

30 


None. 


12. 
3. 


$2,500. 
$340.. 
$100.. 
$275.. 
$75... 
$3,290. 


$500.. 

$2,790". 


$2,000. 
$580.. 
$100.. 
$225.. 
$50... 
$2,955. 


$275.. 
«2'.68b! 


« 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 

Products. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro. 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Barley 

$4 

Beets ^, 

Com 

$8 
36 
45 
29 

••••••• 

3 
86 
40 
12 

$54 

80 
98 

Hay 

$135 
65 

Oats 

Peas 

Potatoes 

20 
49 

13 
46 

R  ye 

70 

21 

Wheat 

Dairy  products 

70 
45 
15 

$70 
45 
15 

150 

$150 

105 
15 
18 

$105 
15 
13 

Live  stock 

45 
8 

$45 

8 

Poultry  products 

9 

9 

Total 

341 

r& 

246 

130 

460 

159 

392 

133 

SuDDlementary  income 

(») 

115 

Farm  exDeaditures — feed,  seed  and  forage.. 

aSold  20  acres. 


%  Earnings  of  head  as  lumberjack. 
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certain  typical  Polish  famUiu,  SobieM  and  Pulaski,  Wis. 
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Chapter  X, 
OTHEB  FOnSH  BITBAL  SETTLEHENT& 

TE2LAS. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  several  groups  of  Polish  farmers  set- 
tled in  various  parts  of  Texas  were  visited  by  agents  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission.  The  best-known  Polish  colonies  in  Texas  are 
found  in  the  counties  of  Falls,  Fayette,  Grimes,  Karnes,  Robertson, 
Washington,  and  Wilson. 

The  first  Polish  settlement  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Panna 
Maria  in  1855.  In  those  early  years  landowners  induced  the  immi- 
grants to  come  to  the  United  States  by  paying  their  passage.  On 
tneir  arrival  the  Poles  either  purchased  small  farms  or  rented  land  on 
the  share  of  the  crop  or  "  cropper  "  system.  To-day  about  one-half 
of  the  Poles  own  their  farms  and  the  others  are  share  tenants,  giving 
one- fourth  of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  com  crops  as  rent. 

The  share  tenants  believe  there  is  more  money  in  renting,  because 
since  they  do  not  practice  rotation  of  crops  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  very  seriously  exnausted  in  a  few  years ;  when  this  has  taken  place 
they  are  at  liberty  to  move  to  another  locality. 
•  Cotton  is  the  chief  crop,  and  the  Pole  usually  produces  a  larger 
yield  per  acre  and  per  farm  than  the  American.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  First.  The  Pole  works  hard  in  the  field,  \^ile  the 
American  cotton  growers  as  a  rule  employ  negroes  to  do  their  work. 
Second.  The  Polish  women  and  children  work  as  hard  as  the  men, 
and  thus  the  cooperation  of  the  family  aids  materially  in  their  success. 

While  most  of  the  Poles  in  the  colonies  visited  are  legal  voters 
in  Texas,  it  is  said  that  many  take  little  interest  in  politics,  and  if 
they  are  not  strongly  urged  by  the  contesting  candidates  they  remain 
at  home  on  election  day  to  work  in  the  fields.  Their  houses  are  neat 
and  comfortably  furnished  and  their  standard  of  living,  so  far  as 
food  and  clothing  are  concerned,  is  not  imlike  that  of  native-born 
Americans. 

Socially  they  are  inclined  to  be  clannish,  mingling  with  the  other 
races  but  little  and  very  seldom  interman^ing.  They  are  a  moral 
people.  The  storekeepers  testify  to  their  strict  honesty  and  economy. 
Troubles  of  a  serious  natures  seldom  arise  and  there  are  few  or  no 
confirmed  drinkers  among  them.  They  adhere  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  practically  every  town  where  the  race  is  at  all 
numerous  a  church  has  been  established  with  a  resident  priest  and 
parochial  school.  Comparatively  few  of  their  children  are  found 
m  the  public  schools. 

Wherever  the  Poles  have  settled  they  have  benefited  the  community, 
for  by  their  thrift  and  integrity  they  have  raised  land  values  by 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  soil.    The  children  seem  inclined 
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to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  with  them  rests  in  part  the  future  of 
Polish  agriculture  in  Texas.  Brief  summaries  of  the  Polish  com- 
munities visited  are  herewith  presented,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order, 

▲NDEBSON,  GBIMB8  OOUNTT. 

Anderson  is  located  near  the  center  of  Grimes  County,  on  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  11  miles  from  Navasota.  The 
land  for  the  most  part  is  a  sandy  loam  capable  of  producing  fair  crops 
of  cotton,  hay,  ana  com.  In  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  town  there 
are  150  Polish  families,  numbering  about  800  persons. 

The  first  Polish  settlers  in  this  section  came  in  1870.  These  were 
induced  to  leave  their  Austrian  homes  by  a  German  Jew  of  Navasota, 
who  paid  their  passage.  Thirty  families  came  the  first  year.  The 
next  year  another  group  of  15  families  arrived,  and  from  that  time  on 
new  families  came  in  slowly  until  eight  years  ago,  when  the  last 
family  arrived.  The  country  merchants  encouraged  Polish  immigra- 
tion in  the  hope  that  the  foreigners  would  stimulate  business  as  well  as 
agriculture.  In  fact  the  merchants  found  employment  for  the  Poles 
on  the  farms  of  the  large  landowners.    The  majority  of  the  immi- 

Sants  were  farmers  in  Austria,  though  cotton  raising  was  new  to 
em.  But  after  a  year's  instruction  they  were  able  S)  outdistance 
their  teachers  in  production  per  acre.  Upon  their  arrival  a  few  of 
the  Poles  were  able  to  purchase  unimproved  land,  then  selling  for  $5 
per  acre.  Others  worked  land  on  shares,  and  some  paid  a  cash  rent. 
The  prosperity  of  this  settlement  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  amount 
of  property  reported.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  Poles  now  own  their 
farms,  25  per  cent  rent  a  small  number  of  acres,  paying  an  average  of 
$3  per  acre  per  year,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  rent  land  on  a  Siare 
basis. 

The  women  and  children  are  great  workers  in  the  cotton  field,  and 
help  the  men  at  all  seasons.  This  assists  materiallv  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  crops.  The  cotton  is  all  sold  to  local  buyers  in 
Anderson,  who  in  turn  ship  it  to  commission  men  in  the  large  cities. 

The  Poles,  it  is  said,  are  not  so  clannish  as  the  native-born  Germans 
in  the  locality.  The  Germans  are  all  Americanized,  but  only  on  mat- 
ters of  business  mingle  freely  with  the  Americans.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  none  of  the  Poles  and  Americans  have  intermarried,  but  in 
few  instances  the  Germans  and  Poles  have  done  so.  The  Poles  are 
said  to  buv  more  land  and  better  live  stock  and  carriages  than  the 
Germans,  but  as  a  rule  the  Germans  are  more  influential  in  the  com- 
munity. Practically  all  of  the  Poles  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
Texas  law,  and  the  poll  list  of  Anderson  Township  enumerates  about 
175  of  that  race. 

MABLIN,  FALLS  COUNTT. 

Falls  County  is  in  the  Black  Prairie  Belt  of  east  central  Texas. 
The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Kailroad  and  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Railroad  pass  through  the  county,  north  and  south, 
dividing  it  into  three  nearly  equal  parts.  Settlers  came  into  this  sec- 
tion in  the  early  fifties,  and  between  1880  and  1890  agriculture  in  the 
county  began  to  develop  rapidly.  The  land  along  the  rivers  and 
creeks  was  first  cultivated,  and  then  the  prairies  were  cut  up  into 
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farms.  As  the  cultivated  areas  increased  the  grazing  lands  became 
limited,  and  the  stockmen  had  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  raising  of 
crops.  Wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  were  the  first  crops,  but  rye,  oats, 
and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  to  some  extent.  However, 
cotton  is  still  the  chief  crop. 

Marlin  is  situated  near  the  center  of  Falls  County  on  the  lines 
of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  and  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  railroads.  The  advantage  of  being  on  two  lines  of  railroad 
has  greatly  helped  in  building  ug  the  town.  Marlin's  hot  springs 
attract  hundreds  of  visitors  each  year. 

This  town  is  one  of  the  few  in  Texas  whose  citizens  have  made  a 
persistent  effort  to  secure  foreign  settlers  for  farms.  In  1870  ten 
families  of  Poles  were  induced  to  leave  their  homes  in  Poland  and 
come  to  Texas  to  engage  in  cotton  farming.  This  immigration 
largely  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  two  planters,  who  wanted  to 
substitute  white  laborers  for  negroes  on  their  cotton  farms.  The 
Poles,  however,  were  accustomed  neither  to  the  climate  nor  the  crop, 
hence  they  soon  scattered  to  other  localities.  In  1877  a  Pole  namea 
Mike  Stiger  settled  of  his  own  accord  in  the  locality.  In  1890  the 
two  planters  previously  referred  to  imported  another  group  of  Poles, 
but  they  were  no  better  satisfied  than  the  first.  In  1896  another 
planter  secured  ten  Polish  families  from  Galveston,  but  these  had  no 
desire  to  continue  raising  cotton  after  the  first  month  in  the  field. 
While  these  efforts  to  stimulate  immigration  resulted  in  failures, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  Polish  population  due  to  Polish  families 
who  moved  into  the  locality  after  1880  to  purchase  farms  on  what 
is  known  as  the  black  prairie  land.  The  resident  priest  estimates 
that  the  Polish  families  number  65,  with  a  total  of  325  persons 
(August,  1909).  The  number  of  Polish  families  has  increased  but 
little  for  the  past  few  years,  although  they  are  coming  and  going 
continually. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  Poles  concerning  whom  information  was 
secured  own  their  homes  and  the  remainder  were  tenants  for  a  share 
of  the  crop.  The  Poles  aid  each  otlier,  and  if  a  man  desires  a  farm 
and  is  unable  to  pay  cash  for  it  his  friends  club  together  to  lend  him 
the  sum  necessary. 

Cotton  is  their  chief  crop  and  some  of  them  have  become  very  pro- 
ficient cotton  planters.  In  addition  to  cotton  every  Polish  farmer 
raises  enough  com  and  hay  for  his  own  stock  and  occasionally  has 
some  to  sell  to  his  American  neighbors.  The  demand  in  Marlin  for 
fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  and  poultry  products  is  supplied  by  the  Poles, 
who  raise  enough  not  only  to  supply  their  own  needs  but  those  oi 
the  town  as  well. 

The  houses  owned  by  the  Polish  farmers  are  frame  dwellings  and 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  native  farmers.  Their  barns 
and  sheds  are  all  m  good  repair  and  the  crops  in  the  fields  are  care- 
fully cultivated. 

When  the  Polish  settlers  first  came  some  prejudice  was  manifested 
and  perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the  early  importations  were  not 
more  successful.  However,  thfs  feeling  has  passed  away  and  the 
Poles  are  now  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Americans,  and  are  liked* 
by  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  have  not  only  adopted 
American  methods  of  farming  but  have  grasped  American  ideas  of 
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life  and  copied  their  American  neighbors  in  matters  of  dress.  They 
are  honest,  thoroughly  reliable,  ana  meet  their  obligations  promptly. 

Fifteen  years  ago  land  in  this  vicinity  could  be  purchased  for  $15 
per  acre,  but  now  the  price  has  risen  to  between  $50  and  $100.  This 
increas^  has  been  due  not  onl^  to  the  increase  in  population,  but  also 
to  the  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  land  under  Polish  care  and 
culture.  ^  The  Poles  are  considered  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the 
community. 

There  is  no  separate  church  for  the  Poles,  but  they  worship  with 
the  other  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town.  The  priest  is  a  Swiss  by 
birth  and  though  his  congregation  is  largely  Polish,  he  preaches  in 
their  language  out  once  a  month.  The  majority  of  the  Polii^  chil- 
dren att^id  the  parochial  school,  which  m  the  fall  of  1909  had 
80  Polish  pupils  on  its  rolls.  About  60  of  the  men  are  natural- 
ized and  as  a  rule  they  seem  to  have  a  great  interest  in  political  mat- 
ters. On  all  sides  the  Polish  settlers  are  praised  by  the  Americans, 
who  report  that  they  have  made  themselves  a  desirable  asset  of  the 
ecnnmunity. 

PAKNA   UASIA,   KABNES   COTTHTT. 

Panna  Maria  is  located  9  miles  northeast  of  Karnes  City,  in  Karnes 
County,  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  prairie  region  of  the  State.  This 
town  is  interestingas  being  the  site  of  the  oldest  Polish  settlement  in 
Texas.  In  1855  xlev.  Leopold  Moczygeba,  with  20  or  30  Polish 
families,  arrived  from  Upper  Silesia  and  settled  on  land  near  this 
town.  For  several  years  Father  Moczygeba  had  been  connected  with 
a  line  of  missions  established  along  the  Kio  Grande  River  by  the 
Franciscan  monks.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  met  an  Irish- 
man who  owned  a  vast  acreage  of  land  around  Panna  Maria,  and 
who  suggested  the  advisability  of  forming  a  Polish  colony  at  that 
point.  The  priest  thought  well  of  it  and  brought  the  first  colony 
of  Poles  to  Texas. 

The  first  year  the  settlers  lived  in  huts  built  of  boughs  of  trees  and 
such  other  material  as  was  available.  Most  of  them  had  been 
farmers,  but  a  few  were  stone  masons,  and  by  degrees  the  original 
huts  were  replaced  with  two  or  four  room  stone  houses.  In  the  same 
year  another  group  came,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  num- 
ber of  persons  composing  it.  Most  of  the  settlers  arrived  during  the 
first  two  years  and  now  the  colony  niunbers  but  80  families  of  about 
850  persons.  The  establishment  of  the  polish  colony  at  Panna  Maria 
led  to  the  formation  of  others  in  the  neighborhood.  At  St.  Joe,  in 
the  same  county,  there  are  now  80  Polish  families,  in  Falls  City  75 
families,  at  Cestohowa  60  families,  and  at  Kosciusko,  in  Wilson 
County,  75  families  of  Poles. 

The  parish  of  Panna  Maria  was  established  in  1855  and  the  first 
church  was  built  in  1856.  For  some  years  a  parochial  school  has  been 
maintained  in  which,  in  the  spring  of  1909,  135  Polish  children  were 
enrolled. 

The  Poles  have  abandoned  most  of  their  European  customs  and 
are  becoming  fully  Americanized  except  that  they  have  not  yet 
abandoned  the  use  of  their  native  language.  Two  have  married 
Americans  and  several  have  intermarried  with  the  Germans.  The 
Americans  report  that  the  Poles  are  excellent  farmers  and  good  busi- 
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ness  men.  From  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  lend  each  otner  money,  especially  for  the  purcihase  of 
land.  They  are  beginning  to  make  use  of  the  banks  to  some  extent 
and  to  invest  some  money  in  unimproved  land. 

BBEMOND,  B0BEBT80N  COUNTY. 

Bremond  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Robertson  County, 
on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad.  There  are  360  Polidi 
families  in  this  locality,  numbering  about  2,000  persons.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  though  there  are  a  few 
JPolish  merchants  in  Bremond.  Numerically  this  is  the  largest 
Polish  parish  in  Texas. 

The  nrst  Pole  to  settle  in  this  town  came  in  1873.  On  his  way  to 
his  brother's  farm  he  passed  through  Bremond  and  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  surroundings.  He  purchased  a  farm  there,  and 
the  following  year  induced  7  families  to  come  from  Poland  to  Texas 
and  settle  at  Bremond.  In  1877,  35  families  were  in  the  locality,  and 
they  built  their  first  church.  This  little  group  were  so  prosperous 
and  harvested  such  excellent  crops  that  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  large  landowner  of  the  section,  who  employed  the  pioneer  settler 
to  return  to  his  own  country  to  persuade  more  of  his  fellow-country- 
men to  immigrate  to  Texas.  He  made  the  first  trip  in  1881,  followed 
a  few  years  later  by  a  second,  with  the  result  that  40  or  50  settlers 
were  induced  to  come.  Once  started,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
up  the  immigration.  The  greater  part  of  the  immigrants  in  this 
locality  came  from  Galicia  and  Prussia,  while  a  few  came  from  Rus- 
sian Poland.  Twenty-five  families  have  settled  in  the  town,  direct 
from  Europe,  in  the  past  five  years,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
few  agricultural  communities  in  Texas  that  is  at  present  receiving 
immigrants  direct  from  their  native  land. 

Part  of  the  foreign  population  is  somewhat  migratory.  After 
remaining  in  the  locality  for  a  few  years  they  move  to  another  town 
and  become  tenants  a^am.  Five  years  ago  20  tenant  families  moved 
to  Oklahoma.  That  is  the  largest  group  that  has  moved  away  at 
any  time.  A  few  Poles  have  movef  in  irom  other  localities,  and  a 
few  have  come  from  the  stone  (juarries  of  Connecticut  and  purchased 
homes  in  Texas,  but  the  majority  came  immediately  from  Europe. 

The  farms  they  own  vary  in  area  from  40  to  300  acres,  though  the 
average  size  is  about  100  acres.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is  tillable 
and  is  capable  of  producing  good  yields  of  cotton.  Corn  is  grown 
to  some  extent,  as  are  all  varieties  of  vegetables  necessary  for  home 
consumption.  A  number  of  the  larger  property  owners  rent  their 
land  to  other  Poles  on  shares. 

The  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part  wooden  structures  of  two, 
four,  or  six  rooms.  They  are  rather  plain  in  appearance,  some  being 
painted  and  others  whitewashed.  The  farm  buildings  are  small, 
though  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  live  stock  that  is  found 
on  the  farms.  The  cotton  raised  is  either  taken  to  the  crossroad 
gin  or  into  Bremond  for  sale.  The  Poles  usually  come  into  town 
every  Saturday,  if  the  crops  permit,  bringing  vegetables,  eggs,  poul- 
try, and  butter,  which  they  sell  to  the  townspeople  for  cash  or  ex- 
change with  the  storekeepers  for  merchandise 
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Of  the  Polish  farmers  interviewed  about  40  per  cent  own  their 
farms;  the  others  are  share  tenants.  Here,  as  in  a  few  of  the  other 
foreign  communities,  the  desire  to  help  each  other  financially  is 
strongly  manifested.  The  banks  are  only  used  by  the  most  pros- 
perous, who  seldom  have  large  amounts  deposited.  Fifteen  years 
ago  land  near  towns  sold  for  $10  per  acre,  but  now  it  has  more  than 
doubled  and  in  some  instances  trebled  in  value.  In  this  locality  a 
few  of  the  inmiigrants  have  entered  the  mercantile  business,  and  in 
Bremond  four  general  stores  and  three  saloons  are  owned  by  men  of 
this  race.  As  a  rule  the  Poles  patronize  members  of  their  own  race, 
going  to  an  American  merchant  only  when  they  can  not  get  what 
they  desire  at  a  Polish  store. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  the  Poles  have  rapidly  become  Ameri- 
canized. Only  the  recent  arrivals  cling  to  the  dress  of  their  native 
land.  The  houses  are  furnished  in  sufeient  comfort  to  satisfy  their 
own  needs. 

The  women  think  it  no  disgrace  to  work  barefooted  in  the  cotton 
field,  chopping  or  hoeing  the  cotton  crop.  Children  of  all  ages  are 
seen  in  the  field  at  cotton-picking  time. 

The  Poles  in  this  locality  have  developed  little  social  life.  Sun- 
days are  practically  the  only  days  when  they  seem  to  give  a  thought 
to  amusement  or  recreation,  although  the  observance  of  fast  days, 
a  wedding,  or  a  christening  calls  for  a  relaxation  from  work.  Tlie 
Poles  apparently  care  very  little  about  associating  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  mingle  with  them  when  necessary,  but  mostly  in  the 
way  of  business,  for  although  they  have  adopted  many  American 
ways  and  customs  they  have  not  progressed  enough  to  entirely  break 
down  the  prejudice  that  exists  among  some  of  their  American 
neighbors. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  a  new  Catholic  Church,  costing  the  Polish 
congregation  $135,000,  was  dedicated.  A  parochial  school  had  but  76 
Polish  children  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1909.  It  is  open  but  seven 
months  in  the  year  as  the  attendance  is  very  small.  The  Poles  in 
this  settlement  seem  to  prefer  to  educate  their  children  on  the  farm 
and  they  hold  that  any  other  education  is  unnecessary. 

Many  of  the  Poles  have  their  full  naturalization  papers,  and  they 
are  estimated  to  poll  a  vote  of  500.  Considerable  complaint  is  made 
that  the  Polish  vote  is  easily  controlled.  The  Poles  have  improved 
greatly  in  general  morality  since  their  first  appearance  in  Bremond. 
At  one  time,  it  is  said,  the  women  were  accustomed  to  drink  at  a 
public  bar  the  same  as  the  men,  and  even  appeared  on  the  streets  in 
an  intoxicated  condition.  In  this  regard  a  marked  change  has  taken 
place,  and  Poles  are  seldom  seen  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They 
are  honest  and  faithful  in  paving  their  debts,  and  only  borrow 
money  under  dire  necessity.  They  are  hard  workers,  and  the  only 
criticisms  the  Americans  have  to  offer  is  based  on  their  clannishness. 

CHAPEL   HILL,   WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  Washington  County,  12  miles  east  of 
Brenham,  is  the  Polish  town  of  Chapel  Hill.  Some  years  ago,  after 
the  first  settlers  had  come  in,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Rail- 
road was  built  and  the  railroad  station  was  located  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  which  now  contains  10  stores,  a  large  cotton  gin  and 
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warehouse.  The  Poles  control  the  town  and  own  practically  all  the 
land  in  the  locality.  The  farms  are  located  around  the  town  in  every 
direction. 

In  1875  three  Poles  settled  in  the  town.  Soon  after  1880  three 
American  business  men  owning  property  in  the  locality  sent  tickets 
to  the  relatives  of  these  early  settlers,  that  they,  too,  might  come  to 
Texas.  In  the  course  of  time  20  families  came.  They  were  taught  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  were  soon  able  to  pay  the  money  advanced 
for  their  tickets.  The  colony  now  numbers  120  families,  or  over  600 
persons.  A  great  majority  of  the  families  have  come  from  other 
parts  of  Texas  and  from  the  Northern  States.  Only  a  few  aside 
from  the  first  families  were  imported  directly  from  the  old  country. 
The  colony  is  growing  slowlv.  Twenty-five  new  families  have  moved 
in  from  other  localities  within  the  past  five  years,  and  the  prospect 
for  growth  is  good  as  land  is  available  and  markets  are  near  at 
hand.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  Poles  here  own  their  farms.  The  rest 
are  tenants  paying  a  share  rent.  Cotton  is  the  money  crop,  hay  and 
com  being  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  feed  tor  all  live 
stock  that  is  kept.  The  cotton  is  sold  in  Chapel  Hill  or  in  Brenham, 
ten  miles  distant. 

In  the  town  of  Chapel  Hill  there  are  4  American  families  and 
2  German  families,  the  others  being  Poles.  The  Poles  have  little 
opportunity  to  associate  with  the  Americans,  but  they  often  serve 
on  the  juries  with  them.  The  Americans,  owing  probably  to  their 
limited  number,  exert  little  influence  on  the  Poles,  but  the  Poles  have 
been  quick  to  grasp  and  seize  the  American  ideas. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  town  has  been  built  11  vears  and  the 
Poles  are  regular  attendants.  The  priest  has  charge  oi  the  parochial 
school,  in  which  100  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1909. 

The  Polish  people  in  this  locality  have  created  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, have  a  reputation  for  being  very  industrious,  and  have  been 
very  successful  m  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  grown  here. 

BRENHAM,   WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

Brenham,  in  the  southern  part  of  Washington  County,  is  the  county 
seat.  Beginning  2  miles  from  town,  and  extending  for  8  miles,  are 
found  2CS  Polish  farms,  supporting  1,000  people.  The  first  Poles 
came  to  this  locality  in  1875,  moving  eastward  from  the  Polish  colony 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Only  a  few  have  moved  in  directly  from  abroad,  the 
majority  having  migrated  from  other  localities  in  Texas. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  Poles  in  this  locality  own  their  farms.  The 
others  believe  that  they  can  make  more  money  by  renting  land  than 
by  purchasing  at  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  Here,  as  in  other  localities,  the 
Poles  by  their  thrift  and  energy  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
land  since  their  coming. 

MARCHE,  ARKANSAS. 

Near  the  small  flag  station  of  Marche,  Arkansas,  16  miles  north- 
west of  Little  Rock,  are  located  60  Polish  agricultural  families,  with 
a  total  of  nearly  300  persons. 

The  first  Polish  settlers  came  into  the  locality  about  1877,  and 
during  the  three  years  following  other  families  arrived.    They  set- 
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tied  on  railroad  land  which  at  that  time  was  selling  at  from  $3  to 
$6  per  acre.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  able  to  pay  cash,  and 
others  purchased  on  easy  terms,  a  small  amount  being  required  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  while  the  remainder  was  payable  in  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  with  6  or  8  per  cent  interest. 

The  settlers  came  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
many  occupations  were  represented  among  them.  One  of  the  first 
came  from  a  cotton  mill  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  migrated  from 
Pennsylvania,  while  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois  contributed 
a  considerable  number. 

The  land  was  not  fertile,  stones  and  treea  covered  the  surface,  and 
these  had  to  be  removed  before  crops  could  be  grown,  and  in  several 
cases  the  settlers  became  discouraged  and  deserted  the  colony  within 
a  short  time.  About  the  year  1890  a  considerable  group  migrated 
to  Oklahoma.  At  one  time,  when  the  colonv  was  at  its  largest,  it 
numbered  100  f amilies^  but  now  it  has  dwinmed  to  60  families,  and 
the  last  fainily  moved  mto  the  locality  in  1903,  coming  directly  from 
abroad. 

The  soil  in  the  locality  is  composed  of  sand  mixed  with  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  stones  and  gravel.  The  land  on  the  hills  washes  badly 
ana  as  a  whole  is  not  of  great  fertility. 

The  farms  average  about  80  acres  although  some  are  larger — 160 
acres — and  a  few  are  onlv  40  acres.  The  Polish  farms  are  all 
somewhat  remote  from  the  railroad  station,  the  nearest  being 
about  three  miles  distant.  There  are  no  groups  of  farms  or  farm- 
houses in  the  colony,  the  Polish  settlers  hieing  scattered  along 
several  highways*  In  fact  in  most  cases  the  houses  are  so  isolated 
and  the  country  is  so  wooded  and  hilly  that  it  is  impossible  to  even 
see  one  house  rrom  another.  The  land  was  originally  covered  with 
heavy  timber  and  the  settlers  experienced  great  difficulty  in  clearing 
and  preparing  it  for  cultivation.  Cotton  is  now  raised  to  some  ex- 
tent and  is  the  chief  money  crop.  The  average  yield  in  the  vicinity 
is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  bale  per  acre.  Com  and  hay  are 
raised  in  large  enough  quantities  to  feed  the  live  stock.-  Every 
farmer  has  a  garden  near  the  house  in  which  vegetables  of  many 
varieties  are  raised,  mostly  for  home  use,  although  small  quantities 
are  sold. 

Everv  farmer  has  one  or  more  cows,  and  some  dairy  products  are 
sold,  while  some  families  have  an  income  of  from  $50  to  $100  a  year 
from  their  poultry. 

The  houses,  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  hewn  oak  logs,  are 
small  one-story  buildings,  built  in  two  parts,  with  a  roof^-over 
passageway  between.  They  were  erected  by  the  settlers.  As  a  rule 
the  houses  are  whitewashed  both  inside  and  out  and  are  kept  in  a 
neat  condition,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of 
the  women  and  cnildren  spend  more  time  in  the  fields  cultivating 
the  crops  than  they  do  in  tne  houses.  Near  the  house  are  ordinarily 
one  or  two  outbuildings,  used  as  storehouses,  and  in  some  instances 
as  dairy  rooms.  The  oams  are  small,  but  sufficient  to  shelter  such 
live  stock  as  is  found  on  the  farm.  Attached  to  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  bam  is  a  small  shed,  for  sheltering  farm  wagons  and  such  ma- 
chinery and  implements  as  the  farmer  may  possess.  On  most  farms 
the  land  is  fenced. 
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The  roads  are  of  the  poorest  type,  many  of  them  being  simply  a 
clearing  in  the  woods ;  sharp  ledges  and  large  bowlders  are  frequently 
found  in  the  middle  of  roads.  These  poor  roads  undoubtedly  retard 
the  growth  of  the  colony  as  they  hamper  the  marketing  of  crops. 

All  the  Poles  own  their  farms,  some  having  small  indebtedness^ 
but  by  far  the  larger  nimiber  own  their  property  entirely  free  from 
debt.  By  clearing  the  land  and  building  houses  they  have  increased 
the  valuations  of  their  property  so  that  the  farms  which  were  origi- 
nally purchased  for  $5  or  $6  an  acre  are  now  valued  at  from  $20 
to  $30  per  acre.  As  a  rule  the  surplus  income  of  these  farmers  has 
been  invested  in  improvements,  although  some  are  known  to  have 
accounts  in  the  savmgs  banks  of  the  city.  Almost  every  farmer 
owns  a  horse  or  mule,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  are  found  on 
one  farm.  Very  little  money  is  invested  in  farm  implements  or 
house  furniture. 

During  the  early  davs  of  the  colony  some  of  the  men  found  work 
in  the  fidds  as  farm  laborers,  others  worked  in  the  woods,  liunbering, 
but  at  present  the  opportunity  for  outside  employment  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  is  small.  Farm  laborers  are  in  demand 
only  for  part  of  the  year.  The  nearest  place  where  other  than  farm 
work  is  avilable  is  Little  Rock. 

Situated  as  the  settlers  are,  away  from  everyone  else^  they  have 
little  opportunity  to  excite  race  prejudice  among  the  natives.  They 
necessarily  depend  on  themselves  for  all  amusements  and  social 
undertakings.  A  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  a  rectory  near  by 
was  built  some  years  ago.  The  colony  supports  a  resident  priest. 
There  is  also  a  parochial  school  which  in  1909  had  an  enrollment  of 
50  pupils.  There  are  in  the  settlement  75  men,  21  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  voters. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  future  of  the  colony  is  problematical. 
Few  new  families  are  added  to  it  and  it  is  said  that  the  majority  of 
the  children  are  dissatisfied  with  the  locality  and  that  many  have 
marrie*d  and  moved  elsewhere. 


STATISTICAL  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  FAMILIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  economic  history  and  present 
financial  condition  of  six  typical  families.  All  the  families  have 
been  in  the  locality  at  least  twenty  years : 

Table  64. — Economic  history  and  presenl  financial  condition  of  certain  typical  Polidi 

famUieSf  marches  Ark, 


Data  reported. 

Family  1. 

Family  2. 

Family  3. 

Family  4. 

Family  5. 

Family  «. 

Years  in  locality: 

Head 

32 

29 

29 

28 

28 

20. 

Family 

32 

27 

29 

28 

28 

20. 

Present  household  size 

Number  of  members  10  years 
or  oven 
Male 

2 

2 

8 

5 

2 

6 

5 

2 

10 

7 

6 

2 

2 

6. 
5, 

1 

1 

2. 

Fwnftle ...^. 

1 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Weaver  in 
cotton 
mill. 

•40 

3 

3 

Arkansas.. 

Cuttine 
c  0  rd 
wood. 

$50 

1 

Michigan.. 

Laborer  in 
plate 
mill. 

1500 

1 

8. 

Previous  location............. 

Michigan.. 

Laborer  in 
fDundry. 

1100 

Austria... 
Farmer... 

•40 

Illinois. 

Previoas  occupation 

Laborer  in 

Value  of  property  brtmght  to 
the  locality. 

lumber 
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Table  64. — Economic  history  and  vreaenl  financial  condition  of  certain  typical  Polish 

families,  Marche,  Ark. — Continued. 


Data  reported. 

Family  1. 

Family  2. 

FamOy  3. 

FamDy  4. 

Family  5. 

FamflyA. 

Occupation  in  locaUtj  previ- 
ous to  purchase: 

Wacesper  weak.  ...••.... 

None 

Farm    la- 
borer. 

$2.50  and 

keep. 
2         .... 

Cutting 
c  0  r  of 
wood. 

$6 

None 

Cuttine 
cord 
wood. 

$6 

Railroad 
hand. 

$9. 

Years  employed 

1 

1881 

40 

1881 

80 

1 

1882 

80 

3. 

First  land  bought: 

Date 

1877 

80 

1882 

40 

1892. 

Number  of  acres 

House  lot. 

Price 

H  0  m  e  - 
stead. 

$300 

$130  cash, 
balanc  e 
Jn  1  year, 
8   p  e  r 
cent. 

Land    aU 
untilla  - 
ble. 

None 

$200 

$25    cash, 
balance 
on  time. 

Land    aU 
untilla - 
ble. 

None 

ri^o 

Cash 

Old  house, 
barn , 
stock,;  10 
acres 
cleared. 

None 

$75 

Cash 

Land    aU 
untUla- 
Me. 

None 

$300. 

Terms 

Cash. 

Condition 

Land    all 
untilla  - 
ble. 

None 

No     im- 

Occupation until  living  could 
be  made  from  land: 
Number  of  years 

prove- 
ments. 

Bailroad 
hand. 
3. 

EaminsEB  per  day 

No^   re- 

Acres of  hmd  now  owned 

40 

120 

50 

120 

50 

80 

120 

40 

puted. 
60    pi  us 

Acren  tillable 

39 

40 

house  lot. 
50. 

Rentwl  Iftiid 

None 

2 

None 

6 

None 

6 

None 

4 

None 

2 

None. 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

3. 

Horses 

3 

1 

1 

2. 

Mules 

1 

2 

1 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land   and   im- 
provements. 
Live  stock 

%lfiOO 

$50 

$25 

$25 

$1,100 

None 

$1,100 

$2,600 

$520 

$75 

$100 

$3,195 

None 

$3,195 

$2,600 

$350 

$60 

$100 

$3,000 

None 

$3,000 

$1,600 

$275 

$60 

$60........ 

$1,875 

None 

$1,875 

$1,000 

$200 

$60 

$100 

$1,360 

None 

$1,360 

$2,500. 

$275. 

Tools  and  Implements 

Other  property 

$75. 
$60. 

Gross  value  of  all  property 

Indebtedness 

$2,000. 
None. 

Net  value  of  ail  property 

$2,900. 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS  SOLD   (AVERAGE  FOR  2  YEARS). 


Cotton 

$60 
0  40 

$375 

a  450 

25 

13 

50 

$525 
a  100 

$425 
0200 

$180 
100 

$225 

Com  and  hay 

113 

Potatoes 

24 

Dairy  produt't-s 

Poultry  products 

60 

25 

Total 

90 

913 

675 

660 

280 
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•  Produced  but  not  sold. 


CLOVER   BOTTOM,  MISSOURI. 

Clover  Bottom  is  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  Washington 
County,  Mo.,  9  miles  northwest  of  Union  and  the  same  distance 
southwest  from  Washington.  Germans  and  Poles  are  the  two  races 
which  predominate  in  the  locality,  and  although  the  Poles  came  into 
the  locality  first  the  Germans  outnumber  them  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  early  fifties  a  few  colonies  of  Polish  settlers  were  to  be  found 
in  Illinois  and  Texas,  but  it  is  said  that  because  the  lack  of  any 
established  place  of  worship  several  of  the  families  became  dissatis- 
fied and  decided  to  migrate  to  some  place  where  there  was  a  church. 
The  Germans  had  founded  colonies  all  along  the  Missouri  River  as 
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early  as  1833,  but  they  did  not  come  to  the  vicinity  of  Clover  Bot- 
tom till  the  early  sixties.  In  1859  four  Polish  families  moved  to 
the  locality  from  Pike  County,  HI.,  and  in  the  same  year  three 
families  arrived  from  Texas.  At  that  time  practically  all  of  the 
land  was  covered  with  woods  and  brush.  The  land  was  all  held  by 
a  single  individual.  Six  dollars  an  acre  was  charged,  and  as  the 
immigrants  caipe  with  little  ready  cash,  the  owner  sold  any  number 
of  acres  that  they  wished,  receiving  a  small  amount  down  and  the 
rest  on  time  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  next  year  eight  families 
came  from  Texas  and  nine  from  Russian  Poland,  having  received 
encouraging  reports  from  their  relatives  who  had  settled  there  the 
year  before.  There  are  now  thirty-six  Polish  families  in  the  settle- 
ments, numbering  200  people.  The  last  family  came  from  Poland 
twenty  years  ago,  and  only  two  of  the  original  settlers  are  now  alive, 
the  present  population  consisting  largely  of  children  of  the  settlers. 
At  present  there  is  little  to  attract  people  to  the  locality,  as  better 
land  is  to  be  had  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

After  these  settlers  had  cut  down  the  trees  and  burnt  out  the 
stumps,  they  found  that  they  had  settled  on  a  very  inferior  type  of 
soil,  which  time  has  not  improved.  The  land  on  the  hilltops  is  in- 
fertile and  the  top  soil  is  worn  very  thin.  Wheat  grows  fairly 
well  on  this  soil,  and  in  the  bottoms  com  can  be  grown  siiccessfully, 
but  on  the  whole  the  farms  in  this  area  are  not  very  productive.  The 
Poles,  however,  own  good  houses  and  are  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

The  thirty-six  families  all  own  their  farms,  the  average  farm 
being  80  acres  in  area.  Wheat  and  com  are  the  chief  crops,  and 
these  Polish  farmers  raise  crops  that  compare  favorably  witn  those 
raised  by  any  of  the  neighboring  farmers. 

A  Roman  Catholic  church  was  built  several  years  ago,  and  weekly 
services  are  conducted  by  a  priest  from  Washington.  A  parochial 
school  is  maintained,  and*  in  the  fall  of  1909  twenty-seven  Polish 
and  thirty-three  German  pupils  were  enrolled. 

Krakow,  which  is  a  little  southeast  of  Clover  Bottom,  at  one  time 
had  a  flourishing  settlement  of  Poles,  but  they  have  moved  away, 
selling  their  land  to  the  Germans,  so  that  now  only  three  Polish 
families  remain.  The  failure  of  this  colony  is  attributed  to  the 
poor  quality  of  the  land.  Owensville,  in  Gasconade  County,  the 
county  adjoining  Franklin  on  the  west,  has  a  flourishing  Polish  set- 
tlement oi  22  families,  and  a  few  from  Franklin  County  have  moved 
there,  as  the  land  is  cheaper  and  equally  as  good.  These  three  small 
towns,  containing  a  total  of  61  families,  illustrate  the  agricultural 
achievements  of  people  on  poor  land  and  without  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  Their  farming  has  been  successful,  their  crops  fair,  and, 
in  all,  they  represent  a  type  of  farmer  who  by  hard  work  have 
attained  moderate  success  under  difficulties. 
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Chapter  I. 

BOHEKIAVS  AHD  OTHER  BACES  IH  AOBICULTUKE:   OEEEBAL 

STJEVET. 

BOHEMIANS. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  Bohemians  in  agriculture  was 
confined  to  a  detailed  study  of  a  small  group  of  more  or  less  scattered 
families  on  the  Connecticut  highland  and  a  rather  general  survey  of 
the  large  and  flourishing  Bohemian  communities  in  Texas.  Bohemian 
families  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  States  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  and  in  Nebraska,  but  the  Commission's  original 
plan  to  studv  some  of  the  latter  communities  could  not  be  carried  out. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bohemian  farmers  in 
the  West  are  carrying  on  a  diversified  agriculture,  frequently  on  a 
large  scale,  that  they  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  West,  stand  on  the  same  social  and  economic  plane  as  | 
tne  better  farmers  in  the  community  of  whatever  race,  ana  in  the 
second  generation  are  no  longer  ^'foreign/'  They  are  regarded  by 
their  neighbors  in  the  same  light  as  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
farmers  and  educationally  and  socially  are  invariably  placed  above 
any  of  the  other  Slavic  races. 

Tlie  Twelfth  Census  figures  on  occupations  showed  71,389  Bohe- 
mian mide  breadwinners  of  the  first  generation  and  32,707  of  the 
second  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  It  should  be  explained  that 
the  census  classification  refers  to  persons  ''bom  in  Bonemia,"  and 
undoubtedly  the  %ures  riven  include  some,  who,  although  bom  in 
that  Rrovince,  are  not  Bohemians  by  race.  On  the  other  hand  there 
undoubtedly  are  in  the  United  States  some  Bohemians  who  were  not 
bom  in  Bohemia.  Of  the  number  mentioned  above  32  per  cent  of 
the  first  and  nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  second  generation  were  en- 
gaged in  a^culture.  These  percentages  are  lai^e  and  bear  witness 
to  the  distmctively  agricultural  character  of  the  Bohemian  popula- 
tion; taken  together,  more  than  36  per  cent  of  all  breadwinners  of  , 
Bohemian  origm  were  agriculturists  in  1900.  The  high  percentage 
of  farmers,  26.8  per  cent  of  the  first  generation,  is  noteworthy;  only 
the  Norw^ans,  with  27  per  cent,  and  the  Danes,  with  30.6  per  cent, 
riiowing  a  higher  proportion.  In  the  second  generation  the  percent- 
age of  fanners  falls  off  to  16.6  per  cent,  wmch  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  percentage  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  fanners  of  the  second 
generation.  The  percentage  of  farm  laborers  among  the  foreign-bom 
Bohemians  was  low — ^but  6.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  second  generation  more  than  twice  as  many  farm  laborers 
were  enumerated,  the  percentage  rising  from  6.2  per  cent  to  27.3 
cent.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  foreign-bom 
Bohemians  who  go  to  the  country  very  soon  buy  or  lease  land  and, 
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further,  that  the  farm  laborers  enumerated  were  frequently  children 
on  their  fathers'  farms.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  like  the  Poles, 
many  native-born  Bohemian  boys  work  on  neighboring  farms  during 
the  summer  instead  of  going  to  the  cities  to  seek  employment. 

In  the  table  below  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  distribution 
of  Bohemians  in  the  States  where  the  greatest  number  of  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  of  that  race  have  settled.  The  concentration  of 
Bi^hemian  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 
is  very  evident,  not  far  from  four-fifths  of  the  18,094  farmers  of 
the  fii^t  generation  in  the  United  States  bein^  found  in  those  States. 
Nebraska  leads  with  one-fifth  of  all  Bohemian  fanners  of  the  first 
generation,  Texas  follows  with  one-sixth.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  distribution  of 
fanners  in  a  number  of  States,  but  Iowa  showB  a  decided  increase, 
from  12.1  per  cent  in  the  first  to  20.5  per  cent  in  the  second  genera- 
tion. This  is  probably  a  legitimate  increase,  representing  a  move- 
ment of  Bohemian  young  men  to  that  State.  The  increased  num- 
ber of  farm  laborers  among  the  native-bom  has  been  noted:  the 
enumeration  showed  nearly  four-fifths  almost  equally  distributed 
among  the  five  States  above  mentioned  in  1900.  Canadian  statistics 
of  immigration  for  the  last  five  years  report  a  well-defined  migration 
of  farmers  from  the  Prairie  States  to  Canada,  and  local  Canadian 
agents  mention  Bohemians  and  other  foreigners  in  the  movement. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  movement  of  Bohemians  to 
Canada  has  assumed  significant  proportions. 

Tablb  1. — Otographieal  diitributian  of  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers  of  Bohemian 

parentage  by  States  specified,  1900. 


(Compiled  from  OocupatlODi  the  First  and  Second  OeoerAtlons  of  ImmLnuits 

Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  Vol.  28.] 
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Nebraska 

TflXW!    , 

18,  OM 

ie,985 

3,684 

2,761 

2,462 

2,197 

1.019 

774 

476 

425 

196 

1,109 

100.0 

93.9 

20.4 

16.6 

15.2 

13.6 

12.1 

5.6 

4.3 

2.6 

2.3 

1.1 

6.1 

4,428 

3,978 

933 

818 

479 

648 

457 

205 

145 

183 

70 

40 

450 

100.0 

89.8 

21.1 

18.5 

10.8 

14.6 

10.3 

4.6 

3.3 

4.1 

1.6 

.9 

10.2 

4,961 

4,689 

793 

538 

865 

640 

1,017 

384 

225 

92 

73 

62 

2.727 

100.0 
94.5 
16.0 

ia8 

17.4 
12.9 
20.5 
7.7 
4.5 
1.9 
1.5 
1.2 
5.5 

8,928 

8,370 

1,588 

1,328 

1,331 

1,411 

1,378 

523 

429 

176 

110 

101 

558 

100.O 
«3.8 
17.7 
14.9 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

14.9 
15.8 
U.4 

ICanq^S. ....,.., 

6.9 

South  DakoU.... 
North  Dakota.... 

Oklahoma 

If  Ichiean. ....... 

4.8 
2.0 
1.2 
1.1 

All  other  States 

6w3 

It  is  seen  that  in  1900  Texas  reported  2,999  Bohemian  farmers  of 
the  first  generation  and  538  of  the  second  generation,  including  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  all  Bohemian  (male)  farmers  in  the  United  otates. 
In  1909  agents  of  the  Commission  visited  30  Bohemian  settlements  in 
12  coimties  of  Texas  and  estimated  in  the  setUements  yisited  S|269 
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Bohemian  farm  families,  including  a  few  families  who  Uve  in  small 
rural  villages.  There  are  several  other  Bohemian  rural  settlements 
in  the  State,  but  those  visited  contain  the  bulk  of  the  Bohemian 
farmers  in  the  Southwest.  The  earliest  settlements  in  Texas  were 
made  in  Fayette  County  early  in  the  fifties,  where  there  are  now 
9  townships  that  report  groups  of  Bohemians  on  farms.  The  estab-' 
lishment  of  colonies  or  settlements  continued  through  the  seventies 
and  up  to  1885.  In  the  counties  visited  only  t&ee  settlements 
of  recent  establishment  were  found,  1898, 1906,  and  1909,  respectively; 
all  three  are  small  conimunities,  the  largest  having  a  population  of 
30  families,  and  all  are  in  the  most  southerly  coimties,  in  tne  Browns* 
ville  trucking  district. 

None  of  the  Texas  colonies  are  large,  the  most  populous  being  one . 
of  400  families  in  McLennan  county.  In  all  the  colonies  there  are 
farmers  who  came  to  Texas  with  their  parents  when  small  children; 
there  are  also  youn^  farmers  of  the  second  generation.  The  settle- 
ments are  now  growmg  from  within,  and  so  tnoroughlv  American  are 
most  of  them  that  no  one  speaks  of  these  farmers  as  foreigners"  or 
immigrants.  Since  1890  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  abroad  to  the 
older  settlements  has  been  smaU.  There  nas,  however,  been  an  in- 
creased Bohemian  inmiigration  to  Texas  since  1905.  The  breaking 
up  of  lai^ge  cattle  ranches  has  put  many  acres  of  fertile  land  on  the 
market  m  small  tracts,  and  foreigners  of  several  races  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  farms.  Just  how  many 
Bohemians  have  purcnased  land  or  become  .tenant  farmers  within  the 
last  decade  there  is  no  ready  means  of  ascertaining,  but  immigrant 
agents,  Bohemian  periodical,  and  farm  papers  spe^  of  numbers  of 
Bohemians  and  some  Poles  coming  into  Texas  recently.  The  Bohe- 
mians now  settling,  not  only  in  Texas  but  in  other  States,  are  men 
with  more  money  than  the  arrivals  of  three  decades  or  more  ago. 
They  need  more  capital  to  start  with  but  they  are  more  inunediately 
successful  than  those  who  came  when  the  whole  Southwest  was  wild 
and  untilled. 

The  Texas  Bohemians  have  engaged  in  several  lines  of  apiculture, 
but  nearly  all  have  had  somethmg  to  do  with  cotton  raising.  In 
contrast  to  the  native  Texans,  the  Bohemians,  like  the  Germans  and 
Poles^  raise  sufficient  produce  on  their  cotton  farms  to  sustain  their 
famihes  and  their  work  stock,  and  by  this  means  lessen  their  store 
accounts.  As  is  usual  in  cotton  districts  tenancy  is  common  in  almost 
all  settlements.  Among  the  Bohemians  three  classes  of  fanners  are ; 
tenants  on  cotton  farms:  (1)  The  recent  arrivals  in  the  locality  who : 
have  not  sufficient  monev  to  buy  land;  (2)  the  young  men  of  the 
second  generation  who  either  Uve  at  home  with  their  parents  and  rent 
small  acreages  of  cotton  land,  or  young  farmers  who  are  launching  out 
for  themselves.  Both  these  classes  are  tenants  temporarily  only,  and  \ 
intend  to  purchase  farms  as  soon  as  sufficient  monev  has  been  accu- 
mulated. If  the  crops  are  poor,  cotton  low,  or  land  high  in  price,  it 
may  be  severid  years l>ef ore  the  farmer  emerges  from  the  tenant  class; 
(3)  there  are  a  number  of  permanent  tenants,  or  perhaps  '' crop- 
pers [' — the  marginal  farmers,  who^  because  of  lack  of  thrift  or  skill  or 
ambition^  do  not  rise  to  the  owning  class.  The  tenants  are  some- 
times migratory,  moving  from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  neigh- 
borhood or  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  in  the  hope  of  finding 
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better  land  or  securing  more  favorable  terms  of  tenure.  This  class 
/comprises  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  farm  operators.  There 
may  be  some  few  permanent  tenants  of  the  better  sort  who  believe 
it  more  profitable  to  remain  tenants  than  to  buy  land,  but  th&  larger 
number  may  be  classified  as  above. 

In  the  Bohemian  communities  in  rural  Texas  there  is  noticeable  an 
almost  inevitable  shift  that  takes  place  in  the  rural  population  when 
old  improved  land,  valued  at  high  rates,  b  situated  within  migrating 
distance  of  equally  fertile  wild  land  on  sale  at  a  low  price.  The 
movement  of  Bohemians  to  lands  in  the  northern,  western,  or  south- 
em  parts  of  Texas  is  a  significant  illustration  of  this  population  shift. 
The  old  settlers  are  selling  out  at  good  prices  and  buymg  more  land 
elsewhere.  Frequently  the  childreh  move  with  them.  Sometimes 
they  move  in  groups,  sometimes  singly,  but  they  are  likely  to  settle 
in  eroups  in  the  **ranhandle"  or  in  western  Texas  and  start  a  new 
Bohemian  town.  These  movers  are  well-to-do  practical  farmers  and 
will  make  process  much  more  rapidly  than  they  did  when  they  came 
direct  from  Bohemia  and  settled  on  their  first  purchases.  The 
Bohemian  is  thoroughly  respected  as  a  farmer.  Perhaps  he  rises 
socially  less  rapidly  tnan  his  German  neighbor — for  the  (jermans  who 
early  settled  on  Texas  farms  were  supenor  men — but  he  stands  very 
well  commercially  and  as  a  citizen  and  farmer.  That  the  second 
generation  is  assimilating  rapidly  is  indicated  by  the  intermarriages, 
which  are  now  becoming  rather  frequent  occurrences,  not  only 
between  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  but  also  between  the  Bohe- 
mians and  native  Americans.  The  Bohemians  are  faithful  supporters 
of  schools  and  churches;  very  few  are  illiterate;  almost  none  of  the 
second  generation  over  10  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read  and  write 
English.  The  young  women  are  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the 
young  men  not  on  farms  engage  largely  in  clerical  pursuits,  for 
except  on  farms  there  are  few  Bohemian  manual  laborers. 

The  aspect  of  a  Bohemian  agricultural  commimity  is  usually  pre- 
possessing. Nearly  all  the  land — and  the  Bohemians  own  some 
of  the  finest  black,  waxy  soil  in  Texas — is  in  cultivation;  grain,  hay, 
and  pasture  fields  are  mterspersed  with  cotton  areas;  many  of  the 
farms  are  fenced,  and  the  fannhouses  and  outbuildings  that  line  the 
roads  look  neat,  well  built,  and  comfortable.  In  some  places,  where 
the  boll  weevil  has  ravaged  the  cotton  fields  for  years,  there  is  oiscour- 
agement,  but  the  Bohemians  are  among  the  first  to  substitute  a  still 
more  diversified  agriculture  for  the  one-crop  cotton  system,  which 
they  had  already  modified  to  some  extent.  More  than  this,  they  are 
beginning  to  combat  the  weevil  successfully  with  careful,  early  cul- 
tivation and  quick-maturing  plants. 

It  is  of  interest  that  most  of  the  Bohemians  in  Texas  have  con- 
tinued to  be  farmers.  Some  small  towns  have  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  settlements,  but  the  number  of  industries  or  commercial  enter- 
prises in  which  Bohemians  engage  is  few.  The  grocery  store,  saloon, 
cotton  gin,  blacksmith  shop,  and  grist  mill  are  likely  to  be  tne  prin- 
dpal  Bohemian  enterprises  in  the  foreign  colonies  later  described. 
Tne  old  settlers  remain  farmers  and  the  young  are  moving  away 
much  less  commonly  than  the  native-bom  of  most  foreign  rural  com- 
munities. The  aggregate  of  incumbrances  on  Bohemian  farms  is  not 
large.    Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  have  been  out  of 
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debt  for  many  years.  They  are  likely  to  invest  their  savings  in  addi-* 
tional  land  or  improvements  on  the  old  farm.  The  state  banks, 
numerous  throughout  the  black-soil  belt  of  Texas,  have  many  Bo- 
hemian depositors.  Man^,  too,  are  lending  money  to  their  neigh- 
bors, a  practice  common  m  prosperous  western  farm  neighborhoods. 
Financially  the  Bohemians  have  a  good  rating  among  business  men 
and  bankers. 

As  previously  stated,  none  of  the  Bohemian  farm  settlements  in 
Nebraska  were  included  in  the  Commission's  investigations.  Reports 
from  various  sources,  however,  assert  that  there  are  no  better,  more 
intelligent,  or  more  prosperous  farmers  in  Nebraska  than  the  Bo- 
hemians. There  is  still  a  small  influx  of  immi^ants  to  that  State, 
but  the  greater  growth  is  apparently  from  within  the  colonies  estab- 
lished some  decades  ago.  in  certam  lar^e  ^oups  AmericanizaXion 
has  been  so  complete  tnat  scarcely  a  distinctively  foreign  character- 
istic is  to  be  found. 

BOHEMIANS   IN  THE   EAST. 

The  accoimt  of  the  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  on  the  Connecticut 
hills  deals  with  the  financial  problems  and  the  conditions  of  agri- 
cultiu'e  among  immigrant  settlers  on  the  worn-out  ridg^es  east  of  the 
Coimecticut  River.  Most  of  the  Bohemians  here  typify  the  move- 
ment of  foreigners  from  industrial  establishments,  where  they  have 
been  able  to  save  a  little  capital,  to  the  riu'al  districts.  If  they  have 
remained  in  the  cities  long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with  the  currents 
of  American  life  and  thought,  to  learn  something  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, of  business  and  of  industry,  but  not  long  enough  to  become 
so  attached  to  the  life  of  the  city  that  there  will  always  be  a  harking 
back  and  a  longing  for  the  urban  comforts  left  behind,  then  the 
period  of  industnal  labor  which  fills  in  the  hiatus  between  the  arrival 
of  the  immigrant  in  America  and  the  comparative  isolation  on  a  farm 
is  valuable;  otherwise,  the  term  in  industry  is  likely  te  disqualify  the 
foreigner  for  rural  life.  In  any  event,  the  comparatively  few  Bo- 
hemians in  Connecticut  are  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  on  the 
infertile  (worn  out)  soil  on  which  they  are  settled.  The  immigrants 
who  have  settled  in  this  locality  w&re  led  to  do  so  by  advertisements 
in  Bohemian  papers  and  the  solicitation  of  real-estate  agents.  They 
have  come  singly  or  by  twos  and  threes  within  a  few  years.  Naturally 
th^  settlement  of  a  first  farmer  serves  as  a  nucleus  aroimd  which 
others  gather.  The  settlement  of  a  few  foreigners  gives  the  real-estate 
dealer  a  talking  point,  and  he  finds  it  easy  to  seU  farms  lying  near 
the  land  owned  by  the  purchasers'  countrymen. 

The  salient  facts  presented  below  are  not  reassuring;  the  farmers 
who  furnished  them  were  not  optimistic.     They  can  scarcely  be  called 

fuoneers,  for  they  are  buying  old  homesteads  on, traveled  roads  not 
ar  from  small  villages,  within  easy  communication  of  lai^e  cities, 
and  but  a  few  miles  from  a  railroad.  The  city  resident  buying  a 
coimtry  estate  would  select  just  such  a  location.  But  in  respect  of 
quality  of  land  and  ability  to  develop  a  seJf-sufficingagriculture,  the 
pioneer  on  virgin  soil  b  more  favorably  situated.  The  obstacles  to 
successful  a^culture  on  these  old  New  England  farms  are  several — 
the  necessity  of  feeding  the  soil  before  it  wiU  produce,  the  small  acre- 
age adapted  te  cultivated  crops,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  specialized 
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commercial  crop  in  order  to  supply  money  for  current  expenses,  and 
the  practical  impossibility  of  raising  and  mai^eting  such  a  crop  with 
pront  owin^  both  to  inadequacy  of  marketing  facilities  and  to  lack 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  produce  such  crops. 
There  is  much  discouragement  in  the  outlook;  there  have  been  some 
desertions,  and  there  are  few  but  real-estate  speculators  who  are 
prospering.  Some  of  the  conditions  are  inevitable,  but  there  are 
other  obstacles,  such  as  the  exploitation  of  the  newcomer  by  real- 
estate  agents,  buying  of  unimproved  but  untimbered  tracts,  settle- 
ment in  locations  remote  from  villages  and  railroads,  and  ignorance 
of  intensive  methods  of  cultiure  that  mi^ht  have  been  avoided  and 
probablv  will  be  by  later  arrivals.  Agricultural  knowledge  can  be 
and  will  be  acquired,  but  it  will  take  a  lon^  time  to  overcome  the 
verv  grave  handicap  of  a  poor  natural  location. 

These  Bohemians  seemed  to  be  unusually  capable,  but  most  of  them 
were  credulous  and  knew  little  of  land  values  except  real-estate  prices  in 
New  York  City.  Many  of  them  bought  land  from  their  own  country- 
men and  were  unsuspicious  of  fraud.  Most  paid  a  large  percentage 
of  the  purchase  price  in  cash  and  moved  at  once,  the '  'st<K;k  and  tools  " 
procured  with  tne  farm  being  the  incentive  to  an  immediate  removal 
to  the  farms.  Few  f oimd  it  possible  to  make  a  living  at  once,  and 
many  still  supplement  their  mcomes  by  industrial  earnings.  The 
Bohemians  sustain  an  excellent  reputation  both  as  neighbors  and  as 
farmers.  They  are  intelligent  and,  in  general,  ambitious.  If  they 
once  succeed  m  getting  a  foothold  on  the  soil  and  begin  to  enjoy 
prosperity  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  prove  a  valuable  accre- 
tion to  the  rural  population  of  Connecticut,  fiut  the  chances  are  not 
in  favor  of  success  in  agriculture  in  the  localities  where  they  have 
settled.  There  are  too  many  obstacles  to  contend  with  and  too 
great  permanently  adverse  physical  conditions.  All  in  all,  few  rural 
colonies  were  visited  whose  members  appeared  more  intelligent  or 
more  prosperous  than  some  of  the  Bohemian  communities  in  Texas. 
In  the  Northwest — ^Wisconsin,  for  instance — Bohemians  are  reputed 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  average  farmers  of  any  race  of  the  same  gener- 
ation farming  imder  similar  conditions.  The  old  settlements  in 
Wisconsin  have  attained  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 

THE   SLOVAKS. 

There  are  a  few  Slovak  farmers  in  New  England,  a  very  small  num- 
ber in  Pennsylvania  and  Vii^inia,  a  colony  of  50  families  in  Arisansas, 
and  perha{)s  a  few  small  scattered  groups  in  other  States,  but  the 
aggregate  is  not  large.  Popular  reports  of  the  presence  of  lar^e 
numbers  of  Slovak  farmers  are  apparently  greatly  exaggerate. 
The  Slovaks  seem  to  be  industrial  laoorers  rather  than  fanners.  In 
a  general  way  they  differ  little  from  the  Polish  rural  settlers.  The 
account  of  the  50  farm  families  at  Slovaktown,  near  Stuttgart^  Ark., 
presented  elsewhere,'  deals  rather  summarily  with  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  there,  and  is  probably  typical  of  Slovak  f armere  elsewhere. 

There  seems  to  be  little  movement  of  Slovaks  either  directly  from 
abroad  or  from  industrial  pursuits  to  agriculture.     The  Slovaks  in 

a  See  p.  425. 
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Connecticut  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  Bohemians,  but 
their  settlement  in  that  State  was  begun  very  recently  and  can  not 
fairly  be  contrasted  with  either  Bohemiui  or  native  New  England 
agriculture.  All  of  those  interviewed  in  Connecticut  had  been 
engaged  in  some  form  of  day  labor  inunediately  previous  to  settlement 
in  the  rural  conmiunity.  The  account  of  Slovaktown,  Ark.,  tells  that 
a  whole  group  was  recruited  by  a  colonization  company  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  The  colony  is  but  fifteen  years 
old,  and  while  the  settlement  is  to  all  appearances  successful,  very 
few  additions  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  The  comparative 
isolation  of  the  colony  may  have  had  an  adverse  influence  on  its 
development.  This  is  the  only  colony  of  Slovaks  of  any  importance 
in  the  States  visited  by  agents  of  the  Commission. 

MAOTABS. 

Only  two  groups  of  Ma^jrar  farmers  were  found — one  settlement  of 
five  or  six  mniiies  in  New  York,  where  they  have  just  begun  to 
establish  themselves,  and  a  few  famihes  in  Louisiana.  Here  and 
there  a  Ma^ar  fanner  is  found  in  a  Polish  settlement,  and  not  infre- 

?[uently  a  Lithuanian,  Slovak,  Russian,  or  Hungarian  moves  into  a 
arming  section  with  a  group  of  Polish  farmers.  The  few  members 
of  these  races  soon  become  lost  in  the  general  mass  of  Poles,  by 
which  name  they  are  likely  to  be  known.  The  Magyars  are  not 
engaging  in  agriculture  to  any  extent  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

JAPANESE. 

The  discussion  of  the  Japanese  in  Texas  comprehends  practically 
the  entire  number  of  that  race  engaged  in  agriculture  in  that  State. 
The  Commission's  report  on  Japanese  and  other  immi^ant  races  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rockv  Mountain  States  '  deals  m  detail  with 
the  character  of  their  agriculture  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
bv  far  the  greater  number  of  Japanese  in  agriculture  are  reported. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Japanese  agriculture  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Texas  and  Florida,  where  there  are  perhaps  20  adult  mdfes  who  have 
taken  up  pineapple  and  truck  raismg  with  rather  doubtful  results, 
and  some  laborers  in  sugar-beet  fields  m  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  a  few 
in  Michigan.  The  si^nmcant  facts  of  Japanese  agriculture  east  of  the 
Rockies  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Texas. 

The  Japanese  in  Florida  are  raising  pineapples  and  vegetables, 
while  those  in  Texas  are  engaged  in  capitalistic  or  specialized  agri- 
culture— rice,  fruit  growing,  trucking,  nurseries.  Most  have  invested 
comparatively  large  amounts  of  capital  in  their  enterprises,  from 
which  they  have  not  yet  reaUzed  corresponding  large  net  returns. 
Their  gross  incomes  may  lead  to  a  false  impression  of  economic 
progress  unless  the  comparatively  heavy  capital  investment  and  the 
expenses  for  labor  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  side,  the 
recency  of  their  settlement  in  Texas  must  be  considered,  the  fact  that 
the  land,  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  the  methods  of  marketing 
are  in  moat  instances  new  to  them,  that  they  are  largely  single  men, 
or  married  men  whose  wives  are  still  in  Japan.    So  far  as  ol^erved, 

•  Reporta  of  the  Immigration  Commiaflion,  Yob.  2a-26. 
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the  Japanese  fann  proprietors  are  unusually  intelligent;  some  are  agri- 
cultural students  and  experts  in  particular  lines  of  agriculture  or 
related  subjects.  A  numl>Br  have  been  business  men  in  Japan.  They 
very  soon  learn  the  English  language  and  American  methods. 

POBTUGUESE. 

The  Portuguese  farmers  are  discussed  in  the  report  on  immigrants 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States  previously  referred 
to,  while  this  voliune  deals  only  with  a  settlement  of  tms  race  at 
Portsmouth,  R.  L,  in  connection  with  which  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  and  distribution  of  Portuguese  in  the  United  States  is  given. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  in  tne  East  is  found  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  in  a  very  limited  area,  the  Portuguese  headquar- 
ters being  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  white  Portuguese  immigration, 
which  comes  largely  from  the  Azores,  is  not  large,  but  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  islands  is  relatively  important.  The  total 
Portuguese  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June,  1910,  was  7,657. 
this  number  including  both  the  white  Portuguese  from  the  maimana 
and  the  Azores  and  the  dark-skinned  immigrants  from  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  islands  whence  they  come  are  agricultural,  but  densely 
populated,  so  that  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  is  really  an 
overflow  caused  by  economic  conditions. 

The  dark-skinned  Portuguese  are  either  seasonal  agricultural 
laborers  or  dock  hands.     The  white  Portuguese  become  farm  laborers, 

{general  laborers,  mill  hands,  and  farmers.  As  farmers  and  farm 
aborers  the  white  Portuguese  fill  an  iniportant  place  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  southwestern  New  England.  They  make  steady,  reliable, 
efficient  farm  hands  and  farmers.  Just  how  many  are  engaged  in 
farming  for  themselves  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately, 
but  all  along  the  "Cape,"  from  Providence^  R.  I.,  to  Provincetown. 
Mass.,  they  are  operating  small  farms  which  they  have  purchased 
or  rented. 

The  potato  growers  in  Rhode  Island  are  in  part  tenants^  in  part 
owners  of  the  land  they  operate.  While  they  are  industnous  and 
energetic,  they  are  able,  to  outcompete  their  native  New  England 
neighbors,  chiefly  because  they  have  a  lower  standard  of  life.  At 
any  rate,  they  supply  practically  all  the  agricultural  labor  on  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  and  by  buying  or  leasing  the  farms  from 
native  owners  they  have  been  supplanting  the  original  American 
farmers. 


Chaptbb  n. 
BOHEMIAB  BTJBAL  SETTLEMEirTS  IE  TEXAS. 


INTBODUOTION* 

According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1900,  Texas  stood  four- 
teenth in  the  list  of  States  in  total  number  of  foreign-bom  inhabitants. 
At  the  time  of  the  census  179,357  foreign-bom  persons  were  found  in 
Texas,  or  5.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  or  an  average  of  6,251 
foreign-bom  to  every  100,000  native-bom.  The  following  table 
presents  figures  for  the  foreign-bom  population  distributed  according 
to  principS  countries  of  birth  and  mcludes  only  the  countries  from 
which  the  greatest  number  of  ahens  come: 

Table  2. — Foreign-horn  population  of  Texas. 
ICompUed  from  United  States  Censtis  Beporta.] 


Country. 


Nombtf 
ot  foreign- 
bom. 


Austria.. 
Bohemia. 
England. 
Germany 
Ireland.. 


6,870 
9,240 
8,213 
48,295 
6,178 


Percent 
of  foreign- 
bom. 


3.8 
5.2 
4.6 
26.9 
3.4 


Country. 


Number 

krf 
bora. 


Italy... 
Mexico. 
Russia. 
Sweden 


floreign-of 


3,042 

71,062 

2,369 

4,388 


Percent 
foreign- 
bom. 


2.3 

39.« 

1.3 

2.4 


From  this  statement  it  is  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  foreigners  come  from  Mexico.  Germany  ranks  second.  Many 
thriving,  long-established  German  settlements  are  to  be  found  in 
Tesas.  The  JBohemians  rank  third  in  order^  contributing  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population.  The  following  table  shows 
the  counties  where  the  Bohemians  were  inost  numerous  according 
to  the  census  of  1900.  Only  counties  which  showed  100  or  more 
Bohemians  are  here  enumerated,  although  86  counties  had  anywhere 
from  1  to  90  and  over  125  counties  had  none  reported. 

Table  3. — Foreign-bom  Bohemian  population  in  Texas,  by  countiei  reporting  more  than 

100  persons  of  such  race^  1900, 

[Compiled  from  United  States  Census  Reports.] 


Oounty. 


Austin... 
Bastrop. 

BeU 

Braxos... 
Burleson 
Colorado. 
Dewltt.. 

Ellis 

Fayette.. 
Qonzales. 


Number 
of  Bohe- 
mians. 


(P 


z 


8TI 
172 
210 
223 
.V594 
298 
123 
281 
2,203 
116 


® 


Total 
foreign- 
born. 


3,254 
1,518 
1,245 
1,403 
1,466 
2,176 

725 
6,933 
2,600 


County. 


HIU 

Lavjica 

McLennan. 

Milan 

WaUer 

Wharton.. 
Williamson 

Total 


Number 
of  Bohe- 


126 
(3^835 
399 
240 
106 
202 
403 


8,413 


Total 

foreign- 

born. 


6,076 
2,74t 
1,678 
675 
1,4BB 
8,533 


39,760 
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Scattered  as  they  are  over  80  counties  it  is  hard  to  give  the  exact, 

or  even  approximate,  number  of  Bohemians  in  Texas  to-day.    It  is 

]  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  now,  at  least,  between  20,000 

/  and  48^000  persons  of  Bohemian  birth  or  desceiit  in  that  State. 

Accordu^  to  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  InuniCTation, 

/IOO2I89  Bohemians  and  Moravians  were  admitted  to  the  United  States 

during^  the  fiscal  ^ears  1899  to  1910,  inclusive.    Of  this  number  7,563 

gave  Texas  as  their  destination. 

For  the  most  part  the  Bohemians  have  settled  east  of  the  97th 
meridian,  in  the  coimties  of  Fayette,  Lavaca,  Austin.  Burleson, 
and  Williamson.  However,  the  land  in  that  region  is  slowly  being 
purchased  and  a  few  Bohemians  have  moved  westward  into  the 
panhandle  region  of  the  State,  settling  in  the  county  of  Scurry.  The 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad  passes  within  10  miles  of  the  southern  boimd- 
ary  of  the  countv,  but  these  Bohemians  have  left  the  railroad  and 
shifted  northward  to  the  middle  of  the  county,  settling  in  the  towns 
of  Hermleigh  and  Pyron.  In  this  way  they  are  settling  in  new 
country,  preparing  the  land  and  foUovrmg  the  customs  established 
by  their  forefathers  fifty  years  ago.  A  few  Bohemians  are  found  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Texas,  but  no  colony  or  settlement  has 
yet  been  established.  In  Texas  the  largest  percentage  of  the  Bohe- 
mian population  is  found  on  farms. 
;  The  farms  owned  by  the  Bohemians  vary  in  size  from  40  to  1,000 
'  acres,  the  average,  however,  being  about  100  acres.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  cotton  farmers,  situated  on  some  of  the  best  cotton 
land  in  the  State.  As  a  rule,  too,  they  have  their  owa  vegetable 
gardens  which  supply  their  personal  wants,  and  when  there  is  an 
abimdance  of  vegetables  they  bring  them  into  the  towns  for  sale. 

HISTOBT  OF  THB  SETTLEMENTS. 

In  Burleson  County  deeds  of  property  are  said  to  have  been  given 
/  to  Bohemians  as  early  as  1835.  However,  the  first  real  Bohemian 
settlement  that  is  now  in  existence  in  the  coimty  was  not  established 
until  1871.  The  first  colonies  now  in  existence  were  settled  in  Fay- 
ette in  1853;  Praha,  1855;  Dubina,  1856;  and  Felsburg,  1856.  In 
each  of  these  places  a  few  families  started  the  colony  without  any 
direct  effort  at  colonization.  In  some  instances  tiie  Bohemians  have 
come  to  the  locality  so  poor  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  work  a 
few  years  on  rented  land  before  having  money  to  buy  land  of  their 
own.  In  other  cases  they^  were  unable  to  pay  cash  and  so  paid  only 
a  small  amount  down,  giving  notes  for  the  remainder  with  a  low  rate 
of  interest. 

The  climate  of  Bohemia  is  healthy,  mild  in  the  valley^  and  cold  in 
the  moimtains.  ^  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  especially  by  the  upper 
Elbe,  and  the  chief  products  are  cereals,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  hops, 
flax,  and  fruit.  The  grain  of  Bohemia  is  excellent  and  on  account  of 
ihe  large  areas  devoted  to  agriculture  it  is  probable  that  a  majority 
of  the  Bohemians  that  have  come  to  America  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  agriculture  at  home,  and  this  fact  accounts  in  part  for 
the  success  attained  by  this  race  on  farms  in  the  West  ana  South- 
west.    In  Texas  the  number  of  farmers  has  increased  year  by  year 
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and  the  farms  have  increased  in  valuation  through  the  improvements 
made  by  the  Bohemians.  The  settlers  farm  intelligently,  using 
improved  implements  and  methods  of  cultivation,  their  crops  are 
well  cultivated,  they  keep  a  large  amount  of  live  stock,  and  give  much 
care  to  their  farming. 

A  large  part  of  the  Bohemians  in  Texas  own  their  property,  and  of 
that  number  the  great  majority  have  their  property  free  from  debt. 
Of  course  many  of  them  came  without  sumcient  runds  with  which 
to  purchase  property  inmiediately  on  their  arrival,  but  good  locali- 
ties, favorable  crops,  and  ability  for  hard  work  for  which  the  Bohe- 
mian families  are  noted  insurecl  the  early  success  of  the  settlers. 

The  first  houses  of  the  earlier  settlers  were  usually  two-room  build- 
ings made  of  hewn  logs  with  the  cracks  cemented,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing whitewashed  both  inside  and  out.  Prosperity  and  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  families  led  to  the  erection  of  frame  dwellings,  some  two 
stories  high  containing  six  or  eight  rooms.  These  were  painted  and 
comfortably  furnished.  With  the  development  of  the  house  came  a 
correspondmg  improvement  of  land,  an  enlargement  of  the  area  tilla- 
ble, and  increase  in  the  Uve  stock  kept  on  the  farm.  As  the  towns 
have  grown  banks  have  been  established,  and  the  Bohemians  have 
aided  them  by  depositing  their  earnings  and  by  buying  shares.  Some 
Bohemians  have  entered  mercantile  pursuits,  erecting  small  stores 
and  handling  a  wide  variety  of  commodities. 

The  Commission  was  unaole  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
numerous  Bohemian  settlements  in  Texas,  but  a  brief  description  is 
given  in  the  following  pages  of  the  conditions  attending  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  pnncipal  colonies.  The  location,  date  of  settle- 
ment, and  estimated  population  of  the  Bohemian  communities  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  table 
accounts  for  a  total  of  16,505  Bohemians,  approximately  36  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  Bohemian  population  for  the  entire  State. 

Tablb  4. — Partial  litt  of  Bohemian  settUmerUs  m  Texai,  with  date  of  settlement  and 

ettimated  population. 


County. 


Austin... 
Austin... 
Brazos... 
Burieson. 
Burieson. 
Colorado. 
Colorado. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Fayette.. 
Lavaca.. 
I^avaca.. 
Lavaca.. 
Lavaoa.. 


Name  of  town. 


Frydek 

Industry 

Brvan 

rald\*-ell 

Frenstat 

Frelsburg 

Weimar 

Cistern 

Plum 

Bartons  Creek 

Dubina 

Fayetteville... 

La  Grange 

Praha. 

Schulenburg.. 

Warren  ton 

Hallettsville.. 

Moulton 

Shiner 

Sweethome... 


Date  of 

Number 

aetUe- 

of  flaml- 

ment. 

Ues. 

1871 

70 

1^0 

35 
125 

1870 

40 

1885 

90 

1856 

20 

(^) 

120 

1884 

50 

{') 

25 

(•) 

70 

1856 

120 

1853 

•  200 

1856 

100 

W 

200 

l«) 

36 

1880 

30 

(0 

100 

1876 

150 

1880 

300 

1872 

60 

Estimated 
populatloo. 


??2 

600 
250 
450 
100 
526 
250 
100 
800 
600 

1,000 
500 

1,000 
200 
175 
iOO 
700 

1,800 
400 


a  Between  1860  and  1860. 
h  Between  1880  and  1880. 
•  Not  reported. 


*  Between  1850  and  1850. 

•  Between  1870  and  1879. 
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Table  i.^Partial  lift  of  Bohemian  $eUlemerU$  in  Texoi,  wUh  date  of  seUlemetU  and 

estimated  population— Coniimied, 


County. 


31 

lAvaca 

MeLemun.. 

NiMOM. . .  .  . . 

Itotaglo 

Victoria.... 

WashingtoD 

Willlamaon. 

WUUanuon. 

WUIIamaoii. 


Name  of  town 


Wied 

Worthing 

Wtst 

Corpiu  Oiristl 

St-Mary 

SohUtoiTille... 

LaUum 

Corn  mil 

Granger 

Taylor 


Date  of 

Nomber 

aetUe- 

of  f  aml- 

ment. 

llea. 

1870 

ISO 

iseo 

125 

1874 

400 

1906 

30 

1909 

6 

1898 

80 

1^ 

13 
100 

1881 

325 

1878 

280 

Bitimatod 
popolation. 


700 

600 

1,900 

200 

30 

160 

60 

600 

1,200 

1,200 


aNotrH>orto(L 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  movement  of  Bohemians  to 
Texas  nas  been  in  progress  since  the  early  fifties.  However,  many  of 
the  settlements  formed  since  1890  are  the  result  of  a  shift  in  popiila- 
tion  from  the  older  colonies.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Bonemian 
communities  in  the  State  is  found  in  Fayette  County. 


VATBTTB  COUNTY. 


/ 


Fayette  Coimty  is  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  central  Texad, 
about  80  miles  northwest  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  is  German,  or  native-bom  Americans  of  German  par- 
entage. Next  comes  tne  Negro,  followed  by  the  Bohemian,  then  the 
older  American  stock.  Occasionally  a  Mexican  is  seen.  However, 
'this  county  is  noted  for  its  Grerman  and  Bohemian  population,  the 
older  Americans  being  in  such  small  numbers  that  m  some  towns 
their  population  is  negligible. 

The  census  of  1900  shows  the  total  population  of  the  county  to  be 
36,542,  with  a  foreign-bom  population  or  6,933,  or  19  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Of  the  foreign  population,  the  majority  are  from  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Austria,  1,242,  or  18  per  cent;  Bohemia,  2,203,  or  32 
per  cent;  Germany,  3,055,  or  44  per  c^nt. 

The  firat  white  settlers  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  Fayette  County 
about  1822  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  Kiver.  They 
came  mostly  from  the  Southern  States,  many  from  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.  Almost  siniultaneously  with  the  first  settlers  from  the 
United  States  a  considerable  number  of  Crermans  settled  in  the 
county.  Soon  after  1850  Bohemian  settlers  came  in  and  settled  in  the 
towns  of  Dubina,  Fayetteville,  and  La  Grange. 

Praha,  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Fayette  County,  is 
jOne  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  State.  The  first  Bohemians  came 
I  soon  after  1850,  and  in  1868  they  were  numerous  enough  to  erect  a 
!  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  colony  grew  slowly  at  tne  start  and 
up  to  1901,  when  the  number  of  families  were  over  350,  the  growth  had 
been  steady.  But  about  that  time  many  of  the  Bohemians  became 
dissatisfied,  the  crops  were  not  paying,  and  a  constant  influx  of  immi- 
grants from  other  countries  kept  land  values  up,  so  that  the  dissatis- 
fied owners  could  sell  without  loss.  From  1901  to  date  many  have 
sold  their  farms  and  moved  to  WiUisimson,  Jones,  and  Scurry  coun- 
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ties,  where  fairly  productive  land  could  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 
This  moyement  has  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  Bohemian  population, 
until  there  are  now  (1909)  only  200  famiUes,  numbering  about  900  to 
1,050  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  one  man  who  owns  a 
general  country  store,  all  are  farmers  and  90  per  cent  own  the  farms 
tiiev  operate. 

^hulenburg  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
countj  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  At  one  time  this  was  a 
pronunent  Bohemian  town,  but  of  late  years  i^^an}^  have  moved  away, 
BO  that  now  only  35  families  are  left.  Two  are  in  business  and  tine 
remaining  are  farmers,  25  of  whom  own  their  farms.  Warrenton  is 
situated  in  the  north-central  part  of  Fayette  County  at  some  distance 
from  the  railroad.  Accordiiig  to  the  CathoUc  priest  the  first  Bohe- 
mians came  into  the  town  in  1880.  In  1886  the  first  Catholic  church 
was  dedicated  with  85  famiUes  in  the  congregation.  The  invasion 
of  the  boll  weevil  caused  many  of  these  famihes  to  sell  their  farms 
and  move  northward,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  30  families,  and 
these  are  settled  from  3  to  6  miles  from  town.  Twenty  own  their 
farms  and  the  remaining  10  rent  land. 

Cistern  is  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie  re^on  of  Fayette  County, 
12  miles  northwest  of  Flatonia,  its  nearest  railroad  station  and  post- 
office.  The  census  of  1900  credits  the  town  with  a  population  of 
78,  but  in  the  past  ten  years  the  town  has  probably  gained  300  per 
cent  in  population.  The  first  Bohemians  came  into  the  town  about 
1884,  moving  in  from  Bartons  Creek.  There  are  now  50  Bohemian 
families,  80  per  cent  of  whom  own  their  farms;  the  remaining ,20  per 
cent  are  renters.  Cotton  is  the  chief  crop  and  it  finds  a  ready  market 
in  Flatonia.  Not  over  10  new  famiUes  have  moved  into  the  com- 
munity from  Europe  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  majority 
having  lived  in  other  localities  in  the  United  States  immediately 
following  their  immigration. 

The  town  of  Dubina  lies  14  miles  south  of  Lagrange,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fertile  black  prairie  land  of  the  county.  Its  nearest  poet- 
office  and  railroad  is  at  Weimar,  about  6  miles  distant.  This  town 
iB  truly  Bohemian,  even  to  the  name,  which  in  English,  means  ''oak 
grove.  The  place  was  named  by  the  early  Bohemians  who  came  to 
the  locaUty  in  1856.  The  first  group  of  immigrants  was  composed 
of  13  families  from  various  parts  of  Austria,  who  met  at  Bremen,  and 
after  thirteen  weeks  landed  m  Galveston,  making  their  way  from  there 
up  a  navigable  creek  to  Houston,  from  which  point  they  traveled  in 
ox  wagons  to  Dubina. 

In  the  early  sixties  another  group  of  15  families,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  fnenda  among  the  first  group,  were  added  to  the  colony. 
In  1870  a  third  party  came  with  20  families.  They  completed  the 
immigration  of  large  parties  of  Bohemians,  and  during  the  remaining 
years  the  numbers  have  been  small,  single  famiUes  coming  in  at  a 
time.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  no  direct  immigration  from  Austria, 
the  increase  being  due  largely  to  Bohemians  moving  in  from  other 
localities.  There  are  now  120  Bohemian  families,  75  per  cent  of  them 
owning  their  farms,  the  remaining  25  per  cent  renting. 

FayetteviQe  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
about  12  miles  east  from  Lagrange,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ana 
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Texas  Railroad.  The  Americans  settled  in  the  locality  in  1847;  a 
few  years  later  the  Germans  moved  in,  and  in  1853  the  Bohemians 
came.  During  the  ten  years  following  the  first  influx  of  Bohemians 
the  town  ^ew  rapidly.  At  present  there  are  about  200  families 
in  the  locality*  With  the  growth  of  the  Bohemian  population  and  the 
similar  increase  in  the  number  of  Germans  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  American  population,  who,  with  the  advent  of  the 
immigrants,  found  good  opportunities  to  sell  their  land  at  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  cost.  The  original  Bohemian  settlers  brought  very 
little  money  to  the  locality  and  at  first  operated  the  land  on  shares; 
in  fact,  in  the  earlier  years  the  land  was  all  divided  into  large  plan- 
tations and  the  owners  were  not  disposed  to  sell,  as  they  were  able  to 
cultivate  their  property  successfully  with  the  aid  of  slaves.  Later, 
however,  some  of  the  large  plantations  were  subdivided  into  small 
farms,  and  many  of  the  Bohemian  settlers  became  landowners. 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  few  of  the  Bohemians  have  disposed 
of  their  noldings  at  good  prices  and  migrated  to  other  sections  of 
the  State,  many  of  them  to  the  ''panhandle,"  where  new  land  was 
available. 

Lagrange,  the  county  seat  of  Fayette  Ciounty.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  locaUty.  It  was  settled  soon  after  1820  by 
settlers  from  Tennessee,  who  named  the  town  after  their  home  in  the 
North.  The  land  in  the  locality  is  rich,  much  of  it  being  the  bottom 
land  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  town  is  on  the  line  of  two  railroads — 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Pacific, 
these  roads  affording  ample  opportunity  for  shipment  of  crops.  There 
are  almost  a  himdred  Bohemian  families  in  the  locality,  but  most  of 
the  population  is  German. 

The  land  in  Fayette  County  is  fertile  and  well  drained,  with  sufficient 
rainfall  and  agreeable  climate.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product.  Com 
is  raised  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  feed  the  herds  of  live  stock  that 
are  found  on  the  farms.  Peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  thrive  well  in 
the  locahty,  and  almost  every  variety  of  vegetaUe  that  is  adapted  to 
the  region  is  produced  by  the  Bohemians.  The  farms  vary  in  size 
from  40  to  300  acres.  The  majority  of  the  farmhouses  are  frame 
structures  of  medium  size  and  usually  are  painted.  The  bams  and 
sheds  are  well  built  and  apparently  in  good  repair. 

Throughout  the  locality  are  numerous  small  gins  to  which  the 
Bohemians  draw  their  cotton.  After  it  is  ^innecT  it  is  usually  sold 
to  local  buyers.  There  is  believed  to  be  little  need  of  cooperative 
associations,  although  it  is  argued  by  some  that  if  the  farmers  were 
organized  they  would  be  able  to  secure  their  fertilizer  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  perhaps,  by  lumping  their  cotton,  attract  buyers  from  the 
large  cities,  instead  of  selling  to  small  local  dealers,  and  perhaps  gain 
a  slight  advantage  in  price.  The  railroad  facihties  of  the  county 
are  excellent,  and  few  or  the  towns  are  located  more  than  10  miles 
from  a  railroad.  Thus,  shipping  points  for  the  farm  products  are 
within  easy  reach,  and  this  has  oeen  an  inducement  to  settlement.. 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  Central  Railroaas,  with  several  branch  lines,  traverse 
the  county. 
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Next  in  importance  to  Fayette  County  in  the  number  of  Bohemian 
settlers  is  Lavaca  County,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  east  Texas 
and  joining  Fayette  on  the  north.  Lavaca  Coimty  was  originally 
a  part  of  Gonzales  County,  but  in  1846  territory  was  cut  off  from  Gon- 
Z8ues  and  a  new  county  was  formed.  Duriiig  the  following  decade 
German  and  Bohemian  settlers  came  from  Fayette  County  to  the 
north  of  Lavaca,  while  others  came  direct  from  Europe,  and  settled 
there.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the  county  a  population  of  28,121, 
and  a  f orei^  popxilation  of  5,076,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Tms  foreign  population  is  divided  as  follows :  Austria,  22  per 
cent;  Bohemia,  36  per  cent;  Germany,  32  per  cent;  while  the  remain- 
ing 10  per  cent  is  divided  among  25  other  countries.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  last  decade  the  percentage  of  Bohemians  in  the  total 
foreign-bom  population  has  increased. 

The  Bohemian  towns  of  greatest  importance  in  Lavaca  County  are 
Hallettsville,  Moulton,  Shiner,  Sweethome,  Wied,  and  Worthington. 
Hallettsville  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  is  the 
countv  seat.  One  hundred  farms  owned  by  Bohemians  are  f  oimd  in  the 
neigh Dorhood.  The  first  settlers  came  shortly  before  1880,  and  since 
that  time  other  families  have  moved  in  from  neighboring  localities. 
This  town  is  a  center  of  importance  to  the  Bojiiemians  in  the  county, 
and  they  come  there  frequently  to  transact  business.  In  the  town  is 
one  newspaper  published  by  a  Bohemian  in  his  native  language. 
Three  general  merchandise  stores  and  two  saloons  ai'e  owned  by  these 
people.  Bohemians,  it  is  said,  prefer  to  trade  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Moulton  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coimty,  10  miles 
above  Shiner,  on  tibe  San  Antonio  ana  Aransas  Pass  Railroad. 
The  soil  in  the  locality  is  the  Houston  black  clay,  and  the  Bohemians 
have  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town.  The  first  Bohemians 
moved  in  during  1876,  and  now  over  150  Bohenaian  families  are 
reported.  Very  few  came  from  the  old  country  direct  to  the  pres- 
ent locaUty.  the  majority  moving  in  from  other  sections  of  Texas. 

Shiner  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  Lavaca  Countv,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively new  town,  having  its  origin  in  1888,  when  tne  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  was  built  through  the  county.  With  the 
building  of  the  railroad  came  a  rapid  development  of  the  country,  and 
among  the  first  settlers  to  come  was  a  Bohemian  family  from  the  town 
of  Schulenburg.  From  that  date  until  the  present  time  Bohemians 
have  moved  in  from  Fayette  and  adjoining  counties,  and  elsewhere, 
until  there  are  now  300  families,  numbering  about  1,800  inhabitants. 
Fifteen  years  ago  only  two  farms  were  owned  by  Bohemians,  but  now 
over  200  are  land  owners,  while  the  remainder  rent  land  on  the  cash 
patient  system.  • 

Wied  is  situated  midway  between  Shiner  and  Hallettsville,  and  is 
about  10  miles  north  of  Yoakum.  The  land  in  this  locality  is  mostly 
of  the  Houston  black  clay  type.  In  1870  three  Bohemian  families 
were  to  be  foimd  in  the  town,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are 
about  150  families  of  this  race  in  the  vicinity.  Some  have  moved 
from  adjoining  coimties,  others,  especially  in  earlier  vears,  came 
direct  from  Eiurope*  The  Bohemians  are  said  to  be  the  oest  farmers 
in  the  region. 
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Worthington,  7  miles  west  of  Hallettsyille,  Was  settled  in  1860  by 
6  Bohemian  families,  who  came  from  Moravia  and  were  tenant  farm- 
ers for  several  years.  In  1868  these  families  purchased  farms,  and 
at  this  time  a  small  movement  of  Bohemian  f anulies  from  snrroundinj^ 
coimties  settled  in  this  locality.  At  present  the  town  has  approxi- 
mately 125  Bohemian  families,  but  nearly  three-fourths  of  this  num- 
ber are  composed  entirelv  of  American-bom  Bohemians  and  the 
community  is  largely  a  settlement  of  the  second  generation. 

Sweethome  is  m  the  southern  part  of  Lavaca  County,  on  the  rail- 
road. Near  the  town  the  majority  of  the  land  ia  of  the  Houston 
black  clay  type.  The  first  Bohemians  settlers  came  in  1 872.  There  are 
now  60  ibobemian  families,  all  owning  cotton  farms,  in  this  locality. 
In  Lavaca  County,  as  in  Fayette  County,  cotton  ia  the  principal  crop, 
idthough  sorghimi  is  produced  to  some  extent,  and  com  and  hay 
are  grown  in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  the  live  stock.  Excellent 
grazmg  lands  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  coimty,  and  a  number 
of  the  Bohemians  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  for  natural  pasturage  and  raise  nerds  of  beef  cattle  for  the 
market.  Large  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  home  consimiption. 

AUSTIN  COUNTY. 

Austin  Coimty  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  bjr  Washington  County,  on  tne  south  by  Wharton  and 
Colorado  Coimties,  on  the  east  by  Waller  and  Fortbent  Counties,  and 
on  the  west  by  Fiiyette  County.  It  ia  in  what  might  be  callea  the 
Bohemian  area  of  Texas.  According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  popu- 
lation of  this  coimty  was  20,676;  the  total  foreign-bom  was  3,254, 
or  15.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  (Annans  lead  in  the 
percentage  of  foreign-bom,  contributing  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
population,  the  Bohemians  rank  next,  with  26  per  cent,  and  tne 
remainiu^  14  per  cent  includes  23  other  nationalities.  The  towns 
having  the  largest  number  of  Bohemians  are  Frydek  and  Lidustry. 
The  county,  for  the  most  part,  is  composed  of  rich  land,  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  loam.  Farming  is  the  chief  industry,  and  cotton, 
com,  and  poultry  products  are  produced  in  lai^  quantities.  Hie 
Oulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  passes  tnrough  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad 
from  east  to  west.  These  two  roads  furnish  ample  means  of  trans- 
portation for  all  the  produce  raised  in  the  county. 

The  settlement  of  Frydek  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  country.  This  is  a  purely  Bohe- 
mian settlement,  with  the  farmsteads  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  first  Bohemians  moved  to  the  region  from  Fayette  County 
during  the  year  1871,  and  there  was  a  gradual  increase  until  in  1909 
the  numberhad  reached  70  families,  of  about  350  persons.  The  major- 
ity of  them  came  from  other  parts  of  Texas,  simply  in  search  of  new 
land  that  was  productive  and  cheap.  Some  oi  the  present  settlers 
came  directly  from  Europe,  at  the  solicitation  of  friends  or  relatives, 
but  no  other  direct  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  immigration  into 
the  locaUty.  When  the  first  settlers  came  land  could  be  purchased 
f«>r  S3  to  S5  per  acre,  but  now  it  is  worth  $30  to  $50.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  Bohemians  operate  their  own  f armS|  and  the  remainder 
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rent  10  to  40  acres  per  jear.  Cotton  is  the  chief  crop,  although 
many  of  the  farmers  raise  com  and  hay  for  their  stock  and  pota- 
toes to  be  shipped  northward.  A  ntmiber  of  the  Bohemians  raise 
poultry  for  profit  and  a  few  raise  beef  cattle. 

Another  Bohemian  conununity  in  Austin  County  is  centered  about 
Industry,  located  midway  between  New  Ulm  on  the  south  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county.  It  is  12  miles  from  New  Ulm,  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  The  Germans  came  to  the  locality  first,  and 
have  always  had  the  majority  in  numbers.  Shortly  after  1860  the 
first  Bohemians  moved  in  from  Cat  Springs.  At  one  time  this  was  a 
thriving  Bohemian  settlement,  but  oi  late  years  many  families  have 
moved  away  in  search  of  cheaper  land,  so  that  now  only  35  families 
remain.  In  1908  alone  fifteen  families  left  the  colony.  At  present 
28  of  the  Bohemians  own  their  farms  and  7  rent.  Tne  land  in  the 
locality  is  poor  and  very  sandy,  although  there  are  occasional  patches 
of  black  loam.  Cotton  is  the  chief  crop,  and  only  enough  hay  and 
com  are  raised  to  feed  the  live  stock  that  is  kept  on  the  mrms. 

BRAZOS  COUNTT. 

Brazos  County  Hes  north  of  Burleson  County,  and  is  trian^lar  in 
shape.  Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1900  the  total  population  was 
18,859,  and  the  foreign-bom  population  was  1,403,  or  7  percent  of  the 
total.  The  foreign*TOm  are  divided  as  follows:  Austrians,  9  per  cent; 
Bohemians,  16  percent;  Germans,  17  percent;  Italians,  39  per  cent; 
all  other  races,  19  per  cent.  The  Bohemians  have  one  important 
settlement  in  the  county,  at  Bryan. 

Besides  the  large  Italian  population  at  Bryan,  70  Bohemian  fami- 
lies reside  near  town,  and  about  125  families  are  found  in  the  entire 
county.  As  was  noted  in  the  report  on  the  Italians  in  Bryan,  the 
Italians  occupy  all  the  rich  bottom  land  of  the  Brazos  River,  while 
the  Bohemians  are  settled  on  the  uplands  or  prairie  land.  This  land 
produces  fair  crops  of  com,  hay,  and  cotton,  out  during  dry  seasons 
it  is  not  as  productive  as  the  bottom  land. 

The  first  Bohemians  moved  into  the  locality  in  1870,  coming  from 
Burleson  County.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  Catholic  church  in 
Burleson  County  at  the  time,  while  at  Bryan  religious  services  were 
held  once  a  month,  is  said  to  have  influenced  this  movement.  About 
60  per  cent  of  the  Buohemians  in  the  locality  own  their  farms;  some 
rent  from  10  to  25  acres  "on shares"  for  one-half  or  two-fifths  of  the 
cotton  crop.  The  majority  of  the  non-owners,  however,  are  tenants 
who  j>ay  S3  per  acre  per  year  for  their  cotton  land.  The  size  of  the 
farms  owned  Dy  the  Bohemians  varies  from  20  to  600  acres.  Most  of 
the  land  is  tillable,  and  lar^e  areas  are  in  cotton,  as  that  is  the  chief 
money  crop.  The  farm  buildings  and  houses  are  built  of  wood  and 
neatly  painted,  and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  be  better  maintained 
than  those  owned  by  the  Italians.  The  Bohemians  are  situated  near 
town,  to  which  they  haul  their  cotton  and  other  produce  and  sell  to 
local  buvers.  A  number  of  them  deposit  their  money  in  the  banks  of 
Bryan,  out  many  have  invested  their  savings  in  new  lands,  some  hav- 
ing increased  their  original  holdings  four  or  five  fold.  Whenever 
aBohemian  purchases  a  place  he  mcreases  its  value  by  improving 
the  buildings  or  cultivating  the  land.  Practically  none  of  them  send 
money  abroad  at  present,  although  much  was  sent  when  they  first 
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came  to  the  locality.  A  few  Bohemians  have  gone  into  business  in 
town,  and  as  a  rule  the  Bohemians  patronize  the  merchants  of  their 
own  race. 

The  Bohemians  and  Poles  attend  the  same  Roman  Catholic  church, 
whereas  the  Italians  have  one  of  their  own.  In  the  Bohemian  church 
both  English  and  Bohemian  are  used.  The  former  is  the  prevaiUng 
language,  however,  for  it  is  understood  by  most  of  the  older  settlers, 
whue  the  younger  generation  prefers  it  to  the  native  ton^e  of  their 

{>arents.  It  is  said  that  the  roles  in  this  community  differ  widely 
rom  the  Bohemians  in  this  respect.  At  school  the  Bohemians  are 
much  more  faithful  in  attendance  than  the  Italians,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  being  excellent  pupils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  economic  history  and  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  5  typical  Bohemian  families.  It  is  seen  that  in  all 
cases  the  present  owners  of  land  started  by  renting  25  or  30  acres,  at 
an  average  rental  of  $3  per  acre;  later  they  purchased  land,  and  in 
many  cases  increased  the  acreage  of  their  farms  after  a  few  years. 
In  most  cases  the  produce  raised  and  sold  is  not  large;  however,  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  produce  is  largely  profit,  as  they  can 
subsist  very  largely  on  the  vegetables,  poultry,  and  milk  produced 
for  house  consmnption. 

Tablb  5. — Economic  history  and  present  financial  condition  of  five  typical  Bohemian 
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BURLESON   COUNTY. 


Burleson  County  is  located  just  north  of  Fayette  County,  and  it 
adjoins  Brazos  County  on  the  west.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  594,  or  about  33  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  population,  were 
Bohemians.  The  largest  percentage  of  the  Bohemians  is  found  in 
the  towns  of  Caldwell,  tne  county  seat,  and  Frenstat.  The  tax 
collector  estimated  that  in  1909  there  were  500  Bohemian  families 
or  families  of  Bohemian  descent  in  the  county,  numbering  between 
2,500  and  3,000  persons.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians 
own  their  farms  and  the  rest  are  renters.  The  school  census  for  1909 
divides  the  children  of  the  countv  into  the  following  races:  American, 
1,168;  Bohemian  descent,  614;  (jerman  descent,  421;  Italian  descent, 
105;  total,  2,308. 

Caldwell  is  located  in  the  middle  of  Burleson  County  on  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Situated  as  it  is  and  being  the 
county  scat,  the  majority  of  the  business  of  the  county  is  done 
through  this  town,  the  population  of  which  in  1900  was  1,535.     Hie 
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Bohemians  and  Germans  are  in  the  majority  in  town,  and  they  are 
^adually  acquiring  additional  property  not  only  in  Caldwell,  but 
throughout  the  coui^ty.  Around  the  town  there  are  about  40  families 
of  Bohemians,  numbering  about  260  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
own  the  farms  on  which  they  live.  According  to  some  of  the  county 
officials  deeds  bearing  typical  Bohemian  names  are  recorded  as  far 
back  as  1835.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Bohemians  in  Texas  twenty  jrears  earlier  than  the  settle- 
ment in  Fayette  County.  However,  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  these  early  deeds  were  executed  to  Oermans,  as  it  is  known  that 
a  few  Crermans  were  in  Texas  even  earlier  than  this. 

In  1870  three  Bohemians  from  Milan  County,  which  is  just  north 
of  Burleson  County,  came  through  Caldwell  in  search  of  cheap  land, 
and  as  a  result  seven  families  moved  to  the  locality  during  the  next 
year.  From  this  small  beginning  the  colony  has^aduaUy  grown  until 
it  has  reached  its  present  size.  These  nrst  Bohemians  purchased 
farm  varying  in  size  from  50  to  125  acres,  paying  about  $2  per  acre 
for  the  land.  As  a  rule  they  were  only  able  to  pay  $25  to  $50 
down  and  ^ave  notes  for  the  remainder  of  the  purcnase  price  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  The  land  w^  mostly  cleared  and  ready  for 
cultivation,  but  there  were  no  fences  or  buildings. 

Frenstat  is  located  about  8  miles  south  of  Caldwell  and  the  same 
distance  west  of  Lyons.  From  there  a  rural  free  delivery  route  rui^ 
through  a  large  part  of  the  settlement.  Four  Bohemian  families 
came  to  the  focality  in  1885  from  other  parts  of  Texas.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  90  Bohemian  families,  80 
per  cent  of  the  number  owning  their  farms,  the  rest  renting  small 
areas  for  cotton. 

The  principal  crop  in  Burieson  County  is  cotton,  of  which  the  farmers 
average  at  least  one-half  bide  to  the  acre.  Tms  gives  them  a  fair 
profit  which,  added  to  the  com  and  hay  that  they  produce,  makes 
farming  in  the  locality  profitable.  All  the  Bohemians  raise  poultry 
and  Uve  stock  and  sbme  of  the  best  farmers  sell  in  excess  of  $100 
worth  of  these  two  products  annually. 

COLORADO  COUNTY. 

Colorado  County  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  east  Texas, 
in  the  third  tier  of  counties  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Austin  County 
adjoins  it  on  the  north,  Lavaca  on  the  south,  Fayette  on  the  west, 
and  Wharton  on  the  east.  In  1900  the  county  had  a  total  popula- 
tion of  23,203,  and  a  total  foreign  population  of  2,176  or  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Of  this  number  24  per  cent  were  bom  in 
Austria,  15  per  cent  in  Bohemia,  45  per  cent  in  Gerinany,  and  16 
per  cent  were  natives  of  23  other  countries,  so  that  a  wide  variety  of 
nationalities  are  represented  among  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
people.  Frelsburff  and  Weimar  are  the  Bohemian  centers  of  the 
county.  The  land  throughout  the  county  is  rather  pjoor,  consisting 
largely  of  sand  or  a  sandy  loam.  Cotton  is  the  chief  crop  of  the 
county  'and  the  Bohemians  are  among  the  most  successful  planters. 

Frelsburg  is  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
10  miles  southwest  of  New  Ulm,  its  nearest  railroad  station.  The 
Germans  first  settled  there,  coining  as  early  as  1835,  and  many  of 
them  fought  in  the  Mexican  war.     The  Bohemians  came  about  1856 
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from  other  parts  of  Texas.  A  few  of  the  earlier  Bohemians  moved 
there  simply  to  be  near  a  church,  as  Roman  Catholic  priests  used  to 
pass  through  the  town  at  regular  intervals  as  earlj  as  1842.  During 
the  past  fineen  vears  no  Bohemians  have  moved  m  and  many  have 
moved  away  to  better  lands,  so  that  now  the  parish  priest  reports  only 
20  Bohemian  f amiUes  in  his  congregation. 

Weimar  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  countv  close  to  the 
boundary  Une  and  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  ^  The  Bohe- 
mians moved  into  this  town  from  Fayette  County  during  the  late 
eighties,  and  they  now  number  120  famiUes  and  about  525  people. 
About  35  famiUes  came  direct  from  the  old  country;  the  remainder 
have  moved  from  other  counties. 

Practically  all  the  Bohemians  in  Colorado  County  are  farmers, 
and  over  66  per  cent  of  them  own  their  farms,  while  the  others  rent 
land  paying  money  rent.  Cotton  is  the  main  crop.  Four  Bohemains 
are  in  busmess  in  Weimar  and  they  secure  most  of  the  Bohemian 
trade. 

m'lsnnan  couktt. 

McLennan  County  is  located  in  the  black  prairie  belt  of  east-cen- 
tral Texas.  The  clunate  is,  as  a  rule,  mild  and  agreeable  during  the 
entire  vear.  The  rainfall  is  distributed  rather  evenly  throughout  the 
year,  but  is  most  abundant  during  the  spring  months  or  ^win^ 
season,  when  it  is  most  needed.  Tne  winters  are  usually  mild  and 
open.  The  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  springy  is 
March  9  and  the  wrst  in  the  fall  is  November  15,  giving  a  growing 
season  of  a  litUe  over  eight  months.  The  Houston  black  clay,  locally 
laiown  as  ''black  waxy  prairie  land"  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
soils  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  of  the  Bohemians  have  grown 
rich  from  the  farms  in  the  vicinity.  According  to  the  census  of  1900 
McLennan  Coimty  had  a  total  population  or  59,772.  The  city  of 
Waco,  with  the  population  of  31,924,  increases  the  population  of  the 
county  to  a  great  extent.  In  spite  of  the  large  population  of  the 
county  the  total  foreign  population  is  relatively  small,  being  2,741  or 
8  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  foreign  population  was 
divided  as  follows:  Germans,  37  per  cent;  Bohemians,  14  per  cent; 
and  49  per  cent  was  divided  among  26  different  nationaUties. 

The  cnief  town  in  the  county  as  far  as  the  Bohemian  population 
is  concerned  is  West,  located  m  the  extreme  northern  parL  in  the 
black  waxy  land  belt,  and  just  outside  the  dry  area.  The  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Kailroad  passes  through  the  town  and  affords 
the  farmers  excellent  shipping  facilities.  In  1874  three'  families  of 
Bohemians  moved  into  tne  locality,  coming  from  the  counties  far- 
ther south.  At  that  time  nine  sections  of  rich  prairie  land  were 
placed  upon  the  market  for  $2  to  $3  per  acre,  and  Bohemian  home- 
seekers  m  considerable  numbers  made  purchases  there.  After  the 
first  groups  had  settled  many  other  Bohemians  be^an  to  drift  in,  and 
in  recent  years  the  boll  weevil  has  been  so  destructive  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Washington  and  Fayette  that  many  of  the  Bohemian  cotton 
raisers  have  sought  land  in  the  vicinity  of  West,  20  families  coming 
within  the  last  four  years.  There  are  now  400  Bohemian  families  in 
the  town,  with  a  total  of  about  1,900  individuals.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  Bohemians  own  their  farms  and  the  remainder  are  tenants. 
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Some  of  these  tenants  pay  S5  to  $6  per  acre  per  year  for  cotton  land, 
while  others  work  ^'on  shares/'  This  tenant  class,  as  a  rule,  desires 
to  buy  land,  but  the  present  land  values  in  the  vicinity  are  so  idgh 
that  when  in  a  position  to  purchase  the'tenant  farmers  usually  move 
to  other  locaUties  In  1907  ten  families  of  tenants  moved  westward, 
where,  rich  land  was  reported  as  selling  at  a  verj  low  figiire.  Only 
occasionally,  however,  aoes  a  landowning  Bohenuan  sell  his  farm  and 
move  elsewhere. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  20  to  300  acres,  though  the  general 
average  is  about  75  acres.  Cotton  is  the  money  crop,  but  com,  oats, 
and  hay  are  produced  to  some  extent  and  find  a  ready  market  at 
Waco.  Some  fruit  is  also  raised,  and  occasionally  a  Bohemian  raises 
vegetables  for  the  Waco  market.  The  black  prairie  land  is  able  to 
produce  almost  any  variety  of  crop;  hence  the  farmers  can  devote 
their  land  to  any  product  which  may  be  in  demand.  A  few  of  the 
Bohemians  raise  cattle  for  the  market,  and  this  has  proved  a  profitable 
industry  of  late  years. 

The  Bohemians  are  desirous  to  own  land,  and  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  notable  tendency  on  their  part  to  help  one  another  to  pur- 
chase farms.  They  are  spoken  of  as  being  very  thrifty,  many  having 
bank  accounts,  and  when  they  borrow  monev  at  the  bank  they  are 
very  prompt  in  paying  the  interest.  Although  there  is  ample  oppor- 
timity  for  outside  employment  in  West  and  Waco,  few  Bohemian  men 
or  women  are  found  either  in  the  factories  or  employed  as  servants. 
By  working  on  the  farms  the  younger  generation  afford  help  to  their 
parents,  who  are  reluctant  to  let  them  go  into  the  cities.  A  row  Bohe- 
mians are  in  business  in  town  and  all  are  prosperous. 

HUSOES  OOUNTT. 

Nueces  Coimty  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Texas  and 
its  eastern  boundary  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1900  the 
coimty  had  a  total  population  of  10,439  and  a  foreign  population  of 
2,339,  or  22  per  cent.  Mexicans,  however,  constituted  84  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-born  population,  and  at  that  time  no  Bohemians  had 
settled  as  far  south  as  this  point.  Recently,  however,  a  small  Bohe- 
mian colony  has  been  estabUshed  near  Corpus  Christi,  probably  the 
most  southerly  point  in  Texas  reached  by  people  of  this  race.  The 
first  Bohemians  came  into  this  locality  in  1906,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  30  other  families  have  purchased  small  farms  in  the  vicinity 
and  gone  into  cotton  and  vegetable  growing.  All  had  been  located 
in  other  parts  of  Texas,  but  were  attracted  to  Nueces  County  by  the 
cheaper  land  and  the  market  faciUties.  They  have  been"  here  so 
short  a  time  that  little  can  be  said  about  them,  except  that  they  are  as 
successful  as  the  average  American  farmer.  The  Americans  seem  to 
feel  that  the  tendency  of  the  Bohemian  to  come  into  the  locality  is 
a  decided  benefit,  as  it  will  help  them  to  open  up  for  sale  large 
tracts  of  land  that  are  now  lying  idle. 

REFUGIO  COUNTY. 

Refugio  Countv  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Texas, 
within  20  miles  of  the  Gtiif  of  Mexico.  In  1900  but  few  settlers  were 
found  in  the  county,  as  the  census  of  that  date  shows  a  total  popu- 
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lation  of  onlj  1;641  and  a  foreign  population  of  215,  three-fourths 
of  whom  were  Mexicans,  There  were  a  few  Germans  and  some  of 
other  nationalities,  but  no  Bohemians.  Since  1900  some  new  settle- 
ments have  been  lormed.  Among  these  new  settlements  is  one  at 
St.  Mary,  which  in  1909  consisted  of  6  Bohemian  families.  St.  Mary 
is  located  on  the  Gulf  and  is  12  miles  from  Hillsboro,  the  nearest 
railroad  point.  The  Bohemians  came  into  this  locality  from  Schul^i- 
berg  and  bought  land.     They  are  general  farmers. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY. 

Victoria  County  is  directly  south  of  Lavaca  County,  and  is  within  40 
miles  of  the  Guli.  The  desire  for  new  land  influenced  some  of  the 
Bohemians  of  Lavaca  County  to  move  southward,  and  rather  recently 
30  families  have  founded  a  town  named  SchiUerville.  This  town 
is  somewhat  isolated;  the  nearest  post-office  and  railroad  being  at 
De  Costa,  cdthough  a  rural  free-delivery  route  supplies  the  settle- 
ment from  Victoria.  The  Bohemians  came  to  the  locality  about 
1898,  moving  in  from  neighboring  counties. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Washington  County,  situated  just  north  of  Austin  County,  is 
strongly  &erman  in  population.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the 
county  a  total  population  of  32,931  and  a  foreign  population  of  4,260, 
of  which  77  per  cent  were  born  in  Germany,  wliile  2  per  cent  came 
from  Bohemia.  Thirteen  Bohemian  cotton  farmers  reside  at  Latium, 
a  small  town  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

Williamson  County  is  located  just  north  of  Travis  County  and  is 
within  20  miles  of  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  census  of 
1900  gives  the  total  populatioti  of  the  county  as  38,072,  and  a  foreign 
population  of  3,533,  or  9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Germans  predom- 
inated and  the  Bohemians  comprised  only  11  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  at  that  time,  but  within  the  past  ten  years  many  new 
Bohemian  families  have  moved  into  the  county  and  at  present  there 
are  three  large  settlements  of  this  race  located  at  Com  Hill,  Granger, 
and  Taylor.  The  two  last  named  are  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ana 
Texas  Kailroad,  but  the  first  town  is  away  from  all  means  of 
transportation. 

The  climate  of  the  locality  is  very  mild.  Warm  weather  begins 
in  Marc^  and  lasts  until  November.  The  oppressiveness  of  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  south  winds  that  prevail 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  seems  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature, making  the  winters  warmer  and  the  summers  cooler. 
During  January  and  February  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are 
frequently  experienced,  called  "northers.''  These  cold  waves  come 
from  the  north,  causing  the  temperature  to  drop  many  degrees  in  a 
few  hours.  There  is  usuallv  sumcient  rainfall  for  the  production  of 
the  crops  grown,  although  they  often  suffer  from  drought  in  summer. 
The  Bohemians  are  located  principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  near  the  towns  of  Com  Hill,  Granger,  and  Taylor,  where  the 
land  is  richer  and  the  transportation  facilities  are  the  best. 
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Com  Hill  is  in  the  north  centrd  part  of  Williamson  County,  10 
miles  west  of  Bartlett,  its  nearest  railroad  station.  There  are  100 
Bohemian  families  near  the  town,  the  first,  families  having  come  as 
early  as  1879.  At  present  about  50  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians  are 
landowners  and  a  similar  per  cent  are  renters.  Prior  to  coming  to 
the  United  States  the  majority  were  farmers  in  Moravia  ana  on 
arrival  in  Texas  they  settled  in  the  southern  coimties;  then,  as  the 
northern  counties  became  more  thickly  populated,  they  moved 
northward  and  a  few  came  to  this  town.  Tne  Bohemian  children 
for  the  most  part  attend  the  parochid  school,  which  had  90  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1909. 

Granger  is  located  m  the  northern  part  of  Williamson  County  on 
the  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  When  this 
road  was  built  through  the  locality  in  1881  there  were  7  Bohemian 
families  that  had  drifted  in  from  neighboring  counties  within  the 
three  or  four  years  prior  to  that  tmie.  In  1882  the  town  was 
incorporated  and  received  its  present  name.  There  are  now  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  225  families,  numbering  1,200  inhabitants. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  this  nmnber  own  cotton  farms,  and  they  make  a 
great  success  of  cotton  raising.  In  addition  40  Bohemian  fami- 
nes live  in  town  and  23  business  houses  are  owned  by  them.  There 
are  two  Bohemian  societies  and  two  churches.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  a  resident  priest  and  about  130  families  in  the  congregation. 
The  parochial  school  had  115  pupils  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1909. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  local  church  of  the  Evang^ical  Union  of  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brothers  was  establish^  at  Granger.  This 
organization  now  owns  a  church  building  and  about  95  f  ammes  belong 
to  the  con^ega>tion.  In  the  church  school  47  children  were  enrolled 
last  fall.  When  the  Bohemians  first  came  to  this  vicinity  land  could 
be  purchased  for  $6  per  acre,  but  through  the  building  of  the  railroad 
ana  the  successful  larming  that  has  developed  thffl'e  the  best  land 
has  now  risen  in  value  at  least  $50  per  acre. 

Taylor  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Williamson  County  and 
is  a  commercial  center  for  that  part  of  the  county,  as  two  railroads, 
the  l^Iissouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Intemationid  and  Great 
Northern,  pass  through  the  town.  The  present  population  of  the 
town  is  alx)ut  5,000,  composed  of  Americans,  Germans,  Swedes,  Bohe- 
mians, Mexicans,  and  a  few  Swiss.  The  Bohemians  number  approxi- 
mately 1,200.  The  first  Bohemians  moved  into  the  locality  about 
1878,  coming  from  Fayette  County.  These  first  settlers  each  bought 
40  or  80  acres  of  land  at  $2  to  $5  per  acre,  many  of  them  paymg 
cash,  and  some  a  small  amount  down  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as 
they  were  able.  In  Europe  the  majority  had  been  farmers,  and  prior 
to  settling  in  this  town  many  of  them  had  been  cotton  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  Texas.  Of  the  present  number  in  the  locality,  prob- 
ably 15  per  cent  have  come  direct  from  the  old  country.  The  Bohe- 
mian population  of  this  town  is  said  to  be  growing  steadily,  and 
although  a  few  move  away  each  year  others  immediately  come  to  fill 
their  places.    In  1908  15  new  fanuhes  arrived  from  Europe. 

All  the  farms  in  Williamson  Countv  produce  cotton,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians' yield  per  acre  equals  the  vield  of  any  of  the  old-time  farmers. 
When  the  foreigners  first  came  they  knew  nothing  about  raising  cot- 
ton, but  now  they  are  able  to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  exceed,  the 
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yield  per  acre  on  American  farms.  The  cotton  is  all  sold  in  the  town 
of  Taylor,  which  is  centrally  situated,  and  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
locality  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  attract  a  number  of  large  buyers. 
The  farms  owned  by  the  settlers  are  well  kept;  the  buildings  neatly 
painted;  and  the  crops  carefully  cultivated.  The  Bohemian  works  as 
many  acres  of  land  as  he  can  till  with  profit.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
Bohemians  own  their  farms;  the  rest  are  tenants,  some  paying  $5  per 
acre  per  year  and  others  giving  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  and  one-third 
of  the  com  as  rent.  In  Taylor  five  Bohemians  are  in  business,  three 
own  general  merchandise  stores  and  two  own  saloons,  and  they  are 
said  to  compare  favorably  in  business  ability  with  American  business 
men. 

SUMMABT* 

The  general  impression  formed  from  observation  of  the  various 
Bohemian  communities  is  one  of  prosperitv  and  thrift.  Socially 
the  Bohemian  perhaps  does  not  assimilate  with  the  native  population 
as  readily  as  aoes  tne  German,  but  as  a  farmer  he  exemplifies  the 
qualities  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  that  have  been 
uniformly  and  properly  associated  with  the  Qerman  landowners.  He 
is  quick  to  utilize  modem  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  his  progress  to  the  economic  and  social  level  of  the 
native  farmer  is  much  more  rapid  than  is  the  advancement  of  the  Pole 
or  other  Slav  races.  The  success  attained  by  the  Bohemian  has  been 
the  result  almost  exclusively  of  intelligent  and  persistent  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  There  has  been  little  outside  employment  or  develop- 
ment of  supplementary  industries.  Situated  in  tne  midst  of  rich  farm- 
ing lands,  as  most  of  the  Bohemians  are,  the  opportunities  for  industrial 
employment  are  infrequent.  In  the  cotton  ems  only  a  few  extra  hands 
are  ei^ployed  and  those  generaUy  at  a  time  when  the  Bohemians  are 
the  busiest.  The  railroad  in  tms  vicinitv  usually  employ  neg^x)es  at 
track  repairing  and  construction  work.  Occasionally  a  Bohemian  girl 
or  boy  nnds  employment  in  town  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  stores,  mer- 
chants finding  that  Bohemian-speaking  clerks  are  desirable  if  they  are 
to  secure  any  of  the  Bohemian  trade.  Very  seldom  is  a  Bohemian 
girl  found  doing  housework,  though  they  are  said  to  make  reliable  and 
efficient  servants. 

The  children  usually  remain  at  home  until  they  marry,  and  both 
women  and  children  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
The  success  the  Bohemians  have  attamed  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  assistance  of  the  entire  household  in  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  crops.  Usually  the  women  regard  it  as  part  of  their  duties  to 
assist  their  husbands  in  the  farm  work. 

The  Bohemians  have  a  marked  inclination  for  social  intercourse, 
and  the  monotony  of  farm  work  is  frequently  broken  with  picnics, 
dances,  and  other  social  diversions.  They  are  fond  of  music  and 
dancing.  Near  crossroads  connecting  Bohemian  towns  is  often 
found  a  dancing  paviUon.  In  towns  these  platforms  are  much  lai^er 
and  more  costly.     For  the  most  part  these  places  have  been  built  by 

Sublic  subscription  or  by  some  club,  and  during  the  summer  montlis 
ances  are  frequently  held,  a  dance  or  more  a  week  not  being  uncom- 
mon during  that  time.  Throughout  the  region  are  many  orchestras, 
bands,  and  choruses  composed  almost  entirely  of  Bohemians  and 
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Gerxnans.  The  rural  free-delivery  system  in  the  majority  of  the 
Bohemian  towns  brings  the  Bohemians  of  the  whole  region  nearer 
t^ether  than  formerly.  The  local  newspapers  printed  and  pub- 
lisned  by  people  of  their  own  race  allows  thein  to  keep  abreast  .or  the 
times.  Some  secret  societies  are  represented  in  the  various  localitiesy 
and  there  are  the  usual  organizations  affiliated  with  the  church*  The 
meetings  of  these  societies  frequently  bring  men  together  from  several 
surrounding  towns. 

National,  state,  and  church  hoHdays  are  aU  celebrated  by  these 
American  ^Bohemians.  The  church  also  forms  a  social  gathering 
place  on  Sundays,  and  after  the  service  many  families  take  the 
opportunity  to  visit  friends  on  their  way  home.  The  Bohemians  and 
Germans  join  in  the  observance  of  church  festal  days  as  well  as  the 
American  hoUdays,  and  such  gatherings  are  made  the  occasion  some- 
times of  great  festivity.  During  the  summer  months  there  are  numer- 
ous social  diversions  in  the  form  of  open-air  dances  and  picnics 
participated  in  by  the  two  races,  who  mingle  together  freely. 

Throughout  the  Bohemian  settlements  good  feelinj^  seems  to  exist 
between  Americans  and  the  Bohemians.  The  prejudice  that  has 
prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  South  against  unmigration  is  not 
prevalent  to  so  large  an  extent  in  the  Texas  counties  under  discus- 
sion. Many  of  theBohemians  came  into  the  State  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  American  settlers  from  the  North,  thus  all  were  on  equal 
footing  economically  and  by  occupation.  All  worked  with  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  achieving  success  in  farming.  A  large  majority  of 
the  Bohemians  are  Roman  CathoUcs  and  in  ful  towns  where  there  are 
a  sufficient  nimiber  they  have  their  own  church  and  resident  priest. 
In  other  sections  they  nave  a  church,  but  no'  resident  priest,  and  in 
such  cases  services  are  held  only  once  a  month.  Some  of  the  Catholic 
churches,  situated  usuaUy  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  are  built  of  brick,  others 
of  stone,  but  the  majority  are  of  wood.  One  of  the  most  expensive  of 
these  churches  crowns  a  hilltop  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness;  the  land 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  sparsely  settled,  only  twenty  farms  being 
visible,  yet  the  congregation,  scattered  over  a  la^e  radius,  was  able 
to  furnish  $15,000  to  build  this  brick  church.  On  Sundays  aU  the 
Bohemians  come  to  mass,  some  from  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

Hie  Bohemians  send  their  children  to  the  district  schools,  and  in 
many  towns  a  parochial  school  is  also  maintained,  thus  affording  the 
children  an  aniple  opportunity  for  education.  However^  they  do  not 
aU  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  given.  In  some  locahties  the  school 
attendance  of  the  children  is  said  to  be  small  and  irregular,  and  that 

Earents  are  not  inclined  to  better  the  situation.  Many  of  the  children 
ave  only  a  few  years'  schooling,  giving  up  all  education  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  to  work  on  the  farms.  A  very  smaU  percentage 
pursue  their  education  beyond  the  grammar  grades,  and  some  are 
filling  the  positions  of  teachers  in  the  pubUc  schools. 

Mwy  of  the  Bohemians  have  become  naturalized  and  exercise  their 
privilege  of  voting.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  American 
Dom,  while  others  left  Europe  too  early  to  remember  it;  thus  a  large 
majority  of  them  have  no  definite  connection  with  Europe.  A  few 
of  the  old  people  desire  to  return  to  Europe  to  see  their  old  friends, 
but  this  number  is  extremely  small.  Numbers  of  the  Bohemians 
have  held  pubUc  office  in  the  counties  where  their  race  is  numerous 
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and  others  have  been  sent  to  the  state  legislature.  Little  can  be 
said  against  the  settlers  on  the  land  on  the  CTound  of  their  honesty 
and  general  moraUty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  in  these  respects 
the  Bohemians  are  eoual  to  the  natives  or  to  the  Germans.  In  a  lar^ 
and  definite  way  the  Bohemians  have  been  a  benefit  in  building  up  ^e 
agriculture  of  the  areas  wherein  the^  have  settled.  Although  they 
have  not  introduced  any  new  varieties  of  crops,  they  have  imitated 
the  agricultural  practices  of  the  natives  and  oy  working  hard  they 
have  been  able  to  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  the  original  set- 
tlers, raising,  in  many  cases,  a  larger  crop  from  a  given  area  than  the 
native  farmers.  Their  farms  are  well  cultivated,  the  buildings  and  live 
stock  well  kept,  and  the  farms  are  found  generally  in  a  prospeirous 
condition.  Tne  locaUties  in  which  the  largest  groups  of  Bohemians 
are  found  have  been  developed  largely  because  of  the  satisfaction  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  spread  abroad  the  reports  of  their  success.  This 
has  caused  many  to  locate  in  Texas  who  might  have  moved  elsewhere 
but  for  the  material  progress  reported  by  the  first  Bohemians. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  Bohemian  immi^ants  of  the  present  time 
enter  mills  and  factories  and  settle  in  mining  localities  because  they 
are  not  suppUed  with  enough  monev  to  locate  in  agricultural  regions. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  men  thus  forced  into  shopwork  were  farmers 
in  Europe,  and  u  they  were  made  aware  of  the  agricultural  oppor- 
tunities in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  undoubtedly  many 
would  f^o  to  the  farms  and  succeed  as  their  fellow-countrymen  have 
succeeded* 


Chapter  III. 

TOILAin)  COTTVTT,  COHV.:  BOHEMIANS,  SLOVAKS,  AlTD  OTHES 

SAGES  ON  '*ABA]fDONED"  FABMS. 


INTRODUCmON. 

Tolland  County,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the  hill  counties  of  that  State  and 
is  especially  rougn  along  the  Massachusetts  line.  In  four  of  its  town- 
ships—Stafford, Tolland,  WiUington,  and  Union — and  in  Ashford 
Township  in  Windham  County,  a  number  of  Bohemian,  Slovak, 
Hungarian,  and  Polish  immigrants  have  settled  on  the  land.  The 
following  statement  gives  some  idea  of  their  numbers: 

Table  6. — ImmigraM  fcxrm  farmliu  in  Tolkmd  and  Windham  eountiett  Conn, 


Township. 

County. 

Polish. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Italian. 

Hunga- 
rian. 

Undesig- 
nated 
Slavs. 

Stafford 

Tolland 

do 

3 
2 

1 

8 

11 

34 

2 

4 

8^ 

2* 

1 

3 

4 
1 

Tolland 

6 

wmington 

do 

16 

Vemon 

do 

2 

Union 

do 

0 

EDington 

do 

3 

3 

Ashford 

Windham 

6 

Tota 

8 

67 

6 

8 

84 

In  all  a  total  of  113  foreign  families  from  south  and  southeast  | 
Europe  are  reported  on  the  land.*  In  Ellington  and  Vemon  town- 
ships, lying  along  the  western  boundary  of  this  county  and  incor- 
porated within  tne  limits  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  is  a  small  settle- 
ment of  Jewish  and  Swiss  farmers.  The  other  foreign  families  in 
these  townships  are  noted  above.  The  conditions  described  below 
have  reference  especially  to  the  towns  of  WiUington,  Tolland,  Stafford, 
and  Ashford. 

The  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  and  Hebrews  in  Connecticut  represent  i 
an.  economic  movement  aifferent  from  any  previously  described.  1 
Conservation  propagandists  have  urged  the  reforestation  of  the 
New  England  pastures  with  white  pine  and  hardwood;  agricultural 
enthusiasts  have  recommended  sheep  or  Angora  goats;  and  with 
the  same  thought  in  mind,  that  of  utilizing  the  scant  fertility  of  the 
worn-out  hills,  of  restoring  or  renovating  the  soil,  others  have  recom- 
mended iminigrants,  who,  accustomed  to  nard  work  and  scanty  returns 
from  fields  in  Europe  rented  at  too  high  a  figure,  might  be  able  to  wring 
a  meager  subsistence  from  the  hills  of  New  Elngland.  Those  immi- 
grants who  are  settling  may  be  looked  upon  as  soil  redeemers  and 
agricultural  missionaries.    The  pioneers  of  the  West  went  to  their 


a  The  Hebrews  are  enumerated  elsewhere. 
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vimn  soil  as  to  a  bank.  Clearing  the  land  meant  unlocking  the 
undepleted  treasures  of  the  ground.  A  sure  harvest  followed  the 
sowing  of  the  seed.  But  the  immigrant  on  the  Connecticut  ridges 
and  rocky  slopes  comes  to  a  soil  depleted  and  exhausted.  The  fields 
have  grown  up  to  briars  and  brush;  the  old  mossy  pastures  produce 
nothing;  ston^  are  everywhere.  After  the  newcomer  has  cleared 
his  few  acres,  literally  covered  with  stones,  he  can  raise  no  crop  until 
he  has  generously  manured  the  land. 

The  movement  of  the  foreigners  to  the  farms  in  Tolland  County 
dates  back  but  few  years.  The  first  farmers  seem  to  have  come  about 
1902  or  1903,  the  ^eater  number  since  1905.  The  movement  was 
not  due  to  any  stunulus  other  than  the  advertising  of  real  estate 
agents  in  Bohemian  or  Polish  papers.  The  influx  stiU  continues,  and 
^mile  a  number  are  moving  away  every  year,  more  are  coming  than 
going. 

FHYSIOORAPHY. 

!  The  contour  of  this  region  is  exceedingly  rough.  The  hills  rise 
rapidly  from  the  small  stream  beds  to  altituaes  that  almost  merit  the 
term  mountain  ridges;  the  ridges  are  narrow,  having  very  little 
plateau,  and  are  covered  with  second,  third,  or  fourth  growth  trees. 
A  large  area  on  the  niunerous  ridges  has  been  cut  over  recently,  every 
stick  of  timber  l&i]ge  enough  for  firewood  being  removed,  leaving 
only  the  stumps.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  some  mere  ravines,  and  at 
best  not  half  a  mile  in  width,  even  for  short  distances.  The  chief 
drainage  system  is  the  Willimantic  River  and  its  tributaries,  now  a 
small  turbulent  stream,  upon  which,  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  14 
woolen  and  shoddy  mills  are  located,  in  addition  to  other  industrial 
enterprises. 

Not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  land  in  these  hill  townships  is  now 
in  cultivation.  On  the  lowland  along  the  small  streams  there  are 
wild  meadows  on  which  hay,  used  largely  for  bedding  cattle  and 
horses,  is  cut  in  fair  quantities  when  there  is  plenty  of  ram  during  the 
spring.  A  little  higher  up  are  the  mowings;  these  small  fields  are 
often  cleared  of  stones  at  great  expenditure  of  labor  and  raise  good 
crops  of  tame  hay.  At  infrequent  intervals  of  time  they  are  broken 
up  and  planted  to  staple  crops.  Higher  on  the  hillsides  are  the 
pastures,  usually  very  stony  and  often  overgrown  with  brush  and  low 
shrubs.  Sometimes,  when  the  great  rocks  and  thickly  sprinkled 
bowlders  permit  it,  these  pastures  are  plowed  and,  after  a  few  years 
in  com  and  potatoes,  are  reseeded  to  tame  grass.  On  the  ridges, 
and  frequently  extenoing  all  the  way  down  to  the  ravine  bottoms, 
are  the  woodlands.  There  are  a  few  tracts  of  weU  developed  chest- 
nut and  oak  timber  here  and  there,  and  more  often  a  40-acre  lot  of 
thrifty  chestnut  sprouts  of  10  to  20  years'  growth,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wooded  area  is  forested  with  trees  worth  very  little 
except  for  firewood  or  railroad  ties. 

It  IS  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  deeds  given  to  foreigners  reserve 
the  "timber  rights''  to  the  sellers,  thus  depriving  the  settlers  of  the 
only  immediate  source  of  income,  often  the  only  source  of  value,  for 
much  of  the  land  is  worthless  after  the  timber  and  wood  have  been 
removed.  Very  little  of  the  land  now  timbered  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  agriculture.    The  region  was  settled  very  early,  of  course, 
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and  nearly  every  possible  a^cultural  area  was  cleared  years  ago.A— 
The  soil;  once  possessing  a  fair  degree  of  fertility  after  the  timber  was 
cut  off  and  the  rocks  removed  from  the  surface,  is  now  thoroughly 
worn-out,  has  been  worn-out  for  generations,  and  produces  feebly 
only  after  considerable  fertilizer  has  been  expended  upon  it.  The 
whole  region  settled  by  foreigners  belongs  to  the  ''abandoned  farm" 
area.  Some,  or  all,  of  these  old  farms  with  substantial  houses  on 
them,  built  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  at  one  time  worked 
by  thrifty  Coimecticut  farmers  who  reared  large  families,  and 
with  the  nelp  of  their  children  lived  in  comparative  comfort.  The 
children  and  grandchildren  have  gone  to  the  cities^  and  the  home 
ceases  to  be  seU-supportii^.  Ghradually  the  old  buildmgs  go  to  decay, 
the  land  grows  up  to  weeds  and  brush,  only  a  very  few  acres  are  kept 
in  tillage,  and  finally  the  place  is  ^ven  into  the  hands  of  a  real  estate 
dealer  to  be  sold  for  a  fraction  of  its  original  value. 

A  number  of  these  farms  with  more  or  less  dilapidated  buildings 
sold  a  few  years  ago  for  $400  to  $1,000  for  tracts  up  to  200  acres. 
But  sales  to  immigrant  settlers  at  once  increased  the  value  of  thoL- 
remaining  land   and  each  succeeding  buyer  paid  a  higher  price.  | 
Land  that  sold  for  $600  four  years  ago  is  now  held  at  $2,500  to 
$3,000.    Vdues  have  increased  without  any  defiiiite  increase   in 
productiveness  or  in  the  cheapening  of   production,   a  condition 
that  works  great  hardship  on  the  new  and  untried  farmers.    The 
large  expense  for  labor  and  fertilizer,  which  must  be  renewed  every  h** 
year,  is  a  very  serious  handicap  to  the  immigrant  who  has  gone  into 
debt  for  his  land  and  who  has  scarcely  any  capital  left  for  reserves 
and  possible  reve^^ses. 

The  soil  is  of  several  varieties,  from  the  silty  bottom  soil  and  the 
coarse  sand  of  the  original  river  bottoms  to  the  thin  stony  clay  soils  of 
the  uplands.  The  differences  in  altitude  as  well  as  in  protection  from 
storms  and  cold  winds  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  time  of  crop 
maturity  on  soils  very  close  together.  At  best  the  seasons  are  short 
and  there  is  danger  from  killing  frosts  both  in  the  spring  and  the 
fall.  For  two  years,  1908  and  1909,  the  dry  weather  has  been  a 
severe  trial,  the  normal  production  of  both  field  crops  and  dairy 
products  had  been  cut  down  and  hay  and  grain  for  feed  have,  in 
consequence,  risen  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that  on  many  farms 
dairying  is  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

HISTORIOAL. 

When  it  is  considered  that  so  large  a  number  of  immigrants  is 
employed  in  the  mills  that  thickly  dot  the  banks  of  the  WilTimantic, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  mill  hands  furnish  the  agricultural 
recruits  who  are  moving  out  of  the  factories  and  onto  the  farms. 
Nothing  is  further  from  flie  truth  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Of  the 
thousands  of  millworkers  scarcely  one  has  left  his  indoor  labor  for 
agriculture.  The  Bohemians  nearly  all  came  from  New  York  City, 
where  they  had  been  engaged  chiefly  in  cigar  making;  but  bakers, 
dyers,  butchers,  pearl-button  makers,  cement  workers,  tailors,  black- 
smiths, day  laborers,  truck  farmers,  coal  miners,  saloon  keepers,  and 
western  farmers  are  represented.  The  Slovaks  represent  almost  as 
many  occupations  as  there  are  families. 
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The  Commission's  detailed  inquiry  in  this  locality  included  19 
Bohemian  and  7  Sloyak  families.    All  of  these  had  liyed  in  other 

garts  of  the  United  States  before  settling  on  Connecticut  farms, 
eyenteen  of  the  Bohemian  families  came  from  New  York  City,  while 
the  Sloyaks  had  previously  resided  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
or  Pennsylyania.  Two  of  the  Bohemian  heads  of  families  had 
worked  on  their  fathers'  farms  abroad  and  one  of  these  was  a  far- 
mer in  the  United  States  before  coming  to  Connecticut.  Of  the  7 
Slovak  heads  of  families,  4  had  followed  some  agricultural  occu- 
pation in  Europe  and  one  was  engaged  in  farming  in  the  United 
States  previous  to  settUng  in  Connecticut.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  few  of  the  inmiigrants  had  any  practical  experience  as 
agriculturists. 

The  first  Bohemian  immigrant — a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and 
now  of  considerable  fortune — Adolphe  Korper,  came  to  South  Will- 
ington  twenty-nine  years  ago.  He  did  not  engage  in  farming,  but 
after  working  in  the  woolen  mills  established  there  for  some  time, 
went  into  the  mercantile  business  and  now  owns  and  manages  a  large 
enterprise;  he  is  first  selectman  of  the  town  and  a  friend,  lawgiver, 
banker,  and  counselor  to  the  Bohemian  settlers  who  have  recently 
moved  in.  The  first  Bohemian,  who  purchased  land  was  liiGchael 
Fara.  Following  his  inmiigration  to  phe  United  States  Fara  worked 
for  a  time  in  Connecticut  factories,  and  about  1902  purchased  a 
small  piece  of  land  in  the  locality  under  discussion.  He  now  owns  a 
farm  of  55  acres  with  good  buildings,  raises  fair  crops,  and  has  a 
dairy  herd  of  9  cows. 
The  settlers  since  Fara  represent  the  successful  efforts  of  enter- 

f  arising  real  estate  men.  Their  advertisements  of  fine  old  New  England 
arms,  with  plenty  of  good  air,  fine  views,  building  stone,  timber, 
and  orchards  for  sale  at  bargain  prices — with  "stock  and  tools" — 
brought  floods  of  inquiries  and  most  of  the  present  settlers.  The 
advertising  mediums  used  were  the  Bohemian  and  Slovak  papers. 
The  first  comers  who  dealt  with  the  original  owners  fared  very  well 
and  bought  land  at  its  real  value — about  $4  to  $6  an  acre.  But  later 
the  land  was  monopoUzed  by  real  estate  dealers  who  gathered  all  the 
bargains,  sold  the  timber  to  lumbermen  and,  stocking  the  farm  with 
a  few  old  cows  and  some  well-worn  tools,  disposed  of  the  denuded 
acres  to  the  unsophisticated  immigrant  for  much  more  than  the  original 
sale  price. 

The  assessors'  valuations  of  farms,  of  this  type  are  low,  of  course,  but 
the  discrepancies  between  assessments  and  purchase  prices  of  some  of 
the  farms  now  owned  by  the  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  are  in  instances 
remarkable.  One  piece  of  land,  90  acres,  bought  in  1903  for  $2,250 
cash,  was  assessed  at  $550  in  1908;  97  acres,  bought  in  1904  for 
$1,050  cash,  assessed  at  $75;  30  acres,  purchased  for  $350  in  1908, 
assessor's  value  $50;  90  acres  purchased  for  $1,200  in  1905,  assessor's 
value  $425;  156  acres  purchased  for  $3,000  cash,  assessor's  value 
$1,182,  which  includes  $600  or  more  in  new  buildings  erected  since 
1902.  The  buyer  of  this  last  parcel  of  land  has  given  up  the  farm 
and  stock,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  his  son-in-law,  who  pays  no  rent, 
simply  meeting  taxes  and  insurance.  Neither  has  been  able  to  make 
a  living  on  the  place.    Another  man  who  paid  $1,000  cash  for  a  farm, 
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found  that  the  land  ''agent''  who  sold  to  him  had  bought  the  option 
from  the  original  owner  for  $400  a  few  weeks  before  the  bargain  was 
closed.  Another  who  bought  75  acres  in  1908  for  $1 ,850  found  on  sur- 
vey that  the  farm  had  shrunk  to  50  acres  and  that  the  assessed  value 
was  $400.  Other  cases  might  be  cited.  Practically  every  foreigner 
told  a  tale  of  exploitation  or  fraud,  and  unprejudiced  observers  were 
unanimous  in  the  observation  that  the  newcomers  were  being  unfairly 
dealt  with.  The  reservation-of-timber  clause  is  so  common  in  deeds  to 
foreigners  as  to  be  almost  imiversal.  Sometimes  the  buyer  is  left  with- 
out &ewood  in  a  region  of  forest.  Some  who  have  spent  their  little 
all  for  a  rocky  waste  with  scarcelv  an  acre  fit  for  tillage  are  actually 
reduced  to  want  during  the  long  hard  winters. 

Much  of  the  land  purchased  is  of  the  poorest  description.  The 
buildings  are  large  and  numerous  but  few  are  in  ^ood  repair.  The 
houses  are,  in  general,  substantialljr  built,  and  with  new  roofs  and  a 
Uttle  paint  are  very  respectable  buildings,  and  the  immigrants  find 
them  adequate  for  convenience  and  coimort.  Although  there  are  a 
good  many  defections  from  the  settlement,  the  number  of  inunigrants 
who  come  in  increases  yearly.  There  are  now  upward  of  100  fami- 
lies in  these  townships. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Behemian  who  worked  for  a  short  time 
as  a  farm  laborer,  and  another  who  was  employed  for  a  few  years  in 
a  button  factory,  all  of  the  26  heads  of  famihes  under  consideration 
piu*chased  land  on  arrival  in  the  commuiiity.  One  Bohemian  came 
with  nothing,  but  none  of  the  other  foreigners  interviewed  had  less 
than  $250  m  money  or  property  when  they  first  moved  to  Tol- 
land County.  The  Bohemians  were  in  better  circumstances  than 
the  Slovaks.  Five  brought  with  them  property  worth  between  $250 
and  $1,500.  3  between  $1,500  and  $2,500,  4  between  $2,500  and 
$5,000,  ana  4  $5,000  or  more.  Only  one  of  the  Slovaks  reported 
property  valued  at  $1,500  or  more  at  the  time  of  arrival. 

Bohemian  purchases  averaged  about  83  acres  and  practically  all 
were  of  land  less  than  25  per  cent  in  shape  for  cultivation  or  mow- 
ing. These  farms  at  one  time  contained  many  more  cultivable 
acres,  but  for  years  had  been  abandoned  or  semiabandoned  by  their 
owners.  The  Slovak  farms  were  a  Uttle  larger,  but  nearly  all  were 
more  than  half  unimproved,  and  of  most  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  acreage  was  in  forest  and  wild  pasture,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
brush. 

The  average  price  paid  for  land  by  Bohemians  was  about  $21 
an  acre,  or  $1,808  a  farm,  in  some  cases  including  '' stock  and  tools;" 
in  all  instances  induding  buildings  and  other  minor  improvements. 
The  cash  payments  are  comparatively  large.  A  number  paid  for 
their  farms  at  once;  the  average  amount  paid  down  was  $1,553  a 
farm,  equal  to  more  than  85  per  cent  of  tne  purchase  price  of  the 
land,  oeveral  farmers  interviewed  declared  that  they  had  invested 
every  cent  of  their  savings  in  land.  The  Slovaks  interviewed  pur- 
chased cheaper  farms,  but  the  number  of  cases  cited  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  for  generalization.  The  Slovaks  are  buying  the 
cheaper,  rougher  farms,  more  difficult  to  till,  more  inaccessiole,  and 
less  responsive  to  cultivation  and  application  of  fertihzer.  They  pay 
less  money  down  and  carry  relatively  heavier  encumbrances. 
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like  the  Hebrew  s^nifarmers  in  New  London  County  ^^compar- 
atively  few  of  the  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  under  consideration 
are  able  to  make  a  living  solely  from  the  land,  and  a  number  of 
different  methods  are  employed  to  supplement  the  farm  income. 
Some  of  the  Bohemians  have  resorted  to  keeping  summer  boarders, 
but  none  of  the  Poles  or  Slovaks  in  the  locality  have  engaged  in 
this  enterprise.  Several  find  employment  either  as  farm  laborers  or 
as  employees  in  the  pearl-button  factories,  or,  for  part  of  the  year, 
in  the  textile  mills  or  even  on  highway  construction  work.  A  few 
are  skilled  laborers  and  work  at  their  trades,  while  one  conducts  a 
small  drug  business  in  addition  to  his  farm  work.  Few  or  none  of 
the  Slovaks  can  live  in  comfort  from  the  products  of  their  cultivated 
acres  imless  they  have  children  to  aid  them  on  their  farms. 


AOBICULTUBAL  OONDmONS. 

Transcriptions  from  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  property  of  91 
immigrant  farmers  in  the  towns  under  consideration  snow  that,  while 
the  average  area  owned  varies  in  the  several  townships,  68  per  cent 
of  all  farms  noted  lie  between  40  and  160  acres.  About  one-third 
contain  40  and  less  than  80  acres,  about  one-fourth  between  80  and 
120  acres,  16  per  cent  between  120  and  160  acres,  and  less  than  8  per 
cent  contain  160  acres  and  more.  A  comparison  of  size  of  farms  by 
race  does  not  reveal  anything  of  significance.  In  some  townships  tlie 
Bohemians  hold  the  lai^er  farms,  m  others  the  Slovaks  and  roles. 
The  significant  fact  is  Sxat  the  Bohemians  ordinarily  bought  better 
land  than  the  Slovaks,  and  sometimes  the  Slovaks  bought  large 
farms,  with  onlv  a  small  part  of  their  area  suitable  for  tillage. 

The  size  of  farms,  however,  does  not  give  much  dew  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  farm  in  cultivation.  A  40-acre  farm  ma^  have  more 
acres  m  crops  than  a  neighboring  farm  whose  total  area  is  120  acres. 
Tlie  surplus  land  may  be  absolutel^r  worthless  for  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, so  far  as  present  production  is  concerned;  and  the  chances  are 
that  two-thirds  of  it  can  never  be  tilled  advantageously.  The  table 
following  presents  in  summarized  form  the  91  immigrant  farms 
referred  to,  classified  by  total  acreage. 

Tablb  7. — CkMification  of  farms,  by  acreage  and  race  of  owner,  Tolland  County,  Conn. 

[CompOed  from  tax  lists  for  1W6.] 


Number -of  funs  assessi 

Ml. 

Race  of  owners. 

Number  of  aorss. 

ToOand 
Town- 
ship. 

WllHng- 
ton  Town- 
ship. 

Vernon. 

Stallora, 
and  El- 
lington. 

Total. 

Bohe- 
mtan. 

Polish 

and 

Slovak. 

Other 
for- 
eigners. 

Under  10 

0 

0 
3 
6 
21 
13 
0 
3 
1 

1 
3 
8 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 

1 

8 

13 

27 

20 

15 

5 

2 

0 
6 
7 
13 
9 
6 
2 
2 

0 
2 

4 
8 
7 
6 
0 
0 

1 

10  Mid  wnd^  20. , . ,  - 

0 

80  and  nnder  40» 

3 

40  and  under  80 

6 

80  and  nnder  l^n 

4 

lao  and  under  160 

3 

100  and  nnder  240 . 

3 

340  or  over 

0 

Total 

34 

fiO 

U 

01 

46 

27 

19 

oSee  Part  m,  Chap.  U.  pp.  11  et  seq. 
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The  farming  done  by  many  of  these  immigrants  can  scarcely  be 
called  agriculture.  There  is  little  method  in  it  and  with  a  number 
it  is  simply  a  struggle  for  ^dstence.  A  typical  case  may  be  cited:  A 
Bohemian  family  of  superior  industry  and  intelligence  bought  a  hill 
farm  of  65  acres  m  1905.    There  are  a  father  and  two  sons,  59, 22,  and 

19  years  of  age,  respectively,  all  strong,  healthy  men,  the  wife  mother 
who  lives  with  them,  and  two  daughters  worlang  in  New  York  City. 
Up  to  date,  despite  unflagging  industry  and  toil,  they  have  not  made 
enough  to  live  upon,  and  were  it  not  for  aid  contributed  by  the  work- 
ing daughters  and  one  son  who  finds  employment  during  dull  seasons 
in  a  iiei|nboring  pearl-button  factory  they  could  not  survive.  There 
is  no  indebtedness  on  the  land ;  it  was  bought  for  cash.  Since  coming 
to  the  locality  they  have  acquired  about  $300  worth  of  cows,  oxen,  anS 
pigs  and  $50  worth  of  tools.  A  closely  itemized  estimate  of  prod- 
uce raised  last  year  (1908)  aggregates  $272.  Rye,  oats,  com. 
potatoes,  hay,  and  mangel-wurzek  make  up  the  items.  The  total 
value  of  produce  of  all  sorts  sold  from  the  place  in  1908  was  $5. 
One  can  better  understand  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  realizes 
that  of  the  65  acres  only  8  are  in  tillage  and  tame  hay  (there  was  but 
1  acre  in  cultivation  in  1905)  and  that  the  remainder,  in  brush  and 

Sasture,  barely  suffices  to  sustain  10  head  of  cattle,  yoimg  and  old, 
uring  the  summer.  The  farm  is  trim  and  thrifty  looking  and  the 
small  acreage  is  exceedingly  well  tilled.  The  house  and  outbuildings 
are  in  good  repair;  the  entire  family  works  early  and  late  (the  gira, 
just  retiuned  from  New  York,  were  thrashing  grain  with  flails  when 
interviewed),  and  nothing  is  wasted.  No  wonder  the  outlook  is 
discouraging,  when  the  most  careful  methods  and  the  most  arduous 
toil  returns  less  than  a  bare  Uving. 

Some  economic  reasons  other  than  infertile,  worn-out  land  con- 
tribute to  this  situation,  but  primarily  the  fault  lies  in  the  infertility 
of  the  soil.     Rough,  stony,  and  hilly,  few  farms  have  more  than 

20  acres  in  tame  nay  or  cultivated  crops;  the  average  is  between  5 
and  15  acres  as  nearly  as  can  be  estunated.  Some  farmers  have 
wild  meadow  land  in  addition,  but  few  raise  enough  hay  to  feed  their 
Uve  stock.  At  least  one-third  and  in  some  cases  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  land  in  farms  is  in  woodland  or  pasture.  The  area  occu- 
pied by  rocks  is  a  large  fraction  of  the  total. 

In  Tolland  County  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  production  of 
staple  crops,  raised  tor  the  sustenance  of  the  family  and  the  stock. 
Rye  is  produced  in  very  small  Quantities.  Potatoes  are  raised  for 
home  use,  the  surplus  for  sale.  None  of  the  immigrants  plant  more 
than  2  acres  of  potatoes;  few  have  1  acre.  Com  is  grown  for  feeding 
on  the  farm,  both  grain  and  fodder  being  saved;  some  use  com  as  a 
soiling  crop.  Bucfwheat  and  oats,  the  latter  usually  cut  green  for 
hay,  are  found  on  most  farms.  Millet,  mangel-wurzels,  and  turnips 
complete  the  list  of  farm  cro]>s.  The  grains  are  either  fed  imthrashed 
with  the  straw  or  the  thrashing  is  done  with  flails.  On  the  lowlands 
hay  is  cut  with  a  scythe,  but  on  the  tame  mowings  of  the  uplands 
one  or  two  horse  mowers  and  horse  hayrakes  are  employed.  Tne  hay 
as  well  as  all  grain  crops  is  stored  away  in  bams  as  soon  as  cured. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  one  little  section  of  East  Haddam,  not  far 
from  the  Connecticut  River,  is  the  one  crop  of  importance,  and  some 
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of  the  Bohemians  have  been  cultivating  tobacco  with  profit.  The 
few  schedules  taken  from  Bohemian  growers  show  that  the  Bohemian 
farmer  does  well  where  he  has  a  fair  opportimity. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLBMBNT8. 

In  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  as  in  culture,  the  immigrants 
are  followine  the  customs  of  the  New  Englander.  As  before  stated, 
frequently  the  foreigner  comes  into  possession  of  semiworthless  tools, 
implements,  and  wagons  conveyed  with  the  farm.  Disk  and  cutaway 
harrows,  wooden  beam  plows,  nand-power  feed  cutters,  mowers,  and 
horserakes,  are  all  used.  There  are  a  few  drill  seeders,  but  no  reap- 
ers, self-binders,  nor  thrashing  machines.  In  many  ways  farm  opera- 
tions are  quite  as  primitive  as  those  practiced  by  the  New  England 
farmer  of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  expense  of  tillage  is  great.  A  number  of  the  foreign  families 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  natives  use  oxen  to  supplv  motive 
power.  J^r  plowing^  a  man  and  yoke  of  steers  can  be  hired 
at  a  cost  of  $4  a  day;  if  the  ground  is  not  too  stony,  a  plowman  may 
may  turn  over  half  an  acre,  more  or  less,  daily.  The  expensiveness 
lies  partially  in  the  employment  of  oxen,  but  more  in  the  stubborn 
stony  soil.  Other  operations  are  scarcely  less  eroensive.  FertiUzer 
or  manure  must  be  used  if  any  crop  is  obtained.  A  niunber  of  the  for- 
eign farmers  collect  their  manure  m  pits  (beneath  the  bam  floor),  few 
compost  any,  but  all  exercise  some  care  to  save  any  refuse  that  can 
be  utiUzed  ror  fertiUzing  purposes.  Low-grade  fertilizers,  often  pur- 
chased on  credit,  are  apphed  m  small  quantities  to  com  and  potatoes, 
infrequently  to  grass  for  hay.  The  average  total  yearly  expenditure 
for  commercial  fertilizer  is  not  excessive,  however,  because  the  area 
of  appUcation  is  small. 

Tne  native  farmers  are,  on  the  whole,  doing  a  Uttle  better  than 
these  newcomers,  very  few  of  whom  are  at  all  optimistic.  There  is 
Uttle  encouragement  or  hope,  since  there  are  no  fresh  lands  to  clear 
and  those  now  cultivated  barely  suffice  for  a  Uving.  But  the  native 
farmers  who  are  making  any  crops  and  not  Uving  on  accumulated 
capital  are  tiUing  better  soils,  oroader  fields,  in  more  accessible 
locations.  Their  operations  are  on  a  little  larger  scale,  but  even 
they  raise  very  little  produce  to  sell  and  are  content  to  keep  the  farm- 
stead in  good  order  and  repair  and  to  get  a  UveUhood  without  working 
too  hard  or  too  many  hours.  Most  of  their  farmsteads  are  better 
cared  for  and  more  homelike  than  those  owned  by  Slovak  farmers,  but 
as  a  rule  the  Bohemians  equal  the  natives  in  this  respect.  Their  prop- 
erties were  dilapidated  when  bought  but  they  are  being  brought  to  a 
good  state  of  repair  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  immigrants  seem  to  possess  a  fondness  for  flowers,  for  nearly 
every  family  nas  a  few  of  some  sort ;  some  have  very  attractive  gardens. 
Their  v^etable  gardens  are  well  cared  for  and  contain  a  large  variety 
of  vegetables,  but  few  farmers,  native  or  immigrant,  have  engaged 
commerciaUy  in  fruit  raising.  Neither  small  fruits  nor  pears,  peaches, 
and  grapes  are  produced  m  commercial  quantitiiBs,  and  few  apples 
reach  the  market.  The  San  Jose  scale  has  proved  so  destmctive 
and  so  few  farmers  have  attempted  spraying  tnat  the  fruit  situation 
is  not  promising.  Many  make  a  barrel  or  more  of  apple  cider,  but 
the  apple  orchards  are  very  poor.  Fences  are  nearly  dl  of  stone  or 
rails  and  are  very  indifferently  kept  up,  although  nearly  every  small 
farm  lot  has  a  stone  fence  around  it. 
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UTB  8TO0K. 


The  Boheinians  keep  more  live  stock  per  farm  than  the  Slovaks; 
those  interviewed  reported  90  cows  and  39  other  neat  cattle  on  19 
farms,  the  average  number  of  cows  bein^  about  5  per  farmer.  On  6 
Slovak  farms  25  cows  are  reported;  omy  2  farmers  reportins;  4  or 
more.  Ho^  are  enumerated  on  13  Bohemian  and  3  Slovak  farms: 
the  Bohenuans  kept  an  average  of  4  and  the  Slovaks  an  average  of 
2  hogs  per  farm.  Very  few  hogs  are  marketed;  they  are  butchered  in 
the  bte  fall  or  winter  and  salted  down  for  family  use.  The  number 
of  the  immigrants,  Slovaks  m  particular,  who  keep  more  than  1  horse 
is  small;  and  none  report  more  than  2.  A  few  have  oxen,  but  they 
employ  them  less  than  the  native  New  Englander. 

MARKETS  AND   MARKBTINO   FACILITIBS. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  successful  conunercial  agriculture 
aside  from  the  untoward  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  is  the 
distance  to  markets  or  rather  the  actual  dearth  of  markets  for  any 

Eroduce  that  returns  a  profit.  The  district  under  consideration  maj 
e  regarded  as  approximately  15  miles  square,  with  the  Willimantic 
River  running  north  and  south  through  its  center.  The  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  follows  the  course  of  the  river  and  gives  fairly  good 
passenger  and  freight  service. 

The  largest  town  in  the  district  is  Stafford  Springs,  with  a  poi)uIa- 
tionin  1900  of  2,460;  but  there  are  several  hamlets  alon^  the  river/ 
and  WillimantiC;  Conn.;  is  but  20  miles  south.  The  inmiigrants  are 
nearly  all  located  from  6  to  12  miles  from  Stafford  Springs,  but  some 
of  them  are  within  3  miles  of  railway  stations  at  West  Wdlington  and 
South  Willington.  Numerous  small  woolen  and  shoddy  mills  are  situ- 
ated on  the  river  and  its  branches,  whose  hundreds  of  operatives, 
largely  ItaUan  and  Polish,  furnish  a  market  for  some  of  the  farm 
products.  The  local  demand  for  v^etableS;  fruits,  and  milk  is  not 
met  in  any  systematic  way,  however,  and  the  roads  are  so  hilly  and 
difficult  that  farmers  who  live  more  than  2  or  3  miles  from  town  find 
it  impracticable  to  bring  in  produce  to  retail  from  house  to  house. 

Those  farmers  who  are  located  6  or  7  miles  from  Stafford  Springs 
find  no  dependable  market  for  any  sort  of  produce  unless  raised  m 
(](uantities  sufficient  to  make  profitable  shipments  by  rail  to  the  larger 
cities.  Almost  none  have  succeeded  in  shipping  new  vegetables  with 
profit ;  the  market  for  apples  is  very  erratic  and  the  buyers  frequently 
refuse  local  stock;  although  apples  from  other  sources  are  being 
sliipped  in  and  sold  at  gooa  prices.  Among  the  farmers  there  is  not 
an  expert  fruit  grower  in  the  district,  and  Boston  and  Providence 

groduce  dealers  favor  western  shippers  because  they  say  the  supply  of 
onnecticut  fruit  can  not  be  depended  on;  it  comes  in  barreLs,  un- 
graded; and  it  can  not  be  placed  on  the  larger  markets  in  competition 
with  western-grown  fruit.  There  is  a  good  local  demand  for  com  and 
hay,  but  hay  can  not  be  raised  profitably  and  hauled  6  or  7  miles 
over  Connecticut  hills.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  easily  disposed  of  at 
good  prices.  It  is  rather  exceptional,  however,  to  find  a  farm  devoted 
chiefly  or  exclusively  to  poultrv  products. 

The  one  product  always  salable  for  cash  is  milk,  which  is  shipped 
every  morning  to  Boston  or  Providence.    At  the  time  the  Commis- 
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sion's  inquiry  was  made  the  net  price  for  milk  f .  o.  b.  the  milk  car  at 
the  local  depot  was  never  more  than  4  cents  a  quart,  and  often  but 
little  more  than  3  cents.  At  less  than  4  cents  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  on  the  Connecticut  hills  probablj  exceeds  the  net  return  for  it. 
Only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  can  dairying  be  made  to 
pay,  and  the  conditions  confronting  the  immigrants  who  have  engaged 
m  dairying  are  not  favorable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  agriculture  in  Tolland  and  Willington  town- 
ships is  a  hand  to  mouth  matter.    Were  it  not  for  the  supplementary 
income  derived  from  work  in  the  mills  and  pearl-button  factories' 
existence  would  be  impossible  to  many  of  the  newcomers. 

PROPERTY   OWNED. 

A  sununary  of  the  financial  status  of  the  26  families  interviewed  is 
presented  in  the  statement  which  follows.  The  Bohemian  fanns,  19 
m  number,  aggregate  1,848  acres  and  have  a  gross  valuation  of  $44,800. 
or  $2,358  a  farm.  Incumbrances  to  the  amount  of  $7,535  are  carried 
on  8  farms,  but  the  remaining  11  were  reported  to  be  free  from  debt. 
The  gross  value  of  all  property  is  $60,213  and  the  aggregate  net  value 
$52,678,  or  $2,773  per  farm.  Among  the  number  reported  are  two  or 
three  of  the  most  prosperous  foreigners  in  the  entire  settlement.  The 
seven  Slovaks  who  are  later  arrivals  show  up  more  poorly.  They  cul- 
tivate 62  acres  out  of  a  total  of  645  owned.  Their  farms  average  92 
acres,  for  the  median  Slovak  farm  runs  a  little  higher  than  the  median 
Bohemian  farm.  Their  farms  are  less  valuable,  however,  $1,257,  or 
$14  per  acre,  being  the  reported  average.  All  of  the  Slovaks  report 
indeotedness,  averting  $421  per  farm,  or  more  than  one-third  or  the 
estimated  value.  Tne  gross  value  of  all  Slovak  property  is  $12,618 
and  the  net  aggregate  $9,668,  or  $1,381  per  farm.  The  averse  net 
value  per  farm  of  property  owned  is  just  about  one-half  of  that 
repoited  by  the  Bohemians. 

Table  8. — General  financial  summary  ^  Bohemian  and  Slovak  farmen^  Tolland  Countfff 

Conn. 


Race  of  owner. 

Data  reported. 

Race  of  owner. 

Data  reported. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Slovak. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Slovak. 

Farms  leased  and  owned: 

Total  farms  of  race 

Average  size  of  farm,  acres. 

Median  farm,  acres 

Kind  of  farms: 

General  farms 

19 
97 
65 

15 
4 

1,575 

82.89 

a$32,550 

a|l,80S 

a  121 

1,848 
267 

1,691 

7 
92 
74 

7 

Present  value  of  farms  now 
owned: 
Land  and  improvements. 
Average  value  of  land 
and  improvements  per 
farm 

S44.800 
t2,356 

124 

8 
S7,536 

«942 
160,213 
162,678 

92,773 

S8,800 

I1.2S7 

Tobacco 

Average  value  of  land 
and  Improvements  per 
acre 

First  purchase  of  land  and 
Improvements: 

Total  mimber  of  acres 

Average  acres  per  farm 

720 
103 

r,5oo 

$1,071 
110 

645 
62 

583 

114 

Number  of  farms  showing 
indebtedness 

7 

Total  value 

Total  indebtednites 

Average  indebtedness  per 
f^rm 

t2.060 

Average  value  per  farm. . . 

Average  value  per  acre 

Farms  now  owned: 

Total  number  of  acres 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 
Number  of  acres  not  culti- 

$421 

Gross  value  of  all  property. . . 

Net  value  of  all  property 

Average   net   value    of   all 
property  per  farm 

112,618 
89,668 

81iS81 

vated  

•  Not  including  1  not  reporting  value  of  farm,  but  including  13,000  worth  of  live  stook  and  fann 
im  plements. 
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A88BS80B8'   VALUATIONS. 

During  the  investigation  of  this  settlement  a  transcription  of  the 
property  assessments  of  98  immigrants,  living  in  five  adjoming  towns, 
was  made  from  the  1908  tax  lists  of  the  towns.  The  table  following^ 
which  presents  the  facts  with  regard  to  assessments,  by  townships  and 
by  nationalities,  has  been  tabulated  from  these  transcriptions.  That 
8  farmers  in  the  third  group  of  towns  have  total  property  assess- 
ments, but  no  assessments  on  land,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  tenants  or  partners  and  own  no  land.  Considering  land,  it 
appears  that  more  than  93  per  cent  of  the  assessments  on  real  estate 
are  less  than  $1,000,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  are  less  than  $500. 
Of  the  assessments  of  all  property,  71  per  cent  are  less  than  $1,000, 24 
per  cent  are  less  than  $500,  and  about  12  per  cent  $1 ,500  and  over.  It 
is  evident  either  that  the  assessors  consider  the  properties  of  little 
value  or  that  the  ratio  of  assessments  to  true  values  is  very  low. 
^  The  summary  of  total  valuations  distributed  by  races  orings  out 
little  of  si^ificance;  65  per  cent  of  Bohemian  assessments,  78  per  cent 
of  the  Polish  and  Slovak,  and  72  per  cent  of  the  assessments  of  other 
foreigners  are  less  than  $1,000;  taking  a  lower  limit,  20  per  cent  of 
the  Bohemians,  21  per  cent  of  the  Poles  and  Slovaks,  and  36  per  cent 
of  the  other  foreigners  have  assessments  less  than  $500 ;  on  the  upper 
limit,  10  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians,  7  per  cent  of  the  Slovaks,  and  23 
per  cent  of  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  were  assessed  on  property 
to  the  value  of  $1,500  or  more.  The  median  Bohemian  assessment  is 
less  than  $800,  the  median  Polish  and  Slovak  assessment  a  little  more 
than  $700,  and  the  median  of  the  other  foreigners  about  $600.  So 
far  as  tax  lists  measure  financial  condition,  the  Bohemians  stand 
first;  they  pay  more  taxes,  but  their  properties  are  not  materially 
larger  than  those  of  other  foreign  farmers  who  are  their  neighbors. 

Tablb  9. — Range  of  asseased  valuations  of  land  and  all  property,  by  township  and 

nationality  of  ononer,  Tolland  County,  Conn, 

[Compiled  from  tax  Ustfor  1908.] 


AflMssed  valufls. 

Tolland 
Township. 

Wintnfton 
Township. 

Vernon, 
Stafford, 

and 
Klllngton. 

Total  as- 
senments. 

Totalyahiatlons,  by 
raoe  of  taxpayer. 

Land. 

Total 
as- 
sess- 
ment. 

Land. 

Total 
as- 
sess- 
ment. 

Land. 

Total 
as- 
sess- 
ment. 

Land. 

All 
prop- 
erty. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Polish 
and 
Slo- 
vak. 

Other 
elgn.a 

Ijtm  than  flOO 

3 
5 
7 
3 
5 
1 
0 
0 

0 
4 

3 
3 
6 
6 
3 
0 

3 

20 
17 
10 
4 
2 
0 
0 

0 
4 

9 
17 
15 
7 
2 
2 

0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 

0 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
1 

6 

27 

26 

15 

11 

4 

0 

1 

0 
10 
14 
23 
23 
16 
9 
3 

0 

4 

6 

10 

12 

11 

3 

2 

0 
3 
3 

7 
9 
4 
2 
0 

0 

$100  md  onder  S900 

3 

1800  and  cmder  1600 

5 

1600  and  imd0r  1700 

6 

1700  and  under  11,000 

2 

tlydoo  and  nnder  ^1,500 

1 

11.600  and  under  t2,000 

4 

t2.000  and  over 

1 

Total 

24 

24 

56 

66 

10 

18 

90 

96 

48 

28 

22 

•  Hungarian,  Magyar,  Italian. 
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OWNBBfl'   VALUATIONS. 

The  tabulated  petums  of  estimates  made  by  the  foreigners  inter- 
viewed of  net  values  of  property  owned  are  undoubtedly  nearer  true 
values,  and  they  put  the  present  condition  of  the  foreigners  in  a  differ- 
ent lignt.  The  mext  table  classifies  the  property  of  26  farmers,  inter- 
viewed by  agents  of  the  Commission,  by  items.  That  the  Bohemians 
own  more  vfuuable  land  and  improvements  is  again  made  plain,  more 
than  63  per  cent  of  them  owning  $1,500  and  more,  while  only  one  Slo- 
vak in  seven  had  land  worth  more  than  $1 ,500.  One-third  of  the  Bohe- 
mians valued  land  and  improvements  at  $2,500  and  more  per  farm. 
Tlie  Bohemians  make  a  better  showing  of  personal  property  also. 
Twelve  of  the  Bohemians  report  total  property  valued  at  $2,500  and 
more  per  farm ;  the  remainder  own  less  than  $1 .500  each.  Four  of  the 
seven  Slovaks  report  total  property  to  the  value  of  less  than  $1,000 
each,  and  only  two  have  more  than  $2,500  worth  of  property. 

Tablb  10. — Net  value  of  real  and  penonal  property  now  ownedy  tS  typical  Bohemian  and 

Slovak  farmers  f  Tolland  County  ^  Conn. 


Valae. 


BOHBIOAN. 


Under  ISO. 

160  and  onder  SlOO 

$100  and  tinder  1250. . .. 
|2fi0 and  under  $500.... 
$500  and  onder  $1,000. . 
$1,000  and  onder  $1,500. 
$1,500  and  onder  $2,500. 
$2,500  and  onder  $6,000. 
$6,000  and  oyer. 


Total. 


SLOVAK. 


Under  $60 

$50  and  onder  $100 

$100 and  onder $250.... 
$250 and  onder $500.... 
$500  and  onder  $1.000. . 
$1,000  and  onder  $1,500. 
$1,500  and  onder  $2,500. 
$2,500  and  onder  $6,000. 


Total. 


Land  and 
Improve- 
ments. 


3 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 


19 


Live  stock 
and  imple- 
ments. 


1 
1 
6 
2 
7 
1 
1 


19 


Crops  on 
liand. 


3 
1 


1 
4 
1 
1 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Total 
property. 


1 
3 
3 


10 
2 


19 


1 
3 


1 
2 


The  next  table  summarizes  by  classified  values  the  property  brought 
to  the  locality  by  the  26  Bohemian  and  Slovak  farmers  under  conad- 
eration  and  the  property  now  owned,  showing  the  number  of  years  the 
property  owners  have  been  settled  on  farms.  The  length  of  residence 
m  the  locality  helps  to  explain  the  backwardness  of  the  Slovak.  In 
general  he  came  with  less  money  and  has  been  in  the  conmiUDity  a 
shorter  period  of  time  •  none  of  the  Slovaks  reporting  have  been  on  their 
farms  five  years,  and  half  of  them  purchased  land  smce  January,  1908. 
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Tabls  11. —  Valtu  of  property  brought  to  locality,  net  value  of  property  now  owned,  and 
number  of  years  since  first  lease  or  purdiase,  26  typical  Bohemian  and  Slowik  farmers, 
Tolland  County,  Conn. 


Value  of  property  broai^t. 


BOHSIOAN. 

No  property 

1260  ana  under  SfiOO 

$600  and  onder  11,000 

$1,000  and  under  $1,500 

$1,600  and  under  $2,600 

$2,600  and  under  $5,000 

$5,000  or  over 

Not  reported 

Total 

aLOTAK. 

$260  and  under  $600 

$600  and  under  $1,000 

$1,000  and  under  $1,600 

$1,500  and  under  $2,600 

Total 


1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
2 


10 


1 

1 

4 
1 


Number  of  heads  of  tun- 
iliee  haying  property 
whose  net  value  b— 


"OS 

Q  « 


I 


1 

2 


1 

2 


«§ 


2 

"i 


3 


ro9 


4 

2 
2 


10 


> 

o 


U    ^ 


Years  elnoe 

first  lease  or 

purchase. 


i 


3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


10 


1 
1 

4 
1 


i. 

o 

98 


»4 

9£ 


1 

2 
3 


5 

o 


INCOMES. 


Referring  to  the  next  table  it  is  seen  that,  as  has  been  noted,  the 
returns  from  the  sales  of  farm  products  are  small  in  the  aggregate. 
The  principal  exceptions  are  four  Bohemian  farms  producing  k)bacco. 
These  farms  are  situated  not  far  from  the  Connecticut  River  on  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  tobacco,  and  the  returns  have  been  encouraging. 
Thev  represent  the  maximum  of  income  receivk^d  by  forei^  farmers 
in  tne  region.  The  table  otherwise  is  typical  of  the  whole  group  in 
Tolland  County.  Of  26  farmers  reporting  farm  products  only  20 
report  any  sales.  The  table  shows  a  racial  contrast  in  this  case, 
more  apparent  than  real.  Though  16  of  the  19  Bohemians  and  only 
4  of  the  7  Slovaks  derive  a  cash  income  from  sales  of  farm  products, 
the  reason  therefor  lies  in  the  shorter  period  of  residence  of  the 
Slovaks.  Of  the  16  Bohemian  farms  reporting  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, 5  sell  less  than  $50  worth  yearly,  8  sell  between  $50  and  $500. 
and  the  sales  of  the  remaining  thiree  farms  average  between  $500  and 
$1,000.     None  of  the  Slovaks  report  sales  of  more  than  $250  yearly. 

Not  only  are  the  incomes  small,  but  the  living  for  the  family  which 
the  farm  ordinarily  furnishes  is  very  m6.agerly  provided  on  many  of 
the  farms,  and  the  percentage  of  owners  wnose  farms  do  not  yet  pro- 
vide a  living  is  unusually  large. 
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Table  l2.—Cla»9ifiaUum  o/famu  hy  value  of  specified/arm  products  produced  and  myldj 

t6  Bohemian  and  Slovak  farmen^  Tolland  county ^  Conn. 
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There  are  two  methods  to  which  the  Bohemians  resort  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes  from  the  products  of  the  farm.  In  one  section 
of  the  county  there  are  a  number*  who  take  summer  boarders,  and  at 
least  a  few  farmers  who  make  this  their  chief  vocation.  The  boarders 
are  Bohemians,  usually  skilled  operatives  from  New  York,  amon^ 
them  being  a  considerable  number  of  cigar  makers.  Board  and 
lodging  are  furnished  at  $5  to  $7  a  week  for  adults,  the  rates  running 
sli^ntly  less  than  in  the  Jewish  neighborhoods  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  re|>ort.  One  Bohemian  reported  an  income  of  $2,000  yearly 
from  this  source.  Some  have  built  cheap  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  boarders,  and  receive  nearly  as  much.  Wnere 
summer  boarders  are  taken,  the  agriculture  is  adapted  to  the  end  of 
furnishing  food  for  them,  and  milk,  poultry  products,  and  vegetables 
are  chiefly  produced.  Not  all  have  found  this  industry  lucrative,  for 
some  foimd  it  impossible  to  raise  enough  to  supply  the  boarders  and 
bought  provisions  at  losing  prices.  Others  did  not  secure  enough 
boarders  to  make  the  venture  profitable  and  are  about  to  abandon  it 
for  legitimate  agriculture.  In  this  section  the  Bohemians  have  gone 
into  the  summer-boarder  business  with  less  unanimity  than  the  Jews, 
and  the  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Hungarians  have  not  engaged  in  the 
industry  at  all.  As  a  source  of  income  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  immigrant  farmers,  however,  it  is  of  great  importance. 

A  summarized  account  of  the  o{>erations  of  5  Bohemian  families, 
among  those  interviewed  by  agents  of  the  Commission,  who  kept 
boarders  is  as  follows: 

Aggregate  number  of  boar^lerR  kept,  1908 142 

Rming  rates  for  board,  per  week $4-$7 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  the  season 7to8 

Net  income  per  boarder  (for  season) |2(>-f40 

Aggregate  net  income  reported  (130  boarders) 13, 400 
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The  other  source  of  supplementary  income  is  the  pearl-button  in- 
dustry. There  are  a  number  of  these  httle  factories  operating  in  Tol- 
land County  and  vicinity,  each  employing  from  2  to  40  operatives. 
Some  of  the  smaller  estaolishments  are  operated  by  their  owners  and 
a  few  additional  hands  and  are  really  house  industries.  This  type  is 
the  more  numerous.  A  few  are  run  on  a  larger  scale,  one  typical  plant 
consisting  of  a  power  house,  a  storage  warehouse,  a  factory,  and  a  lodg- 
ing house  for  operatives.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  power 
machines  for  cutting,  shaping,  polishing,  boring,  and  sorting  pearl 
buttons,  manufactured  both  from  fresn-water  shells  and  seasnells. 
Forty  to  50  male  operatives,  boys  and  men,  are  employed.  Some  of 
the  nands  are  paid  by  the  day,  some  by  the  piece,  but  all  work  58 
hours  per  week.  Boys  are  started  at  S3  a  week,  which  ma^  be 
increased  to  $6  or  *$7  per  week  in  a  short  time.  The  most  skilled 
machine  operators  earn  $12  to  $15.50  a  week.  The  work  is  not  con- 
sidered dimcult,  but  the  fine  dust  that  arises  from  the  polishing  process 
is  considered  harmful  to  the  lungs  and  the  eyes.  In  this  factory  all 
but  2  of  the  20  men  working  on  button  machines  came  from  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  other  laborers  in  and 
about  the  plant  were  either  farmers  or  farmers'  sons.  Bohemians, 
Poles,  and  Slovaks  were  among  the  number,  with  Bohemians  in  the 
majority.  This  factory  is  run  by  a  New  York  firm  of  Bohemians  who 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  work.  The  output  fluctuates  with  the 
demand,  and  the  factory  does  not  run  regularly,  sometimes  closing  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  or  employii^  only  a  part  of  the  force.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  force  employed  is  one  advantage  offered  to  operatives 
from  farms.  The  farmers  can  attend  to  then*  crops  when  tney  need 
attention  and  return  to  the  button  factories  when  the  rush  of  farm 
work  is  over.  Some  of  the  small  factories  were  established  by  Bohe- 
mian farmers,  who  f oimd  that  their  farms  were  not  paying.  The 
machinery  necessary  in  button  making  is  very  simple  and  the  invest- 
ment need  not  be  large.  The  raw  material  is  easily  obtained  either 
from  dealers  in  shell  or  from  large  button  manufacturers  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  finished  product. 

The  Slovaka  take  no  summer  boarders,  and  except  as  employees 
none  visited  were  engaged  in  button  making.  In  fact  they  seem  less 
enterprising  and  resourceful  than  the  Bohemians.  Other  outside 
employment  is  furnished  on  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  and  in 
the  textile  and  saw  mills,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Bohemian  girls  are  teachers,  stenographers,  or  clerical  workers, 
usually  in  the  large  towns.  The  Slovak  and  Polish  girls  are  engaged 
in  domestic  service  for  the  most  part. 

Seventeen  of  the  26  households  interviewed  reported  supple- 
mentary income  other  than  that  from  summer  boarders.  In  seven 
instances  the  children  contributed  their  earnings,  and  9  heads  of 
households  worked  for  wages;  a  druggist  and  a  landlord  with  income- 
bearing  property  were  reported.  The  average  income  per  family  for 
17  faimues  from  these  sources  was  $277.30.  The  greatest  amount 
received  in  1908  by  any  family  was  $754;  the  least  received  by  any 
family  with  outside  income,  $30. 
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THBIFT. 

No  farming  community  yisited  gave  the  appearance  of  greater 
industry,  but  the  rewards  of  toil  were  less  conspicuous  than  in  many 
localities.  The  Bohemians  are  the  best  farmers,  and  the  marks  of 
thrift  and  care  about  their  farmsteads  are  very  noticeable.  Most  of 
them  are  much  discouraged,  but  while  thev  remain  farmers  the 
traits  of  frugalitv  and  careful  economy  will  characterize  their  farms. 
The  Slovaks  are  hard  workers,  cheap  livers,  and  good  savers,  but  thev 
lack  the  efficiency  that  seems  to  characterize  the  Bohemian  husband- 
men. The  few  Bohemians  who  have  ^ood  farms  are  probably  the 
best  farmers  in  their  neighborhoods  ana  will  soon  be  the  most  pros- 
perous. Where  they  are  on  barren  ground  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  procure  more  than  a  mere  subsistence  from  the 
soil.  In  contrast  to  the  Hebrews,  not  far  distant,  the  Bohemians 
have  trinmier  farmsteads,  buildings  in  better  repair,  yards  more 
carefully  kept,  and  surroundings  more  homelike.  The  conmiunity 
is  neither  happy  nor  contented,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  the  Bohemians 
make  a  better  showing  than  most  farmers  in  this  region. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  problem  of  living  well  on  an  isolated,  worn-out,  unproductive, 
unpaid-for  hill  farm  is  more  than  a  question  of  race.  The  foreigner 
of  whatever  race,  Bohemian,  Pole,  Slovak,  or  Russian,  who  has 
invested  all  of  his  capital  in  land  and  a  broken-down  equipment  of 
farming  implements  and  tools,  has  to  face  the  problem  of  cutting  his 
expenses  to  meet  his  possible  income.  Almost  everv  foreign  farmer 
uses  all  he  produces  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family.  Tnere  can  be  little 
saving  and  nothing  is  left  over  for  luxuries.  Those  who  are  living; 
well  are  those  who  nave  some  reserve  capital  or  some  income  in  addi- 
tion to  their  farms.  In  evidences  of  thrift,  neatness,  and  care  of  their 
persons  or  places  the  Bohemians  very  easily  stand  first,  after  Uiem 
the  Slovaks,  and  finally  the  Poles  and  Hungarians.  Nearly  all  the 
Bohemian  males  speak  English,  the  young  people  rather  fluently.  It 
is  significant  that  very  frequently  the  women  can  converse  in  English. 
Most  of  the  men  have  been  laborers  or  skilled  workers  in  New  York 
City,  some  of  them  earning  good  wages.  They  learned  there  how  to 
live  and  to  spend  and  they  have  retained  as  far  as  possible  their  city 
standards.  They  dress  as  well  and  as  carefully  as  they  can,  eat  gooa 
food,  well  prepared,  live  in  as  good  houses  as  they  can  afford,  and 
appear  unusually  alert  and  intelligent. 

The  Slovaks  and  Poles  live  very  poorly  in  many  individual  instances. 
Their  houses  are  dirty,  poorly  cared  for,  and  very  sloverJy  in  appear- 
ance. The  children  are  ragged,  dirty,  and  apparently  neglected.  The 
food  is  abundant  most  of  the  year  but  is  not  well  served.  Salt  meat, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  rye  bread,  and  garden  vegetables  appear  to  be  the 
staple  articles  of  diet.  Fewer  of  them  speak  English,  and  practically 
none  of  the  women  understand  anv  language  but  Polish.  All  the  for- 
eigners are  said  to  send  their  children  to  school  wiUi  some  regularity. 
As  a  race  the  Bohemian  children  are  said  to  exhibit  more  aptitude  in 
school  than  the  others.  In  the  winter,  because  the  foreign  farms  are 
often  in  isolated  districts  far  from  a  schoolhouse,  the  attendance  is  not 
very  regular.    It  is  reported  that  some  families  were  unable  to  provide 
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clothing  and  shoes  of  sufficient  warmth  to  permit  their  children  to 
attend  school  in  the  depth  of  winter.  No  hign  schools  are  convenient 
to  most  of  the  farmers^  l)ut  a  number  of  Bohemians  are  sending  their 
children  to  Willimantic  after  they  have  completed  the  course  m  the 
common  schools.  The  State  provides  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
to  the  nearest  high  school,  but  the  cost  of  tuition  is  paid  by  the  patron. 
The  desire  to  educate  their  children  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Bohemians  in  this  part  of  Connecticut,  and  several  boys  were  met 
who  are  planning  to  enter  college. 

There  are  some  evidences  of  culture  in  the  books  and  a  few  news- 
papers seen  in  the  more  prosperous  homes.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
musical  instrument.  The  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs  in  the  gar- 
dens of  many,  the  occasional  hammock,  and  the  vine-inclosed  pordbies 
bear  testimony  to  a  rising  standard  of  comfort. 

SOCIAL  CONDrnONS. 

In  those  communities  where  the  foreigners  are  widely  separated  the 
roughness  of  the  country  and  the  rather  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  roads  through  a  large  part  of  the  year  makes  conmiunity  life 
almost  impossible.  In  such  communities  the  foreigners  do  not  have 
manv  social  organizations  and  there  is  very  little  getting  together  in 
any  lai^e  way.  The  isolation  is  very  acutely  felt  By  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  Bohemian  group  in  Willington  Township  is  a  little  more  con- 
centrated than  any  of  the  others  and  some  community  attempts  have 
been  made  in  a  social  way.  There  is  a  live  working  branch  of  the 
Cesko-Slovansky  Podporujice  Spolek  (one  of  the  large  Bohemian 
benefit  organizations)  with  a  membership  of  39.  The  society  owns  a 
one  and  one-half  story  building,  from  which  float  both  the  Bohemian 
colors  and  the  American  flag.  Meetings  are  held  semimonthly,  both 
men  and  women  attending,  the  women  baying  affiliated  orgamzation. 
The  purposes  of  the  order  are  insurance,  sickness  and  deaw  benefits, 
and  social  intercourse. 

There  is  a  second  benefit  association  organized  by  about  25  farm- 
ers, chiefly  for  insurance  against  loss  of  crops  by  hail  or  wind,  or  loss 
of  cattle  by  sickness  or  lightning.  The  dues  are  10  cents  a  month  per 
member  and  the  membership  is  confined  to  Bohemian  farmers.  The 
association  ^ves  an  occasional  ball,  supper,  or  entertainment  during 
tJie  winter,  out  the  social  purpose  is  subordinate.  The  headquarters 
of  this  association  is  at  Haolyme,  Conn.,  some  distance  from  the 
Willington  community.  Near  Hadlyme  also  there  is  a  Bohemian 
band;  partly  made  up  of  summer  boarders,  with  a  nucleus  of  players 
from  among  the  Haolyme  Bohemians. 

In  both  me  Hadlyme  and  Willington  groups  there  is  much  visiting 
among  the  Bohemians,  who  mix  rather  freely  with  the  native  New 
Englanders  in  their  social  enterprises.  The  young  people  who  have 
lived  a  few  years  in  the  community  are  the  social  equals  of  the 
American  children  and  few  if  any  social  distinctions  are  made  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  Poles  and  Slovaks  do  not  mix  socially  with 
eitiier  the  Bohemians  or  the  Americans.  Religion  and  nationality 
both  tend  to  separate  them  from  the  Bohemians,  who  look  on  them 
with  unconceded  contempt  for  the  most  part.    They  have  been  in 
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the  community  a  y^rv  short  time  and  the  barrier  of  lan^age  keeps 
the  Americans  and  the  Poles  apart.  The  more  favorable  opinion 
entertained  by  the  natives  for  the  Bohemians  is  outspoken  and 
unmistakable. 

POLmOAL  OONDrriONS. 

The  political  activity  of  the  Bohemians  in  some  towns  is  marked. 
In  Willm^ton  the  chairman  of  the  town  board  of  selectmen  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  Bohemians  in  the  county.  Here,  too,  some  minor 
town  offices  have  been  held  by  men  of  Bohemian  lineage.  The  groups 
are  more  or  less  scattered  and  it  is  difficult  to  sa^  how  many  have 
taken  out  their  naturalization  papers.  Of  those  mterviewed  about 
one-half  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  yesrs  or 
more  were  citizens.  A  few  had  filed  first  papers  and  approximately 
one-third  were  aliens.  In  the  same  groups  fully  95  per  cent  are  able 
to  read  and  write  English.  The  Slovaks  and  Poles  interviewed  were  all 
aliens  at  the  time  of  inquiry.  They  seem  to  .manifest  less  interest  in 
civic  affairs,  probably  because  they  have  less  knowledge  of  English. 
To  all  appearance  they  will  not  become  citizens  as  quickly  as  the 
Bohemians.  The  Bohemians  are  said  to  vote  rather  solidly  on  na- 
tional or  state  tissues,  but  they  are  less  clannish  than  many  foreigners, 
and  on  local  matters  are  likely  to  vote  independently,  disregarding 
nationality  or  party  affiliations.  In  all  cases  they  are  said  to  be 
respected  citizens  and  efficient  officers. 

OBNEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  effect  of  the  Bohemian  on  agriculture  has  been  noted.  Up  to 
the  present  no  results  have  accrued  worthy  of  mention  from  the 
occupation  of  Tolland  County  farms  by  Poles  or  Slovaks.  Their  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  moral  progress  has  boen  hindered  by  the  hard 
economic  conditions  which  tney  have  found  impossible  to  alleviate. 
Were  they  in  more  prosperous  cu^cumstances  they  would  undoubtedlj 
become  Americanized  more  rapidly  and  soon  assimilate  with  their 
native  neighbors.  The  Bohemians  have  aided  agricultural  develop- 
ment when  the  soil  permitted.  They  have  supported  schools,  en- 
couraged the  movement  for  good  roads,  and  developed  social  institu- 
tions of  their  own.  Conversely  the  community  of  Americans  has 
reacted  favorably  on  them.  They  are  acquiring  American  ideals, 
mingling  with  New  England  farmers,  taking  an  interest  in  town 
meetings  and  democratic  government.  Although  somewhat  scat- 
tered, fliey  are  well  known  and  have  good  reputations.  There  seems 
to  be  no  prejudice  against  them  and  no  uniavorable  comment  from 
any  quarter.  Morally  they  stand  well.  They  are  reported  as  law- 
abiding  as  any  north  European  immigrants.  They  seldom  appear 
in  civil  suits  except  in  regard  to  land  purchases,  and  very  little  crim- 
inality is  reported.  Several  have  had  law  suits  over  the  title  to  land 
that  they  purchased  before  they  were  well  informed  as  to  land  values 
and  deeos.  Land  speculators  cheated  them  in  various  ways,  and  to 
get  reparation  they  resorted  to  Utigation.  Otherwise  they  live  at 
peace  with  their  nei{;hbors.  They  are  fairly  temperate,  most  of  them 
strictly  honest  in  biisiness  transactions,  and  are  reported  politically 
clean.    The  Slovaks  and  Poles  are  Roman  Cathohcs,  but  the  great 
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part  of  the  Bohemians  in  this  part  of  Connecticut  are  not  closely 
affiliated  with  any  church.  A  few,  however,  attend  Protestant 
churches  and  the  children  in  many  places  go  to  Protestant  Sunday 
schools. 

BTATISnOAL  DATA   FOB  SBLBOTED  FAMILIES. 

• 

The  table  following  presents  facts  of  significance  in  the  history  and 
economic  condition  or  six  Bohemian  and  four  Slovak  agricultural 
families.  The  Bohemians  have  been  in  the  locality  considerably 
longer  than  the  Slovaks,  and  in  comparing  previous  occupations  it  is 
notable  that  the  Bohemians  were  engagea  in  skilled  occupations  or  in 
business  for  themselves,  while  the  greater  number  of  Slovaks  were 
emploved  as  unskilled  laborers  before  coining  to  the  present  locality. 
Considferable  difference  is  also  shown  between  the  value  of  propertv 
brought  to  the  locaUty  by  the  different  races,  the  average  for  each 
family  being  about  $3,617  for  the  Bohemians  and  $1,113  for  the 
Slovaks.  Tne  number  of  acres  first  purchased  varies  greatly,  Slo- 
vaks showing  the  maximum  of  215  and  the  minimum  of  22  acres. 
Purchases  made  by  the  Bohemians  ranged  from  50  to  150  acres. 
With  one  exception  the  Bohemians  paid  cash  for  the  land  first  pur- 
chased, while  the  Slovaks  paid  only  part  in  cash,  executing  mortgages 
with  6  per  cent  interest  to  secure  deferred  payments.  The  greater 
number  of  farms  had  only  5  to  10  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  use  previous  savings  or  find  other  emplovment  to  sup- 

Element  the  farm  income.  Some  have  never  been  able  to  make  a 
ving  from  the  land.  The  Bohemians  show  a  much  higher  property 
valuation  than  the  Slovaks,  but  it  is  notable  that  six  familes  now  own 
property  of  a  net  value  less  than  the  total  amount  of  property  brought 
to  the  locality.  Each  Slovak  shows  indebtedness  on  land,  while  four 
Bohemian  families  are  free  from  debt.  The  average  value  of  all 
products  from  five  farms  during  the  past  two  years  was  less  than 
$250.  The  largest  income  is  shown  by  two  Bohemian  farms  produc- 
ing tobacco,  but  these  farms  are  in  a  separate  locaUty  from  the  princi- 
pal settlement  of  immigrants  and  are  not  typical  of  the  colony  as  a 
whole. 
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Table  13. — Eocmofmic  kiitory  and  pre9erU  financial  condition  of  certain 


Data  reported. 

Bohflmiaa. 

Family  1. 

Family  2. 

FamUyS. 

Family  4. 

Years  in  locaUtj: 
Head 

6 

4 

7 

6 

Famfly 

6 

4 

7 

6 

Present  "hoosehold  sise 

6 

12 

5 

4 

4 

Number  of  members  10  years  or  over 

3 

8 

6 

Males 

3 

5 

3 

2 

Femaleff , .  t  . . , t  t  » -  -  n 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Prevloas  location 

New  York, 
N.Y. 

Manufactur- 
ing butter. 

$6,000 

1008 

New  York, 

N.Y. 
Baker 

t4nA 

New  York, 

N.Y. 
Proprietor  of 

$8,000 

1902 

New  YoA, 

N.Y. 
Meat   shop 

and  saloon 

keeper. 
$8,5017. 

1903 

Prevloas  ooooDation 

First  land  bought: 
Date 

1006 

Nnmb^  o'  we* 

97 

90 

50 

128 

Price 

$2,280 

Cash. 

10    acres 
cleared, 
ba  1  a  n  c  e 
woodland. 

Used  income. 

$1,200 

$860  cash, 
balance 
mortgage, 
6  percent. 

4  acres  culti- 
vated. 

Farm  laborer 

From  1905  to 

1909.a 
115 

$3,400 

$1,000 

Cash 

Terms t.^^.t ,t.,,t. 

Condition 

8   acres   ta- 
lable,  4 
meadow, 
88    wood- 
land. 

Prevloas 
savings 
and  board- 
ers. 

6 

2acre8  culti- 
vated. 126 
brush  and 
woodland. 

Previous 
savings 
and  bor- 
rowed $400. 

3 

Occopation  until  living  oould  be  made  from 
land. 

Number  o' yeM* t-tt»t-..--t t 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

m 

50 

308 

Acres  tillable 

10 

10 

19 

45 

Live  stock  now  ownod: 
Horses 

1 

1 

2 

2. 

Cows , 

8 

10 

5 

8 

Swine 

2 

4 

26 

Sheep 

1 

Other  neat  cattle 

1 

6 

Financial  condition: 
Value  of  land  and  improvements 

$2,660 

1206 

$1,500 

$170 

$6,000 

1453 

$2,500 

$505 

Live  stock 

Tools  and  implements 

$10 

$50 

$200 

$400 

Croiw  on  han^ ^ . . 

$100 

Otiier  property •. . . 

$200 

$125 

$1,600 

$8,253 

$150 

$2,665 

$1,845 

$425 

$3,555 

$550 

Indebtedness^ 

Other 

$150 

Net  value  of  property 

$2,665 

$20 

$30 

$1,270 

$6 

$8,253 

$40 

$3,005 

Farm  expenditures: 

Farm  labor 

$156 

$75 

Stock  feed,  seeds,  and  forage 

$125 

$300 

•  This  man  is  not  yet  making  a  living. 
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Bohflfnlmi— 

-Continiied. 

SIavaV. 

Family  6. 

Family  8. 

Family  7. 

Family  8. 

Family  9. 

Family  10. 

30 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

z 

20 

5 

1 

1 

2. 

8 

8 

6 

4 

8 

4, 

a 

3 

4 

2 

8 

4, 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2. 

1 

2 

4 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Laborer  <»• 
81.600 

8 

4 

2. 

New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Cigar  maker 

18,900 

New  York  and 
WisooDsin. 

Fanning    for 
sell. 

81.600 

Pittsborg,  Pa... 
Coal  miner 

8750 

New  York, 

N.Y. 
Track  former.. 

81,200 

Layennan  glass 
foctory. 

81,000. 

1907. 

1880 

1004 

1906 

1906 

1906 

50 

160 

216 

22 

42 

142. 

82J200 

8400 

•1,760 

8280  cash,  8500 
seoored  mort- 
gage, 6  per 
cent  Interest. 

10  acres  mowing 
land. 206  acres 
woodland. 

Savings  and 
worked  in 
button  miU. 

2 

•400 

8350  cash,   850 
secured  by 
mortgages. 

11  acres  mowing 
land,  balance 
poor. 

Not  making  liv- 
ing, living  on 
savings. 

(•) 
22 

81,300 

•700  cash,  •SOO 
secured   by 
mortgages  at 
6  per  cent 

20  acres  culti- 
vated,   22 
woodland 
and  stony. 

Sons  wOTk  in 
button  mill. 
Boarders. 

(•) 
42 

8000. 

r4wh 

r4wh 

8600  cash,  bal- 

Poorland,afew 
acres  o  a  1 1 1- 
vated. 

Selling  wood 
and  cross-ties 
out  Irom  land. 

7 

6    acres    culti- 
vated, remain- 
der stony  and 
poor. 

PreTtom  say- 
ings. 

ance  secured 
mOTtgages,  6 
percent. 
10  acres  mow- 
ing land,  bal- 
ance  wood- 
land. 

Laborer,  and 
son  works  in 
woolen  mill. 

(•) 

fO 

160 

215 

142. 

26 

5  to  10  acres 
cultivated. 

1 

18 

Few  patches.... 

20 

10. 

1 

2 ; 

1 

1. 

4 

4 

10 

1 

8 

2. 

2 

4 

2 

1. 

5 

12,600 

8400 

82,500 

8450 

•1,200 

seoo. 

g06 

8200 

8450 

825 

•162 

800. 

sioo 

800 

850 

82 

830 

830. 

flOO 

flOO 

875 

850 

825 

840 -: 

830. 

|2.iX)6 

8785 

88,060 

8508 

81.422 

•1,030. 

8500 

880 

8600 

•400L 

82.iX)6 

8786 

82,550 

8463..... 

8022 

•600. 

1200 

818 

ISO 

Employed    la- 
bor lor  plow- 
iitf  occasion- 

8175 
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Tablb  13. — BotmiOfmic  Atftory  and  pr€$mt  jinancial  eonHtion  ofcmtam 

ANNUAL  PARM  INCOMB  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Produots. 

PlD- 

duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooad. 

Sold. 

Pr»- 
dooad. 

Sold. 

Pr»- 
dooad. 

Sold. 

C<MT1..... 

$49 
45 
27 

$168 
160 

$04 

270 

Hay 

f74 

Potatoes 

Tobaooo 

260 

$250 

Buckwheat 

16 

26 

180 

12 

6 

Rye 

Oati 

V*tch    

Bariey 

Not  itemlMd: 
Oirhaixl  products. ...........  r ........  t  ... . 

(•) 

(») 

"iiio 

(•) 

Dairy  prodnctf 

flO 

$aoo 

Uyenrfook DTodoctf , 

$U 

» 

Potdtiy  prodoots 

flO 

74 

Total 

113 

16 

74 

160 

1 

668 

410 

m 

274 

Bmmlflimintarr  Inoofiw 

iteoa 

iS4M 

ik|2iMn 

a  15  apple  and  a  few  plain  tnm, 
ft  Few  apple  tnea. 
c  40  fruit  oees. 
ddOappla 


« 1,200  peach   treea,  nonproduotlva;    1,500  or  1,000 
apple  and  plum  treea. 
/  Few  apple  trees  around  hoiuo,  no  good. 
f20appiatca«. 
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typical  Bohemian  and  Slovak  famUieit  Tolland  County ^  Conn, — Continued. 

BOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  It  YEARS). 


Pio- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

PlD- 

duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

tl40 

450 

70 

780 

•4 

$4 

815 

$4 

88 

4 

148 
IfiO 
2U0 

•200 

tie 

86 
18 

$780 

0 

W 

(•) 

•    *J60* 

(/) 

W 

20* 

(*) 

10 

■ 

1,440 

780 

4 

810 

00 

41 

896 

220 

71 

if  MO 

fli$310 

•  1728 

•  $30 

1 

1 

A  About  20  apple  trees. 
i  'Bead  works  in  manuliicture  of  buttons. 
/Contributions  ttom  ftunily  for  board,  and  term  la> 
bor  by  head. 
*  From  summer  boardefii 


I  Income  from  boarding  house. 

•  Earnings  from  son. 

•  Contributions  from  sons. 
•Contribution  from  son. 


Chafteb  IV. 
BOHEMIAITS  AST)  SLOVAKS  IH  THE  SOXTTHWEST. 

SLOVAKTOWN,   ABK* 

Slovaktown,  located  14  miles  south  of  Deval  Bluff  and  12  mfles 
north  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  contains  about  50  Slovak  families  and  250 
persons.  The  neads  of  these  families  were  born  in  Europe  but  the 
majority  of  them  worked  in  the  mines  of  Illinois  or  Pennsylyania 
before  coming  to  this  locaUty. 

Their  farms  vary  from  30  to  300  actes  and  are  somewhat  scat- 
tered. Most  of  the  land  in  its  natural  state  is  clear  of  brush,  and 
the  whole  region  forms  a  natural  pasture  for  cattle.  The  majority 
of  the  farmers  are  in  the  dairy  business,  selling  their  cream  to  a 
neighboring  creamery.  Others  sell  com  and  oats,  while  occasionally 
some  sell  a  little  garden  truck  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

mSTORICAIi. 

The  Slovak  Colonization  Company,  with  head  offices  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  bought  10  sections  of  land  in  this  locaUty  about  1894.  They 
mapped  out  a  town  site  of  160  acres  in  the  center  of  the  tract,  which 
they  divided  into  house  lots  70  feet  by  150  feet.  Broad  streets  and 
avenues  were  laid  out,  a  lot  was  set  aside  for  a  church,  another  for  a 
schoolhouse.  etc.  The  company  intended  to  make  a  model  town  in 
the  midst  oi  the  prairie.  The  company  advertised  extensively  in  the 
Slovak  newspapers,  and  finally  ran  excursions  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois,  carrying  homeseekers  to  view  their  property.  In  1894 
the  first  excursion  came  with  50  people  and  a  few  bought  land.  The 
second  excursion  was  rim  in  1898  and  7  stayed.  The  company  sold 
tracts  of  40,  80,  or  120  acres  of  land  for  $5  to  $12  an  acre,  requiring 
a  certain  percentage  in  cash  and  the  rest  on  time  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  the  prevailing  rates  being  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  Several  Slo- 
vaks who  came  on  these  excursions  bargained  for  land  but  returned 
to  their  homes  to  continue  work  in  the  mines  until  they  had  saved 
enough  money  to  warrant  their  embarking  in  the  new  enterprise. 

All  the  settlers  came  originally  from  Austria-Hungary,  where  some 
of  them  had  been  farmers  for  themselves,  while  otners  had  worked 
on  their  parents'  farms,  so  that  agriculture  was  not  entirely  new  to 
them. 

During  the  early  years  on  the  prairie  the  Slovak  settlers  had  a 
hard  struggle.  They  were  so  far  away  from  civiUzation  that  ttiey 
were  obHged  to  depend  wholly  on  what  they  raised  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Some  of  the  men  left  their  famiUes  for  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year  and  went  to  the  East  to  continue  their  work  in  the  mines 
in  order  to  secure  money  with  which  to  improve  their  farms. 
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The  colony  has  not  grown  rapidly,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  ven- 
ture has  been  an  unquaUfied  success,  but  these  conditions  in  the 
main  are  probably  due  to  the  remote  location  of  the  settlement  rather 
than  to  tne  settlers  or  their  methods  of  agriculture.  To  all  appear- 
ances these  people  are  doing  as  well  here  as  any  other  race  would 
under  similar  circumstances.  During  the  first  eight  years  several 
families  deserted  the  settlement,  but  within  the  past  few  years  none  of 
the  property  owners  have  left  and  a  few  new  settlers  have  come  in. 

SOIL,  CUMATE,  AND  TOPOORAPHT. 

The  locality  has  on  the  whole  a  very  uniform  topography,  consisting' 
of  broad,  slightly  undulating  prairies.  A  few  streams  oreak  the  long 
stretch  of  prairie,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  the  country  is  fur- 
nished the  only  natural  means  of  drainage,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  Prairie  County,  i6  which  the  colony 
is  situated,  lies  entirely  withm  the  region  known  geologically  as  the 
''Mississippi  embayment." 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  SloviUctown  is  known  as  the 
**Crowley  silt  loam"  type.  The  soil  of  this  type  consists  of  about  10 
inches  of  a  mottled  Hght  brown  to  ashy,  gray  silt  loam.  When  wet 
this  soil  is  dark  brown  in  color,  but  when  dry  it  becomes  quite  ^ay. 
The  soil  is  friable  and  of  excellent  tilth.  Although  much  of  it  is 
poorly  drained  in  its  natural  state,  the  Crowley  silt  loam  is  so  situated 
that  it  can  be  easily  drained  artificially.  This  is  done  to  some  extent 
by  ditching.  This  soil  is  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  prairie 
grasses.  In  the  low  and  more  {)oorly  drained  areas  the  grass  is  some- 
what coarse,  but  on  the  whole  it  makes  excellent  hay  and  pasturage. 
Japanese  clover  and  white  clover  are  indigenous.  Large  areas  of 
the  natural  prairie  grass  are  pastured  and  large  quantities  are  cut 
and  bded  on  the  farm  for  feed  and  shipment.  This  soil  yields  from 
1  to  2  tons  per  acre  of  native  prairie  hay.  Oats  yield  m  ordinary 
seasons  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre;   com  from  15  to  40  bushels 

I)er  acre.  Cowpeas  do  exceedingly  well  on  this  soil  and  make  excel- 
ent  feed  for  stock.  Irish  potatoes  yield  from  100  to  150  bushels  per 
acre  and  sweet  potatoes  from  200  to  300  bushels.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  radishes,  lettuce, 
onions,  melons,  and  cantaloupes  do  well,  but  they  are  mostly  grown 
for  the  home  use. 

Near  the  streams  some  soil  of  the  Acadia  silt  loam  is  found.  This 
type  is  adapted  to  a  large  variety  of  farm  crops.  It  is  the  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  soil  type  in  the  timbered  uplands.  On  account  of 
its  loose  texture  the  soil  is  easily  cultivated.  Much  cotton  is  grown 
on  this  type,  the  average  in  a  good  season  being  half  a  bale  k)  the 
acre.  Com  will  average  from  20  to  40  bushels,  and  oats  from  25  to 
40  bushels  per  acre.  The  agricultural  conditions  on  the  Acadia  silt 
loam  are  not  so  good  as  on  the  Crowley  silt  loam.* 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  equable,  and  is  free  from  the  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  characteristic  of  the  States  far- 
ther north.    The  annual  precipitation  is  about  52  inches  and  is 

o  United  States  Department  of  Agrculture.  Field  Operatiana  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soilfl,  1902. 
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usually  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  following  table 
shows  the  mean  temperature  and  average  precipitation  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years,  at  Stuttgart,  12  miles  from  SlovaktOMoi: 

Average  monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation. 


[Compiled  from  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Sommary  of  CUmatological  Data,  SeotloB 

No.  48.] 

MoDth. 

Stuttgart  station, 

18ffltol906, 

inclusive. 

Mooth. 

Btnttcart  station, 

uSuoioos, 

inclusive. 

Temper- 
ature. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Temper- 
ature. 

Preoipi. 
tatkm.  ' 

January 

^1.8 
42.9 
63.4 
62.6 
70.2 
77.3 
80.7 

6.44 
8.84 
6.06 
4.20 
4.87 
4.31 
4.74 

August 

'F. 

79.4 
73.1 
61.6 
60.8 
44.2 

Jjickfi. 
8.38 

February 

September 

3.29 

MlM^h. 

October 

2.82 

April 

November 

4.56 

May.:::;:;::::::::::::::::::: 

December 

4.66 

JiinA 

Annual 

July 

61.6 

62.06 

*"^*  ••••••••••.••••••••••••... 

AORIOUiyrURAL  CONDITIONS. 


The  size  of  the  Slovak  farms  varies  from  30  to  300  acres.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  farms  are  under  100  acres,  and  several  are 
only  40  acres.  The  crops  raised  are  varied.  Hay,  com,  and  oats 
are  produced  by  all  the  farmers.  Some  raise  sweet  potatoes  and  Irish 
potatoes,  others  raise  cabbage,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  radishes,  lettuce, 
and  onions,  but  none  of  these  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 

Since  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  prairie  grasses,  many 
of  the  farmers  cut  over  large  areas  of  their  farms  and  stack  the  hay 
or  bsde  it  soon  after  curing.  This  hay  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from 
June  to  September.  The  early  hay  is  or  better  quality,  but  does 
not  vield  so  heavily  as  the  late  hay.  Most  of  the  hay  is  baled  on 
the  farm  and  stored  in  large  sheds  or  barns;  some  of  it  is  fed  on  the 
farm,  but  the  largest  quantity  is  sold  in  the  distant  towns  to  buyers 
who  ship  it  in  carload  lots  to  Chicago  and  eastern  cities.  This  crop 
ordinarily  gives  a  fair  return  at  least  for  the  labor  expended.  Little 
work  is  required  to  cut  and  cure  the  hay,  no  expense  is  incurred  in 
seeding  or  raising  the  grass,  and  after  the  crop  has  been  cut  the  cows 
may  be  turned  out  on  the  meadow,  which  yields  good  pasture  for  two 
or  three  months. 

Cowpeas  thrive  well.  These  are  broadcasted  in  May,  June,  or  July. 
The  early  peas  make  more  hay  and  the  later  ones  more  seed. 
The  peas  are  harvested  in  September,  some  gathering  the  seed  and  all 
makmg  hay  of  the  vines.  This  soil  will  yield  from  10  to  30  bushels 
per  acre  of  peas  and  the  hav  will  average  2  to  3  tons  per  acre. 

The  most  important  industry  of  the  neighborhood  and  one  that 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years  is  dairying.    The  Slovaks  have 

fone  into  the  industry  quite  heavily  in  the  past  two  years,  some 
eeping  as  many  as  40  cows,  while  the  general  average  is  about  15. 
The  cieam  is  sold  to  a  neighboring  creamery  and  the  skimmed  milk 
is  used  on  the  farm  for  feeding  tibe  young  uve  stock.  The  farmers 
find  that  dairying  is  not  improfitable,  as  their  hay  and  com  can  all 
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be  consumed  on  the  farms.  Along  with  the  dairy  business  has  come 
the  development  of  the  live-stock  industry,  and  a  number  of  the 
Slovaks  sell  from  $50  to  $400  worth  of  calves,  beef  cattle,  and  hogs 
yearly. 

The  houses  occupied  by  these  settlers  are  well-built  frame  struc- 
tures, containing  four,  six,  or  eight  rooms.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
neatly  painted  and  the  majority  are  well  kept  and  orderlv.  The 
bams  are  well  built  and  ares  umciently  large  to  accommodate  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  cows,  horses,  and  mules. 

MARKETS  AND   UARKETINO  FACnJTIBS. 

Most  of  the  produce  sold  is  hauled  either  to  Deval  Bluff  or  Stutt- 
gart. Deval  Bluff  is  on  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  Stuttgart  is  on  the  St.  Louis  Soutjiwestem  Railroad ;  but 
in  either  case  the  farmers  must  haul  their  produce  about  14  iniles, 
but  fortunately  the  roads  are  fairly  good. 

PROPERTT  OWNED. 

Of  the  50  Slovaks  owning  property,  80  per  cent  are  free  from  debt. 
Their  farms  vary  in  value  from  $1 ,000  to  $10,000,  but  the  average  farm 
is  worth  about  $2,000.  As  has  been  said,  several  of  these  farmers 
bought  their  property  while  they  were  working  in  the  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Illinois  and  continued  working  until  they  had  sufficient 
capital  to  begin  farming  without  incumorances.  For  this  reason 
they  escaped  the  hardships  and  reverses  that  others  endured  because 
of  insufficient  capital.  The  coming  of  the  immigrants  to  this  wilder- 
ness has  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  land.  At  first  worth  from 
$5  to  $12  per  acre,  it  now  sells  for  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  This  increase 
can  be  attributed  wholljr  to  the  presence  of  the  Slovaks. 

The  Slovaks  patronize  the  Banks  verjr  little;  but  they  seem  to 
be  constantly  improving  their  land  and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
live  stock.  Some  farms  carry  $1,000  to  $2,000  worth  of  live  stock. 
Many  of  the  farmers  own  20  cows,  5  to  10  horses  and  mules,  and  large 
droves  of  hogs.  Evidently  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  are  invested  in 
additional  land  or  in  increasing  the  number  of  live  stock  rather  than 
deposited  in  savings  banks. 

STANDARD  OF  UYmO. 

These  people  are  neat  and  courteous,  and  in  dress  and  manners  are 
essentially  Ufce  American  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  The  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  simple  furniture  and  few  ornaments.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  an  isolated  colony  they  seem  to  be  as  fully  Ameri- 
canized as  many  of  the  Slovaks  that  are  found  in  or  near  the  cities. 
They  live  well  because  they  raise  their  own  produce.  The  women 
and  children  work  about  the  house  more  than  in  the  fields,  although 
at  haying  time  all  who  are  old  enough  assist.  There  is  very  litUe 
sickness  m  the  locality. 

EMPLOYUENT  AND  SOCIAL  htWM, 

^  Outside  of  farming  there  is  no  opportunity  for  employment  in  the 
vicinity  and  those  who  are  not  content  with  that  occupation  must  go 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settlement  for  other  employment. 
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A  few  of  the  young  men  have  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  distant 
cities  to  enter  various  trades,  but  the  number  has  been  small.  None 
of  the  Slovaks  have  gone  into  business. 

The  Slovaks  of  the  community  are  practically  an  independent 
group.  Their  recreation  and  amusements  are  their  own.  Their 
neighborly  visiting  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  form  of  enjoyment 
indulged  in,  although  the  younger  people  occasionally  have  dances 
among  themselves. 

They  associate  with  the  Americans  when  occasion  demands,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  very  obliging  if  an  American  asks  a  favor.  The 
land  company  that  organized  me  settlement  bought  up  so  many 
sections  of  land  that  m  some  places  the  Slovaks  have  no  near 
American  neighbors,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  immi- 
grants are  by  nature  peaceable,  has  led  to  a  practical  absence  of 
race  prejudice  or  feeling. 

OHUBCHBS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  majority  of  the  Slovak  families  are  Roman  Catholics;  the 
remainder  are  Lutherans,  llie  Catholics  have  a  small  church  which 
they  built  several  years  ago.  Services  are  conducted  every  fourth 
Sunday  of  the  month,  the  priest  coming  from  Stuttgart. 

The  children  of  the  Slovak  farmers  attend  two  pubUc  schools  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  they  constitute  less  than  one-half  of  the 
attendance.  They  mingle  freely  with  the  Americans  and  are  said  to 
be  apt  pupils.  They  learn  to  read  and  write  both  English  and 
Slovak,  the  former  at  school  and  the  latter  at  home  from  their 
parents.  Slovak  children,  as  a  rule,  do  not  attend  school  after  they 
are  14  or  15  years  old. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONB. 

In  the  locality  there  are  75  men  of  voting  age  and  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  this  number  have  their  full  naturahzation  papers.  These 
people  take  a  minor  part  at  elections  and  only  a  few  have  held  pubUc 
office.  Some  have  served  as  school  directors  and  two  have  held  the 
office  of  road  overseer.  But^  aside  from  these  petty  offices  the  part 
that  the  Slovaks  have  played  in  poUtics  has  been  very  insignificant. 

MOBAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Slovak  farmers  in  this  settlement  are  reputed  to  be  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  few  American  neighbors  that  there  are  in  the 
locality.  They  are  spoken  of  as  industrious,  honest,  of  steady  habits, 
and  intelligent.  They  apparently  prefer  to  Uve  by  themselves,  asso- 
ciating with  the  Americans  only  when  it  is  necessary,  but  they  are 
quiet  and  law-abiding  in  all  respects. 

XfTECT  OF  BBTTLEMBNT  ON  NBIGHBOBHOOD. 

The  coming  of  the  foreign-bom  agriculturists  io  this  prairie  section 
of  Arkansas  caused  an  inmiediate  upUft  in  conditions  of  agriculture. 
They  introduced  no  new  crops,  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  have  cultivated  and  improved  the  land 
and  made  dairying  an  industry  of  importance  in  the  vicinity.  With- 
out doubt  the  locality  was  settled  much  more  quickly  than  it  would 
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have  been  had  it  not  been  colonized  by  the  land-investment  com- 
pany. In  fact,  the  Slovaks  have  built  up  a  community  as  pros- 
perous as  any  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  all  the  improvement  and 
and  progress  is  entirely  due  to  them.  With  improved  transporta- 
tion the  colony  would  spring  into  even  more  prominence  than  it 
has  already  attained. 

There  are  a  number  of  children  of  the  second  eeneratioUi  but  they 
have  not  reached  an  age  when  their  influence  is  felt  in  the  community. 

A  few  of  the  youn^  men  are  employed  away  from  home.  Some 
are  working  as  farm  laborers  on  neighboring  farms,  while  others  are  in 
the  towns,  working  as  clerks.  The  remainckr  are  at  home  aiding  their 
parents  with  the  farm  work.  These  young  men  and  women  are 
Americanized  both  in  dress  and  manner  and  probably  in  the  course  of 
time  will  continue  the  farm  work  where  thenr  parents  leave  off. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  FOB  SBLBCTID  FAMILIB8. 

The  following  table  represents  the  economic  condition  of  eight 
typical  families  of  Slovaks  at  Slovaktown.  Six  of  the  families  have 
lieen  in  the  locality  ten  years  or  over.  Seven  bought  land  either  before 
or  on  their  arrival,  one  family  only  having  rented  land  previous  to 
purchase.  Nearly  all  have  increased  their  holdings  by  the  purchase 
of  more  land,  and  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the  property  has  advanced. 
A  few  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  are  found  on  some  of  the  farms, 
and  all  tne  farms  have  at  least  10  peach  trees,  but  the  fruit  industry  is 
not  of  enough  importance  to  be  profitable.  The  number  of  cattle 
kept  on  each  farm  is  large  in  nomparison  with  the  numbers  found 
in  some  foreign  localities.  Mules  are  found  to  average  four  to  the 
farm. 

Half  the  farms  cariy  an  indebtedness,  but  in  every  case  the  amount 
of  Uve  stock  owned  is  nearly  large  enough  to  pay  it  off.  C!om  is 
raised  by  all,  but  it  is  used  to  feed  the  stock;  hay  is  raised,  some  of 
which  is  sold.  Oats  are  sold,  one  farmer  selling  $650  worth  as  an 
average  for  the  past  two  years.  The  selling  of  cream  has  proved  a 
profitable  industry  to  these  people,  and  a  glance  at  the  dairy  products 
sold  will  prove  this  statement.  A  decided  increase  was  shown  on  the 
schedules  in  the  amount  of  cream  sold  during  the  year  1909  over  the 
previous  year. 
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Tablb  14, ^Economic  hittory  and  j/retent  Jinandal  condition 


DttaraportML 


Slomk. 


Family  1. 


FamlljS. 


FamOy  t. 


Yean  In  locality: 

Head 

Famfly 

Prannt  boiuefaold  sixe 

Number  of  memben  10  yean  or  over. 

Male 

Female 

Pravloos  location 

Previous  occupation 


10. 
10. 
0.. 
6.. 
2.. 
3.. 


9. 
0. 
0. 
4. 

2. 
2. 


13.. 
13.. 
3... 
3... 
1... 
3... 


Value  of  property  brought  to  locality . 
First  land  leased: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Amount  of  rental 

Terms 

Condition 

First  land  bou^t: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Price 

Terms 


Pennsylvania 

Working   in   coal 

breakers. 
$450 


Pennsylvania.. 
Coal  miner 


1286. 


Pennsylvania 

Railroad     section 

hand. 
1000 


Conditioo. 


1»6» 

40 

$300 

$100  cash,  balance 

two  payments. 
Rough  land 


1806« 
40.... 
$340 
$100 

fiyears. 
Rough  i^Birie  land. 


cash,  balance 


1807 
80... 
$000 
$480 

time. 
Prairie  land 


cmh,  balance 


Occupation  befora  llvhig  could  be  made 
lh>mland. 

Number  of  years 

Earnings  per  day 

Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  cultivated 

Apple  trees 

Peach  trees 

Pear  trees 

Plum  trees 

Qrapes 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle , 

Hones 

Mules 

SwhM 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements 

Livestock 

Tools  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Total  gross  value  of  the  prc^MTty 

Indebtedness— 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  property 


In  mines.. 


1 

Not  reported. 

100 

60 

10 

10 


Farm  laborer  and 

miner. 
3 


Nous. 


Not  reported. 

280 

100 

10 

10 

10 

10 


8a  25 
60.... 
10.... 
10.... 


Few. 


30. 


4.. 

10. 


21. 
3.. 
«.. 
14. 


20. 
3.. 
3.. 


$4,000 

$1,060. 
$50... 
$26... 
$76... 
$6,200. 


$6,000. 
$1,600. 
$260... 


$1,600. 
$800... 

$60.... 


$1,000. 


$4,200. 


$50.... 
$7,800. 

$1,000. 

$0>». 


$50.... 
$2,400. 


$2,400. 


ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 

Products. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
doced. 

Sold. 

Com ; 

$100 
226 

$105 
763 

$160 
805 

Hay 

$860 

$125 

^«» J  ...................................... 

Honey.. ••• 

Oats 

376 
28 

$275 

800 

060 

66 

85 

Potatoes 

Wheat 

Dairy  nrodijcl* ,.,....,  t  .  x  -  .,.  r , 

100 

76 
18 

213 
13 
18 

300 

Live  stock 

Poultry  nroducts 

Total 

818 

468 

1,768 

1,344 

000 

$60 

flnnplementary  inoome. 

•  Was  to  live  on  land  and  make  necessary  tmprovementi» 
I  This  man  boQght  3  yean  be|ore  coming  to  locality. 
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of  certain  typical  Slovak  and  Bohendan/amiliei,  SUyoaitaum,  Ark. 


Sloiml:. 

Bohemian. 

FamOy4. 

Family  5. 

Family  0. 

Family  7. 

Family  1. 

14 

14 

4 

8 

8 

9 

14 

IL 

10.    - 

14 

11 

10. 

8 

5 

6. 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4. 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3. 

.1 

3 

2 

2 

1. 

Pennsylvania 

Stonemason 

$30 

Montana 

Fireman  in  engine 

room. 
$1,000 

Ohio 

MissisaippL 

Railroad     section 

foreman. 
$300 

Iowa. 

Makingsewerpipes 
$1,400 

Rallnad      teotlOB 

hand. 
$000l 

Ig05 

80 

(•) 

Good  prairie  land. . . 

1906 

1901 

1806 

1898 

1890L 

40 

30 

40 

40 

40. 

$425 

$750 

$128 

$280 

$700.* 

$300  cash,  balance 
on  time. 

Cash 

riwh 

Cash 

$400  cash,  balance  6 

years. 
Good  prairie  land» 

house,  and  bam. 
Nona. 

Prairie  land  .house, 

and  bam. 
None 

Prairie  land 

Rough  land 

None 

30 

80 

158 

80. 

30 

29 

40 

80 

67. 

10 

10 

i6I"II!..*.II!.I..'.* 

10 

IOL 

10 

10 

10 

IOl 

10 

10 

10. 

13. .1 

4 

20 

25 

7. 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

5 

4. 

$1.500. 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$3,200 

$2.000l 

$900 

$350 

$700 

$1,300. 

$440. 

$60 

$25 

$50 

$500 

$100. 

$50.?*.'.. ...I.I 

$26 

$50 

$100 

$60. 

$1,400 

$1,800 

$6.128 

$2,690. 

W^.^v.  .■••...•..... 

$450 

$200. 

$1.400 

$1,800 

$4,676 

$2,390. 

SOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

$130 
176 

$18 
180 

$126 
300 

- 

$160 
360 

. 

$100 
600 

26 
000 

68 

$30 

$50 

$125 

$200 

$200 
26 

276 

160 

88 

36 

200 

100 

460 

200 

400 
63 

100 

60 

50 

180 

26 

6 

36 

36 

10 

6 

680 

280 

^  466 

136 

026 

286 

060 

610 

1,396 

78$ 

t... 

$$ 

1 

1 

f  Includes  everything  (land,  house,  bam.  shed,  and  soma  cattle). 
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BOHEMIAN    PABMBBSy   KABUN,  MO. 

The  Bohemiaa  settlement  at  Karlin,  Mo..  located  in  the  central  part 
of  Polk  County,  represents  a  comparatively  recent  method  of  popu- 
lating an  old  community  with  foreigners,  for  in  its  settlement  the  reid 
estate  agent  and  the  advertisement  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Under 
this  plan  the  development  of  a  new  locality  through  direct  immi^a- 
tion  from  abroad  is  not  attempted,  but  foreigners  all  oyer  the  Umted 
States  are  urged  to  purchase  farms  given  up  by  Americans.  In  this 
instance  the  plan  has  worked  well  and  there  are  in  the  locality  75 
Bohemian  families,  all  of  whom  o¥ai  farms  averaging  100  acres  or 
more  in  area.  Thev  are  raising  large  crops  of  com^  hay,  and  wheat, 
besides  poultr^r  and  live  stock.  The  history  of  this  settlement  pre- 
sents one  solution  of  the  abandoned  farm  problem,  for  it  records  the 
changing  a  nonproductive  community  into  one  or  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  census  of  1900  eave  the  total  population  of  the  county  as  23,255 
and  the  total  foreign-bom  as  159,  of  whom  5  were  bom  in  Bohemia. 
If  this  census  had  been  made  three  years  later  the  results  would  have 
been  very  different.  In  1901  the  first  Bohemian  came  to  the  locality, 
attracted  there  by  advertisements  in  the  Bohemian  newspapers  and 
the  printed  matter  and  advertising  circulars,  written  in  Bohemian  and 
scattered  broadcast  bv  an  active  real  estate  agent  of  Bolivar,  Mo. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  present  settlers  were  farming  in  other  States 
when  they  were  influenced  to  sell  their  fiurms  and  migrate  to  the 
cheap  lands  of  Polk  County.  The  severe  cUmate  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Dakotas,  in  which  States  a  considerable  part  of 
these  Bohemian  farmers  resided,  was  also  a  factor  in  bringing  some 
of  them  to  Missouri,  where  the  winters  are  somewhat  milder.  A  few 
have  come  in  more  recently  from  Europe.  The  majority  of  those  in 
the  locality  came  with  money.  Some  brought  as  much  as  $8,000  and 
were  able  to  pay  cash  for  their  farms.  Others  could  only  pay  $1,000 
or  $2,000  casn  and  gave  notes  for  the  balance  at  6  per  cent.  The 
greater  number  bought  well-improved  farms.  The  movement  to^the 
locality  continues  and  in  1909  seven  new  families  were  added  to*the 
colony.  Occasionally  one  becomes  dissatisfied,  sells  his  holdings,  and 
moves  to  another  locality. 

The  soil  in  this  region  is  fertile  and  has  a  fair  percentage  of  loam, 
the  water  supply  is  abundant  and  the  climate  is  mild,  with  long  sum- 
mers and  short  winters,  allowing  ample  time  for  crops  to  mature. 
Com,  hay.  and  wheat  are  the  pnncipal  grains  raised.  Every  Bohe- 
mian has  nis  own  garden,  which  supplies  his  table  with  vegetables  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  With  excellent  opportunity  to  produce  feed, 
this  locality  is  well  adapted  to  raising  live  stock.  Many  of  the  Bohe- 
inians  raise  horses  and  mules  and  cattle  for  the  trade  and  large  quan- 
tities of  poultry  and  dairy  products  are  also  sold.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Bohemians  are  makii^  a  very  substantial  living,  some  of  the  farm- 
ers selling  $2,000  worth  of  products  during  the  year. 
^  The  Bohemians  apparently  work  harder  and  spend  more  time  cul- 
tivating their  crops  and  caring  for  the  land  than  do  the  native  farmers. 
The  houses  are  frame  structures,  many  of  which  are  neatly  painted 
and  comfortably  furnished.  Where  one  or  two  children  are  working 
in  the  cities,  the  houses  are  likely  to  be  better  furnished  than  when  the 
entire  family  stay  at  home.    In  the  cities  the  children  have  oppor- 
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tunity  to  see  the  style,  the  furniture,  and  manner  of  living  prevailing 
among  the  natives,  and  when  at  home  on  a  visit  are  apt  to  inspire 
their  parents  with  a  desire  for  improvement.  In  this  way  the  stand- 
ard of  Uving  is  raised  to  some  extent. 

The  women  and  children  in  some  instances  work  in  the  field,  and  it 
b  dijfficult  to  persuade  the  girls  to  enter  domestic  service,  as  they 
usually  prefer  to  remain  on  the  farm.  The  Bohemians  have  Uttle 
social  intercourse  with  the  natives.  They  Uve  very  economically  and 
spend  less  for  food  and  clothing  than  the  native  farmers,  being  willing 
to  forego  pleasure  and  comfort  in  order  to  own  land. 

All  the  Bohemians  own  their  farms.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  have  discharged  their  indebtedness  and  the  remainder  have 
small  amoimts  to  pay,  but  it  seems  probable  that  their  farms  will  be 
free  from  debt  in  a  short  period.  In  all  cases  the  Bohemians  have 
cleared  more  land  than  did  their  American  predecessors.  The  bams 
and  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  the  real  estate  in  this  community 
has  increased  in  value  generally  since  the  arrival  of  the  Bohemians. 
In  1901  land  was  selling  for  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  but  now  very  Uttle 
can  be  purchased  for  $25  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  is  from  $35 
to  $45  per  acre.  The  greater  numoer  of  the  Bohemians  are  CathoUcs, 
and  they  have  a  churd)  and  parochial  school.  The  younger  genera- 
tion for  the  most  part  are  remaining  in  the  locaUty.  When  a  mar- 
riage occurs  the  parents  of  the  groom  usually  present  a  small  farm 
as  a  weddine  gift  to  the  newly  married  couple.  One  Bohemian  has 
purchased  three  farms  and  presented  them  to  his  sons  as  marriage 
gifts.  This  poUcy  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  the  second 
generation  away  from  the  cities. 

BTATISnCAL  DATA  FOB  BBLBCTBD  FAMILIBS. 

The  table  following  shows  the  economic  history  and  present  financial 
condition  of  10  typical  famiUes  at  KarUn.  The  first  of  these  came  to 
the  locaUty  ei^ht  and  the  last  one  fouryears  prior  to  the  Commission's 
inquiry,  which  was  made  in  1908.  With  two  exceptions  they  came 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  eight  having  been  fanners,  one  a 
tailor,  and  one  a  hardwood  polisher  immediately  before  coming  to  this 
locaUty.  All  bought  land  on  coming,  and  5  paid  cash  for  their  hold- 
ings. Two  famiUes  have  bought  more  land  since  the  first  purchase. 
Three  farmers  own  more  than  20  head  of  eattle,  in  addition  to  several 
horses  and  mules,  while  considerable  numbers  of  svdne  are  owned 
by  all  but  one  farmer.  Four  famiUes  show  indebtedness  on  land,  but 
two  of  these  famiUes  have  been  in  the  locaUty  only  four  years. 
The  earUer  settlers  are  free  from  debt. 
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Table  15. — Eeonomdc  hittory  and  prttenl  Jinandal  com 


Data  reported. 


Tean  In  locality: 

Head 

Family 

Preeent  size  of  household 

Number  of  members  10  yean  or  oyer , 

llAle , 

Female 

Previous  locatioa , 

Previous  occupation , 


Value  of  property  brought  to  kwality . 
Occupation  in  locality  previoui  to 

purchase. 
First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Price 

Terma 


Condition 


Occupation  until  living  could  be 

made  from  the  land. 
Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  tillable 

Rented  land 

Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Bwlne 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improvements. . . 

Live  stock 

Tools  and  implements 


Other  property 

Grots  value  of  ^  property. 

Indebtedness 

Net  value  of  all  property. . 


FamttyL 


8 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Nebradca.. 
Farmer.... 


88,000. 
None. 


1001.. 
286... 
87,100. 
Cash.. 


House,  bam, 
shed;  175 
acres  culti- 
vated. 

None 


286... 
200... 
None. 


12. 
6.. 


20. 


813,000. 
81,300.. 
81,000.. 
8200... 
815,fi00. 
None.. 
816,fi00. 


Family  S. 


7 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

Wlsoonstn. 
Farmer 


82,000. 
None. 


1802 

124 

84,700 

Cash  81,000. 
balance  at 
Operoeot 

2  sheds,  house, 
and  bam; 
land  all  cul- 
tivated. 

None 


124... 
123.., 
None. 


4. 

4. 


16. 


86,000. 
8700... 
8250.. 
81fi0.. 
87,100. 
None. 
87,100. 


Family  8. 


7 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Iowa... 
Farmer, 

87,000.. 
None... 

18(B..., 
229.... 
86,800.. 
Ouh..., 


House,  bam. 
ihed;  Itnd 
all  culti- 
vated. 

None 


229... 

228... 
None. 


20. 
12. 
2.. 
65. 


811,000. 
82.200.. 
8700... 
8200... 
814,100. 
None.. 
814,100. 


FtanUy4 


7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

1 

Miasourl 
Farmer. 

83,000... 
None... 

1903.... 

110 

82,500... 
Ouh.... 


Land  an  culti- 
vated. 


None. 


110... 
109... 
None. 


18. 
10. 
4.. 


85,600. 
82,200. 
81,200. 
8200.. 
89,100. 
None. 
80,100. 


ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Prodnots. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Bold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Bold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Cmd.. 

8415 
190 
830 

8150 

50 

800 

8226 

150 
898 

8160 

50 

100 

8760 
476 
S70 

8360 
300 

100 

8460 

800 

1,100 

8160 
100 
TOO 

Hay 

Wheat 

Oarden  vesetables 

Dairy  nroofucts 

50 
500 
200 

50 
500 
200 

36 
306 

87 

35 
306 

87 

26 
600 

313 

35 
500 

313 

Live-siock  nrodncta. 

700 
175 

700 
175 

Poultry  DToducts 

Total 

1,975 

1,260 

1,086 

672 

3,883 

1,387 

3,726 

1,825 
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dUion  of  certain  typical  Bohemian  famUieif  Karlin,  Mo. 


Family  5. 


6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

2 

Hungary 

Fanner 

»,fiOO 

None 

1908 

800 

$10,600. 

Cash       $3,500. 

balance  at  6 

percent. 

House,  barn; 
250  acres 
cleared. 

None 

300 

250 

None 

24 

6 

10 

90 

$16,000. 

$4,450 

$4,000 

$60 

$23,500 

$5,000 

$18,600 


Family  0. 


« 

6 

7 

6 

4 

2 

Missouri. 
Farmer.. 


$7,000. 
None. 


1903.. 
266... 
$6,100. 
Cash.. 


House,  barn; 
160  acres  cul- 
tivated. 


None. 


396... 
280... 
None. 


25. 
18. 
8.. 
25. 


$17,000. 
$2,700.. 
$300... 
$200... 
$20,200. 
None.. 
$20,200. 


Family  7. 


6 

6 

8 

6 

2 

4 

South  Dakota 
Farmer. 

$4,800. 

None 

1908 

160 

$4,000. 

Cash. 


House,  bam, 
shed;  90  acres 
cultivated. 


None. 


160... 
120... 
None. 


10. 
4.. 


16. 


$6,400.. 
$1.000.. 

$i,ooa. 

$150... 
$8,550.. 
None.. 
$8,560.. 


Family  8. 


6 

6 

9 

5 

3 

2 

Hungary....*.. 
Tailor 

None 

None 

1908 

62.60 

$1.600 

All  on  time  at 
6  per  cent. 


House,  bam,  3 
sheds;  land  all 
cultivated. 


None. 

62.60. 
62.... 
None. 


4. 

2. 


16. 


$1,500. 
$600.. 
$100.. 
$75... 
$2,276. 
$600.. 
$1,676. 


Family  9. 


4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Kansas. 
Farmer. 


$1,200. 
None. 


1905 

127 

$3,800 

Cash      $1,000. 

balance  at  6 

percent. 

House,  bam; 
100  acres  cul- 
tivated. 


None. 


127... 
105... 
None. 


10. 
4.. 


10. 


$6,000. 
$650.. 
$200.. 
$150.. 
$7,000. 
$1,500. 
$6,600. 


Family  10. 


4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

% 

2. 

Wisoonsbi. 

Hard-wood 

finisher. 
$3,000. 
None. 


1905. 

74. 

$2,600. 

Cash  $1,600, 
balance  on 
time  at  6  per 
oent. 

House,  bam; 
land  culti- 
vated. 

Nona. 

114. 
112. 
Non«. 

IX 
7. 

20. 

$5,600. 

$1,100. 

$300. 

$100. 

$7,000. 

$600. 

$6,400. 


BOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro. 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

$2,000 

850 

1,500 

50 

25 

1,900 

175 

$600 

260 

900 

50 

25 

1,900 

175 

$860 
400 
900 

$200 
200 
600 

$406 
173 
396 

$260 
60 
60 

$225 

46 
160 

$76 
76* 

$260 

60 

100 

$60 
60* 

$540 
190 
200 

$300 

100 
100 

12 
650 
200 

12 
660 
200 

60 

176 

76 

60 

176 

76 

5 

100 

60 

6 

100 

60 

26 

60 
160 

26 

60 

160 

25 
176 
160 

25 
175 
150 

6,000 

3,800 

8,012 

1,862 

1,178 

060 

686 

$15 

626 

825 

1,846 

760 

Chafteb  v. 
DUBHAMVULE,  v.  T.  :  a  BECEHT  ICAOTAB  SETnEMEFT. 

» 

INTRODUCTION. 

Durhamville  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Oneida  County  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  it  nad  a  population  of  730. 

The  country  surrounding  the  town  is  rolling,  and  the  soil,  which 
is  a  gravelly  ioani;  is  particularly  suited  to  raising  com,  oats,  grass, 
beets,  cucumbers,  ana  other  produce,  which  are  the  principal  crops. 
Fruit  also  does  well,  and  small  orchards  are  found  on  most  of  the 
farms  of  the  region.  The  winters  are  long,  but  not  excessively  cold, 
and  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall  in  the  spring  and  sunmier  months. 
All  crops  do  well,  and  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  are  considered 
very  productive. 

Near  Durhamville  is  a  small  Magyar  settlement  which  has  been 
recently  established,  and  which,  if  successful,  will  probably  draw 
manv  people  of  that  race  to  the  locaUty.  It  is  being  watched  with 
much  interest  by  Magyars  in  New  York  City,  and  if  the  present 
settlers  attain  any  measure  of  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  many 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  may  purchase  farms  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
near  future. 

HISTORY  OP   SETTLEMENT. 

The  settlement  was  established  in  September,  1908,  when  the 
first  farm  was  purchased  by  a  Magyar,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  where  for  eighteen  years  he  had 
been  employed  as  foreman  in  a  wire  factory.  The  work  was  hard  and 
confining  and  the  health  of  his  family  was  not  good  in  the  city.  He 
therefore  decided  to  quit  the  wire  business  and  engage  in  farming. 
Applying  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  information  concerning  available  agricultiu*al  land  in  the  State, 
the  farm  he  now  owns  was  recommended,  and  within  a  short  time 
he  purchased  it  and  at  once  moved  his  family  from  the  city.  The 
place  was  under  cultivation,  well  stocked  with  horses,  cows,  and 
poultry,  and  abundant  machinery  for  proper  cultivation.  It  was 
purchased  complete  with  all  hve  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  and  a  con- 
tract to  furnish  a  hotel  in  the  vicinity  with  supphea  was  included. 

Influenced  by  the  action  of  this  Magyar  four  fellow  workmen  of 
the  same  race  purchased  and  moved  to  farms  in  the  same  vicinity. 
In  1909,  when  an  agent  of  the  Commission  visited  these  farms^  it 
was  said  that  several  other  New  York  Magyars  were  contemplatmg 
joining  the  colony.  All  settlers  say  that  it  will  be  only  a  matter  (3 
a  few  years  until  there  is  a  large  Magyar  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  numbers  have  the  money  to  purchase  farms  and  are  very- 
desirous  to  leave  the  city  and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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At  the  present  time  (1909)  people  of  the  settlement  own  250  acres 
of  land  valued  at  $13,500,  in  which  they  have  an  equity  of  S5;000, 
$8,500  being  covered  by  mortgages  on  the  farms.  They  own  live 
stock  and  poultry  worth  $1,650,  and  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  valued 
at  about  $700. 

There  are  27  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  settlement,  which 
consists  of  6  males  and  5  females  over  16  years  of  age,  and  16  chil- 
dren under  16.  Two  of  the  settlers  have  first  papers,  1  is  fully 
naturalized,  and  2  are  aUens^  but  declare  their  intention  to  become 
naturalized  as  soon  as  possible.  Three  have  been  in  the  United 
States  over  ten  years,  and  two  over  five  years,  and  all  express  the 
intention  of  remaining  in  this  country  permanently.  All  are  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  resided  in  New  York  City  prior  to  coming 
to  the  locality. 

AGRICULTUBAL  OONDrnONS. 

All  the  settlers  are  general  farmers  and  none  devote  all  of  their  at- 
tention to  any  one  crop.  The  crops  now  being  raised  and  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  are  as  follows: 


ACTM. 

Sweet  corn 11 

Pumpkins 2 

Cucumbere 9 

Hay 127 

Com 17 


Oats 9 

Buckwheat 4 

Total  acree  cultivated 179 


The  rest  of  the  land  is  in  pasture,  except  a  small  part  which  is 
used  for  gardens,  where  sufficient  vegetables  are  raised  to  supply 
the  family  needs.  During  the  few  months  the  settlers  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  thej  have  sold  $325  worth  of  dairy  products 
and  $125  has  been  reahzed  from  poultry.  No  crops  have  as  yet 
been  harvested,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  production  will 
be.  The  crops  now  growing  look  as  well  as  those  of  neighboring 
American  farmers.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Magyars 
will,  for  a  time  at  least,  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  do  native 
farmers,  as  they  have  had  httle  experience  in  agriculture.  They  are 
aU  hard  workera,  however,  and  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  farming. 
One  of  the  settlers  reads  much  on  the  subject  and  imparts  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  others.  In  all  cases  the  wife  and  children  assist  in  the 
farm  work. 

All  farms  were  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  purchase;  fences, 
dwellings,  bams,  and  other  outbuildings  were  in  a  good  state  of 
repair,  and  the  settlers  entered  agricultural  pursuits  under  very 
auspicious  circumstances.  The  locality  is  in  close  touch  with  good 
markets,  transportation  facilities  are  excellent,  good  roads  connect 
the  farms  with  local  markets/  and  the  settlers  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  succeed  in  their  new  venture. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 


Settlers  say  that  it  costs  them  about  one-third  as  much  to  live 
on  the  farm  as  it  did  in  the  dty.  They  get  all  their  milk,  poultry, 
eggs,  meat,  and  vegetables  from  their  farms,  and  say  that  about  all 
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thej[  have  to  buy  is  flour  and  a  few  other  necessities,  and  that  they 
are  in  much  better  health  and  better  satisfied  than  when  they  Uved 
in  the  citj.  The  clothing  worn  by  them  is  of  the  same  description 
and  quahty  as  that  of  .^nerican  farmers  of  the  locality.  Each  of 
the  settlers  upon  arrival  had  money  on  hand,  saved  from  his  earnings 
in  the  wire  lactor^Ti  and  they  have  paid  cash  for  aU  supplies,  etc. 
Their  average  earnings  before  engaging  in  farming  were  between  S3 
and  $4  per  day. 

The  bousing  in  every  instance  is  good  and  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  show  care,  all  being  neatly  furnished  and  very  clean.  The 
premises  present  >the  same  well-kept  appearance,  the  barnyards 
are  dean,  the  gardens  show  evidence  of  careful  cultivation,  and  the 
fences  and  outbuildings  are  in  good  repair. 

8UMMABT. 

These  immigrants  as  yet  have  not  become  well  acquainted  with 
neighboring  American  farmers  and  in  consequence  do  not  associate 
much  with  them,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  be  clannish 
or  unduly  to  segregate  themselves.  In  View  of  the  fact  that  the 
settlement  is  very  small  and  newly  established,  Uttle  can  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  standing  of  immigrants  in  the  community,  the  civic 
interest  shown,  or  the  progress  made.  Americans  who  Uve  in  the 
vicinity  say  the  settlers  are  quiet,  well  behaved,  law-abiding  people, 
and  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  they  will  become  gooa 
.citizens;  so  that  their  presence  is  welcomed  in  the  locaUty. 

The  schools  of  the  neighborhood  are  good,  and  all  the  settlers  have 
entered  their  children  in  school,  where  they  are  said  to  be  making 
good  prepress. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  work  to  be  foimd  in  the  region,  and  if  at 
an;^  time  any  of  the  settlers  desire  to  secure  employment  they  can 
easily  do  so  in  Oneida,  a  manufacturing  town  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, where  labor  is  always  in  demand* 


Chapter  VI. 
POBTSMOTTTH,  B.  I. :  POBTTJOXnSSE  POTATO  PLAITTEBS. 


INTRODUOTION. 

The  largest  groups  of  Portuguese  in  the  United  States  are  found 
in  CaUfomia  and  New  England.  In  New  England  the  Portuguese 
element  is  pretty  well  centered  in  Rhode  Island  and  southeastern 
Massachusetts,  where  there  are  several  well-defined  colonies.  The 
largest  of  these  is  at  New  Bedford,  and  others  are  at  Fall  River,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Provincetown,  and  several  others  in  Plymouth  and  Bris- 
tol Counties,  Mass.  The  most  important  colony  is  at  New  Bedford, 
where  both  the  dark  Portuguese  irom  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and 
those  from  the  Azores  are  found.  The  number  of  foreign-bom  Portu- 
guese in  New  Bedford  from  the  Western  Islands  was  7,208  of  a  total 
population  of  74,362  in  1905.  In  addition,  144  natives  of  Portugal 
were  enumerated — a  total  of  7,352  foreign-bom  Portuguese.  That  is 
to  say,'  practically  10  per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  foreign- 
bom  Portuguese.  There  are  also  manv  persons  native-bom  of  Portu- 
guese parents  that  must  be  considerea.  The  Massachusetts  census  of 
1905  enumerates  them  and  reports  11,962  persons  of  Portuguese  origin 
(from  the  Western  Islands  and  from  Portugal),  or  15.8  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  New  Bedford  at  that  date. 

In  Fall  River  5,059  Portuguese  bom  in  the  Western  Islands, 
1,961  bom  in  Portugal,  and  9,200  persons  of  Portuguese  origin  were 
enumerated  in  1905.  The  distribution  of  the  Portuguese  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Tablb  16. — Portuguese  from  Western  Islands  in  Massachusetts, 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1906,  Volume  I.] 


Place. 

Bom  In  Western  Islands. 

Parents  bom  In  Westem 
Islands. 

Foreign-bora ,  Por- 
tugal and  West- 
ern Islands. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1905. 

1806. 

Barnstable  County. . . 

916 

7,656 

420 

71 

81 

1,236 

748 
7,229 

391 
45 
66 

835 

1,663 

14,884 

811 

116 

146 

1,571 

1,890 

11,126 

981 

124 

200 

1,461 

1,748 
11,278 
995 
118 
ITC 
592 

8,638 
23,004 

1,976 
242 
372 

2,063 

Bristol  County 

Essex  County 

17,938 

7,263 

Nantucket  County . . . 

Norfolk  County. .'.... 

Plymouth  County. . . 

TheSUte 

11,284 

9,675 

20,869 

18,039 

16,386 

84,425 

27,937 

13,298 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  foreign-bom  Portu- 
guese population  of  Massachusetts  as  a  whole  increased  14,639  during 
the  ten  years,  1895  to  1905.  The  increase  from  7,263  to  17,938  m 
Bristol  Coimty  during  the  same  period  shows  a  concentration  of 
Portuguese  in  that  coimty,  which  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  New 
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Bedford  colony,  where  this  element  has  mcreased  from  3,861  to  7,352 
in  ten  years. 

In  Khode  Island  the  Portuguese  are  found  mainly  around  Provi- 
dence and  in  Bristol  and  New]K>rt  counties.  The  census  of  1905 
enumerates  them  by  place  of  birth,  sex,  and  occupation,  but  makes 
no  classification  of  native-born  of  Portiiguese  parents.  Those  bom 
in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  ''Black  Portuguese"  and  those  *'not 
specified     probably  came  originally  from  the  Western  Islands. 

Table  17. — Portuguese  in  Rhode  liland. 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Rhode  Island  oensos  of  1906.] 


Place. 


Providence  County / 

Bristol  County 

Newport  County 

Little  Compton 

Middleton * 

Newport 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 

The  State 


Total 

enumtf^ 

ated. 


t,808 
744 

1,486 
147 
287 
266 
637 
210 


6,208 


From 
Western 
Islands. 


300 
634 
138 
222 

88 
8 

73 


1,676 


Not 

specified. 


1,674 
845 


e 

14 
147 
620 
144 


8.00O 


Adding  the  27,937  foreign-bom  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  3,090  in  Rhode  Island  gives  a  total  of  33,230  foreign- 
bom  of  this  nationaUty  in  two  New  England  States.  TTiere  are  not 
less  than  56,000  persons  of  Portuguese  origin  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  at  the  present  time,  including  the  foreign-bom  and 
Portuguese- Americans. 

The  Portuguese  in  New  England  are  mainly  from  the  Western 
Islands — ^Madeira  and  the  Azores.  The  "Bravas,''  or  dark-sldnned 
Portuguese,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  these  consti- 
tute, apparently,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  Portuguese  ele- 
ment. Comparatively  few  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  two  States  under 
discussion  came  directly  from  Portugal,  but  for  many  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  movement  from  the  Azores  and  Madeiras.  These 
islands  are  densely  populated,  the  Azores  group  having  a  population 
of  277.9  and  Maaena  a  population  of  479.5  per  square  mue  in  1900. 

Although  the  Portuguese  have  settled  in  New  Bedford  and  in  sev- 
eral of  the  manufacturing  cities,  a  great  many  of  them  have  small 
farms,  and  numerous  Portuguese  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  found 
alon^  the  coast  all  the  way  from  Newport  to  Provincetown.  Another 
considerable  element  are  dock  hands  and  longshoremen,  many  are 
common  day  laborers,  a  number  are  teamsters  and  draymen,  station- 
ary engineers  and  firemen,  while  a  great  many  of  the  women  are 
dressmakers;  needlewomen,  and  house  servants. 


PORTUGUESE  IN  AGBIOULTUBE. 


Statistics  showing  the  Portuguese  farm  population  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1905  are  available,  and  in  some  respects  this  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  Massachusetts  as  well,  although  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  fewer  owners  and  renters  and  more  farm  laborers  in 
Massachusetts,  particularly  along  the  Cape. 
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Table  18. — Total  farmen  and  farm  laborers  and  total  Portuguese  in  the  same  occupa- 
tions, in  towns  specified,  in  Rhode  Island,  1905, 


[OompUed  from  Bbode  Island  oaosos  of  1905.] 

Total 
ftfmen. 

Total  form 
laborers. 

Portnguese. 

Place. 

Farmers. 

Farm  labor- 
ers and 
assistants. 

State 

4,094 

97 

102 

252 

80 

39 

153 
172 
200 
152 
173 

4,560 

85 

66 

252 

139 

45 

85 

101 
296 
lji3 
444 

167 

7 
17 
4 
5 
4 

10 

7 
71 
17 

8 

609 

Town  of— 

-     Bristol 

37 

Warren 

17 

Warwick 

27 

East  Providence 

47 

Jamestown 

12 

Newport  County: 

Little  ComDton... 

42 

Middletown 

66 

Portsmouth 1 

225 

Tiverton 

36 

CrAnstpn ..,,,,.,, ^ ., ^ . , , ,., . , 

42 

The  table  shows  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese  farmers 
of  Rhode  Island  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farm  laborers  and 
assistants  are  in  Newport  County.  Newport  County  includes  the 
ifidands  of  Rhode  Islana  and  Block  Island,  and  the  towns  of  Tiverton 
and  Little  Compton,  lying  east  of  the  Sakonnet  River.  Portsmouth 
Township,  which  was  selected  for  more  detailed  study,  includes  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  island  of  Prudence 
on  the  west. 

The  best  agricultural  land  in  the  State  is  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
townships,  and  the  character  of  the  agriculture  carried  on  bears  testi- 
mony to  that  fact.  In  1905  there  were  200  farmers  in  the  town  and 
more  tJian  one-third  of  these  were  Portuguese  owners  and  renters, 
while  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  farm  laborers  and  many  of  the 
common  day  laborers  were  of  the  same  race.  At  the  present  time 
(1909)  there  are  59  operating  farmers  of  Portuguese  descent  on  the 
tax  roll  of  the  townsnip;  31  are  tenants  and  28  own  the  farms  they 
operate.  The  number  of  farmers,  however,  is  said  to  be  decreasing, 
owing  largely  to  the  increasing  value  of  land  and  the  failure  to  make 
profitable  returns  in  the  potato  industry. 

These  men  are  all  small  farmers  on  land  that  has  been  cultivated 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is  not  less  fertile  than  it  has 
been  for  a  century,  and  for  a  long  time  the  growing  of  Irish  potatoes 
has  been  the  principal  industry;  «ows  and  poultry  are  kept,  largely  to 
supply  the  household,  and  some  market  gardening  is  done.  Large 
portions  of  the  island  are  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  fnuch 
of  the  area  is  very  stony  ground.  But  the  farms  are  well  tilled  and 
the  general  outlook  is  very  pleasing. 


HISTOBIOAL. 


The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  come  to  the  United  States  as  early 
as  1830,  having  shipped  as  sailors  on  whaling  vessels  sent  out  from 
New  Bedford.  That  port  has  continued  to  be  a  gathering  point  for 
the  Portuguese,  and,  as  has  been  noted,  there  is  found  the  largest 
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Azorian  colony — and  the  oldest — in  the  United  States.  Hie  immi- 
gration was  very  much  accelerated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  statistics  giyen  show  that  there  is  a  very 
steady  influx  of  these  foreigners  from  the  Azores  and  Boxne  from  die 
Madeira  Islands.  The  Portuguese  quarter  in  New  Bedford,  popularly 
know  as  ''Fayal/'  is  now  very  prosperous,  and  represents  the  best 
Portuguese  element  in  the  East.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  settlement 
of  Portuguese  farmers  not  far  from  the  city. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  when  the  first  Portuguese  farmer  came 
to  Portsmouth.  Since  some  time  after  1880  there  nave  been  a  good 
many  farm  hands  and  day  laborers  on  the  island  who  came  out  from 
the  Fall  River  colony.  But  most  of  the  farmers  and  renters  have 
entered  since  1891  or  1892.  Of  20  tvpical  families  interviewed,  only 
6  have  been  in  the  township  more  than  ten  years,  only  4  more  than 
fifteen  years.  The  major  number  have  been  less  than  ten  years  in  the 
*  locaUty. 

The  greater  part  of  them  came  directly  from  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  but  there  are  some  from  St.  Geoi^e  and  Fayal.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  first  settler,  the  opportunity  to  secure  work  on  the 
Portsmouth  farms,  either  as  tenants  or  laborers,  seems  to  have  been 
noised  abroad,  and  most  came  to  Portsmouth  at  once  without  an 
intervening  period  of  residence  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  heads  oi  the  20  families  interviewed  were  bom  in  the  Azore 
Islands.  Fourteen  of  them  came  directly  from  those  islands  to 
Portsmouth,  while  the  remaining  six  had  lived  for  a  time  either  else- 
where in  Rhode  Island  or  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  20  farmers  interviewed,  14  had  been  farmers,  farmers'  sons, 
farm  laborers,  or  had  been  engaged  in  some  occupation  cormected 
with  agriculture  before  emigratmg.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  practically  all  of  these  farmers  came  from  the  farming 
class,  and  have  never  left  it,  and  that  of  the  many  Portuguese  who 
have  engaged  in  various  industrid  pursuits  in  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River,  very  few  have  gone  out  on  farms.  Of  the  20  farmers  inter- 
viewed by  agents  of  the  Commission,  18  had  been  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural woTK  in  the  United  States  before  becoming  independent 
farmers.  This  is  typical  of  practically  all  the  Portuguese  farmers  in 
Portsmouth.  The  majority  of  them  were  farm  laborers  at  first,  and 
later  were  renters  before  finally  purchasing  land,  which  shows  that 
there  is  a  way  up  through  farm  labor  and  farm  tenancy  to  land 
ownership  even  on  high-pnced  Rhode  Island  land. 

Those  who  rented  land  either  on  arrival  in  the  community  or  after 
service  as  farm  laborers  secured  small  lots  of  cultivated  ground,  pay- 
ing house  rent  for  the  dwelling  they  occupied,  and  from  $8  to  $10  an 
acre  for  the  land.  With  the  savings  accumulated  from  his  earnings 
as  a  farm  laborer,  the  new  tenant  bought  a  horse  and  wagon,  a  few 
pigs  and  perhaps  a  cow  and  some  farm  implements.  His  wife  helped 
him  with  the  farm,  and  if  he  was  unable  to  produce  a  liveUhood,  he 
worked,  when  opportunity  offered,  for  his  neighbors.  After  a  few 
years,  if  prices  were  good,  he  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  subi'ect  to 
mortgage,  and  began  the  uphill  struggle  to  poj  for  it. 

Although  not  all  the  Portuguese  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  pros- 
pered, it  may  be  said  that  most  of  these  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
fair  living.    There  have  been  some  desertions  within  recent  years. 
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The  New  Jersey  white-potato  growers  have  begun  to  compete  very 
sharply  with  the  Rhode  Island  potato  farmers.  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes get  on  the  market  some  weeks  ahead  of  the  Rhode  Island  crop, 
and  on  the  whole  they  cost  less  to  produce. 

American  farmers  on  the  island  express  the  opinion  that  the  non- 
Portuguese  potato  grower  is  doomed.  The  Portuguese  with  cheaper 
living  cost  and  willingness  to  work  more  hoxirs  per  day  and  days  per 
year^  and  to  keep  more  members  of  his  family  in  the  fields,  is  able 
to  make  a  Uving,  while  the  native  farmers,  as  a  rule,  declare  that  they 
are  losing  money.  While  the  Portugese  are  buying  land  slowly, 
nevertheless  they  are  gradually  securmg  by  rental  or  purchase  the 
available  farms,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  in  twenty  years 
there  will  be  many  more  Portuguese  than  American  farmers  in 
Portsmouth. 

TOPOGRAPHY,   SOIL,   AND  OLIMATB. 

The  topography  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  is  typical  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Narragansett  basin  area.  This  area  consists  of  low 
hills  and  glacial  plains,  and  extends  but  a  few  miles  back  from  the 
coast  line.  The  hills  range  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  are  so 
smoothed  and  rounded  on  the  island  that  iJie  upland  portion  appears 
very  much  Uke  a  plateau,  rising  abruptly  from  the,  bay.  The  town 
is  about  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  perhaps  4  miles  across 
at  the  widest  part,  and  between  2  and  3  miles  wide  midway 
between  Bristol  Ferry  and  the  southern  boundary.  A  broad  plateau, 
200  feet  above  the  sea,  some  2  miles  wide  in  the  mean,  extends 
north  and  south  through  the  township. 

The  hillsides  running  down  toward  the  shore  are  very  rough  and 
stony,  frequently  covered  with  bowlders;  at  other  places  there  seems 
to  be  no  soil  whatever,  and  great  ledges  of  rock  lie  on  the  surface. 
There  are  few  acres  of  level  groimd,  but  there  are  few  steep  hills 
except  the  slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  aspect  is 
rough,  irregular,  and  roUing  in  contour. 

'Die  soil  is  known  as  the  Miami  stony  loam.  It  is  a  grayish  or 
brownish  loam  of  glacial  origin,  very  mellow  and  friable,  almost  10 
inches  or  a  foot  deep,  on  a  subsoil  of  yellow  or  reddish  sand  or  silt. 
In  places  the  soil  is  thinner  and  great  rocks  crop  out.  Many  fields 
are  thickly  strewn  with  stones  or  bowlders.  At  the  foot  of  some 
of  the  slopes  there  are  fewer  stones,  and  a  greater  depth  of  soil. 
Nearly  all  the  fences  are  of  stone  and,  after  two  centuries  or  more  of 
gathering,  most  of  the  stones  on  the  cultivated  areas  have  been  built 
mto  great  walls;  in  fact,  some  of  the  cultivated  fields  seem  now  almost 
free  from  stone.  The  soil  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  strongest  agri- 
cultural soils  in  the  State,  is  firm  and  compact  when  rightly  worked, 
and  does  not  seem  to  wash  or  gully  very  much  even  on  the  steepest 
slopes.  It  retains  moisture  weU  and  the  natural  contour  insures  the 
venr  best  system  of  drainage. 

Grain  and  grass  do  well,  and  most  of  the  areas  make  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes  and  vegetable  truck  of  various  sorts.  The  timber  and 
forests  have  now  au  been  removed,  but  the  original  forest  ^owth 
was  chestnut,  hickory,  oak,  and  perhaps  ash.  Orchard  fruits  are 
raised  in  some  places  and  do  excellently,  but  few  or  none  of  the  Portu- 
guese have  set  out  orchards.    The  stones  and  steep  slopes  are  the 
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greatest  drawbacks  to  the  easy  cultivation  of  this  soil^  but  agricul- 
turally Portsmouth  and  Middleton  townships  are  two  of  the  richest 
in  the  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  normal  monthly  and  annual  tempera- 
ture and  precipitation  for  three  points  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
portions  of  the  State: 

Normal  monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation. 

lUnited  States  Department  of  Agrtenlture.    Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Soil  Surrey  of 

Rhode  Island,  1905.] 


Bristol. 

Provldeooa. 

Month. 

Tempei^ 
ature. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Temper- 
ature. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Tempei^ 
ature. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

January ,...•.    . .  a  .  *    ^ 

•F. 
29.0 
29.7 
35.8 
45.1 
55u6 
64.8 
69.8 
69.8 
63.7 
62.8 
43.8 
33.6 

4.41 
3.94 
4.43 
8.29 
8.82 
2.40 
3.13 
3.68 
3.56 
4.16 
8.97 
3.31 

•F. 
27.7 
27.9 
84.8 
44.8 
66.0 
64.6 
69.2 
6&6 
62.4 
60.8 
41.1 
81.7 

6.10 
5.80 
6.61 
4.23 
4.57 
2.68 
3.76 
4.10 
3.86 
5.51 
6.08 
3.73 

•F. 
28.1 
29.1 
36.1 
47.0 
68.2 
6&2 
73.0 
7a8 
63.8 
52.2 
42.6 
83.2 

/ncftet. 
4.11 

Febrpaiy '. 

8.84 

Mai^h. 

4.11 

April 

8.64 

kay...:;.:.. ..;:.:::::::::.::::::::::::::. 

8.75 

Jane 

8.20 

Jtdy 

8.23 

August 

4.16 

September 

8.24 

October , 

8.74 

November 

4.19 

December 

8.88 

Year 

49.8 

44.09 

4&2 

63.38 

5ai 

4&04 

The  nearest  station  is  Bristol,  a  few  miles  north  of  Portsmouth. 
The  table  shows  a  normal  mean  that  represents  a  very  eouable  tem- 

Serature,  a  good  growing  season,  and  44  inches  of  rainfall  very  wdl 
istributed  throughout  the  year. 


AGBIOULTUBAL  CONDmONS. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  small.  The  largest  of  28  Portuguese  farms 
enumerated  on  the  tax  roll  is  95  acres;  the  smallest,  1  acre.  The 
average  farm  is  24.5  acres  in  size,  and  the  middle  or  median  farm  is 
less  than  15  acres.  That  is  to  say,  more  than  one-half  of  the  farms 
owned  by  Portuguese  contain  less  than  15  acres.  Of  16  rented 
farms  investigated  by  the  CJommission,  1  was  64  acres  in  area,  3  aver- 
aged 28  acres,  and  12  averaged  16  acres  in  area.  The  rental  price 
was  from  $5  to  $12  per  acre. 

CROPS  RAISED. 

The  principal  money  crop  is,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  potato  crop.  Most  of  the  foreigners  raise  from  5  to  15  acres 
every  year  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  usually  120  to  240  bushels.  The 
yield  varies  widely,  however,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average 
yield  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  has  been  less  than  170  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  production  per  farm  on  20  farms  investigated 
was  692  barrels  and  the  average  value  $1,400,  in  the  two  years 
referred  to. 


..  I 
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The  cost  of  producing  potatoes  in  this  vicinity  is  high.  The  renter 
must  pay  about  $10  an  acre  for  his  ground ;  his  fertilizer  costs  him  from 
$25  to  $60  an  acre,  his  seed  potatoes  $10  to  $20  an  acre,  in  addition  to 
labor  and  marketing  costs.  American  farmers  figure  that  year  by  year 
the  cost  of  raising  and  marketing  potatoes  is  fully  60  cents,  perhaps  66 
cents,  a  bushel;  and  unless  they  can  be  sold  for  at  least  $2  a  barrel 
of  three  bushels,  there  is  practically  no  surplus  to  the  grower.  One- 
half  or  more  of  the  cultivated  ground  operated  by  Portuguese  is  de- 
voted to  potatoes,  and  the  cash  income  or  the  net  earnings  from  the 
farmer's  labor  must  be  derived  from  this  source.  American  growers 
tell  of  raising  300  bushels  per  acre.  A  good  many  assert  that  an 
average  of  200  bushels  is  possible,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
over  any  considerable  area  the  average  figures  for  either  Portuguese 
or  Americans  actually  reach  this  quantity. 

The  onion  crop  is  another  crop  of  commercial  importance  in  this 
dcinity,  but  there  are  no  extensive  growers  among  the  Portuguese. 
In  addition  to  the  onion  crop,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  sweet  com, 
tomatoes,  a  few  peppers,  and  other  miscellaneous  products  of  the  igar- 
den  are  raised  for  sale  in  the  local  markets.  Less  truck  farming  is 
done  than  among  the  Italians,  but  nearly  every  farmer  sells  a  Uttle 
miscellaneous  produce  incidentally. 

Nearly  every  farm  has  a  few  acres  in  com;  the  average  is  from  one 
to  five  per  farm,  ordinarily,  and  the  yield  from  30  to  50  bushels  per 
acre.  Some  report  heavier  yields  on  the  rather  better  fertilized  soils. 
The  com  is  cut  for  fodder,  and  is  husked  in  the  barnyard.  The  stover 
helps  out  the  rather  short  supplv  of  hay  on  most  of  the  farms.  The 
com  is  seldom  sold,  but  as  a  rule  is  used  as  feed  for  pigs  and  horses. 

Only  1  farm  of  the  20  investigated  reported  oats,  and.  only  2 
produced  any  rye. 

Of  20  farms,  5  reported  hay.  These  were  the  dairy  or  stock  farms, 
and  some  of  the  hay  was  oats  or  rye  cut  green  and  cured.  ^  Hay  is 
raised  more  or  les^  tluroughout  Rhode  Island,  and  grows  well  in  Ports- 
mouth; redtop,  tunothy,  and  clover  produce  especially  large  crops. 
The  farmers  on  the  island  complain  that  the  nigh  price  of  land  is 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  acreage  of  hay.  Few  farmers  raise 
enough  grain  and  forage  for  the  few  live  stock  they  keep,  and  the 
feed  costs  are  high. 

Poultry  products  are  sold  by  most  farmers.  There  are  a  good  many 
chicken  farms  operated  by  Portuguese  in  Tiverton  and  Little  Comp- 
ton,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  chicken  fanciers  in  Portsmouth  among 
the  foreigners.  A  few  dairy  herds  are  seen,  but  the  scarcity  of  land 
and  the  necessity  for  raising  a  money  crop  on  it  has  not  permitted  a 
very  general  development  of  dairying.  The  few  dairymen  among  the 
Portuguese,  however,  seem  to  be  prospering. 

Apples  can  be  raised  very  readily,  and  there  are  some  successful 
Amencan  growers  of  orchard  fruits — apples,  pears,  and  peaches — on 
the  island;  but  the  Portuguese  have  very  small  orchards  and  sell  very 
little  fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fruit-growing  industry  might 
be  widely  extended  to  very  good  advantage.  There  are  some  small 
growers  of  small  fruits — strawberries  and  raspberries — but  this  specific 
type  of  agriculture  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  struggling  Portu- 
guese farmer. 
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Table  19,— Average  value  perform  of  crape  raieed  and  sold,  tO  typical  Portugyueefarme^ 

Portemmth,  R.  I. 


Crops. 


Com 
Hav, 
OatB 
Rye, 


Num- 

Aver- 

ber of 

age 
value 

pro- 

per 

ducing. 

farm. 

17 

$137 

5 

202 

1 

70 

2 

20 

Oropf. 


Onions 

Other  garden  products 

Peppers 

Irish  potatoes 


•  Not  including  6  farms  not  reporting  complete  data. 
»  Not  including  4  farms  not  repoiting  complete  data. 

Of  live  stock  the  usual  number  is  one^  or  two  horses,  a  cow,  and 
two  or  three  hogs.  The  hogs  are  killed  in  late  December  and  cured 
for  the  next  summer's  meat.  Little  live  stock  of  any  kind  is  sold. 
Neither  the  cows  nor  the  horses  are  well  bred  or  of  great  value. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  value  of  live  stock 
foimd  on  the  20  farms  under  consideration: 

Table  20. — Claseification  of  live  stockt  tO  typical  Portugxuee  forme,  PortemotUh,  R.  L 


Number 
of  farms 
report- 
ing. 

Number  of  farms  reporting— 

Total 
number 

of 

animals 

reported. 

Average 

E[ind  of  live  stock. 

1. 

2  or  3. 

4  to  6. 

7  to  10. 

10  or 
more. 

value 
per  head. 

Cows 

14 
13 

4 
16 

0 
6 
1 
3 

2 

6 

1 

10 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

88 
24 
12 
80 

133 

Horses 

118 

Othor  neat  cattle 

IS 

Swine 

1 

9 

FARM  PBACnCB. 


The  Portuguese  have  introduced  no  new  methods  of  culture  and  no 
new  type  of  agriculture.  Working  as  farm  laborers,  they  learned  the 
ways  01  the  native  farmers  and  have  been  following  in  their  footsteps. 
The  opportunities  for  making  money  rapidly  in  a^culture  are  very 
few  in  this  section;  the  existence  is  more  or  less  hand  to  mouth, 
and  the  greatest  advantage  the  Portuguese  has  over  his  fellow  fanners 
lies  in  li£  hand  culture,  manual  work,  and  long  hours  of  labor.  Sev- 
eral are  very  much  discouraged  with  the  outlook.  Debts  hang  heavy 
and  bills  for  labor,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  feed  for  the  stock  exhaust  the 
profits.  The  tenants  are  not  getting  on  rapidly.  In  addition  to  the 
$10  an  acre  land  rental,  a  house  rent  must  be  paid  for  the  dwelling 
occupied,  amounting  to  perhaps  $100  a  year  for  a  cottage  or  two  or 
three  rooms  in  a  larger  house.  Rents  of  all  kinds  are  payable  in  cash; 
the  tenure  is  from  year  to  year,  and  few  tenants  have  not  moved 
several  times  if  they  have  been  tenants  more  than  six  vears. 

Their  fields  are  well  tilled  and  carefully  cultivated.  They  have 
gardens  with  all  the  commoner  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  raise  most 
of  the  food  needed  to  supply  the  family  during  the  sunmier.  In  a 
certain  respect  they  are  self-sufficing  farmers;  meat,  eggs,  milk, 
vegetables,  and  in  some  instances  fruit  for  the  farm  tablo  ar^  raised 
on  the  Uttle  farms. 
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The  houses  and  outbuildings  vary  greatly  in  appearance.  A  few 
Portuguese  have  fine  farm  homes,  good  frame  houses,  well  built  and 
very  attractive.  Fine  trees  in  the  front  vard,  a  pretty  grass  plot  in 
front  of  the  house,  flowers,  and  vines,  make  a  tidy,  homelike  appear- 
ance. A  few  have  good  bams,  wagon  sheds,  granaries  ana  out- 
buildings, built  up  and  compactly  arranged.  Some  of  these  better 
homes  are  old  homesteads,  founded  by  New  Englanders  many  years 
ago,  but  there  are  a  few  new  houses  that  show  good  taste  and 
substantial  construction.  More  than  one-half  have  rather  indifferent 
homes.  They  are  small  or  old  frame  houses  that  have  been  rented 
for  years  and  are  more  or  less  out  of  repair.  The  bams  are  mere  sheds, 
and  the  barnyards  have  the  forlorn  look  of  lon^  tenancy.  On  the 
whole,  the  farms  are  well  kept  and  the  surroundings  appear  to  quite 
as  good  advant^e  as  the  non-Portuguese  holdings  m  the  same 
economic  class.  The  fields  are  generally  small — ^not  more  than  6  or  8 
acres,  often  less,  surrounded  by  massive  stone  fences.  Heavy 
machinery  can  not  well  be  used,  and  most  of  the  labor  is  perforaaed 
by  hand.  There  are  not  many  American  tenants,  but  those  who  rent 
and  those  who  own  small  farms  have  little  or  no  better  surroundings 
than  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner  gives  his  first  thought  to  maki^ 
his  f ami  pay,  and  its  appearance  is  a  secondary  matter. 

Great  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizer,  seaweed,  all  the  barnyard 
manure  on  the  farm,  and  some  hauled  from  the  city  are  used  on  these 
farms.  On  the  farms  investigated  anywhere  from  $100  to  $1,000 
was  paid  for  fertilizer  in  1909,  m  addition  to  the  supply  made  on  the 
farm.  Lime  is  frequently  used  to  correct  the  acidity  of  thesoil, 
and  high-grade  "potato  fertilizers"  are  applied,  not  always  judi- 
ciously, but,  the  potato  growers  declare,  plentifully.  These  fertilizers 
are  bought  from  local  agents  or  from  traveling  agents  of  fertiUzer 
compames,  who  sell  the  goods  on  credit,  charging  about  $1  per  ton 
additional  for  fertilizer  not  paid  for  by  July  15.  Most  of  the  Portu- 
guese tenants  can  not  pay  until  the  crops  of  potatoes  are  sold.  The 
necessity  for  applying  fertilizer  every  vear  to  all  crops  makes  this 
fixed  item  of  cash  outlay  a  heavy  one.  As  said  previously,  most  of  the 
Portuguese  farmers  have  succeeded  in  making  a  living  on  the  land, 
but  among  the  20  from  whom  detailed  schedules  were  secured  by 
the  Commission  a  fairly  careful  accounting  of  the  bills  for  manures, 
fertilizers,  labor,  and  seed  balanced  against  the  receipts  from  the 
principal  crops  marketed  shows  an  actual  deficit  in  a  number  of 
instances,  and  a  very  small  favorable  balance  in  others;  and  this 
accounting  does  not  include  taxes,  tent,  interest,  or  depreciation. 
The  rents  are  not  too  high,  considering  the  market  value  of  the  land, 
but  land  values  are  not  based  on  the  agricultural  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  The  element  of  speculation  and  the  proximity  to  cities, 
the  desirability  of  the  location  for  country  places,  all  go  to  make  the  i 
land  too  expensive  for  this  variety  of  agriculture  and  larmers  of  this  \ 
degree  of  efficiency.  Rent,  fertilizers,  and  labor  are  likely  to  1 
absorb  all  the  returns  if  the  crop  year  is  at  all  below  the  average,  j 
Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  "bumper  crop'* 
in  a  year  of  high  prices  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  get  a  fair  start 
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are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  poor  years  and  increase  their  possessions 
in  fat  years.  Several  are  free  from  debt,  and,  with  the  help  of  their 
families,  are  going  into  other  agricultural  subindustries  and  are 
making  fair  livings. 

MABKBTS  AND  MABKBTINO  FAOIUTIBS. 

Fall  River,  8  or  9  miles  away  over  a  macadam  road^  is  the  nearest 
large  city,  but  a  great  many  loads  of  produce  go  to  Bristol  Ferry  and 
thence  to  Providence,  20  miles  distant.  These  are  good  markets,  and 
the  numerous  summer  cottagers  Uving  all  along  the  shore  north  and 
south  furnish  an  all-summer  demand  for  vegetables,  milk,  fruit,  and 
poultry  products  within  a  very  few  miles.  Newport  is  but  7  miles 
south,  and  demands  large  suppUes  of  everything  farmers  can  raise. 
Two  trolley  lines  and  a  steam  railwav  give  excellent  connections  with 
Newport,  feristol.  Providence,  and  Fall  River.  In  the  summer  there 
are  water  connections  both  north  and  south.  So  far  as  marketing 
facilities  are  concerned,  there  seems  little  more  to  be  asked. 

Garden  truck,  eg^,  poultry,  and  the  like  are  peddled  or  sold  to 
retail  grocers  or  private  customers.  ^  It  is  certain  that  much  more 

E reduce  could  be  disposed  of  to  individual  customers  like  hotels,  club 
ouses,  and  wealthy  summer  dwellers  if  an  effort  were  made  in  that 
direction.  Few  of  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  developed  a  market 
of  this  sort.  They  eere  not  as  good  peddlers  of  produce  as  the  Italians. 
Potatoes  are  sold  to  local  buyers  and  shippers  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
harvested.  Few,  if  any,  ship  to  commission  houses  direct  and  very 
few  to  individual  dealers  in  Boston  or  Providence.  There  are  no 
cooperative  selling  associations  of  any  importance. 

OWNBBSHtP  OP  PBOPEBTT. 

The  property  of  the  Portuguese  of  Portsmouth  consists  of  land  and 
improvements  in  the  case  of  twentv- eight  families,  who  also  own 
some  stock,  tools,  and  other  personal  property;  and  of  stock,  imple- 
ments, and  a  Uttle  household  furniture  m  the  case  of  the  others. 
On  the  tax  roll  of  the  town,  636  acres  of  laud,  valued  at  $79,400  is 
assessed  to  Portuguese  owners,  an  average  of  about  $125  an  acre. 
The  sum  of  all  property,  real  aud  personal,  assessed  to  the  Portuguese 
is  a  little  less  thau  $100,000.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  one-half 
of  these  families  are  tenants  who  own  no  real  estate,  and  very  infre- 

?|uently  a  house,  a  fair  idea  of  the  property  may  be  gained  from  the 
ollowing  table.    The  land  assessments,  as  usual,  are  somewhat 
lower  insiii  the  true  market  values. 
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Tablb  21,— Ranife  of  aaestmenit,  Partuguem  frnneri^  Portamouth^  R,  J.,  1909-9. 

(Oompfled  from  tax  loU.] 


BaoftofTilMi. 


Nnmber  of  i 


Of  land 

andtm- 

prove- 

mente. 


Of  land, 

personal 

e8tate,t<K 

tolaisefli- 

ment. 


Under  tSOO. 

9800  and  under  $600 

$600  and  under  $1J)00. . . 
$1,000  and  under  $1 ,500. . 
$1,600  and  under  $2,500. . 
$2,600  and  under  $3,500. . 
$a,600  and  under  $5,000. . 
$6,000  and  under  $7,500. . 
$7i00  and  under  $10,000. 
$10,000  and  oyer 


0 
0 

4 
4 

6 
8 
8 
0 

$ 


Total  number 


28 


87 


As  a  rule  the  Portuguese  farmers  of  Portsmouth  have  not  increased 
the  size  of  their  land  holdings  since  first  entering  or  purchasing.  The 
value  of  the  land  precludes  this  in  most  cases^  and  besides  the  farmers 
are  tending  toward  more  intensive  culture  rather  than  to  an  increase 
m  the  extent  of  the  acreage  in  crops. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  farmers  under  considera- 
tion are  renters  whose  propertv  consists  almost  entirely  of  stock  and 
implements.  The  average  value  of  personal  estate  of  the  20  from 
whom  schedules  were  secured  is  about  $300;  few  have  more  than  $500 
worth  of  chattels;  although  some  have  been  here  several  years.  The 
net  value  of  all  property  owned  by  these  20  farmers,  as  reported  by 
themselves,  is  shown  in  the  followmg  table: 

Tablb  22. — Net  value  of  aU  personal  and  real  property  now  oumed,  tO  Pcrtugue$e 

farmerif  PorUmouth,  R.  L 


Netyahie. 


Under  $80 

$60  and  under  $100 

$100 and  under $250.... 
$250 and  under  $600.... 
$600  and  under  $U)00... 
$1,000  and  under  $1,500. 
$1,500  and  under  $2,500. 
$2,500  and  under  $5,000. 

$6,000  or  over 

Not  reported 


Total. 


Land  and 
Improve- 
ments. 


2 
1 


Livestock 
and  Imple- 
ments. 


1 
2 

7 
6 
2 


10 


Crops  on 
hand. 


8 

7 


2 
1 


IS 


Total 
property. 


6 
1 
8 
4 

2 
1 


2 

2 

20 
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STANDASD  OP  UYINe. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  the  Portuguese  families  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  their  native-bom  neighbors  of  the  same  occupation  and  eco- 
nomic status.  Some  of  the  older  people  still  cling  to  features  of 
dr^  peculiar  to  the  islands  whence  they  came,  but,  like  practically 
all  immigrants,  the  younger  people  and  the  second  generation  do  not 
dress  dinerently  from  the  nonimmigrant  residues. 

The  Portuguese  farmers  expend  more  for  food  than  do  the  Italian 
agriculturists  in  the  vicinitv  or  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  chief  differ- 
ence in  this  regard  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  buy  more  meat. 
The  Portuguese  women  are  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  good  housewives. 
The  women  work  in  the  field  but  unlike  the  women  of  some  other 
races  they  do  not  seem  to  neglect  their  housework  because  of  this. 

As  a  rule  the  houses  of  the  Portuguese  in  Portsmouth  have  four  or 
more  rooms,  and  except  in  some  instances  where  the  houses  are  large 
and  roomy  and  the  families  small  each  family  rents  or  owns  one  house. 
In  most  of  the  houses  there  are  few  books,  papers,  or  pictures,  but 
some  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  families  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

SOCIAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  BBLIGIOU8. 

Like  all  south  European  peoples  the  Portujguese  are  social,  but  in 
this  community  there  are  few  organized  social  enterprises.  At  the 
time  of  the  C!ominission's  iiiquirv  no  fraternal  or  beneficial  or^aniza- 
tiops  had  been  established.  A  few  of  the  Portuguese  farmers  belong 
to  the  local  grange,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  active  in  the  organization. 

A  few  of  the  earlier  comers  and  wealthier  families  and  the  young 
people  mingle  very  freely  with  the  native  residents,  attend  some  (^ 
the  more  public  parties  and  dances,  and  meet  their  neighbors  socially 
on  equal  terms.  There  is  really  no  race  prejudice,  and  the  Portuguese 
are  not  looked  down  on.  In  many  cases,  however,  their  indifferent 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  a  natural  bar  to  social  inter- 
course with  their  American  neighbors. 

The  Portuguese  are  Roman  Catliolics  but  they  do  not  maintain  a 
separate  church.  The  younger  children  attend  school  regularly  and 
are  said  to  make  good  progress.  The  older  people,  however,  are  for 
the  most  part  unable  to  read  or  write  English  or  any  other  language. 
According  to  the  Rhode  Island  census  of  1905  there  were  339  illiter- 
ates, 10  years  of  age  or  over,  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  of  these 
320  were  of  the  Portuguese  race.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
same  census  showed  a  total  Portuguese  population  of  only  537  of  all 
ages  in  the  town,  it  will  be  seen  tnat  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is 
abnormal. 

OUTSIDE   EMPLOYMENT. 

The  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
on  the  docks,  or  as  drivers  and  draymen,  are  numerous.  Taking 
them  as  a  whole,  however,  there  are  few  members  of  the  Portuguese 
farm  families  who  work  outside  of  the  township.  Some  of  the  girls  do 
housework  in  the  neighborhood,  and  practically  all  of  the  men  who 
work  away  from  home  are  farm  laborers.  Some  have  tried  the  mines 
and  the  mills  as  an  auxiliary  occupation,  but  they  soon  returned  to 
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work  on  the  land.  Some  of  the  younger  people  show  an  inclination 
to  leave  the  farms  for  city  employment,  bnt  it  is  said  that  as  a  rule 
the  boys  look  forward  to  becoming  independent  farmers  when  they 
grow  up.  The  wages  for  farm  labor  in  the  vicinity  are  from  $20  to 
$26  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging  and  washing,  and  by  the  day 
$1.50  or  more.  There  is  always  abundant  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment on  the  farms  near  home,  and  the  American  employers  prefer 
Portuguese  to  almost  any  other  laborers. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Portuguese 
men  of  voting  age  in  Portsmouth  have  become  citizens,  or  legally 
declared  their  intention  to  do  so.  Of  21  men  interviewed  by  an 
agent  of  the  Commission,  only  5  were  naturalized  citizens,  and  it  was 
said  that  there  were  only  about  14  Portuguese  voters  in  the  township. 
The  great  barrier  is  inability  to  read  or  write  the  English  language. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  for  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship, 
and  take  little  interest  in  either  local  or  state  poUtics. 

MORAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  white  Portuguese  in  Portsmouth  are  well  regarded  by  their 
American  neighbors.     They  are  said  to  be  moral,  and  very  c^uiet  and 

Eeaceable  as  a  rule.  Moreover  they  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
onest.  They  do  not  contract  debts  unless  it  is  necessary,  but  their 
credit  is  good  at  the  stores  and  banks.  Very  few  offenses  and  no 
serious  crimes  are  attributed  to  them,  ana  as  a  rule  they  are 
temperate. 

INFLUENCE   ON  THE   COMMUNITY. 

The  influence  of  the  Portuguese  on  agriculture  and  on  the  com- 
munity in  general,  and  the  counter  influence  of  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Portuguese,  is  very  salutary.  The  Americans  regard 
them  as  indispensabfe.  They  meet  a  verv  acute  want  and  partially 
solve  the  question  of  farm  labor.  As  a  otate,  Rhode  Island  is  con- 
tracting her  cultivated  area  of  a^cultural  land.  Succeedingcen- 
Buses  dhow  more  land  passing  back  into  the  unimproved  class.  There 
are  a  good  many  reasons  for  this  drift.  One  is  that  intensive  culture 
in  that  section  requires  hand  labor.  Another  is  that  in  many  com- 
munities some  form  of  specialized  agriculture  only  will  succeed.  As 
potato  growers,  the  Portuguese  have  not  been  uniformly  successful, 
but  they  have  supplied  the  labor,  in  part  at  least,  needed  by  their 
American  neighbors,  first,  by  furnishing  hired  men,  second,  by 
renting  or  buying  the  land  of  the  unsuccessful  native  farmers.  The 
Americans  are  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  the  Portuguese  is 
the  more  successful  potato  grower.  They  affirm  that  they  can  do 
much  better  by  renting  to  a  Portuguese  than  by  operating  their 
own  acres.  They  testier  that  the  land  and  the  appearance  of  the 
fields  improve  under  Portuguese  tillage — even  if  the  house  and  farm- 
stead do  not.  Competent  observers  are  not  certain  there  will  be 
profit  in  the  potato  mdustry  for  many  years,  and  in  default  of  some 
other  crop  the  Portuguese  farmer  is  already  beginning  to  become 
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I  restiTe.  Some  have  even  now  removed.  Thej  need  leadership— 
j  men  wiih.  resourcefuhiess  and  initiativey  to  start  something  of  profit. 
With,  near-bv  markets,  fruit,  truck^  poull^,  and  vegetables  woula  seem 
to  be  capable  of  profitable  development.  The  community  has  given 
confidence  to  the  foreigner,  and  has  taught  him  self-reUance  and 
responsibility;  it  remains  to  maJce  him  an  .^nerican  citizen — ^to  teach 
him  to  origmate  as  well  as  to  imitate.  If  the  Portuguese  sustains 
himself  economically  there  is  no  doubt  of  tiie  value  of  the  next  gen- 
eration to  the  community  botii  as  growers  and  as  citizens. 

SELECTED  DATA  FOB  TTPIOAL  FAMILIES. 

The  table  following  shows  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
economic  history  and  present  financial  condition  of  12  tvpical  Portu- 
guese f amiUes  who  are  owners  or  tenants  in  Portsmouth. 
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Table  23. — Economic  hiitory  and  present  financial  condition 


Data  reported. 


Years  in  locality: 

Head 

Family 

Present  noosehold  size. 

Number  of  members  10  years  or  ovor. 

Male 

Female 

Previous  location 


Previons  oocupatioo. 


Value  of  property  brought  to  locality. 
Occupation  in  locality  previous  to 
purchase. 


Wages  per  week.. 


Years  employed. 
First  land  leased: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 
Terms 


Condition  of  land. 


First  land  bought: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Occupation   until   living   could   be 
made  from  land. 


Number  of  years.. 
Earnings  per  day. 


Acres  of  land  now  owned  or  leased , 
Actcs  cultivated 

Apple  trees 

Peach  trees 

Pear  trees 

Plum  trees 

Qrapes 

Rented  land,  acres 

live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Horses..* 

Bwine 

Financial  condition: 

Value  land  and  improvements. . 

Live  stock 

Toob  and  implements 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property 

Gross  value  of  all  property 

bidebtedness^ 

On  land 

Other .• 

Net  value  of  all  property 


Family  1. 


10. 
8.. 
7.. 
2.. 
1.. 
1.. 


Massachu- 
setts. 

Farm  la- 
bora*. 

1200 

Farm  la- 
borer. 


$4,  board 
and  lodg- 
ing. 

2. , 


IflOl 

3 

130       per 

year. 
Cultivated. 


1908. 

15 

$3,200 

Cash   $600 
andmc^ 

AQ    ciilti- 
vated. 


None. 


15. 
16. 
18. 
12. 


None. 


1. 
2. 
2. 


Family  2. 


8 

7 

8 

6 

2 

3 

Portugal... 

Farming 
for  self. 

$50..; 

Farm  la- 
borer. 


$10.60.. 


1908 

20 

$200      per 

year. 
Cultivated. 


None., 


Leased  20. 
16 


20. 


$4,600. 
$160... 
$300... 


$100... 
$5,060. 


$2,700 


1. 

1. 
2. 


$88. 
$60. 


$60.. 
$188. 


$188. 


Family  3. 


8. 
8., 
6.. 
3.. 


1 

2 , 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Farming 
for  self. 

$80 

None 


1901 

8. 

$140      per 

year. 
Cultivated, 


None. 


Leased  13, 
12 


13. 


1 

None. 
2 


$68.. 
$100. 


$160.. 
$318.. 


$300. 
$18.. 


Family  4. 


20 

15 

11 

6 

1 

4 

Portugal. 


Farm  laborer. 


$1.... 
None. 


1880 

7J 

$75  per  year. 

Cultivated.. 


1902 

96 , 

$12,000  •.'.*!!! 

Cash  $4,000 
and  mort- 
gage. 

90  acres  cul- 
tivated. 


None. 


Owned  96 

96 

50 


30 

20 

Few  vines. 
16.6 


16, 
5.. 
45. 


$16,000  b. 
$1,980.., 
$2,800... 

$600 

$1,700... 
$22,080.. 


$2,600. 


$19,680 


Family  6. 


6. 


Portugal... 

On  Eather's 

farm. 

$6 

Unskilled 

labwer. 


$0. 


3. 


1906 

10 

$100      per 

year. 
Cultivated, 


Working 
for  neign- 
bors. 

1 


Not  report- 
ed. 
Leased  15.. 
14. 


15. 


$100. 
$145. 
$60.. 


$296. 


$295. 


•  This  inolttdea  value  of  grift  milL 
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Family  6. 

FamUyT. 

Family  8. 

Family  9. 

FamUy  10. 

Family  11. 

Family  12. 

8 

8 

10 

5 

• 

7. 

6 

6. 

2 

9 

19 

22 

22 

5 

5 

6w 

6 

10 

4. 

7 

8 

2 

5 

3. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

4 

1 

2 

1 

PortugaL 

On   father's 

farm. 
$20. 

1 

1 

1. 

Mlddleton, 

Mass. 
Farming  for 

self. 
Not  reported 
None 

Portugal 

Farm  laborer 

8114. 

Farm  laborer 

84.60        per 
month. 

6. 

1907 

Portugal 

Team  driver. 
85 

Portugal 

At  school 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Railroad 
yards. 

Not  reported 

None 

PortugaL 

On      father's 

farm. 
$100. 

In    eement 
works  and 
farm      la- 
borer. 

815,     board 
and   lodg- 
ing. 

6. ..••••••... 

Farm  laborer 

$4.  board  and 
lodging. 

8. 

Farm  laborer 

$2.50,  board 
and   lodg- 
ing. 

6 

Farm  laborer. 
$4.50.      board 

igoi 

..•a. •••■•*. 

and  lodging. 
2. 

1906 

1886 

1803../. 

1904 

190S. 

40 

^ 

8 

40 

14 

50 

6. 

1860  per  year. 

10  woodland, 
80     colti- 
yated. 

940  per  year.. 
Cultivated... 

$30  per  year.. 
Cultivated... 

$350  per  year. 
Cultivated... 

$200  per  year. 
AU  tillable... 

1908 

8600  per  year. 
AU  tillable... 

$122  per  year. 
Cultivated. 

30 

$4,200 

Cash 

All  tillable; 
26     culti- 
vated. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Farm  laboier 

S. 

Leased  64.... 
82 

Leased  13 

12 

Leased  26.... 
22 

Leased  30.... 
20 

Owned  30... 
25 

Leased  60.... 
46 

Leandlfi. 
15. 

4 

8 

6 

64 

'iSL'.V.V.V.'.'.. 

25 

30 

26 

50 

18L 

11 

1 

8 

6 

1 

1. 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1. 

6 

1 

3 

4 

2 

8. 

$5,000 

1736 

868.. .i 

8410 

$300 

$200 

8240 

8186. 

8176 

$150 

850 

$200 

$126 

8100 

8160. 

$400 

$40 

850 

$75 

$300 

860. 

$76 

$50 

850 

$75 

$i^ 

86,626 

nOO ; 

860. 

81,386. 

$308. 

8660 

$660. 

$740 

8446. 

$700 

81,886. 

$308 

8660 

Not  reported 

86,625 

$740 

8446.   • 

•  Ammint  of  indebtedneis  on  sappUet  not  reported. 
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Tablx  23. — Bconomie  hiitory  and  pmmt  ftmmekd  condition  of 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOMB  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Products. 

Pro- 
duoed 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duoed 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced 

Sold. 

Com 

$40 

$80 

$85 

$86 

$900 

540 

70 

7,331 

35 

200 

245 

75 

600 

350 

100 

$869 

$60 

Hay 

Gate. 

50 
7,331 

Potatoes. 

438 

$438 

068 

$968 

998 

998 

1,460 

$1,4S0 

Rye 

Strawberries 

200 
245 
75 
600 
350 
100 

Qarden  produots  (not  spedfled) 

Orchara  iHtxlucts 

83 

83 

12 

12 

23 

23 

Dalnr  products 

Ltre-stock  products 

24 

24 

Poultry  iHPducts 

Total 

561 

521 

1,000 

960 

1,130 

1,130 

10,446 

9,820 

1,510 

1,450 

BtrppIemmtaiT  hicoine. ............. 

•  $100 

Farm  expenditures: 
FertUlxer 

$350 
250 
140 

$366 

$391 

76 

75 

178 

$3,000 

'      200 

1,400 

500 

$456 

F«m  iabot 

400 
100 

80 
40O 

Seeds. 

Total 

74n 

01X 

710 

fi.ftm 

Ma 

1 

-| 

1 

1 

•  From  grist  mllL 
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SOLD  (AVBRAOB  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 


Pio- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

PlO- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pio- 
duoed. 

Sold. 

Pio- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
dooed. 

Sold. 

Pro- 
duced. 

Sold. 

$150 
324 
36 
038 
5 
138 
104 

$58 

$100 

$78 

$500 

38 

$50 

$36 
038 
5 
138 
104 

1,283 

$1,283 

1,650 

$1,650 

1,235 

$1,235 

$3,350 

$3,350 

1,600 

$1,600 

1,000 

$1,000 

• 

38 

38 

630 

630 

233 

233 

200 

200 

388 

388 

65 

55 

70 

70 

30 

30 

600 

600 

2,683 

2,209 

1,341 

1,283 

1,805 

1,706 

1,430 

1,352 

3,000 

3,980 

2,401 

1,863 

1,250 

1,200 

»$45 

C$190 

'$11 

s. 

$418 
300 

200 
125 

$380 

45 

30 

150 

$533 
200 
450 
200 

$684 
300 

160 
240 

$050 
660 
200 
250 

$710 
150 

$206 

60 

100 

250 

160 

1,043 

606 

1,383 

1,374 

2,060 

1,110 

616 

•Rent  from  property  per  year. 
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Chapter  Vll, 
JAPAITESE  BICE  PLANTEBS  AHD  TBTTCEEBS  IS  TEXAS. 

INTBODUOTION. 

The  farms  owned  by  the  Japanese  in  Texas  are  few.  At  Terry, 
in  Orange  County^  is  found  the  latest  rice  farm  owned  by  a  Japanese. 
Near  Beaumont,  m  the  -town  of  Fannett,  in  Jefferson  County,  is  an- 
other rice  farm.  In  the  suburbs  of  Houston  are  four  small  truck 
farms  operated  by  Japanese.  Between  Houston  and  Galveston, 
within  12  miles  of  Webster,  in  Harris  Coimty,  occur  the  largest  number 
of  Japanese  farms.  Six  farms  are  located  at  Webster.  Six  more 
are  near  League  City,  just  over  the  boundary  line  in  Galveston  County. 
Two  farms  are  located  at  Mykawa,  in  Harris  Coimty.  In  each  of  the 
following  towns  one  farm  is  found  owned  or  operated  by  a  Japanese: 
Alvin  in  Brazoria  County,  Bay  City  and  Markham  in  Matagorda 
County,  Mackey  in  Wharton  County,  and  Mission  in  Hidalgo  Coimty. 
These  make  25  farms,  with  a  total  of  12,642  acres  owned  and  2^546 
acres  leased  by  Japanese  in  Texas.  According  to  the  figures  given 
by  the  Japanese  operating  these  25  farms,  they  own  property  having 
a  total  valuation,  includmg  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  ana 
live  stock,  of  $594,765;  there  is  a  total  indebtedness  of  $217,909, 
leaving  a  net  valuation  of  $376,856.  The  25  farms  reported  $259,000 
worth  of  crops  produced  for  the  year  1908,  95  per  cent  of  this  amount 
representing  rice. 

In  raising  garden  truck,  in  the  orange  or  nursery  industry,  and 
especially  in  nee  growing,  the  Japanese  have  been  markedly  success- 
ful, according  to  the  opinion  of  their  neighbors.  Only  one  failure  has 
been  noted  m  agriculture,  that  at  Decosta^n  Victoria  County,  of 
which  further  mention  will  later  be  made.  With  this  exception,  the 
Japanese  in  agriculture  are  succeeding,  chiefly  owing  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  stall  characteristic  of  their  race,  but  partly,  at  any  rate, 
because  most  of  them  had  sufficient  capital  equipment  to  organize 
economically  large  agricultural  enterprises. 

HISTOBT  OF  SBTTLEMENT. 

The  growth  of  the  Japanese  population  in  Texas  has  been  very 
slow.  According  to  Umted  States  census  reports  there  were  only 
3  persons  of  this  race  in  the  State  in  1890  ana  only  13  in  1900.* 

According  to  the  Japanese  Mission  Annual,  published  in  San 
Francisco  (the  data  being  suppUed  by  Mr.  S.  Arai,  then  of  Houston, 
but  now  in  charge  of  the  nursery  in  Alvin),  "The  total  Japanese 
population  in  Texas  in  December,  1908,  was  103.  This  number 
consisted  of  84  men,  9  women,  and  10  children.  They  controlled 
4,446  acres  of  land.    One  man  leased  10  acres  for  cash  rent,  on  which 
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he  raised  vegetables.  Four  men  leased  660  acres  for  a  share  rent, 
on  which  land  they  grew  rice.  Seven  parties  owned  3,776  acres, 
which  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  growmg  of  rice,  though  a  part 
was  used  in  the  raising  of  garden  truck." 

In  the  Commission^  canvass,  made  in  1909,  data  concerning  112 
Japanese  were  secured.  Only  13  of  these  were  females.  The  great 
majority  were  recent  immigrants.  One  had  been  in  the  United 
States  more  than  ten  years;  17  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  the 
remainder  four  years  or  under. 

A  few  of  the  Japanese  are  simply  farm  laborers;  this  class  is 
rather  migratory,  moving  from  the  sugar-beet  farms  of  Colorado  to 
the  rice  fields  of  Texas  and  back  again.  But  those  that  operate  farms 
are  likely  to  stay  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  make  a  living  and  get 
a  fair  profit  on  the  money  they  have  invested.  On  the  25  fanns 
operated  by  them  there  were  187  persons  in  August,  1909,  according 
to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Commission.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  this  number  were  men,  23  women,  and  19  children. 
The  age  distribution  of  111  persons  from  whom  this  information  was 
secured  is  as  follows :  Sixteen  to  19  years,  2 ;  20  to  29  years,  66 ;  30  to  44 
years,  38;  45  years  or  over,  5.  Of  this  number  14  were  females,  all  of 
whom  were  married.  Sixty-six  of  the  men  were  single  and  3 1  married, 
but  the  majority  of  these  had  left  their  wives  in  Japan,  but  were  send- 
ing for  them  as  they  became  well  established  in  this  country. 

The  first  Japanese  farmer  to  buy  land  and  begin  growing  rice  in 
Texas  settled  in  Webster,  Harris  County,  in  1903.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Japanese  immi^ation  into  Texas.  The 
other  f amihes  now  m  that  town  and  a  few  m  the  neighboring  town  of 
League  City  were  induced  to  come  by  this  first  owner.  During  this 
investigation  schedules  were  obtained  from  21  Japanese  farmers,  and 
the  following  tables  have  reference  to  this  nunaber,  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  of  this  race  in  the  State  at  the  time  the 
inquiry  was  made. 

Twelve  of  the  Japanese  heads  of  f amihes  came  directly  from  Japan 
to  their  present  locations,  the  remainder  coming  after  a  period  of  resi- 
dence in  other  parts  of  tne  United  States. 

Before  coming  to  the  United  States  these  21  heads  of  families  had 
followed  various  professions  and  occupations,  and  it  is  significant  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  had  attended  agricultural  schools 
in  their  native  country. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  came  to  the  United  States  with  enough 
money  to  pay  down  very  substantial  sums  on  the  farms  they  decided 
to  purchase.  Theygave  mortgages  for  the  balances,  drawing  various 
rates  of  interest.  Those  who  were  unable  to  buy  at  once  generally 
worked  for  some  Japanese  farmer,  raising  rice  on  shares  and  receiving 
two-fifths  or  three-fifths  of  the  crop.  Of  the  21  heads  of  families 
under  consideration  11  purchased  farms  on  their  arrival,  7  rented, 
2  worked  as  farm  laborers,  and  1  did  not  report  his  occupation. 

Many  of  these  were  graduates  of  high  schools  in  their  own  country, 
others  held  responsible  positions  where  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  was  a  necessity.  Hence  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  that 
came  to  Texas  could  speak  English,  and  coming  with  a  generous 
supply  of  money,  they  were  not  obliged  to  suffer  the  hard^ips  and 
dimculties  that  thousands  of  other  immigrants  encounter  who  arrive 
penniless  and  settle  on  uncleared  lands. 
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Even  the  poorest  that  came  had  over  $100.  Six  heads  of  families 
had  between  $500  and  $2,500, 8  had  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  and 
4  had  over  $10,000. 

AORI0X7LTUBAL  OONDITIOKS. 

The  farms  owned  by  the  Japanese  vary  from  one  of  20  acres  to  one 
of  3,500.  The  larger  farms  are  rice  farms;  some  of  the  smaller  farmers 
are  producing  truck  crops,  while  others  are  raising  oranges  and  nursery 
stock  for  commercial  purposes.  In  fact,  it  seems  best  at  this  point 
to  divide  this  foreign  group  into  four  subdivisions  according  to  the 
crops  raised,  namely:  (1)  rice,  (2)  truck,  (3)  orange  groves,  (4)  nursery 
products. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  farmers  by  values  of  specified 
farm  products  produced  and  sold.  Four  of  the  farms  report  selling 
vegetables  and  12  of  the  farms  sell  rice. 

Table  24. — Clamfication  o/farvM,  by  value  o/8j>ecified/arm  products  produced  and  eoldf 

Japanese  farmers  in  Texas, 


Number 

of  funns  reporting  tenn  products  produced  and  sold. 

Vtlue. 

Produced. 

Bold. 

Vegetar 
bles. 

Rke. 

Total. 

■ 

Vegeta- 
bles. 

Rice. 

Total. 

$60  and  under  $250 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1250  and  under  $500 

1 

$500  and  under  ILOOO 

1 

$1 ,000  wid  under  $2,000 

1 

$2,000  and  under  $5,000 

$5,000  and  under  $10,000 

2 
5 
2 
3 

2 
5 
2 
3 

2 
5 
2 
3 

2 

$10,000  and  under  $15.000 

$ 

$15,000  and  under  $25,000 

2 

•25  000  and  over. x 

3 

Total 

4 

12 

•  16 

4 

12 

•  16 

•  Not  Including  5  farms  reporting  nothing  produced  or  sold. 

RICB. 

In  the  rice  group  there  may  be  included  13  farms  owned  or  man- 
aged by  Japanese.  They  are  situated  at  Mykawa,  Webster,  Mackey, 
Fannett,  Markham,  and  Terry.  The  largest  of  these  has  3,500  acres 
and  the  smallest  224  acres. 

During  the  investigation  12  rice  farms  were  visited,  on  which  the 
average  annual  yield  per  farm  for  1908  and  1909  was  found  to  be 
4,663  sacks  of  rice  of  162  poimds  each,  with  an  average  value  of 
$15,774  per  farm. 

Rice  is  a  comparatively  new  crop  in  the  localities  where  the  Japa- 
nese have  settled,  the  first  rice  grown  on  any  large  scale  being  har- 
vested about  1895.  In  1889  the  federal  census  reports  178  acres  in 
rice  in  Texas,  with  a  yield  of  108,423  pounds;  in  1899  there  were  8,711 
acres,  yielding  7,186,863  pounds;  for  1909  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimates  291,000  acres,  with  a  total  yield  of  9,894,000  bushels, 
equivalent  to  about  275,000,000  pounds  of  clean  rice.  The  recent 
work  done  by  the  United  States  Government  in  rice  investigations 
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and  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  boll  weevil  throughout  the  Southern 
States  have  caused  an  increased  interest  in  this  crop,  which  forms 
the  principal  food  of  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  the  earth. 
The  Japanese  have  been  growing  rice  for  centuries,  yet  they  are 
obUged  to  learn  to  substitute  American  methods  for  the  crude  hand- 
labor  system  in  use  on  their  half-acre  plats  of  land  on  the  hillsides 
of  Japan. 

There  are  four  essentials  for  the  production  of  good  rice.  The 
first  of  these  concerns  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  should  be  a 
medium  grade  of  loam  with  a  moderate  decree  of  fertiUty,  con- 
taining about  50  per  cent  of  clay.  The  second  essential  is  an  imper- 
vious subsoil  lying  near  the  surface.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  water  that  has  to  be  flowed  upon  the  field  of  growing  rice  may 
be  held  on  the  surface  of  the  land  without  seeping  tnrough  and  leav- 
ing the  rice  dry.  If  this  subsoil  Ues  too  close  to  the  swface  it  pre- 
vents the  feeding  of  theplants.  If  it  hes  too  deep  it  allows  too  much 
absorption  of  water.  Tne  third  essential  is  the  water  supply.  On 
most  of  the  plantations  where  rice  is  grown,  in  locaUties  peopled  by 
the  Japanese,  the  water  is  secured  from  neighboring  rivers  or  creeks. 
Sometunee  the  rice  growers  have  been  obUged  to  incur  a  heavy 
outlay  to  equip  a  station  with  pimips  and  en^es  to  raise  water 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  tourtn  essential  concerns  the  slope 
of  the  land,  upon  which  depends  the  size  of  the  fields.  The  land 
should  be  neany  level.  If  it  is  not,  the  diflSculty  and  consequent 
expense  of  floodmg  the  entire  surface  with  water  during  the  growing 
season  is  multiplied.  If  it  is  so  absolutely  flat  that  wie  water  wifl 
not  drain  oflf  when  the  end  of  the  growing  season  approaches,  another 

Eroblem  is  presented.  In  the  harvesting  of  rice  on  a  large  scale, 
eavy  binders  and  traction  engines  are  required,  and,  imless  the  soil 
is  dry,  these  implements  are  likely  to  smk  through  and  greatly 
impede  the  work. 

Fields  range  from  25  to  80  acres  in  extent  and  are  so  laid  off  that 
flooding  can  he  economically  handled.  Generally  a  field  has  a  canal 
on  at  least  one  side,  sometimes  on  all  four  sides,  with  ditches  leading 
off  at  various  intervals.  These  ditches  are  much  narrower  than  the 
canals  and  serve  to  spread  the  water  over  the  entire  field. 

There  is  no  other  crop  of  which  the  planter  has  such  complete  con- 
trol as  his  rice  crop.  Other  crops  Are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements 
to  a  large  extent.  For  this  crop  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  very  early 
spring.  The  rice  is  planted  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April,  with 
a  driD,  though  occasionally  a  Japanese  will  plant  a  small  area  by 
hand  as  he  did  in  his  native  land.  The  flooding  of  the  fields  and 
the  large  amount  of  water  required  in  the  growing  of  rice  is  a  distinct 
feature.  Some  use  water  to  germinate  tne  seed,  while  others  keep 
the  field  dry  until  the  rice  is  6  or  8  inches  high  and  then  turn  on  the 
water.  The  yield  and  time  of  ripening  depend  largely  on  the  water 
that  is  given  the  crop.  During  the  growing  season  from  3  to  6  inches 
of  water  covers  the  land. 

When  the  crop  begins  to  ripen  the  water  supply  is  shut  off  and 
aU  the  drainage  ditches  are  opened  to  allow  the  ground  to  become 
dry  and  soUd  enough  to  hold  the  harvesting  machinery.  The  har- 
vesting is  done  by  means  of  heavy  binders,  made  in  much  the  same 
way  as  is  the  wheat  self-binder  and  drawn  by  four  or  five  large, 
strong  mules. 
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Every  detail  of  the  rice  harvest  is  closely  patterned  after  the 
wheat  or  oat  harvest  in  the  Northern  States.  The  thrashing  is 
done  with  separators  and  traction  engines  Uke  those  used  for  other 
cereal  croos.  Self-feeding  attachments  are  emploj^ed  and  the  rice 
is  thrashed  from  the  shock.  The  roueh  rice  is  nm  into  burlap  ba^, 
which  are  at  once  sewed  up  and  the  grade  of  rice  marked  on  the  outside. 
The  grade  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion  of  red  rice  found  among 
the  kernels. 

The  roiigh  rice,  or  paddy,  is  that  which  retains  the  hull.  It  is 
marketed  in  this  form  and  usually  sold  by  the  bag,  which  contains 
from  160  to  210  pounds.  When  sold  by  the  barrel  the  weight  is  162 
pounds. 

The  entire  roimd  of  operations  from  planting  to  thrashing  is  now 
on  a  machine  basis.  Hand  labor  has  been  almost  wholly  ehminated 
and  rice  culture  in  Texas  bears  no  resemblance  to  Japanese  or  Chinese 
methods. 

The  largest  rice  farm  owned  by  a  Japanese  is  located  in  Terry, 
Tex.,  10  miles  west  of  Beaimiont.  The  owner  of  the  farm  came  to 
this  locaUty  in  1907;  after  having  served  in  the  Japanese  army  and 
seen  service  in  the  Japanese-Russian  war.  The  farm  contains  3,500 
acres  and  includes  lar^e  warehouses,  tenant  houses,  irrigation  canals, 
ditches,  and  wells,  and  is  well  stocked  withf  arm  implements.  This  farm 
was  purchased  for  $72,000.  On  the  farm  there  are  32  men,  5  women, 
and  4  children.  Altogether  1,600  acres  of  rice  were  harvested  in  the 
year  1908,  bearing  15,753  sacKs  of  rice,  which  sold  for  $47,000.  The 
proprietor  rents  1,400  acres  of  his  land  to  Japanese  tenants,  they  pay- 
mg  him  one-half  the  rice  crop  for  the  use  of  the  land,  water,  and 
seed.  During  the  time  of  harvest  many  Americans  are  employed  as 
drivers  of  wagons  and  wherever  help  is  needed  in  thrashing. 

The  Japanese  rice  farm  which  ranks  second  in  size  is  located  at 
Mackey,  Wharton  Coimty,  7  miles  from  Wharton,  the  county  seat. 
The  owner  of  this  property  came  there  from  Webster,  Tex.,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  and  bought  2,224  acres  of  land  at  $35  an  acre,  agreeing  to 
pay  for  the  land  in  ten  equal  installments  with  interest  at  7  per  cent 
on  the  unpaid  principal.  There  are  now  Uving  on  this  plantation,  17 
men,  6  women,  and  12  children,  7  of  the  children  having  been  bom  in 
America.  The  proprietor  of  this  farm  rents  a  large  number  of  acres 
to  his  tenants,  receiving  two-fifths  of  tne  crop  as  rent;  the  landlord 
furnishes  the  land,  the  water  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop,  and  the  tenant  houses.  The  owner  reported  that  in  the  year 
1908  there  were  harvested  on  this  farm  2,000  sacks  of  rice,  averaging 
from  $3  to  $3.50  per  sack. 

The  Japanese  nee  farm  third  in  size  is  10  miles  from  Beaumont, 
in  the  town  of  Fannett.  The  proprietor  of  this  farm  was  a  banker 
and  wealthy  landowner  in  Japan.  Having  heard  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  offered  for  rice  culture  in  southern  Texas,  he  decided 
to  come  to  America  and  try  life  as  a  rice  farmer.  He  settled  in  Fan- 
nett, in  the  year  1905,  purchasing  1,734  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  During  the  year  1908  he  planted*  705  acres  in  rice,  from 
which  were  harvested  7,500  sacks,  wnich  sold  for  $27,000.  He  has 
no  tenants  and  manages  the  farm  himself,  working  all  of  it  by  means 
of  farm  laborers.  There  are  employed  on  his  land  4  Japanese  besides 
himself,  the  rest  of  the  work  being  done  by  Americans  and  negroes. 
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The  first  Japanese  farmer  in  Markham  came  in  1905,  first  leasing 
660  acres  of  land,  and  paying  one-half  the  rice  cr«/p  as  rent.  In  1908 
he  purchased  334  acres  of  unbroken  prairie  land,  pajring  $13,360 
for  the  tract  without  any  improvements,  making  the  amount  pay- 
able in  five  equal  annual  installments.  Since  then  he  has  built 
houses,  roads,  and  ditches,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  place. 
He  cultivates  over  600  acres,  all  in  rice,  as  be  still  retains  the  land 
that  he  leased  on  coming  to  the  locality.  His  income  from  rice  in  1908 
amounted  to  $15,000.  There  are  6  other  Japanese  on  the  farm 
besides  himself,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  aid  of 
American  hired  hands  secured  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mykawa  is  located  10  miles  south  of  Houston.  There  are  two 
rice  farms  owned  by  Japanese  in  that  locaUty,  one  of  them  a  part- 
nership concern  in  which  four  partners  are  interested.  In  1907 
these  partners  bought  500  acres  of  land,  the  price  being  $12,500,  each 
of  the  four  putting  m  $500  in  cash.  The  balance  is  to  be  paid  in  equal 
payments  extendmg  over  a  term  of  ten  years.  Last  year  the  four 
together  had  220  acres  in  rice,  harvestmg  4,200  sacks  of  paddy 
wmch  sold  for  $19,500.  The  other  farm  consists  of  640  acres, 
bought  for  $16,000  in  1907.  Of  this  $5,000  was  cash  and  the 
remainder  obtained  on  a  mortgage  divided  into  ten  equal  annual 
payments.  This  is  also  a  partnership  enterprise,  there  being  5 
partners,  each  partner  investing  $1,000.  Last  year  they  had  340 
acres  planted,  from  which  was  harvested  6,000  sacks  of  rice,  which 
sold  for  $21,000.  On  this  farm  the  e  are  7  men,  2  having  their  wives 
with  them.  The  wives  oversee  the  cooking  and  have  the  care  of 
the  house. 

Seven  miles  out  of  Bay  City  is  the  farm  of  another  Japanese, 
whose  brother-in-law  was  at  one  time  the  Japanese  consul-general 
at  New  York.  While  consul-general  the  latter  induced  his  relative 
to  come  to  America  to  Uve;  this  in  1903.  In  1908  he  moved  to 
this  locaUty  and  leased  500  acres  of  land,  paying  two-fifths  of  the 
rice  crop  as  rent,  receiving  as  his  share  of  tne  rice  $6,500.  Two 
other  Japanese  are  in  partnership  with  him,  sharing  equally,  and 
there  are  four  Japanese  laborers. 

The  largest  group  of  Japanese  rice  growers  is  situated  in  Webster. 
Three  rice  farms  with  a  total  of  1,857  acres  are  owned  there  and 
two  are  rented,  with  a  total  of  850  acres.  Sixty-six  men,  8  women, 
and  2  children  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  This 
is  the  largest  settlement  of  Japanese  in  the  State,  but  the  farms  are 
widely  scattered  and  little  opportunity  is  oflfered  to  study  commu- 
nity conditions. 

Mr.  Saibra,  the  first  Japanese  to  locate  permanently  in  the  town 
of  Webster,  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  average  rice  yield  per 
acre  large  enough  to  make  his  farm  a  place  of  unusual  interest  to 
students  of  agriculture  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  at  another  time  principal 
of  the  educational  institution  known  as  the  Doshisha,  founded  by 
Neesima,  with  the  aid  of  funds  largely  contributed  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  and  prior  to  settling  in  Texas  was  a  theological  student  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  finally  concluded  to  engage  in  rice  farming  in 
Texas  and  came  to  Webster  in  1903,  buying  at  first  300  acres  of 
land.    At  present  he  owns  860  acres,  and  in  1908  harvested  12,000 
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sacks  of  rice  that  sold  for  $36;000.  He  is  a  Christian  and  attends 
the  local  church  in  Webster.  It  has  been  through  the  success  of 
Mr.  Saibra  that  a  niunber  of  other  Japanese  have  arriyed  and  become 
his  neighbors. 

The  only  complete  failure  recorded  in  any  agricultural  project 
that  the  Japanese  have  undertaken  in  Texas  was  at  Decosta.  There 
a  Japanese  company  was  formed  and  took  under  its  control,  or 
secured  options  on,  5,200  acres  of  land  on  the  22d  of  March,  1907. 
Twenty-seven  Japanese  came  from  Seattle  to  work  on  the  land. 
A  manager  was  appointed  from  among  their  number  to  take  charge 
of  the  undertaking.  Eight  hundred  acres  were  planted  to  rice,  but 
things  went  wrong  from  the  start.  The^  company  seemed  to  be 
unwnling  to  take  adyice  from  the  Americans  witn  regard  to  the 
growing  of  the  crop^  their  water  supply  proved  inadequate,  the  man- 
agement was  unsatisfactory,  and  tne  crop  turned  out  more  or  less 
a  failure.    On  the  tract  there  were  also  5  white  tenants,  who,  alto- 

f  ether,  operated  1,200  acres.    The  white  tenants  were  able  to  produce 
etter  crops  than  the  Japanese,  but  they,  too,  suffered  severely  from 
lack  of  water. 

The  second  year  a  new  manager  was  employed,  and  it  was  decided 
to  release  the  white  tenants  and  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  them- 
selves. A  large  amount  of  land  was  put  into  condition  and  a  second 
crop  planted.  About  a  month  before  the  crop  was  ready  for  harvest 
the  oil  company  that  had  furnished  the  fuel  for  running  the  engines 
used  to  pump  the  water  came  without  warning  to  demand  inunediate 
payment  of  their  bill.  The  Japanese  had  already  overdrawn  their 
accounts  and  were  in  hard  financial  straits.  As  they  were  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  oil  company,  the  pumps  were  stopped,  the 
crop  was  abandoned,  and  the  last  Japanese  left  the  locality  before 
October  1,  the  property  reverting  to  tne  original  owners. 

It  is  said  that  tne  majority  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  colony 
were  wealthy  young  men  of  Japan,  coming  from  good  families,  but 
who  were  wholly  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor.  Their  business 
methods  were  lax,  and  some  of  the  natives  may  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  business  ability.  Business  men 
in  Victoria  estimate  that  the  Japanese  during  their  two  years'  sojourn 
in  Decosta  lost  over  $100,000  by  this  venture,  which  greater  financial 
acumen  would  have  made  a  success. 

TBUCX  FABMS. 

Four  of  the  truck  farms  operated  by  Japanese  are  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Houston  and  4  of  them  are  in  League  CSty. 
The  4  farms  owned  by  the  truckers  average  29  acres  in  area  and  the 
4  that  are  rented  40  acres  each.  They  cultivate  less  than  10  acres 
apiece  and  practice  the  most  intensive  methods  of  culture;  no  space 
is  wasted,  and  every  inch  of  ground  that  they  have  in  cultivation 
is  made  to  produce  something.  This  is  a  characteristic  for  which 
the  Americans  praise  the  Japanese.  The  vegetables  they  sell  are 
always  cleaner,  fresher,  and  more  attractive  in  appearance  than 
those  placed  on  the  market  by  the  ordinary  farmer.  They  raise  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  furnishing  lettuce^  cabbage,  radishes,  potatoes, 
corn,  and  other  staples  to  the  inhabitants  of  Houston.     None  of 
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the  farms  are  producing  large  crops,  yet  4  of  the  truck  farms  sold 
an  average  of  $675  wortn  of  truck  in  1908.  The  Japanese,  however, 
usually  want  to  be  rice  farmers,  and  the  trucking  industiy  is  but  one 
of  the  stepping-stones  to  a  rice  farm. 

OBANGB  FABMS. 

The  two  orange  groves  owned  by  the  Japanese  in  Texas  are 
located  in  League  City  arid  comprise  36  and  40  acres,  respectively. 
About  half  the  land  in  each  case  nas  been  planted  to  oranges,  but  as 
these  orchards  have  been  planted  only  two  years  the  results  can  not 
be  predicted.  Yet,  judgms  from  the  success  that  the  Americans 
have  had  with  their  orchards,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  will  be  successful. 

HVBSBBT  PBODUOrS. 

Like  the  orange  orchards,  the  commercial  nurseries  are  recent 
innovations  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  established.  One  of 
the  nurseries  is  located  in  Mission,  Hidalgo  County.  Mission  is  in 
the  central  part  of  the  county,  in  the  midst  of  newly  opened  land, 
made  serviceable  by  building  irrigation  canals  and  pumping  water 
into  them  from  the  ilio  Grande,  thus  supplying  water  to  tai^e  tracts 
of  land  that  have  hitherto  been  useless  for  agriculture.  The  pro- 
prietor came  to  the  locality  April  20, 1909,  and  took  options  on  1,200 
acres  of  land  at  $12  per  acre;  he  also  secured  rights  on  20  acres 
of  land  nearer  town  for  $100  per  acre.  None  of  this  land  will  be 
available  for  agriculture  imtil  water  has  been  secured,  so  he  rented 
400  acres  of  land  at  $8  per  acre  per  year,  including  the  price  of  water. 
The  proprietor  of  this  tract  purposes  to  organize  a  stock  company 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  and  improving 
more  land  and  building  irrigation  ditches.  If  the  plans  work  out 
successfully  one  of  the  most  extensive  nursery  projects  in  the  South 
will  be  established. 

As  has  been  said,  the  proprietor  came  to  the  locality  in  April,  1909, 
with  a  foreman.  A  few  weeks  later  4  more  Japanese  arrived  from 
the  vicinity  of  Houston.  The  Commission's  inquiry  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1909,  and  at  that  time  it  was  expected  that  12  or 
more  laborers  would  be  added  to  the  force  in  the  following  October. 
The  proprietor  spent  his  first  two  years  in  this  countrv  in  St.  Louis  at 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden;  then  he  traveled  in  t&e  United  States 
for  two  years  in  order  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  soils  and  the 
climatic  conditions  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  nursery 
business.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  as  a  merchant,  and  then  he 
came  to  Mission.  He  intends  to  raise  oranges,  grapes,  grape  fruit, 
lemons,  and  truck,  as  well  as  nurserv  stock.  A  number  of  acres  are 
set  out  to  young  orange  trees  which  he  has  imported  from  Japan,  but 
he  is  giving  most  of  nis  attention  to  clearing  the  1,200  acres  of  the 
undergrowth  of  cactus  and  mesquite  bean.  Mexicans  are  employed 
altogether  in  clearing  the  land. 

This  is  a  large  undertaking,  and  many  are  skeptical  of  the  outcome 
of  the  venture.  The  land  is  practically  worthless  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  price  of  irrigated  land  is  extremely 
high.    All  the  water  nas  to  be  pumped  from  the  Rio  Grande  and 
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carried  by  means  of  large  canal3  or  aqueducts  to  the  farms  in  the 
interior.  Fortunately  building  materials  are  cheap.  Mesquite  wood 
is  used  largely  for  fuel.  Very  few  colored  people  are  found  in  this 
part  of  Texas,  the  chief  help  oeing  the  Mexicans,  who  are  paid  on  an 
average  about  62  J  cents  a  day.  These  are  two  factors  that  oflFset  the 
disadvantage  of  high-priced  land. 

In  Alvin  is  located  the  main  nursery  area  of  the  Alvin  Japanese 
Nursery,  a  company  composed  of  two  Japanese.  They  own  462  acres  in 
Alvin  and  13  acres  near  the  city  limits  of  Houston.  At  Alvin  they 
grow  all  their  stock,  making  a  specialty  of  orange  and  fig  trees,  which 
are  sold  both  to  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade.  The  nursery  was 
started  only  four  years  ago,  yet  they  now  have  75  acres  in  fruit  trees. 
In  Houston  they  have  an  office  and  display  grounds.  This  saves 
their  customers  an  extra  trip  to  Alvin  to  mspect  the  stock  and  their 
orange  groves.  The  orange  grown  most  extensively  is  the  Satsuma, 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Japan  some  years  ago.  The  fruit 
is  weU  received  in  the  market.  That  raised  in  Texas  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  size,  of  much  better  quality,  and  of  earlier  maturity  than 
that  raised  in  Califomia. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  nursery  industry 
that  has  been  started  by  the  Japanese,  as  the  orchards  are  just  in 
their  infancy;  but  those  who  have  knowledge  of  such  crops,  and  have 
taken  care  to  inspect  the  work  done  by  the  Japanese,  say  that  they 
have  made  a  successful  start.  The  company  annually  prmts  a  cata- 
logue of  its  shrubs  and  has  published  several  articles  m  the  interest 
of  orange  growing.  The  nurserymen  sell  their  products  throughout 
the  State,  shipping  the  young  fruit  stock  wherever  it  is  ordered,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  a  well-established  business  seems  assured. 

Houston  is  the  center  of  the  Japanese  in  Texas,  and  there  is  located 
a  representative  of  the  Japanese  Industrial  Company^  who  has  his 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  This  man  helps  the  Japanese  when 
they  come  to  Houston  either  to  sell  or  buy  goods.  No  cooperative 
marketing  has  developed  among  these  people,  yet  having  a  sort  of  a 
sales  agent,  as  it  were,  permits  the  Japanese  to  secure  better  prices 
than  they  would  if  left  t^  their  own  resources. 

PEOPEBTT  OWNED. 

At  present,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  and  previously  quoted,  tney  operate  25  farms,  aggregating 
12,642  acres  of  land  owned  and  2,546  acres  leased,  having  a  total 
valuation,  including  land  owned,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  animals, 
etc.,  of  $594,765,  upon  which  is  an  indebtedness  of  $217,909,  leaving  a 
total  net  equity  of  $376,856.  In  comparing  these  fimires  with  those  of 
the  assessors  in  the  various  counties,  it  is  found  that  the  assessors' 
figures  are  from  25  to  75  per  cent  lower  than  the  valuations  placed  upon 
the  property  by  the  Japanese,  even  if  the  purchase  price  is  taken  as  a 
basis,  in  one  locaUty  a  farm  which  sold  for  $72,000  was  assessed 
for  $32,600  only.  Horses  and  mules  are  invariably  assessed  for  $100 
or  less,  while  the  majority  of  those  owned  by  the  Japanese  are  worth 
from  $150  to  $200.  Another  farm,  costing  $7,350,  is  assessed  for 
$4,450;  a  third  cost  $9,040  and  is  now  assessed  tor  $7,500  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  place  sufficient  to 
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more  than  double  its  original  cost.  Taking  these  facts  and  others 
into  consideration,  it  may  safely  be  assertea  that  the  values  given  by 
the  Japanese  and  their  neighbors,  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know, 
are  more  nearly  market  values  than  those  placed  on  the  properties 
by  assessors. 

The  following  table  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  21  farms  investi- 
gated. The  average  farm  was  found  to  be  515.10  acres  and  the 
median  farm  272  acres  in  extent.  Seven  farms  were  leased,  with 
an  average  of  219  acres  each.  Fourteen  owned  farms,  and  these 
averaged  511.43  acres  in  extent.  The  total  gross  value  of  all  property 
was  $387,655,  and  the  net  value  $265,150.  Nine  farms  showed  an 
indebtedness  of  $122,505,  or  an  average  indebtedness  per  farm  of 
$13,612,  making  the  average  net  value  of  property  per  farm  $18,939. 

Table  25. — General  financial  summaryf  Japanese  families  in  Texas. 


Fums  leased  and  owned. 


Total  farms  of  race 

Average  sixe  of  farm. aorea.. 

Median  form do — 

Kind  of  farms: 

Rloe 

V^etable 

Not  reporting  crops 

Farms  now  leas^ 

Total  number  of  acres 

Number  of  acres  tillable 

Number  of  acres  not  tillable 

Total  value  of  personal  property — 

Amount  of  personal  property  per 

form 

First  purchase  of  land  and  improve* 
mencR 

Total  number  of  acres 

Average  acres  per  farm 

Total  value 

Average  value  per  farm 

Average  value  per  acre 


Investi- 
gated. 


31 

•  515.10 

272 

12 
4 
ft 

7 

1,685 

1,305 

140 

128,660 

13,179 

14 

8,000 

571.43 

$183,705 

813,122 

823 


Fanxu  leased  and  owned. 


Farms  now  owned 

Total  number  of  acres 

Number  of  acres  tiUable 

Number  of  acres  not  tillable 

Present  value  of  farms  now  owned: 

Land  and  improvements 

Awage  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments per  farm  

Avtrace  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments per  acre 

Number  of  farms  showing  indebtedness 

Total  indebtedness 

Average  indebtedness  per  form. 

Oross  value  of  all  property 

Net  value  of  all  property 

Average  net  value  of  all  property  per 
fonn.... 


Investi- 
gated. 


14 

8,732 
5,518 
8,204 

8298,870 

820,884 

834 

0 

8122,606 

813,612 

8387.665 

8265,150 

818,980 


•  Inrlodlng  560  acres  rented  by  one  man,  who  also  owns. 

Of  the  14  farms  owned,  2  are  partnerships  with  4  and  7  partners, 
respectively.  The  other  12  farms  are  owned  by  separate  inmviduals. 
Six  of  the  farms  rented  are  rented  by  a  single  man  and  the  remain- 
ing farm  is  operated  by  three  men  in  partnership. 

Considering  the  land  now  owned  or  rented,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  farms 
have  at  least  one-half  of  their  area  tillable  and  57  per  cent  have  three- 
fourths  or  more  tillable,  while  of  the  first  land  purchased  or  rented 
onlv  48  per  cent  had  a  similar  area  open  to  cultivation.  No  better 
testimony  could  be  offered  to  show  tne  ease  with  which  this  prairie 
land  is  prepared  for  irrigation  and  put  into  cultivation  when  tnere  is 
sufficient  energy  and  capital  behind  the  enterprise. 

The  farms  now  owned  with  one-half  to  three-fourths  tillable  aver- 
age 1,005.38  acres  in  extent,  and  the  land  is  valued  at  $32  per  acre, 
with  an  average  value  per  farm,  including  all  improvements,  oi 
$31,675.  The  farms  three-fourths  or  more  tillable  are  smaller  in 
extent,  averaging  only  113.17  acres,  with  a  valuation  of  $56  per  acre, 
or  $6,375  per  farm. 

The  Japanese  in  Texas  as  a  group  have  brought  more  wealth  iato 
this  country  than  they  have  sent  out.    Very  few  of  them  have  made 
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large  sums  of  money  and  the  major  part  that  has  been  made  has  been 
returned  to  the  farm  in  the  way  of  unprovements  and  Kve  stock.  In 
this  way  they  are  increasing  their  investments  in  this  country. 
Comparmg  this  group  of  people  with  other  foreigners,  the  Japanese 
are  found  to  be  far  supenor  to  any  other  colonists  in  the  Southwest 
as  far  as  land  owned  and  heavily  capitalized  farm  enterprises  are 
concerned. 

The  following  table  enumerates  the  Uve  stock  found  on  the  21  farms 
visited.  On  the  rice  farms  practically  all  the  work  is  done  with 
horses  and  mules,  of  which  large  numbers  are  found  on  every  farm. 

Table  26. — Classification  of  live  stocky  tl  Japanese  farms^  Texas. 


Nomber 
of  farms 
report- 
ing. 

Nomber  of  fiarms  reporting— 

Total 
nomber 

of  ani- 
mals r^ 
ported. 

Average 

Kind  of  Uve  stock. 

L 

2or 
3. 

4t0 

0. 

7to 
10. 

10  to 
16. 

15  to 
20. 

20  or 
more. 

valoe 
per  bead. 

/IPANESB. 

Cows 

7 

3 

14 

20 

8 

2 

1 

1 
1 

28 
187 

36 
284 

S23 

Swine 

2 

6 

Horses 

2 

0 
7 

3 
1 

110 

Moles 

4 

2 

6 

188 

'"' 


STANDARD  OP  LIVING. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Japanese  men  and  women  is  not  unlike 
that  of  their  American  neighbors,  except  that  sandals  instead  of 
shoes  are  worn  in  field  worK  and  are  left  outside  the  kitchen  door 
while  the  wearer  is  within. 

On  the  farms  purchased  by  the  Japanese  the  houses  were  already 
built;  and  the  Japanese  have  done  Uttle  to  improve  them.  As  a 
whole  they  are  more  inclined  to  repair  and  build  new  bams  and 
warehouses  than  they  are  to  improve  tneir  own  houses.  The  majority 
of  the  houses  are  poorly  kept  and  dirt  and  confusion  is  everywhere 
apparent.  Many  of  the  houses  were  inhabited  by  men  only,  and  the 
absence  of  women  may  in  a  measure  account  for  this  lack  of  good 
housekeeping.  But  even  in  some  of  the  houses  where  the  housewife 
was  found  tne  same  conditions  existed,  leading  to  the  impression 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  more  orderly  or  efficient  home  makers  than 
some  of  the  south  European  immigrants. 

The  houses  were  provided  with  very  little  furniture,  boxes  being 
used  in  many  instances  in  place  of  chairs.  Cheap  iron  beds  were 
sometimes  seen,  but  a  large  number  of  Orientals  sleep  on  wooden 
bunks  covered  with  a  thin  mattress  of  rice  straw.  Little  bed  cover- 
ing is  needed.  The  bedsteads  were  completely  covered  with  netting 
to  Keep  out  mosquitoes.  Two  of  the  houses  were  distinct  exceptions 
to  what  has  just  been  said,  being  very  neat  and  attractive.  They 
would  compare  favorably  with  the  houses  of  the  better-class  American 
neighbors. 

Rice  cooked  in  various  forms  with  fresh  and  dried  fish  forms  the 
principal  food.  The  settlers  do  not  appear  to  be  hearty  eaters,  and 
their  aietaries  vary  very  little  from  day  to  day.  In  many  cases  the 
men  do  the  cooking,  and  the  condition  of  the  kitchens  in  which  they 
work  is  very  insanitary. 
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On  the  rice  plantation  the  woman's  work  is  in  the  home.  There 
she  has  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  provides  meals  for  the  10,  15,  or 
more  men  working  on  the  farm,  a  task  that  evidently  keeps  her  busy 
most  of  the  time.  On  the  truck  farms  where  women  are  found  they 
aid  materially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  crops,  helping  their 
husbands  to  weed,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  vegetables.  The  group 
of  Japanese  in  Texas  is  so  small  and  of  such  recent  origin  that  the 
children  have  not  reached  the  age  where  they  can  be  cidled  UDon  to 
aid  in  work.  \ 

Malaria  affects  the  Japanese  who  live  in  the  low  rice  districts. 
They  are  very  susceptible  to  this  disease,  which  is  practically  the 
only  ailment  that  anects  them.  Most  of  the  acciaents  that  befall 
the  Japanese  are  caused  either  from  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
machinery  or  by  injuries  inflicted  by  mules.  Indeed,  this  animal 
has  caused  the  majority  of  deaths  that  have  occurred  among  the 
Japanese  in  Texas. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  travel;  many  have  taken 
trips  through  the  United  States,  and  every  year  two  or  three  heads 
of  families  journey  back  to  Japan  for  two  or  three  months,  return- 
ing possibly  with  their  wives  and  children.  In  practically  aU  the 
houses  are  seen  copies  of  American  newspapers  and  magazines  besides 
Japanese  publications. 

OPPOETUNrriES   FOE  EMPLOYMENT. 

On  all  the  farms  operated  by  Japanese  some  Japanese  labor  is 
employed,  and  during  harvest  Americans  are  also  hired,  who  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Japanese.  On  some  of  the  large  farms  Ameri- 
cans are  employed  as  engineers^  having  under  their  supervision  all 
of  the  farm  machinery.  At  first  the  Japanese  hirecl  Americans 
exclusively  to  do  the  mechanical  work.  Each  American  thus 
employed  was  given  a  Japanese  helper,  who  constantly  watched 
every  movement  to  learn  all  he  could  from  observation  and  by  auee- 
tiomng  the  American.  In  most  cases,  after  the  American  had  been 
employed  a  year  or  so,  he  was  discharged  and  his  Japanese  helper 
took  ms  place. 

The  supply  of  Japanese  is  so  limited  that  there  is  no  lack  of  employ- 
ment. As  farm  laborers  the  Japanese  are  considered  very  hardy, 
diligent  workers.  Japanese  farmers  almost  invariably  employ  men 
of  their  own  nationality  where  this  is  possible.  When  other  help 
is  necessary  Americans  are  generally  hired.  Sometimes  during  the 
busy  season  in  the  rice  fields  Japanese  from  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  come  to  Texas  and  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  the  rice.  The 
rate  of  pay  of  Japanese  farm  hands  varies.  Many  of  them  work  for 
$10  to  $20  a  month  and  their  board  and  room.  Those  who  are  work- 
ing for  this  smaU  wage  are  usually  young  men  who  have  been  in  this 
coimtry  but  a  year  or  so  and  who  want  to  secure  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge 5f  the  crops  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grown  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  their  wages  are  below  the  normal  level. 
When  the  Americans  are  hired  on  the  farm  they  receive  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  in  the  locality  in  which  they  are  employed,  gener- 
ally ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  without  board. 
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BOOIAL  LIFB. 

The  Japanese  farmers  in  Texas  appear  to  have  very  little  time  for 
social  diversions.  They  are  constantly  at  work  to  improve  their 
farms  and  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
form  any  social  organizations  of  their  own  and  very  selaom  partici- 
pate in  the  amusements  organized  by  the  natives. 

The  Japanese  are  not  found  in  large  or  isolated  colonies.  The 
largest  group  is  near  Webster,  running  down  into  the  small  town  of 
League  City.  Undoubtedly  the  Japanese  slather  there  because  the 
first  Japanese  settler  that  came  to  the  locahty  raised  rice  with  such 
success  that  reports  of  his  ability  spread  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
began  to  move  in.  This  is  the  only  community  where  segregation 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  Of  course,  the  farms  in  the  rice  dis- 
trict are  so  large  that  they  permit  very  little  close  neighborly  associa- 
tion, but  on  the  whole  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  mmgle  with  their 
neigkbore,  to  learn  American  ways,  aud  adopt  Imerican  customs.    ^ 

As  an  example  of  the  tendency  to  pattern  after  progressive  Amen- 
cans,  in  two  or  three  of  the  houses  on  the  rice  farms  the  Japanese 
have  had  rooms  fitted  up  for  offices  with  letter  files,  letter  caoinets, 
and  typewriters.  Perhaps  the  installation  of  the  graphophone  in 
several  homes  may  be  cited  as  another  instance.  Througnout  the 
localities  in  which  the  Japanese  have  settled  very  little  race  prejudice 
against  them  has  been  manifested.  Practically  none  of  the  Ainericans 
foster  any  prejudice,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  remain  so 
<juietly  by  themselves  that  were  it  not  for  their  industry  in  improv- 
ing their  farms  the  neighbors  would  not  know  of  their  existence. 
The  Japanese  never  cause  trouble  or  stir  up  strife  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Frequently  when  a  neighbor  wishes  help  and  applies  to  a  Jap- 
anese he  is  received  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  the  Japanese 
being  only  too  glad  to  render  his  American  neighbor  such  service  as 
he  can. 

In  Texas  the  Japanese  have  no  separate  church,  owing  to  their 
isolation  from  each  other  and  their  small  numbers.  Frequently  they 
attend  the  local  churches  near  their  farms.  There  they  mingle  with 
the  Americans. 

SCHOOLS. 

On  account  of  the  preponderance  of  single  men  and  the  great 
distance  of  the  farms,  generally,  from  town,  educational  conditions 
can  not  be  characterized  as  favorable.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  places 
no  educational  facilities  seem  to  be  available.  In  two  localities 
where  the  Japanese  are  prospering,  the  owners  of  the  farms  have 
secured  private  tutors  to  instruct  their  children  in  reading,  writing, 
and  English.  On  the  other  farms  the  children  seem  to  pidc  up  such 
learning  as  they  can,  but  the  number  of  children  is  so  small  that  there 
is  very  little  possibility  of  establishing  public  schools  at  present. 

OENEBAL  MOBALmr. 

ff 

Crime  and  misdemeanors  of  any  kind  seldom  occur  among  the 
Japanese.  They  are  a  law-abiding  people,  remaining  by  themselves, 
settling  their  dinerences  among  themselves,  and  never  troubling  the 
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outside  world.  The  general  morals  of  the  community  seem  to  be  as 
high  as  they  are  in  any  foreign  locality.  Some  testify  that  the 
Japanese  are  always  honest;  others  deny  this  statement  with  empha- 
sis. They  generally  buy  for  cash  and  the  country  storekeepers  and 
other  merchants  consider  them  very  good  customers. 
On  two  of  the  farms  the  Japanese  maintain  their  own  stores,  selling 

froceries  and  clothing  to  the  Japanese  help  that  they  employ,  thus 
ringing  onto  the  rice  farms  the  same  commissary  arrangement  that 
is  found  on  the  large  cotton  plantations.  Occasionally  tney  seD  gro- 
ceries to  American  neighbors,  who  report  that  the  prices  at  these 
stores  are  slightly  lower  than  at  the  stores  in  town. 

EFFECT  OF  THE   SETTLEMENT. 

Wherever  the  Japanese  have  settled  on  farms  they  have  made 
many  additions  or  miprovements.  They  have  cleared  the  ditches, 
built  new  canals,  repaired  feflces,  and  their  buildings  do  not,  as  a 
whole,  present  the  same  tumbled-down  appearance  frequently 
observed  in  other  inmiigrant  agricultural  settlements.  Most  of  the 
farms  owned  by  Japanese  have,  however,  been  in  their  possession 
only  three  or  four  years.  With  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  im- 
migration laws  there  will  be  very  little  migration  from  Japan  to  the 
Texas  farms.  Increased  numbers  of  Japanese  may  come  from  the 
farming  localities  of  Colorado  and  California,  but  as  a  rule  these 
who  come  into  Texas  will  necessarily  be  the  richer  class  if  they 
desire  to  be  independent  farmers,  for  the  land  that  is  suitable  for 
raising  rice  is  comparatively  high  in  price,  and  the  capital  outlay 
necessary  for  equipping  a  rice  farm  is  frequently  several  thousand 
dollars. 

STATISTICAL  DATA   FOB  SELECTED  FAMILIES. 

The  table  following  represents  12  farms  of  the  Japanese.  It  shows 
the  number  of  years  the  head  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  locality, 
his  previous  location  and  occupation,  his  first  property  purchased. 
In  a  few  cases  the  Japanese  have  increased  their  holding,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  invested  so  heavily  at  first  that  they  iiave  been 
unable  to  shoulder  additional  burdens.  In  the  matter  of  farm  income 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  amounts  made  on  the  rice  farms  in 
comparison  with  the  amounts  mad^  on  the  small  truck  fonnsi  proving 
that  the  Japanese  are  very  successful  rice  growers. 
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Table  27. — Economic  history  and  present  financial  condition 


Data  reported. 


Years  in  locality: 

Head 

Familv 

Present  nousehold  site 

Number  oi  members  10  years  or 
over. 

Male 

Female 

Preyioas  location t. 


Preyioas  occupation. 


Value  of  property  brought 

Occupation  In  locality  previous 
to  purchase. 

Wages  per  week. 

Years  employed 

First  land  leased 

Date 

Number  of  acres 

Terms 


Condition. 


First  land  boo^t: 

Date 

Number  of  acres. 

Price 

Terms 


Condition. 


Ocoupation  untfl  Uvtng  could  be 

made  fh>m  land. 
Acres  of  land  now  owned 

Acres  tillable 

Acres  cultivated 

Present  land  leased: 

Number  of  acres 

Amount  of  rental 


Terms. 


Condition. 


Live  stock  now  owned: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Hogs 

Financial  condition: 

Value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments. 

Livestock 

Tools  and  implements , 

Crops  on  hand 

Other  property , 

Gross  value  of  all  property 

Indebtedness— 

On  land 

Other 

Net  value  of  aU  property 


Family  1. 


Hartford, 

Conn. 
Student 


$1,500. 
None. 


None. 


1003 

300 

16,760 

i  cash,  bal- 
ance in  6 
years,  8 
percent. 


All  cleared, 
no  im- 
prove- 
ments. 


None. 


860. 
760. 
700. 


Family  3. 


6.. 

6a. 

1.. 
1.. 


1 

0 

San  Fran- 
oisoo. 

Doctor's  as- 
sistant. 

S2,500. ..... 

Farm  laborer 


$3.75. 
2 


1906 

600 

J  rice  crop, 

Eyable  at 
rvest. 


Land,  all 
improve- 
ments. 


None. 


Family  3. 


3 

None. 

1 

1 


1 

0 

Webster, 

Tex. 
Farm  laborer 


$500.. 
None. 


1006 

10 , 

$75  per  year 

for   tract, 

cash. 


Land  all  til- 
lable, one 
bam. 


None. 


None. 
None. 


3.. 
3.. 
28. 


$56,000. 


$6,550.. 

$6,500.. 

$50.... 

$400... 

$60,500. 

$16,000. 

$63^'. 


500 

27^  ner  cent 

(Hricecrop. 
Payable  m 

harvest 

450  acres  til- 
lable. 


24. 


$5,000. 
$2,500. 


$100.. 
$7,600, 


$7,600, 


None. 


None., 


10 

$72  per  year. 


Cash, 


House,  9| 
acres  tilla- 
ble. 


$200. 
$45.. 


$5  .. 
$250. 


$250. 


Family  4. 


6. 
6. 
2. 
2. 


1 

1 

B  h  e  m  i 

Japan. 
Farmer... 


$10,000. 
None.., 


None. 


1903 , 

325 

$7.475 

4  ca^,  rest 
in  5  pay- 
ments, 6 
percent. 


House  and 
bam  and 
200  acres 
tillable. 


None. 


326. 
300. 
280. 


2.. 
15. 


$17,250. 


$3,000. 
$8,000. 


$250.... 
$28,500. 


$1,345.. 
$27366. 


FamflyS. 


4.. 
4  a. 
1.. 
1.. 


1 

0 

Okayama, 

Japan. 
Banker 


$3,000. 
None.. 


1905 

560 

\  the  crop 
rent,  pay- 
able  at 
harvest 
time. 

All  im- 
prove- 
ments, 300 
acres  tilla- 
ble. 


1908 

834 

$13.364 

Cash  $2,500. 
rest  in  5 

rkyments, 
percent. 


250  acres  til- 
lable, no 
improve- 
ments. 

None. 

334 

250 

250 

560 

}    the    rice 

crop. 
Payable   at 

harvest. 

360  acres  tO- 


2.. 
32. 
12. 


$15,000. 


$6,700. 
$7,500. 


$100... 
$20,300. 


$20,300. 


a  Family  has  retumsd  to  J^mb. 
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o/eertam  typical  Japanese  agricuUural  familie$,  TexoM, 


Family  0. 


1. 
1. 
h. 
3. 


OalTeston, 

Tex. 
Restaorant 

bofllness. 

$1,000 

None.. 


1908 

40 

S150  per  year 
cash. 


House,  bam, 
and  shed, 
80  acres 
tillable. 


None. 


Family  7. 


4.. 
4a 

2.. 
2.. 


2 

0 

Mieken,Japan 

Landowner. . 


$100,000. 
None... 


None. 


None. 
None. 


40 

$160  per  year. 


Cash. 


House,  bam, 
shed,  30 
acres  tilla- 
ble. 


$300. 
$50.. 


$50.. 
$400. 


1906 

1.734 

$35,000 

Cash  $15,000, 
rest  in  o 
years  at  6 
percent 


Wells,  pomps, 
ana    old 
houses, 
1^000  acres 
tillable. 

None 


Family  8. 


2. 
1. 
2. 
2. 

1. 
1. 


Echigo,  Japan 
Oil  dealer.... 


$1,000. 
None.. 


1907 

3JS00 

No  rental,  al- 
lowed to 
use  place 
one  year. 

House,  ware- 
bouse,  bam 
and  land 
with  im- 
prove- 
ments. 


1908 

3J500 

$72.000 

Cash  $15/)00, 
$38,000  in  i 
years  at  5 

Ear  cent, 
9,000  in  9 
yean  at  8 
percent. 
House,  ware- 
house, 
bams,  and 
sheds. 


1,734. 
1,000. 
734.. 


10.. 
4... 
33.. 
100. 


$40/)00. 


$7,000. 
$5,000. 


$400. 


$300.... 
$52,300. 

$20,000. 

'$32i3(n. 


None. 


3,500. 
2,000. 
1,600. 


FamflyO. 


1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 


1 

1 

Japan. 


Banker. 


$4,000. 
None. 


1908 

130 

$150  per  year 
cash. 


House,  bam, 
and  shed. 
12  acres  cul- 
tivated. 


None. 


None. 


None.. 


Family  la 


4. 
4. 
3. 
2. 


1... 
1. 


Tukushima, 

Japan. 
Student. 


$500.. 
None. 


1905 

100 

\  rice  crop. 

pajrable  ai 

narvest. 


Land  all  til- 
lable, with 
houses  and 
pumps. 


1908 

23 

$680 

$300cash.bal- 

ance    in  3 

years. 


10  acres  tilla- 
ble, house, 
bam,  shedJ 


None.. 


35 

$350  per  year. 


Cash. 


3.. 
4.. 
32. 
76. 


$76,000. 


$7,250.. 
$10,000. 


$250.... 
$02,500. 

$67,000. 

$35^*i 


House,  bam, 
land  fenced, 
20  acres 
tillable. 


2. 
6. 


$1,200. 
$100.. 


$50... 
$1,350. 


$1,360. 


23. 
12. 
10. 


Family  IL 


0. 


Tokyo,   Ja- 
pan. 
Farmer 


$11,000. 
None... 


1906 

270 

}  rice  crop, 
payable  at 
narveit 


265  acres  to- 
la b  le, 
ditches, 
houses, 
wells,  and 
bams. 


None.. 


None. 
None. 


350 

I  crop  as  rent 

Payable  at 
time  of 
harvest. 

Houses, 
wells, 
ditches, 
325  acres 
tillable. 


FamflylX 


% 
0. 

1. 

L 

1. 
0. 
Japan. 

Student 

$2,600. 
Nona. 


190T. 
100. 

$150  per 
cash. 


House  and 
barn,  60 
aoret  tilli^ 
bla. 


N<»ia. 


NoMu 
None. 


100. 

$150  per  year. 


Cash. 


House  and 
bam  and 
60  acres 
tUlable. 


1. 
2. 


$1,000. 


$400. 
$50.. 


$10... 
$1,460. 


$360.. 
$i,"l(k). 


4.. 
14. 


$2,400. 
$2,000. 


$50... 
$4,450. 


$1,200. 
$3,250. 


$6001 

$50. 

$50. 
$700. 


$700l 
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Table  27. — Economic  hiitory  and  preterU  financial  condition  oj 

ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS 


Data  reported. 

Family  1. 

Family  2. 

Family  8. 

Family  4. 

FamflyS. 

Cabbage 

1125 
120 
122.50 

40 

25 

Cacumbers 

Garden  products  not  itemized. . . 

Lettuoef 

Potatoes 

Rice 

126,760 

117,500 

113,725 

SIS,  500 

Total 

26,750 

17,500 

422.10 

IS,  Tat 

lS,f00 
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certain  typical  Japanese  agricuUtaral  famUieSi  Texas — Continued. 

SOLD  (AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS). 

Fftmily  0. 

Fftinfly  7. 

Family  8. 

Family  9. 

Family  10. 

Family  11. 

Family  13. 

• 

$400 

11,300 

(•)       .- 

$S00 

133,500 

947,000 

(•) 

$11,000 

400 

83,500 

47,000 

1,300 

(•) 

11,000 

800 

•  Not  reported. 


Chapter  VllL 
TAFAHESE  AT  TADIATO,  FLA.,  A  BECENT  SETTLEMENT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tamata  is  a  small  station  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
in  the  east-central  part  of  Dade  County,  Florida.  The  east  coast 
of  Florida  for  some  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  vegetables  and 
tropical  fruits.  Dade  County  is  the  southernmost  of  this  tier  of 
counties  and  produces  every  form  of  truck  crop  for  the  eastern  mar- 
kets besides  lar^e  quantities  of  citrons,  fruits,  and  pineapples.  The 
principal  crops  in  the  section  where  this  colony  is  located  are  pine- 
appFes  and  tomatoes;  other  vegetable  crops  and  some  grape  fruit, 
limes,  and  oranges  are  grown,  but  the  two  crops  first  mentioned  con- 
stitute the  greater  acreage  and  the  principal  income  for  farmers  in 
the  locality. 

When  visited  by  an  agent  of  the  Commission  in  1908  there  were 
84  Japanese  in  the,  colony — 82  men  and  2  women. 

HISTORY  OP  IMMIGRATION. 

This  colony  was  established  in  1904  by  a  Japanese  immigrant  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  the  United  States.  The  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway  acquired,  through  public  grants  largely,  large  tracts 
of  land  along  the  east  coast ;  and  since  the  railroad  has  been  built 
the  company  has  been  very  active  in  settling  the  territory.  The 
founder  of  this  colony,  after  making  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
real  estate,  secured  employment  as  a  selling  agent  of  the  railway 
company  and  then  went  to  Japan  to  induce  other  Japanese  to  emi- 
grate to  Florida.  The  colony  was  started  with  23  members,  all 
males. 

The  promotor  of  the  colony  secured  an  option  on  6  sections  in  the 
locality  and  has  paid  in  full  for  some  of  this  land  and  has  made 
partial  payments  on  other  tracts.  Subsequently,  the  promotor  made 
a  second  trip  to  Japan  to  procure  settlers,  but  while  there  were  addi- 
tions to  the  colony  there  were  also  desertions,  and  the  settlement  has 
grown  very  slowly.  Approximately,  60  Japanese  have  deserted  the 
settlement.  Few  of  these  immigrants  had  been  engaged  in  farming 
before  coming  to  the  United  States.  Some  were  employed  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  novelty  makers,  silk  workers,  etc.,  while  the  others 
were  engaged  in  some  form  of  business  or  were  students.  This  fact 
may  partially  account  for  the  large  number  of  desertions. 

The  work  to  1908  had  been  difficult;  when  the  colony  was  started 
the  land  was  wild,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  time,  and  expense 
was  necessary  to  put  it  in  condition  for  cultivation.  The  land  was 
planted  to  pineapples,  and  an  interval  of  eighteen  months  elapsed 
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before  the  first  crop  could  be  gathered,  imposing  further  hardship. 
At  present  there  are  68  acres  set  to  pineapples,  the  greater  part  of 
which  belongs  to  the  colony  jointly,  and  the  remainder  to  individual 
members.  The  colony  has  perfected  an  organization  which  provides 
employment  for  those  who  desire  to  buy  land  until  sufficient  money 
has  been  saved  to  make  the  first  payment.  Some  of  the  members  had 
enough  money  to  pay  cash  for  their  land  on  arrival,  while  others  only 
made  a  small  cash  payment.  The  average  price  of  this  land  is  about 
$20  per  acre,  and  the  railroad  company  makes  very  easy  terms  of 
purchase.  Usually  as  much  as  one-fourth  is  required  as  the  initial 
payment  with  the  balance  in  three  equal  installments,  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  and  when  the  purchaser  is  unable  to  meet  his  obligations 
promptly  payments  can  be  deferred. 

The  greatest  obstacle  the  members  of  this  colony  have  had  to 
contend  with  has  been  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  land  for  culti- 
vation. Where  all  the  labor  must  be  hired  the  expense  of  clearing 
the  land,  planting  the  pineapples,  and  tending  the  crop  until  ma- 
turity is  approximately  $325  per  acre,  according  to  reliable  estimates. 
A  large  part  of  the  clearing  and  planting  in  this  colony  has  been  done 
by  the  immigrants,  but  they  have  employed  negro  lalJor  in  some  in- 
stances, the  work  of  clearing  the  land  oeing  so  heavy  that  the  Japan- 
ese are  not  always  equal  to  the  task.  Pineapples  grow  only  on  the 
sandy  ridges,  which  are  usually  covered  with  a  growth  of  scrub  oak 
and  palmetto.  A  grub  axe  is  used  to  remove  this  growth,  cutting  it 
out  by  the  roots,  until  the  land  is  thoroughly  freed  from  all  vegetation. 
The  soil  is  then  plowed  and  harrowed  until  it  is  well  pulverized,  and 
the  pineapple  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  2  or  3  feet  apart  and  at 
intervals  of  about  2  feet  in  the  row.  The  lower  lands  and  the  muck 
bottoms  are  used  principally  for  vegetables.  This  land  is  usually 
covered  with  palmetto  and  other  trees  which  grow  very  thickly  and 
make  clearing  both  difficult  and  tedious. 

About  six  of  the  colonists  have  bought  land  and  a  few  others  are 
tenant  farmers.  The  Japanese  real  estate  agent  furnishes  the  tenants 
with  seeds,  implements,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies,  or  by  acting 
as  their  surety  enables  them  to  obtain  supplies  on  credit  When  the 
crops  are  gathered  the  produce  is  sold  through  this  agent,  who  re- 
imburses himself  from  the  proceeds. 

SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  soil,  the  sandy  and  the  muck.  The 
sandy  soil  is  almost  pure  sand  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  is  the  only 
kind  that  is  adapted  to  pineapples.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  covered 
with  a  profuse  growth  of  palmetto,  scrub  oak,  and  huckleberry, 
which  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  8  feet.  The  pineapples  can  not  be 
grown  on  the  lower  muck  or  semi-muck  soils.  The  muck  soils,  gen- 
erally called  hammock,  in  their  wild  state  are  covered  with  a  profuse 
growth  of  palmetto,  water  oak,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  when 
cleared,  drained,  and  put  under  cultivation  raise  excellent  crops  of 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  These  vegetables  are  grown  so  that 
they  are  put  on  the  market  in  March  and  April.  All  this  soil  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  fertilizer,  and  in  many  instances  as  much  as 
1  ton  a  year  of  chemical  fertilizer  is  used  to  the  acre  on  pineapples. 
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The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and  the  winters  short  and  mild. 
While  the  temperature  seldom  rises  higher  than  100°  F.,  there  are 
several  months  when  it  rarely  falls  below  90  degrees  during  the  hours 
of  daylight.  Light  frosts  occur  at  rare  intervals.  The  rainfall  is 
sufficient  for  all  crops  grown,  and  is  heaviest  in  the  early  spring 
months. 

HASKBTS  AI¥D  MARKETING. 

Most  of  the  products  raised  are  shipped  to  northern  and  eastern 
markets.  Excellent  through  freight  and  express  facilities  are  fur- 
nished and  the  products  are  promptlv  taken  up  and  transported  when 
delivered  to  the  railroad.  During  ihe  marketing  season  commission 
merchants  in  the  cities  keep  a  number  of  buyers  in  the  locality  and 
competition  is  keen  and  prices  ^ood.  There  is  a  canning  factory  at 
Delray,  Fla.,  a  few  miles  from  Y  amato,  where  surplus  vegetables  can 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

AGRICULTUBAL  CX)NDinONS. 

Of  the  few  who  have  bought  farms  the  largest  tract  owned  is  60 
acres,  but  the  others  have  bought  only  from  5  to  20  acres.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  land  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  of  outlay  connected  with 
farming  in  this  locality,  for  5  acres  cleared  and  well  located  is  ample 
to  insure  a  very  comiortable  net  income.  The  greatest  financial 
obstacles  lie  in  clearing  the  land,  in  the  waiting  until  pineapples 
bear,  and  in  procuring  enough  money  to  meet  Sie  large  fertihzer 
bills.  The  Japanese,  as  well  as  all  other  farmers,  have  been  plant- 
ing a  few  acres  each  year  to  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  eggplants,  and 
other  truck  crops  in  order  to  provide  a  source  of  income  while  wait- 
ing for  pineapples  to  reach  maturity.  Diversified  farming  also  en- 
tails less  risk  from  crop  failures.  The  crops  do  not  conflict  with 
one  another,  for  when  the  time  for  harvesting  and  working  the  pine- 
apples comes,  th^  other  crops  have  been  disposed  of.  No  general 
crops  of  any  kind  are  grown,  neither  soil  or  climate  being  suitable 
to  their  culture.  All  feed  for  live  stock,  which  includes  onnr  enough 
horses  and  mules  to  run  the  farms,  is  shipped  in  from  the  North  and 
West.  The  Japanese  live  in  small  cottages  constructed  of  undressed 
pine  boards,  and  while  their  dwellings  are  not  attractive  in  appear- 
ance they  are  sufficient  for  shelter  and  protection  in  the  climate. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  Japanese  are  not  considered  desirable  farm  laborers  in  this 
locality,  where  a  ffreat  part  of  the  work  is  of  a  heavy  nature  which 
requires  considerable  strength.  They  are  skillful  at  gathering  the 
crops  and  make  very  efficient  laborers  in  the  packing  houses.  They 
can  not  endure  the  intense  heat  in  the  field  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
negro.  While  there  is  always  a  demand  for  farm  labor^  they  can 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  because  of  their  inferior 
physical  strength.  Some  are  employed  in  the  packing  houses  and  in 
the  canning  factory  at  Delray,  out  these  positions  only  last  about 
from  three-  to  five  months  in  the  year. 
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Chapteb  I. 
SEASONAL  AamCVLTTrBAL  LABOBESS:  STTBYET. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  large  majority  of  farm  hands  are  seasonal 
laborers,  since  the  longest  yearly  period  of  farm  labor  is  usually  not 
more  than  eight  months,  extenaing  from  March  or  April  to  Novem- 
ber. The  employment  of  farm  laborers  by  the  year  is  becoming  more 
customary  where  dairy  farms  or  live-stock  farms  are  common,  but 
in  grain  farming,  vegetable  growing,  or  fruit  raising  the  seasonal 
laborers  far  outnumber  those  employed  by  the  year.  In  addition  to 
the  men  employed  for  the  entire  crop  season,  however,  there  is  an- 
other large  body  of  laborers  who  are  employed  for  specific  tasks, 
sometimes  by  the  piece,  sometimes  hj  the  day,  their  season  of  employ- 
ment ranging  from  four  to  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  main. 

This  class  of  laborers  is  usually  composed  of  foreign-born  per- 
sons, who  work  in  gangs  and  who  are  recruited  outside  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  find  employment.^  For  these  reasons  their 
employment  raises  a  number  of  questions^  interesting  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  agriculture  and  immi^ation.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  laborers  employed  yearly  m  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  specialized  crops,  for  whose  culture  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  hand  labor  is  essential,  are  produced.  The  present  report 
deals  only  with  seasonal  laborers  in  a  few  selected  agricultural  in- 
dustries east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  report  includes  accounts  of  the  South  Italian  berry  pickers  in 
New  Jersey,  the  South  Italians  and  Poles  on  the  farms  of  can- 
ning companies  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State,  the  black 
Portuguese  cranberry  pickers  or  Massachusetts,  the  Poles  and  In- 
dians on  the  Wisconsin  cranberry  bogs,  and  the  sugar-beet  laborers 
in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Ohio.  These  groups  were  selected  as 
typical  of  much  greater  numbers  all  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  in  the  trucking  and  berry  districts,  of  great  numbers  in  the 
canneries  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  of  armies  of 
sugar-beet  employees  wherever  beets  are  grown  extensively,  and  of 
fruit  pickers  of  all  sorts.  Many  day  laborers  are  at  work  in  the 
market  gardens  near  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities — 
gangs  composed  of  foreigners  imported  from  the  neighboring  cities. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Commission  to  gather  information 
differed  a  little  from  those  adopted  in  settled  rural  communities  of 
foreigners.  No  family  schedules  were  taken;  individual  slips  (cards 
compiled  by  the  Commission  for  use  in  industrial  inquiry,  asking 
questions  with  regard  to  race,  conjugal  condition,  age,  industry,  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  years  employed,  wages,  hours,  earnings, 
literacy,  ability  to  speak  English,  citizenship,  etc.)  were  distributed 
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in  one  or  two  groups,  but  were  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  farms  on 
which  gangs  or  groups  of  foreigners  were  employed,  interviewing  the 
emplover,  the  foreman  of  the  gang  (where  a  foreman  was  em- 
ployea ) ,  and  some  of  the  laborers ;  inspecting  the  housing  conditions, 
the  conditions  of  labor,  food,  and  sanitation ;  and  collecting  such  out- 
side information  or  opinions  of  observers  or  neighboring  larmers  as 
could  be  ^thered.  Account  was  taken  of  the  location  and  city  home 
surroundmgs  of  the  laborers,  of  the  conditions  of  living,  of  their 
annual  itinerary,  of  their  seasons  of  labor,  and  their  eammgs.  The 
personal  results — economic,  social,  educational,  moral,  and  physical — 
of  their  seasonal  rural  occupation  were  considered  and  some  attempt 
made  to  weigh  them  fairly.  The  more  obvious  effects  on  apiculture, 
on  the  community,  and  on  society  as  a  whole,  of  these  shiftmg  bodies 
of  laborers,  were  looked  into.  A  few  of  the  more  salient  findings 
are  here  summarized. 

RACE  COMPOSITION. 

The  races  more  usually  engaging  in  seasonal  farm  labor  are  the 
South  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  black  Portuguese  on  Cape  Cod,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Greeks  and  Syrians^  and  in  sugar-beet  culture  a 
number  of  races,  among  whom  the  Belgians  are  prominent,  although 
Bohemians,  Finns,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Japanese,  and  Indians  are 
also  employed.  In  almost  all  cases  the  employees  belong  to  a  class 
of  cheap  laborers,  who  engage  in  unskilled  day  labor  when  not  work- 
ing on  farms.  In  berries,  and  to  some  extent  in  beet  cultivation,  the 
present  supply  of  laborers  has  been  but  recently  installed,  having 
supplanted  other  foreigners  who  have  chosen  more  permanent  labor 
with  more  certain  returns.  For  this  reason  the  Poles,  Finns,  and 
Italians  have  gpiven  way  to  the  "  Bravas  "  on  the  Massachusetts  cran- 
berry bogs,  native  Americans  and  Germans  have  abandoned  the  berry 
fields  of  New  Jersey  to  the  South  Italians,  and  the  Japanese  and 
Belgians  are  about  to  monopolize  the  sugar-beet  labor  in  some  large 
districts,  if  enough  Belgians  be  secured  to  supply  the  demand. 

Near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  South  Italians  are  beginnmg  to  feel  the  compe- 
tition of  Greeks^  who  have  been  entering  the  field  of  farm  labor  since 
1905.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oneida,  N.  Y^  Syrians  and  South  Italians 
are  engaged  in  seasonal  farm  labor.  While  the  Syrians  at  present 
number  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  they  are  making  a  place 
for  themselves,  and  with  their  comparatively  low  standards  of  living 
are  proving  no  mean  competitors,  even  for  the  South  Italians.  The 
picking  of  berries  and  the  hoeing  and  weeding  of  beets  and  vegetables 
are  simple  operations,  requiring  little  special  skill,  strength,  or  in- 
telligence ;  consequently  the  laborers  are  heterogeneous,  belonging  to 
the  occupational  group  of  day  laborers  or  to  the  otherwise  unoccu- 
pied class.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  very  low  standards 
of  living  and  receive  comparatively  small  and  uncertain  earnings  for 
very  irregular  employment. 

A  fact  of  importance  is  that  much  of  the  labor  required  is  within 
the  comprehension  and  strength  of  women  and  of  children  under 
14  years  of  a^e.  This  is  particularly  true  of  berry  picking.  In 
vegetable  cultivation,  however,  children  can  weed  ana  gather  the 
product  with  as  much  facility  as  men  or  adult  women.    Since  chil- 
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dren  and  women  can  work  efficiently,  the  laborers,  particularly  the 
South  Italians,  make  the  family  the  working,  unit.  This  means  that 
the  whole  family  engages  in  farm  labor  or  berry  picking  and  the 
earnings  of  all  go  into  the  family  fund.  Frequently  oiJy  mose  mem- 
bers engage  in  agriculture  who  have  no  other  gainful  occupation — 
husbands  and  children  over  16  years  old  who  can  secure  permanent 
employment  in  other  industries  being  found  absent  when  the  coimt 
of  the  berry  field  is  made. 

Another  fact  of  economic  significance  is  that  work  on  farms  is 
prosecuted  most  vigorously  at  a  season  of  year  when  the  children 
enjoy  a  vacation  from  school  duties  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  factories 
are  closed.  Not  that  school  duties  would  prevent  the  children's  going 
into  agricultural  labor,  but  were  there  no  berry  picking,  vacation 
would  be  a  tinie  of  idleness  in  many  households;  consequently  men, 
women,  and  children  engage  in  nearly  all  seasonal  occupations.  One 
exception  is  sugar-beet  culture,  whei'c  fewer  women  ana  children  and 
more  single  men  are  found  than  in  the  other  occupations  studied. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  which,  being  paid 
for  on  a  piece-wage  system,  is  heavy,  monotonous  labor  considered  as 
a  seasonal  employment.  Certain  tasks  are  easy,  but  much  of  the  hoe- 
ing, pulling,  and  topping  is  not  easily  performed  by  weak  or  immature 
persons,  and  the  long  hours  can  not  be  endured  by  the  weaker  women 
and  younger  children.  Moreover,  sugar  beets  are  grown  in  sections 
where  the  supply  of  floating  or  semiunemployed  laborers  with  families 
can  not  be  recruited  from  points  near  at  hand. 

SOURCES  WHENCB  RECRUrrHD. 

The  seven  groups,  studied  a  little  more  in  detail,  reveal  some  points 
of  likeness  and  numerous  contrasts.  The  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  berry 
pickers  are  typical  of  thousands  of  South  Italians,  Poles,  "  hoboes,'' 
and  negroes  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  some 
other  cities,  who  move  with  their  families  to  the  countnr  early  in 
the  season  for  the  purpose  of  picking  berries.  They  l>egin  by  picking 
strawberries  in  Delaware  or  southern  New  Jersey  some  time  in  May 
and  follow  the  berry  crops  northward  to  Hammonton  and  vicinity, 
where  they  gather  blackberries  and  raspberries.  The  number  studied 
were  practically  all  South  Italians  from  Philadelphia,  largely  family 
units,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  summers  in  the  berry 
fields  and  cranberry  bogs  and  their  winters  in  Philadelphia.  The 
main  season  of  employment  eictends  from  May  15  or  20  to  the  end  of 
July,  with  sometimes  a  month's  work  in  the  cranberry  bogs  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  interval  between  the  blackberry  harv^ 
and  cranberry  picking  they  occupy  in  part  by  gathering  huckleber- 
ries on  the  wild,  unoccupied  lands  of  New  Jersey.  Practically  all 
have  returned  to  Philadelphia  by  October  16. 

The  cranberry  pickers  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  larger  bogs,  at 
least,  are  chiefly  "  Bravas,"  or  black  Portuguese.  Th^  are  recruited 
from  ttie  ranks  of  dock  laborers  near  New  Bedford  and  neighboring 
seacoast  cities,  and  unless  they  are  regular  bog  laborers,  and  as  such 
employed  for  the  year  or  the  entire  growing  season,  spend  about 
six  weeks  of  the  year  on  the  bogs.  Five-sixths  of  them  are  men  or 
boys,  many  of  them  single  or  without  families  in  the  United  States. 
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They  have  succeeded  in  forcing  out  the  Poles,  Italians,  and,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  Finns,  who  have  gone  into  other  pursuits.  They  are 
largely  illiterate  aliens,  some  of  whom  find  permanent  employment 
as  day  labm^rs  either  on  the  bogs  or  in  the  cities  when  not  engaged 
in  picking  cranberries. 

The  cranberry  pickax  of  central  Wisconsin  are  Indians  or  Poles. 
The  Indians  are  oftoi  employed  at  occasional  occupations  in  the 
rural  districts  and  are  well  adapted  to  berry  picking.  Thev  are 
transpmled  by  the  growers  from  neighboring  reservations  and  l[)riiig 
their  families  with  them  to  the  bogs.  TJsuidly  several  families,  ac- 
companied by  an  Indian  manager,  boss,  or  foreman,  come  together 
and  work  for  the  same  cranberry  grower.  The  second  race  em- 
ployed in  this  work  is  the  Poles,  small  farmers  who  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  add  something  to  the  meager  incomes  from  their 
farms.  They,  too,  come  with  wives  and  diildren  from  places  as  far 
distant  as  100  miles,  and  after  cranberry  harvest  they  return  to  their 
farms  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  sugar-beet  laborers  are  chiefly  Belgians,  but  in  Wisconsin  sev- 
eral races  are  represented.  Nearly  all  are  recruited  from  nei^bor- 
ing  cities,  where  they  make  their  headquarters.  In  Wisconsin  the 
Bohemians  and  (xermans  frequently  bring  their  families  with  them ; 
the  Belgians  and  Japanese  are  single  men  or  m«i  without  families. 
The  beet  fields  fumisn  employment  from  May  1  to  July  15,  and  from 
about  September  25  to  November  1.  The  six  weeks'  interval  takes 
many  back  to  the  cities,  but  some  find  employment  on  farms  in  the 
locality.  In  the  winter  thejr  enter  various  occupations — the  Bel^ans 
become  lumbermen  in  Michigan  or  employees  m  the  plow  works  or 
machine  shops  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  or  Illinois;  the  Japanese  cut 
ice,  work  for  farmers,  or  find  employment  as  section  hands  on  the 
railroads.  The  Bohemians  and  Germans  are  beginning  to  purchase 
tracts  of  wild  land  in  some  neighborhoods,  while  others  return  to 
the  St.  Louis  breweries,  whence  many  of  them  are  recruited.  Some 
of  the  beet  hands  are  good  laborers  and  earn  fair  wages  in  industry. 
Others  are  typical  unskilled  day  laborers  and  earn  very  little  in  any 
occupation. 

The  farm  laborers  in  western  New  York  of  which  this  report  takes 
account  are  of  two  types — ^first.  South  Italians  and  Syrians,  recruited 
from  New  York  City,  BuflTalo,  and  other  cities  and  brought  to  the 
locality  in  family  groups  by  producers.  Many  of  them  remain  the 
entire  season,  from  June  to  October,  at  work  either  in  the  fiftuping 
factories  or  on  the  farms  of  the  canning  companies.  The  other  type 
is  represented  by  South  Italians  and  Poles,  who  may  be  called  settled 
agricultural  lal>orers.  Both  live  near  their  places  of  employment  in 
small  cities  or  towns;  both  own  some  property  in  the  villages;  both 
work  almost  the  entire  spring  and  summer  on  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Their  vocation  is  essentially  farm  labor  and  they  have  prac- 
tically no  other  employment.  The  Poles  are  especially  worthy  of 
study  in  this  regard.  They  might  well  find  a  place  in  the  division  of 
this  report  devoted  to  settled  rural  groups,  except  that  they  are  en- 
gaged not  in  idenpendent  agriculture,  but  in  seasonal  farm  labor. 
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CONDinONB  OF  BMPLOYHBNT. 

Wherever  Italian  laborers  are  recruited  from  cities  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  employment,  the  padrone  ^stem  is  in  opera- 
tion. The  padrone  acts  as  a  go-between  for  both  laborer  and  em- 
ployer. He  receives  an  order  from  the  emplover  for  a  gang  of  men, 
^li'bits  them  in  their  city  auarters,  brings  tLm  out  to  t^e  farms,  an<i 
acts  as  spokesman,  general  manager,  and  boss  of  the  gang  while  at 
work.  He  is  held  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  his  group,  and 
the  members  of  the  group  look  to  him  to  uphold  their  interests  in  any 
contingency  that  may  arise.  The  padrone  usually  receives  a  certain 
sum  per  capita  for  securing  the  laborers,  which  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  conditions,  and  occasionally  he  collects  a  fee  from  both 
laborer  and  employer.  For  his  work  as  foreman  he  receives  a  stipu- 
lated daily  wage.  In  general  the  abuses  found  strictly  attributaole 
to  the  padrone  or  the  padrone  system  were  few — decidedly  fewer, 
according  to  reports,  than  some  years  ago.  There  is  more  ccnnpeti- 
tion  among  paarones,  more  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  laborers, 
and  a  very  widespread  knowledge  of  labor  conaitions.  Most  of  the 
laborers  bow  where  employment  can  be  obtained,  and  many  are  able 
to  do  without  the  services  of  a  padrone.  Some  larmers  act  as  their 
own  padrones,  and  much  less  money  passes  through  the  hands  of 
professional  padrones  now  than  formerly. 

On  the  other  side  the  padrone,  as  a  ^neral  rule,  seems  to  be  of 
very  little  assistance  to  the  members  of  his  gang,  llie  wases,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  labor  are  well  establishea  and  a  gang  leader  can 
do  little  to  chan^  them.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  present 
padrone  system  is  found  in  the  description  of  the  Hammonton  berry 
pickers.  Labor  agents  or  gang  foremen  are  also  employed  in  secur- 
ing Indian  and  irolish  cranberry  pickers  in  Wisconsin.  There  no 
complaint  of  injustice  or  havsh  treatment  was  made  by  the  pickers. 
Agents  of  the  oeet-sugar  companies  recruit  their  laborers  for  the 
beet  fields,  and  the  cranberry  growers  of  Massachusetts  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  enough  pickers  without  solicitation.  When  additional 
cranberry  pickers  are  wanted,  the  bog  owners  apply  to  labor  agencies 
in  Boston,  Providence,  or  New  Bedford. 

The  laborers  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  are  frequently  handled  in 
small  gangs  of  4  to  10  men,  1  of  whom  is  by  courtesy  called  "  fore- 
man." He  has  no  authority,  but  acts  as  spokesman  and  takes  the 
orders  for  his  gaiig  from  the  farmer  or  the  sugar  company.  In 
cranberries,  the  gangs  are  larger,  running  up  to  about  40  pickers 
under  1  foreman,  although  this  number  is  too  large  for  1  man  to 
manage  efficiently.  The  foremen  are  experienced  men,  employed  by 
the  growers,  ana  are  infrequently  of  the  same  race  as  the  laborers. 
Foremen  or  ^^  bosses  "  are  essential  in  the  cranberry  industry  when 
foreign,  unskilled  pickers  are  employed. 

The  report  shows  that  wages  and  hours  vary  greatly,  and  that 
eimungs  vary  both  with  the  wages  and  with  the  length  and  char- 
acter of  the  season.  Piece  wages  are  the  rule  in  berry  picking  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  be^;  sugar-beet  men  are  paid  by  the 
acre,  either  for  the  season  or  for  one  or  more  operations.  The  sugar 
company  guarantees  the  wages,  which  are  fixed  by  contract  between 
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grower  and  laborer.  In  Wisconsin  the  wage  is  $20  an  acre,  and  10 
acres  are  about  as  many  as  one  laborer  can  take  care  of,  even  by 
working  long  hours.  The  hours  are  as  long  as  the  laborers  wish  to 
make  them,  and  some  ambitious  beet  hands  work  literally  night  and 
day.  The  earnings  are  about  the  same  as  in  general  agriculture,  for 
though  the  daily  wages  may  be  greater  the  season  of  actual  labor  is 
short. 

In  western  New  York  on  both  general  farms  and  those  owned 
by  canning  companies,  wages  for  adult  males  range  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  day  or  ten  hours;  for  women  and  child^n,  who  are  «n- 
ployed  both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  canning  factory,  the  wages  on 
the  farms  are  less,  but  their  earnings  at  piece  wages  in  the  factory 
practically  equal  those  of  the  men.  As  a  whole,  wages  are  better 
in  western  New  York  in  the  industries  cited  below  than  in  other  indus- 
trial day  labor.  When  the  cost  of  living  is  considered,  the  foreigjn 
laborers  who  have  their  homes  in  the  localitv  earn  more  than  their 
countrymen  occupied  in  cities.  The  South  Italian  families  of  four 
or  five  members  who  work  from  April  to  November  on  farms  average 
from  $350  to  $450  for  the  season.  The  Poles  earn  about  $18  to  $20 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round  when  they  work  as  general 
farm  laborers.  Piece  wages  for  men  and  women  amount  to  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  day  during  the  summer.  When  weeding,  gathering  peas, 
beans,  or  other  vegetables,  picking  cherries,  plums,  or  apples,  the 
women  often  earn  as  much  as  the  men. 

Berries  of  all  kinds  are  picked  by  the  women  and  wages  depend 
upon  quickness  and  skill  quite  as  much  as  upon  strength.  In  no 
case  that  came  under  the  observation  of  the  Commission  were  the 
required  hours  abnormally  long.  The  length  of  day  in  blackberry 
gathering  depends  on  the  schedules  of  freight  trains,  since  all  berries 
are  shipped  the  same  day  they  are  picked ;  picking  ceases  for  the  day 
just  before  the  last  afternoon  freight  or  express  train  is  due.  Black- 
berries may  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  and  some  padrones  get 
their  laborers  into  the  field  by  daylight.  The  grass  and  bushes  are 
frequently  damp  enough  to  wet  the  clothing  oi  the  pickers,  but  no 
bad  results  were  reported  either  by  laboi'ers  or  growers.  Cranberries 
can  not  be  gathered  when  there  is  dew  or  dampness  on  the  vines; 
hence  the  cranberry  pickers'  day  extends  from  late  in  the  morning, 
8  or  9  o'clock  usually,  until  the  dew  begins  to  gather.  The  laborers 
for  the  New  York  canning  companies  work  nine  or  ten  hours  when 
employed  by  the  day,  and  the  regular  cranberry  bog  hands  and  gen- 
eral farm  laborers  have  a  nine  and  a  ten  hour  day,  respediively. 

HOUSING  CJONDinONS. 

Three  systems  of  housing,  varying  widely  in  detail,  convenience, 
and  comfort,  prevail  : 

(1)  The  permanent  dwelling  houses  owned  or  rented  the  year 
round  by  the  laborers  themselves.  This  condition  exists  where,  as 
in  Geneva  and  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  many  of  the  Poles  and  Ital- 
ians live  in  small  towns  or  cities  ne^r  tJieir  place  of  employment  and 
return  to  their  homes  every  evening.  There  the  conditions  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  surrounding  the  settled  farmers  of  the  race. 
The  houses  are  better,  there  is  less  congestion,  and  the  conditions  of 
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light,  air,  and  sanitation,  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
Italian  or  Polish  quarters  in  large  cities.  A  few  of  the  black  Portu- 
guese live  in  miserable  huts  not  far  from  the  cranberry  bogs  on  Cape 
Cod. 

(2)  The  permanent  quarters  built  by  farmers  or  canning  com- 
panies to  shelter  gangs  of  laborers  during  the  season,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, individual  cottages  or  huts  for  the  same  purpose.  The  best 
of  these  company  houses  or  "  barracks  "  inspected  were  those  buUt  by 
canning  companies  in  western  New  York.  They  were  well  built, 
fairly  well  ventilated,  sanitary  in  arrangement,  and  very  carefully 
inspected  and  cleansed  at  frequent  intervtus.  The  number  of  persons 
assigned  to  a  house  varied,  and  frequently  large  numbers  were 
"  bunked  "  in  one  building.  The  sexes  were  separated,  however,  and 
in  but  few  instances  was  there  any  marked  congestion.  The  parts 
of  this  report  which  deal  with  New  York  settlements  and  sea- 
sonal laborers  describe  the  housing  in  detail.  The  water  supply  was 
satisfactory  and  the  toilets  (dry  closets),  at  some  distance  from  the 
buildings,  were  kept,  clean  by  the  employers. 

In  Wisconsin  the  owners  of  the  large  bogs  provided  quarters  for 
Polish  pickers,  and  on  some  of  the  more  extensive  Massachusetts  bogs 
the  comparijr  houses  were  similar.  The  provision  made  for  housing 
the  berry  pickers  of  New  Jersey  is  less  satisfactory.  The  houses 
which  the  Italian  growers  and  many  natives  furnish  for  housmg 
laborers  were  not  originally  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  are  very 
inadequate.  Barns,  granaries,  old  outbuilding,  stable  lofts,  ana 
one  old  schoolhouse  were  some  of  the  makeshifts  utilized  for  the 

{)urpose.  The  houses  especially  constructed  for  pickers  were  but 
ittle  better.  Ventibiion  was  not  adequate.  There  was  mudi  con- 
?:estion  at  times;  whole  families  were  crowded  into  bunks  about  6 
eet  square  or  6  by  8  feet,  and  there  was  in  a  number  of  instances  no 
separation  of  sexes  except  by  a  shawl  or  curtain  thrown  over  a  cord. 
Most  growers  made  little  or  no  effort  to  maintain  sanitary  quarters, 
and  many  of  the  houses  and  surroundings  were  deplorably  filthy. 
The  chief  defense  made  by  the  grower  of  the  houses  he  provides  is 
that  the  pickers  will  not  preserve  sanitary  (quarters  even  ii  provided ; 
that  the  season  is  short,  and  better  buildings  are  expensive  when 
occupied  but  six  weeks  in  a  year;  that  good  quarters  are  neither  de- 
sired nor  appreciated  by  the  pickers,  who  are  South  Italians.  In 
general,  whatever  ameliorations  or  conveniences  the  New  Jersey 
pickers  have  obtained  in  recent  years  have  been  wrested  from  the 

growers  at  the  point  of  economic  necessity;  the  pickers  in  a  body 
ave  made  infrequent  demands,  to  which  the  farmer  has  acceded 
only  through  fear  of  losing  his  laborers.  The  pickers  as  a  body  are 
entirely  unorganized. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  Bravas,  where  single  families  or  where 
two  families  live  in  one  two-story  dwelling,  are  somewhat  more  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  ventilation  and  congestion  are  concerned,  especially 
when  some  effort  is  made  by  the  owners  to  insist  on  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  measures.  In  numerous  instances  where  the  Bravas  are  left 
to  live  as  they  please  there  is  much  filth,  impurity,  and  foul  odor 
about  the  miserable  houses.  In  general  the  Bi*ava  is  a  trifle  cleaner 
than  the  Sicilian  when  both  wonc  in  ganjga  The  conviction  forced 
itself,  after  investigation  of  several  localities,  that  sanitary  and  moral 
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conditions  depended  less  on  the  race  than  on  the  interest,  care,  and 
effort  of  the  owner  or  manager  to  maintain  wholescxne  conditions. 

(3)  The  portable  houses  provided  by  the  beet-su^ar  companies  for 
the  use  of  their  laborers.  These  are  ^^  shacks  "  on  wheels,  designed  to 
serve  as  cooking,  sleeping,  and  living  quarters  for  a  gang  of  4  to  10 
men.  Since  the  shanties  do  not  remain  lopg  in  one  place, little  refuse 
or  debris  can  gather  around  them ;  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation  and, 
except  for  the  crowded  condition  of  the  sleeping  quarters,  they  are 
rather  good  houses  to  live  in.  When  sufficiently  well  built  to  keep 
out  rain  and  give  protection  from  the  early  frosts  in  the  fall  little 
complaint  is  made  by  the  inmates.  In  fair  weather  the  laborers 
spend  little  time  in  them. 

STANDARD  OF  lAVTSQ. 

Universal  testimony  confirms  the  findings  of  the  Commission  that 
the  standard  of  living  of  seasonal  migratory  laborers  is  low,  lower 
than  of  permanent,  settled  agricultural  laborers  of  the  same  race,  and 
generall}^  lower  than  the  standard  maintained  by  the  same  people 
when  living  in  their  place  of  legal  residence.  There  are  some  excep- 
tion, but  in  the  main  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,  moving  here 
or  there  at  short  intervals,  being  necessarily  deprived  of  the  acces- 
sories of  a  fixed  abode,  and  liviuj^  in  an  unconventional  atmosphere 
seems  to  make  the  laborers,  especially  those  with  families,  content  to 
live  very  primitively.  The  South  Italian  berry  pickers  live  much 
more  cheaply  than  their  Sicilian  employers,  some  of  them  more 
cheaply  than  the  Bravas,  who  may  properly  oe  placed  second  from 
the  toot  of  the  list.  The  Belgians  stand  next  and  the  Poles  head  the 
four  most  important  races  studied.  The  Oreeks,  Syrians,  and  Indians 
live  rather  meanly,  but  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  engaged  in 
sugar-beet  cultivation  maintain  a  better  standard  than  the  Poles. 

The  food  of  the  Bravas,  Italians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Japanese 
is  largely  vegetable,  obtained  very  cheaply  in  the  country  in  sum- 
mer ;  the  Belgians  and  Slavs  eat  more  meat  The  Sicilian  and  Cala- 
brian,  with  their  Italian  bread,  macaroni,  and  peppers,  sometimes 
get  along  on  as  little  as  25  cents  per  week  in  New  Jersey;  on  the  New 
York  cannery  farms  they  expend  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  week.  The 
Bravas  live  almost  as  cneaply,  perhaps  quite  as  cheaply,  the  first 
year  of  their  residence  in  the  United  States;  later  their  food  im- 
proves both  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety;  employers  assert  that 
they  live  better  than  the  Italians. 

The  Belgians  while  on  the  beet  farms  live  on  canned  products, 
vegetables,  meat,  and  eggs.  Generally  one  of  the  men  in  the  gang 
acts  as  cook  one  week,  another  the  next.  The  evening  meal  is  the 
only  one  of  much  importance,  but  the  quantity  of  fw)d  is  always 
sumcient. 

Poles  live  much  as  they  do  in  settled  rural  districts.  Their 
food  is  simple,  coarse,  and  abundant,  with  more  meat,  cabbage,  and 
potatoes  than  most  other  races  use.  Cost  of  living  in  one  New 
York  settlement  had  been  closely  estimated  at  $12  per  month  for 
a  family  of  four  or  five  when  the  faimly  raised  its  own  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  about  $20  per  month  when  all  food  had  to  be 
purchased. 
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Earnings  are  low  per  individual,  owing  to  the  lost  time,  although 
daily  wages  frequently  run  as  high  as  $3.  ^  The  earnings  per  family 
are  fairly  good^  since  in  most  cases  there  is  little  or  no  rent  to  pay, 
fuel  costs  nothing,  vegetables  are  cheap,  and  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  uieir  earnings.  The  Poles,  Bravas,  Belgians,  and 
most  sugar-beet  laborers  save  some  money.  Many  of  the  Italians 
do  not  seem  to  make  much  progress  in  material  welfare,  although 
a  small  percentage  are  thrifty  and  lay  up  monev.  The  more  thrifty 
are  likelj^  to  give  up  berry  picking  after  a  few  years.  The  per- 
manent pickers  are  the  least  frugal  and  ambitious. 

The  Bravas  are  the  best  savers  reported.  From  the  beginning 
they  hoard  their  earning  usually  in  savings  banks,  to  take  back 
with  them  to  their  island  homes.  The  propensity  to  save  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Brava. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

Except  the  Bravas,  all  of  the  groups  of  seasonal  laborers  inter- 
viewed expressed  their  intention  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
permanently.  Many  are  migratory,  but  their  homes  are  in  America. 
The  Brava  has  been  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  his  home  in  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  after  a  few  years  of  residence  here,  taking  his 
earnings  with  him.  He  does  not  become  a  citizen,  cares  nothing  for 
American  institutions,  and  takes  little  thought  for  anything  except 
to  save  money  to  carry  away.  The  Bravas  constitute  the  only  ade- 
quate available  source  of  supply  of  cranberry  bog  laborers,  but  they 
rise  to  nothing  higher,  as  a  rule.  They  are  efficientj  frugal,  faithful 
under  close  supervision,  but  very  illiterate,  and  neither  resourceful 
nor  intelligent. 

There  are  fewer  citizens  among  the  other  race  ^oups  of  itinerant 
seasonal  laborers  than  amon^  settled  farmers  of  the  same  race.  The 
Italians,  no  doubt,  are  more  illiterate  than  the  Belgians  or  Poles,  but 
in  this  respect  few  differ  greatly  from  the  same  races  in  other  in- 
dustries. In  the  case  of  the  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  to  some 
eictent  the  few  Japanese  engaged  in  sugar-beet  labor  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  seasonal  work  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  and  they  content  themselves  with  this  occu- 
pation for  a  few  years  only.  With  many  of  the  South  Italians 
seasonable  labor  is  apparently  a  permanent  occupation,  and  the 
effect  on  the  second  generation  is  worth  consideration. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  miscellaneous  housing  and  unconventional 
life  can  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  be  very  satisfactory.  School  authori- 
ties assert  that  the  itinerary  breaks  in  on  the  school  routine  with 
detrimental  results  educationally.  Certain  medical  and  hygienic 
authorities  declare  with  conviction  that  the  exposure  to  rain,  cold, 
and  malarial  atmospheres  are  provocative  of  fevers  and  tuberculosis 
and  that  neither  the  water  supply  nor  the  unhygienic  surroundings 
are  conducive  to  physical  well-being.  These  matters  have  been 
made  the  objects  of  investigation  by  state  and  city  organizations  in 
New  Jersey.  On  the  whole,  the  situation  seems  in  almost  every  re- 
spect to  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  surrounding  contract  gangs 
of  the  same  laborers  on  railroad  and  other  construction  work,  but 
the  limited  duration  of  the  employment,  except  in  a  few  occupations, 
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has  prevented  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  a^cultural  indus- 
tries. The  rise  of  highly  specialized  forms  of  agriculture,  of  large 
investments  in  land  and  equipment  managed  by  highly  expert  and 
efficient  entrepreneurs,  has  been  the  reason  for  the  employment  of 
the  present  number  of  cheap  laborers  in  sugar-beet  culture,  cran- 
berries, and  on  canning  and  trucking  farms.  That  adequate  provi- 
sion has  not  been  made  for  large  gangs  of  laborers  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  smaller  competing  growers  whose  enterprises  have  grown 
gradually  and  whose  provision  for  caring  for  laborers  has  also  been 
graduallv  increased.  On  the  other  side  there  is  no  organization 
amon^  the  laborers  and  no  unanimous  demand  for  better  conditi(ms. 
Occasionally  a  gang  strikes  for  certain  improvements,  and  nearly 
every  betterment  has  come  as  a  result  of  such  local  strikes.  When 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  laborers  the  demands  are  ordinarily  granted 
and  serve  as  precedents  for  the  community  thereafter. 


Chapter  IL 

aENEVA,  N.  T.,  SETTLEIEENT  OP  SOTTTE  ITALIANS  AND  OBEEKS 

EMFLOTED  IN  THE  CANNINO  INDTTSTBT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Geneva  is  located  at  the  head  of  Lake  Seneca^  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1900 
the  city  had  a  population  of  10,433.  It  enjoys  a  lake  trade,  and  ex- 
cellent transportation  is  furnished  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railways.  Geneva  is  well 
supplied  with  factories  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
country. 

The  soil  in  this  section  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all 
crops  common  to  New  York  State,  and  general  farming  is  extensively 
engaged  in.  Besides  farmers  raising  staple  crops  alone,  there  are 
manv  exclusively  engaged  in  producing  fruit  and  garden  truck,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  several  large  nursery  farms,  where 
fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  and  various  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs 
are  grown.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  large  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  near  the  city. 

There  are  two  forei^  settlements  in  Geneva,  one  composed  of 
South  Italians,  numbermg  about  1,500  persons,  and  one  or  Greeks, 
numbering  about  250.  Immigrants  in  feach  instance  are  segi'egated, 
Italians  and  Greeks  each  living  in  a  part  of  the  city  by  themselves. 
Italians  have  their  own  stores,  saloons,  and  places  of  busmess,  trading 
little  with  Americans,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  association  between 
the  races.  There  are  also  several  stores  owned  by  Greeks,  but  the 
settlement  being  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Italians  fewer  are 
in  business  and  they  are  less  firmly  established. 

Many  Italians  are  employed  on  the  farms  near  Geneva  during  the 
agricultural  season,  and  a  few  Greelra  are  also  engaged  in  farm  work, 
but  not  in  nearly  so  large  numbers  as  Italians.  There  have  been 
Italians  in  Geneva  for  many  years,  but  the  first  to  become  farm 
laborers  entered  this  work  about  fifteen  years  ago  (in  1894) ;  the 
Greeks  began  working  on  the  farms  in  1905. 

THE  INDUSTRY. 

Immi^ants  move  from  one  farm  to  another  as  the  requirements 
of  the  different  crops  demand.  The  itinerary  of  work  is  as  follows: 
During  April,  May,  and  June  there  is  planting,  preparing  the  land 
for  crops,  cultivating,  weeding,  hoeing,  thinning  beets,  etc.  Immi- 
grants receive  $1.25  (for  men)  or  $1  (for  women)  per  day,  for  this 
work,  and  $6.25  per  acre  for  thinning  and  weeding  beets.  In  July 
the  cherry  season  opens,  the  wage  being  5  cents  per  basket  for  picking 
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cherries,  at  which  immigrants  can  earn  from  $1.60  to  $2  a  day.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  the  plum  crop  must  be  harvested,  the  wages 
paid  for  this  work  l^ing  $1.25  per  day  for  men  and  $1  for  women. 
Bean  pickers  receive  1  cent  per  pound,  daily  earnings  ranging  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  day;  at  tnis  work  women  often  earn  more  than 
men.  In  September  the  bean  picking  continues,  and  farm  laborers 
can  find  employment  gathering  vegetables.  During  October  immi- 
grants can  make  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day  pulhng  and  heading 
beets  and  gathering  apples. 

The  above  includes  only  occupations  on  the  fruit  and  truck  farms, 
but  many  additional  immigrants  are  emploved  by  general  farmers 
and  nurserymen  and  receive  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  the  usual 
monthly  wage  being  from  $30  to  $35.  Thus  the  immigrant  by  fol- 
lowing several  occupations  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  steady  work 
on  the  farm  for  from  seven  to  nine  months,  while  many  are  employed 
for  the  whole  year. 

As  no  particular  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  ^nploys  a  large 
force  of  immigrants,  conditions  of  employment  on  several  farms 
typical  of  the  locality  will  be  given.  These  farms  will  be  designated 
as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  and  discussed  separately. 


FARM   ** 


Farm  "A,"  which  is  about  2  miles  from  Geneva,  is  owned  by  a 
canning  company,  and  here  only  vegetables  used  in  the  cannery  are 

frown.  This  company  employs  through  a  padrone  about  200  iSouth 
talians,  the  force  being  composed  or  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  general  manager  or  the  company  says  he  pays  the  padrone  50 
cents  per  head  for  the  labor  furnished.  More  tnan  half  of  the  total 
force  comes  from  Geneva  and  the  rest  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Those 
from  Geneva  are  regular  farm  laborers  and  prior  to  July  have  been 
employed  on  neighboring  farms;  those  from  Syracuse  are  general 
laborers,  some  working  in  the  factories  of  that  city,  while  others  are 
pick  and  shovel  men,  working  on  the  streets  or  railroads. 

The  company  has  a  building  on  the  farm  where  immigrants  are 
housed,  and  they  come  early  in  July  and  remain  until  about  October 
1.  The  padrone  has  a  store  near  their  quarters  for  the  sale  of  sup- 
plies, etc.,  officials  of  the  company  seeing  that  all  groceries  are  of  good 
quality  and  that  the  prices  charged  are  reasonable.  Italians  only  are 
employed,  all  of  them  originaUy  from  southern  Italy.  The  manager 
says  he  prefers  to  hire  the  family  rather  than  the  individual,  as  the 
men  are  more  contented  and  do  better  work  when  accompanied  by 
their  families. 

The  work  consists  entirely  of  gathering  vegetables,  bean  picking, 
and  cultivating.  In  bean  picking  all  tne  family  work,  even  the 
small  children  doing  their  share.  The  company  pays  1  c«it  per 
pound  and  a  family  of  5  can  earn  from  $5  to  $8  per  day.  The 
manager  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  months'  picking  season 
numerous  families  have  accumulated  between  $300  and  $500  in  cash 
per  family. 

Housing  on  the  farm. — ^The  lodging  house  furnished  its  employees 
by  the  company  is  a  large  frame  structure,  with  sliding  doors  at 
either  end.  It  is  traversed  by  a  central  hallway  15  feet  wide,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  sleeping  rooms.    The  hall  has  a  concrete 
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floor  and  is  well  yentilated  by  large  doors  at  each  end  and  from  above 
by  skylights.  At  intervals  along  the  hall  are  cooking  stoves  where 
immi^ants  prepare  their  meals,  and  there  are  also  several  stoves  in 
a  shed  about  20  feet  from  the  dormitory. 

The  sleeping  rooms  are  9  feet  wide  by  12  feet  long  and  are  about  8 
feet  high.  In  each  there  are  two  bunks,  and  in  some  three,  to  accom- 
modate families  where  there  are  several  smaXl  children.  The  bunks 
are  built  of  pine  lumber  and  are  made  in  the  form  of  shallow  boxes, 
one  bunk  above  the  other;  immigrants  have  to  furnish  their  own  bed- 
ding, and  the  company  will  not  allow  them  to  use  loose  straw  in  the 
bui£s.  Each  family  must  bring  its  own  bedticks,  the  company  fur- 
nishing the  straw  to  fill  them.  The  bunks  are  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate 2  grown  persons  comfortably  and  4  persons  are  assigned  to  a 
room.  Each  room  is  partitioned  off  from  the  next  and  there  is  a 
door  which  can  be  locked,  insuring  entire  privacy.  There  is  a  large 
window  in  each  room,  and  a  space  about  4  inches  high  has  been  left 
open  under  the  eaves,  giving  ample  ventilation. 

The  house  is  nicely  painted  on  the  outside,  well  roofed,  and  presents 
a  very  neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  company  appoints  a 
committee  of  4  or  5  of  the  men,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  everything 
is  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition.  They  are  very  proud  of 
their  authority  and  insist  that  their  fellow-immigrants  shall  keep 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  clean.  The  manager  makes  a 
thorough  inspection  from  time  to  time,  and  if  any  member  of  the 
committee  has  been  remiss  in  his  duties  he  is  at  once  replaced  by 
another  man. 

The  closets  are  60  feet  from  the  house  and  are  dry.  They  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  limed  each  week;  the  manager  says  he  is  very 
careful  to  see  that  thev  are  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition.  Separate 
closets  are  provided  for  men  and  women. 

The  water,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  comes  from  a  deep  well 
10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  house.  The  top  of  the  well  has  been 
closed  with  concrete  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  any  dust,  dirt,  or 
rubbish  may  get  in,  and  the  water  is  forced  up  by  a  pump. 

The  manager  further  states  that  he  finds  that  by  supplying  good 
quarters  and  doing  everything  possible  to  make  the  immigrants  com- 
fortable on  the  farm  he  gets  more  work  out  them,  and  that  he  has 
no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  labor  necessary  each  year,  as  Italians 
are  very  desirous  to  move  to  his  farm  for  the  summer  months. 

Food  and  clothing. — Food  consumed  by  immigrants  on  the  farm 
consists  of  bologna  sausage,  macaroni,  bread,  vegetables,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  fresh  meat  The  company  allows  its  employees  to 
have  all  the  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peas,  etc,  they  need  for  their 
own  use  without  cost,  and  as  lodging  costs  them  nothing,  living  ex- 

{)enses  for  the  summer  are  very  low.  It  is  stated  that  numerous  lami- 
ies  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables.  The  clothing  worn  is 
of  a  cheap  quality.  In  the  fields  the  men  wear  old  overalls  and  the 
women  loose,  ill-fitting  dresses;  many  of  both  sexes  go  barefooted 
when  at  work. 

On  coming  to  the  farm  in  July  the  immigrants  bring  their  bed- 
clothes, cooking  utensils,  and  clothing  with  9iem  and  settle  for  the 
summer.  They  are  assigned  rooms,  families  being  placed  together, 
and  single  men  and  women  are  quartered  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
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house^  The  force  is  divided  into  guigs  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  row  or  field  boss  and  assigned  to  work,  families  generally 
being  in  the  same  gang.  On  going  to  the  fields  the  women  take  the 
little  children  with  them,  and  while  the  parents  are  at  work  the 
children  either  play  at  the  end  of  the  field  or  sleep  in  old  boxes  or 
baby  carria^  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Some  of  the  women 
wash  or  cook  for  the  single  men  and  thus  earn  a  little  eictra  money. 
Italian  women  are  inferior  cooks,  and  food  is  prepared  in  a  very 
careless  manner.  The  menu  each  day  consists  of  about  the  same 
dishes,  poorly  cooked  and  poorly  served.  General  living  conditions 
are  far  below  those  of  the  averas^e  American  farm  laborer. 

Thrift  and  industry. — ^The  farm  manager  says  he  finds  South 
Italians  very  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  for  field  hands  he  prefers 
them  to  Americans.  "  The  Italian  can  always  be  depended  on.  This 
is  not  true  of  Americans;  they  will  lay  oflf  at  the  very  time  thev  are 
most  needed,  and  will  often  work  for  a  few  days  and  quit.  They 
are  averse  to  working  in  the  hot  sun,  and  no  American  women  wiU 
work  in  the  fields."  The  manager  further  says  that  he  finds  the 
Italians  honest,  and,  though  he  has  employed  them  for  several  years, 
he  has  had  no  complaints  on  account  of  thieving  or  dishonesty;  al- 
though men  and  women  are  closely  associated,  both  at  work  and  in  the 
dormitonr,  moral  conditions  are  excellent. 

At  dirferent  seasons  the  canning  company  employs  between  25  and 
40  South  Italians  in  the  factory.  They  receive  15  cents  per  hour 
for  husking  corn,  heading  beets,  and  preparing  other  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  be  canned.  These  immigrants  live  m  the  Italian  (juarter 
in  Geneva,  and  many  of  them  have  been  farm  laborers  during  the 
summer  months.  The  manager  says  he  does  not  consider  them  as 
efficient  in  the  factory  as  Americans.  Few  are  familiar  with  ma- 
chinery, and  all  employed  do  husking  or  some  other  manual  labor. 
Of  the  total  immigrant  force  employed,  about  15  are  women* 

FARM    "B." 

The  owners  of  Farm  "  B  ''have  an  extensive  acreage  near  Geneva 
and  are  engaged  in  fruit  raising  and  general  farming.  The  farm 
manager  says  he  employs  during  the  fruit  and  bean  picking  seasons 
from  100  to  125  South  Italians.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  em- 
ploys 20  Italians,  at  $35  per  month.  All  of  his  labor  he  hires  upon 
personal  application,  preferring  this  method  of  securing  hands  rather 
than  procuring  them  through  a  padrone.  The  20  Italians  paid  by 
the  month  are  general  farm  laborers,  working  in  all  the  crops,  pre- 
paring and  cultivating  the  land,  working  in  the  orchards,  etc. 

In  July  between  100  and  125  South  Italians  are  hired  as  fruit  pick- 
ers, this  number  including  men,  women,  and  children.  Thirty  Greeks 
are  also  employed,  all  of  whom  are  men.  For  cherry  picking  5 
cents  per  basket  is  paid,  the  men  and  women  earning  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  day,  and  children  from  75  cents  to  $1.  When  the  cherry 
season  is  over,  plums  are  ready  to  harvest.  For  gathering  plums 
men  receive  $1.25  a  day  and  women  $1.  After  the  plums  are  all 
gathered,  beans  are  ready  to  be  pulled,  the  pay  for  this  work  being 
1  cent  per  pound,  men  and  women  earning  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day, 
and  children  from  50  cents  to  $1.    This  brings  the  work  up  to  the 
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apple  picking  season;  for  gathering  apples  men  are  paid  $1.25  per 
day  and  women  $1. 

The  people  who  own  this  farm  do  not  furnish  any  houses  for 
immigrants  and  all  of  their  employees  live  in  Geneva. 

Information  was  secured  from  21  immigrants  receiving  a  monthly 
wage  on  Farm  "  B."  Of  the  21  reporting,  13  had  been  in  the  United 
States  under  five  years,  5  between  five  and  nine  years,  and  3  had 
had  a  residence  of  ten  years  or  over.  Their  ages  ranged  from  17  to 
65,  the  greatest  number  being  between  35  and  45  years  old.  Sixteen 
were  married,  3  were  single,  and  1  was  widowed.  Of  the  16  married 
men,  6  had  their  wives  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  21  from  whom  information  was  secured,  20  were  14  years 
of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  comingto  this  country,  10  can  speak 
English,  and  6  can  read  and  write.  The  above  statistics  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  all  immigrants  emplojred  on  this  farm. 
The  manager  says  he  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  his  immigrant 
labor — prefers  them  to  Americans,  and  considers  them  honest  and 
industrious. 


FABM  "a' 


The  proprietors  of  Farm  "  C  "  are  nursery  farmers,  raising  fruit, 
lawn,  and  shade  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  ornamental  plants.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  says  they  have  been  employing  immi- 
grant labor  for  fifteen  years.  The  force  numbers  irom  25  to  30 
South  Italians.  They  are  considered  industrious,  steady  workers,  and 
at  all  times  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  further  stated  that 
all  who  drink  or  are  of  bad  character  are  eliminated,  and  all  men 
who  are  now  with  the  firm  have  been  employed  several  years.  The 
chief  objection  found  to  immigrant  labor  is  the  fact  that  many  are 
unable  to  understand  English,  and  for  this  reason  have  to  be  worked 
in  ffangs,  no  individual  h^ing  put  on  a  piece  of  work  by  himself. 

Wages  are  $35  per  month,  the  men  living  in  Geneva  and  boarding 
themselves.  Laborers  are  retained  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  no 
women  or  children  are  employed. 


FABM  "d.** 


Farm  **D"  is  owned  by  a  company  operating  a  nursery  near 
Geneva.  This  company  employs  a  large  force  of  men,  mostly  Ameri- 
cans. The  manager  says  he  has  only  8  immigrants  on  his  rolls,  and 
prefers  American  labor,  hiring  immigrants  only  when  he  is  unable 
to  secure  natives.  Wages  are  $1.50  per  day^  and  the  men  are 
employed  eight  months.  The  objection  to  foreign  laborers,  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  is  that  they  require  too  much  supervision  and 
do  not  become  efficient  in  horticulture. 


FABM   "E.** 


One  of  the  padrones  of  Geneva  is  the  only  Italian  engaged  in 
farming  for  himself  to  any  extent.  At  present  (1909)  he  has  70  acres 
of  rented  land  planted  in  sugar  beets.  He  sells  the  product  to  a 
sugar  factory  near  Lyons,  N.  Y.  About  30  Italians  are  employed 
for  weeding,  hoeing,  pulling,  and  topping  beets,  but  for  plowing  and 
cultivating,  where  horses  are  required^  American  labor  is  used. 
Wages  are  $1.50  per  day. 
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The  Italian  who  operates  this  farm  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  beet  raisers  in  the  locality,  and  he  says  he  has  never  had  a 
crop  failure  since  he  began  the  raising  of  beets  several  vears  ago. 
The  crop  of  the  present  season  (1909)  is  in  splendid  condition,  has 
been  wen  cultivated,  is  free  from  weeds,  and  looks  better  than  similar 
crops  on  the  farms  of  neighboring  Americans. 

STATE   AORICUiyrUBAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  large  agricultural  experiment  station 
near  Geneva.  A  lar^e  force  of  farm  laborers  is  employed,  but  among 
them  there  are  no  immigrants.  The  director  of  the  station  says, 
"  Italians  are  hard  workers,  and  if  told  clearly  how  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work,  they  will  accomplish  it,  but  when  work  is  left  to  their 
own  judgment  they  are  useless  and  show  no  initiative  whatever. 
Thev  are  entirely  ignorant  of  farm  machinery  or  the  proper  care  of 
cattle  or  horses,  hence  they  are  considered  mcompetent  as  ^neral 
farm  laborers  and  unsuccessful  when  engaged  in  general  farnung  for 
themselves." 

Other  farmers  in  the  vicinity  employ  immigrant  labor  at  different 
seasons,  but  not  in  as  large  numbers  as  any  of  the  concerns  mentioned 
above.  Most  small  farmers  usually  hire  one  or  two  families  for  the 
bean  picking,  beet  harvesting,  cherry  or  apple  picking,  gaying  the 
same  wages  as  those  ^ven  above,  the  immigrants  living  m  the  city 
and  boarding  themeselves. 

TEABLY  ITINERARr. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Italians  in  Geneva  can  find  steady  work 
on  the  farms  for  eight  or  nine  months,  while  some  are  employed  the 
year  around.  For  the  remaining  three  or  four  months  of  the  year 
ready  employment  is  available.  There  are  several  factories  in 
Geneva,  and  there  is  nearly  always  construction  work  of  some  kind 
in  the  vicinity,  besides  a  demand  for  section  hands  on  the  railroads. 
Some  of  the  men  we  have  followed  through  the  different  occupations 
on  the  farm  engage  in  work  of  one  form  or  another  in  the  winter,  but 
the  majority  remain  idle,  having  earned  enough  during  the  summer 
to  support  them  until  farm  work  opens  again  in  the  spring.  Those 
who  work  in  the  winter  are  usuallv  employed  as  pick  and  shovel  men 
on  some  form  of  construction  worfe,  or  as  section  hands  on  one  of  the 
two  railroads.  Italians  coming  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  work  on 
the  farm  of  the  canning  company  are  employed  in  the  factories  of 
that  city  during  the  winter. 

There  is  a  demand  in  Geneva  for  female  house  servants,  chamber- 
maids, kitchen  maids,  waitresses,  etc.,  but  no  Italian  women  ever 
apply  for  these  positions,  seeming  to  prefer  to  work  in  the  fields  in 
the  summer  and  to  remain  idle  in  winter. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Housing, — The  houses  in  the  Italian  settlement  in  Geneva  are 
frame  buildings,  usually  of  two  stories.    Some  are  owned  by  immi- 

f  rants,  while  others  are  tenements  owned  by  citizens  of  the  town, 
he  water  supply  comes  from  the  city  waterworks.    The  closets  in 
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some  instances  are  flush,  while  some  of  the  houses  have  dry  closets  in 
the  back  yards.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  badly  in  need  of  repair, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  filth  and  rubbish  around  the  back  yards 
and  doorsteps,  dirty  water  being  thrown  out  without  any  regard  for 
cleanliness  or  sanitation.  The  interiors  of  the  houses  present  the 
same  unclean  conditions.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  no  con- 
gestion, and  none  of  the  houses  visited  seemed  to  be  overcrowded. 

Food  ctnd  clothing. — ^A  prominent  Italian  of  the  settlement  says  he 
has  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  and  finds  that  an  average 
Italian  family  of  four  lives  for  about  $250  per  year.  The  usual  ccSt 
of  board  and  lodging  in  the  settlement  is  from  $8  to  $3.50  per  week. 
The  food  consumed  consists  of  bread,  sausage,  potatoes,  onions  or 
garlic,  and  occasionally  a  little  fresh  meat  or  fish.  The  older  Italians 
spend  little  for  clothing,  while  those  of  the  second  generation  seem 
to  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  their  dress. 

From  all  accounts  the  general  health  of  the  settlement  is  good,  and 
no  diseases  have  been  introduced  or  spread  by  inmiigrants;  their 
out-of-door  life  seems  to  be  favorable  to  nealth. 

Thrift, — ^AU  investments  made  by  Italians  have  been  either  in 
homes  in  Geneva  or  stores,  while  three  or  four  have  purchased  small 
farms  near  the  city.  As  a  general  rule  the  price  of  land  is  so  high 
that  few  Italians  have  money  enough  to  buy  even  a  very  small  farm. 

During  the  past  year  $1,562.99  was  sent  to  Italy  through  the 
Geneva  post-office  and  about  as  much  more  through  other  channels. 
This  money  was  sent  in  small  Imiounts,  either  to  nelp  support  rela- 
tives in  Europe  or  to  bring  them  to  the  United  States. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

MordU. — ^The  general  morality  of  the  settlement  is  good;  this  im- 
pression seems  to  be  unanimous  among  both  Americans  and  Italians. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Geneva  says :  "  There  is  much  more  lawless- 
ness and  crime  among  Italian  immigrants  than  among  Americans. 
These  crimes  consist  oi  cutting,  shooting,  carrying  concealed  weapons, 
larceny,  etc.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  evidence  against  an 
Italian  as  they  will  not  testify  against  one  another  and  are  very  loath 
to  report  anything  to  the  police  even  when  they  have  been  badly 
used."  The  chief  thinks,  however,  that  much  of  the  crime  is  among 
transient  Italians,  and  that  those  who  work  on  the  farms  are  more 
quiet  and  orderly. 

Education. — It  is  stated  by  teachers  that  Italian  children  attend 
school  regularly  and  make  good  progress.  Some  of  them  miss  a 
week  or  two  in  September,  before  they  have  returned  from  the  farm, 
but  as  a  general  thing  the  parents  seem  desirous  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated.  The  chief  difficulty  found  in  teaching  Italian  chil- 
dren is  that  many  of  them  on  entering  school  are  unable  to  speak 
English  and  they  are  thus  kept  back  in  their  classes.  Another  dis- 
couraging fact  is  that  parents  take  the  children  away  at  an  early  age, 
just  as  they  are  beginmng  to  show  good  progress. 

Naturalization  and  Americanization. — In  Geneva  92  Italians  have 
their  second  papers,  and  about  150  have  first  papers.  They  show 
great  civic  interest  and  take  an  active  part  in  all  elections.  Their 
vote  is  eagerly  sought,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
rt  is  usually  controlled  by  one  or  two  prominent  men  of  the  race. 
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The  progress  toward  Americanization  is  slow ;  on  account  of  their 
segregated  situation  in  the  Italian  settlement,  and  because  they  work 
in  gangs  in  the  fields,  they  hear  little  English  spoken  and  are  very 
slow  in  learning  the  language.  Numerous  individuals  were  observed 
who  had  been  m  the  United  States  from  five  to  ten  years  and  were 
yet  unable  to  speak  English.  They  are  also  slow  in  adopting  Ameri- 
can customs  as  to  living  and  dress,  and  most  of  the  older  immigrants 
live  much  as  they  did  m  Europe.  The  second  generation  is  making 
some  progress,  though  it  is  held  back  by  segregation  and  lack  of  asso- 
ciation with  Americans. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  Italians  on  the  part 
of  Americans,  and  there  is  little  association  between  the  races. 

The  Italians  have  their  own  societies  and  forms  of  amusement,  and 
few  are  seen  outside  their  own  particular  part  of  the  city,  where 
they  have  their  own  stores,  saloons,  and  other  places  of  business. 
No  marriages  between  Italians  and  Americans  have  occurred  in  the 
locality. 

GEKEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

All  those  who  employ  farm  labor  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Italians  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  labor 
necessary  to  carry  on  farming  on  its  present  scale.  From  interviews 
with  the  leading  employers  of  Italian  farm  labor  in  the  locality  the 
weight  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  eflBciency  of  Italians  on  the  farm 
is,  uiat  when  employed  m  gangs  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
an  American  they  are  considered  better  than  native  farm  labor  for 
picking  fruit,  gathering  beans,  and  for  general  work  on  truck  farms, 
such  as  weeding,  hand  cultivating,  and  preparing  for  the  small  crops. 
Also  they  have  proved  successful  on  nursery  lanns  where  they  are 
employed  in  gangs.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  large  farms  where  the 
staple  crops  are  raised,  American  labor  is  preferred,  as  Italians  show 
poor  results  when  working  with  farm  machinery.  They  are  also 
Ignorant  of  the  proper  care  or  handling  of  horses  and  live  stock,  and 
require  too  much  supervision.  Another  reason  for  not  employing 
Italians  on  general  farms  is  that  many  are  unable  to  understand  Eng- 
lish, and  where  they  are  employed  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  Italian 
foreman.  It  is  without  doubt  true  that  South  Italians  of  Greneva 
prefer  farm  work  to  any  other.  This  has  been  proved  not  only  by 
their  own  statements,  but  by  the  fact  that  many  will  give  up  any 
position  they  may  hold  to  take  a  place  on  a  farm. 

Several  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  handling  Italian  labor 
stated  that  Italians  working  on  farms  are  more  orderly,  easier  to 
handle,  and  that  there  is  less  intoxication  and  crime  among  them  than 
among  those  working  in  gangs  on  the  railroads  or  construction,  work. 


Chapter  IIL 
AIBIOir,  V.  Y.,  SOUTH  ITALIAHS  IS  TEE  CASVTSQ  DTDUSTBT. 

INTRODUCJTION. 

Location. — Albion  town  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  Orleans 
County  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1900  it  had  a  population  of  5,749,  of  whom  1,500  were  foreign.  The 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal 
furnish  ready  transportation  facilities  and  the  town  is  also  con- 
nected with  Kochester  on  the  east  and  Buffalo  on  the  northwest  bv 
an  electric  railway.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Albion  there  is  a  Polish 
settlement  made  uj)  of  178  families,  and  between  350  and  400  South 
Italians  also  live  in  the  town,  the  rest  of  the  foreign  population 
being  of  various  races. 

Occupation  and  races. — Both  Poles  and  Italians  were  first  attracted 
to  Albion  by  the  opportunity  to  secure  work  in  the  sand  stone  quar- 
ries in  the  vicinity,  and  the  first  immigrants  came  in  about  1877. 
Both  races  formed  settlements,  but  the  Italians  have  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  Poles  and  fewer  made  a  permanent  home  in  the 
locality;  the  majority  only  coming  to  Albion  to  secure  temporary 
work  in  the  quarries.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two 
setttementsj  the  Poles  have  all  acquired  property,  and  the  second 
generation  is  almost  completely  Americanized,  while  the  Italians  con- 
tinue to  rent  homes,  and  the  second  generation  has  made  little 
progress  and  live  very  much  as  the  older  immigrants  of  their  race  do. 

A  large  canning  company  has  a  plant  in  Albion;  this  company 
employs  about  600  immigrants  during  the  season.  Of  this  force  20O 
are  Polish,  100  are  South  Italians  from  Albion,  and  300  South 
Italians  are  brought  in  each  summer  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  con- 
nection with  the  cannery,  the  company  owns  a  farm,  and  immigrants 
work  both  in  the  fields  and  factory.  They  are  employed  as  early  as 
April  to  assist  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  various  crops,  and  in 

Slanting  and  cultivation.  From  April  until  about  the  middle  of 
une  only  immigrants  living  in  Albion  are  employed;  this  force 
consists  of  about  50  Poles  and  50  Italians.  After  the  middle  of  June 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  enough  labor  locally,  and  300  South  Italians 
are  brought  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  remain  with  the  company 
between  mree  and  four  months. 

THE  LABOR  SUPPLT. 

The  company  employs  an  Italian,  who  goes  to  Buffalo  and  secures 
the  necessary  laltorers  when  needed.  It  is  said  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  securing  the  required  number,  as  the  South  Italians  are 
very  desirous  to  go  to  the  country  for  the  summer  and  will  give  up 
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any  position  they  mav  hold  for  the  chance  to  work  on  the  farm. 
South  Italians  securecl  frotn  Buflfalo  are  engaged  in  various  occu- 
pations during  the  oart  of  the  year  they  are  not  employed  by  the 
canning  company.  Most  of  them  are  general  laborers  or  pick  and 
shovel  men,  working  on  the  streets,  rauroads,  or  construction  work 
of  some  kind.  Such  of  the  women  and  children  as  work  in  the 
winter  are  employed  in  the  factories  of  Buffalo.  Officials  of  the 
company  declare  that  their  a^nt  is  instructed  to  secure  families 
whenever  possible.  It  is  found  that  when  the  family  is  employed  as 
a  whole  on  the  farm  all  are  more  contented  and  are  more  apt  to  re- 
main for  the  season  than  when  part  remain  in  the  city  and  part  go 
to  the  country.  In  securing  immigrants  the  agent  goes  to  the  Italian 
quarter  in  Buffalo  and  lets  it  be  generally  known  that  he  desires 
laborers  for  the  canning  factory  at  Albion ;  he  claims  he  always  has 
more  applicants  than  he  needs,  and  after  picking  out  the  old  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  who  are  given  first  choice,  makes  up  the  rest 
of  the  force  from  other  applicants  and  tells  them  when  to  report  for 
work.  The  company  furnishes  quarters  near  the  factory,  for  which 
no  charge  is  made,  and  hither  the  South  Italians  come  about  the 
middle  of  June,  bringing  with  them  the  bedclothes,  cooking  utensils, 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  their  household  effects,  and  settle  down  for  the 
canning  season. 

Italians  employed  by  the  company  are  mostly  from  southern  Italy 
and  have  been  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years.  Officials  say 
they  have  never  had  trouble  with  them,  find  them  steady  and  indus- 
trious, and  without  their  aid  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
labor  necessary  for  operating  the  plant.  Americans  and  Poles  are 
considered  not  nearly  so  reliable,  as  they  seem  to  prefer  general  farm 
labor,  and  stop  for  days  at  a  time  during  the  very  busiest  season. 
The  company  is  also  averse  to  employing  Poles  on  account  of  the 
numerous  holidays  observed  by  them.  The  Italians  work  steadily, 
and  during  the  rush  season  are  perfectly  willing  to  work  extra  hours. 
It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  very  hard  to  secure  American  women  to 
work  in  the  factory,  and  each  year  more  Polish  women  are  entering 
domestic  service  in  Albion  and  leaving  the  canning  industry. 

WAGES   AND   CONDITIONS  OP   LABOR. 

Information  was  secured  from  141  men  and  95  women  working  in 
the  fields  and  factory^  and  as  the  work  is  piecework  wages  earned 
vary  according  to  the  industry  or  skill  of  the  individual. 

Of  the  141  males,  23  were  native-bom  of  native  father,  6  were 
native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  112  were  foreign-bom.  Those  of 
foreign  birth  included  106  South  Italians,  5  North  Italians,  and  1 
Pole.  None  earned  under  $1  per  day,  and  4  earned  between  $1  and 
$1.25  per  day.  Eight  persons  earned  between  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
day,  and  96  between  $1.50  and  $1.75,  indicating  that  the  majority  of 
men  employed  by  the  company  come  in  this  group.  Six  had  a  daily 
wage  of  between  $1.75  and  $2,  12  between  $2  and  $2.50,  8  between 
$2.50  and  $3,  4  between  $3  and  $3.50,  and  3  earned  the  high  daily 
wage  of  $4  or  over.  The  average  dailj  earnings  of  men  employed 
by  the  canning  company  are  probably  higher  than  they  would  receive 
if  working  on  railroad  section  gangs  or  construction,  or  on  the  street- 
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cleaning  force  of  the  city;  and  such  work  being  the  occupation  of 
most  or  tJie  South  Italians  for  the  part  of  the  year  they  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  cannery. 

Of  96  females  18  years  of  age  or  over  from  whom  data  were 
obtained,  3  were  native-bom  of  native  father,  6  native-bom  of  foreign 
father,  and  89,  of  whom  84  were  South  Italians  and  5  North  Italians, 
were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  this  number  none  earned  less  than  $1  per 
day,  and  only  6  earned  between  $1  and  $1.25.  None  of  these  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  98  foreign-bom  women,  87  earned  between 
$1.25  and  $1.50  per  day,  and  2  between  $1.50  and  $1.75. 

Work  on  the  farm  of  the  caiming  factory  b^ins  in  April,  while  the 
land  is  being  put  in  condition  for  crops.  A  few  men  from  the 
Italian  settlement  are  employed  for  this  woi^  and  receive  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  day.  ^  In  May  women  are  hired  to  do  weeding  and  light 
cultivating,  and  in  June  the  full  force  is  sent  to  work;  from  tnis 
time  until  October  gangs  are  eniployed  in  the  fields  gathering  vege- 
tables and  working  the  crops.  In  me  factory  women  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  different  vegetables  for  caiming,  in  packing  cans, 
operating  labeling  machines,  etc  This  is  piecework  and  earning 
depend  upon  the  particular  skill  or  industry  of  the  individuS. 
Work  of  children  consists  of  weeding  and  other  light  tasks  of  similar 
nature.    No  young  children  are  employed  in  the  factory. 

0TAKDABD  OF  lilVING. 

Bovsmg, — ^The  houses  provided  by  the  company  are  frame  struc- 
tures, containing  from  four  to  six  large  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated ;  in  each  there  are  from  three  to  four  bunks  ^mich  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  two  grown  persons.  Each  house  is  provided 
with  cooking  stoves,  and  straw  for  bedding,  and  fuel  for  cooking 
is  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  houses  are  m  close  proximity  to  the 
factory,  and  built  facing  on  a  wide  street  or  plaza ;  each  is  elevated 
above  the  ground  by  posts  or  piles  at  the  comers,  thus  preventing 
dampness.  All  are  painted  a  dark  red,  are  provided  with  porches 
and  Kept  in  good  repair,  and  present  a  very  neat  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. The  company  has  installed  a  complete  sewerage  and  water 
system,  sinks  are  placed  in  each  house,  and  water  is  piped  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  door.  There  are  two  nre  stations,  with  enough  hose 
to  reach  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other.  Separate  closets 
ore  provided  for  men  and  women.  These  are  18  by  21  feet,  and 
have  concrete  floors  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily  cleaned  and 
washed;  lime  is  used  freely  each  day,  and  the  closd:s  thoroughly 
cleaned  each  week.  These  closets,  of  which  there  are  three  sets,  are 
75  fedi  from  the  nearest  dwelling. 

A  hospital  for  the  use  of  its  employees  has  been  erected  by  the 
company.  The  building  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  factory 
and  settlement  so  that  inmates  may  be  assured  perfect  quiet.  This 
building  has  four  large  rooms,  ceiled  and  painted ;  one  room  serves 
as  a  Idtchen,  and  the  other  three  are  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and 
nice  iron  hospital  beds.  There  is  a  toilet  in  the  building  with  run- 
ning water  and  provided  with  good  porcelain  fixtures.  In  case  of 
sickness  in  the  village  the  patient  is  at  once  removed  to  the  hospital 
and  medical  attention  is  furnished  by  the'  company  without  cost  to 
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the  onployees.  The  superintendent  says  thmt  despite  the  aids  for 
cleanliness  fumidied  the  Italians  tliey  are  little  used.  The  houses 
visited  were  unclean,  floors  and  tables  were  dirty,  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing suffered  f<M-  need  of  washing,  and  though  a  sink  was  on  the  back 
porch  of  each  house  the  inmates  used  it  only  occasionally.  The  aver- 
age South  Italian  woman  is  not  a  ^ood  housewife,  and  after  a  hard 
day's  work  in  the  fields  or  factory  is  not  disposed  to  give  much  care 
to  the  house.  Sunday  is  the  general  cleaning  day,  and  it  is  then  that 
such  washing  and  mending  as  is  necessary  is  done;  during  the  rest  of 
the  week  the  house  is  left  to  the  care  of  the  youngs  children. 

Food  and  clotking. — ^In  addition  to  being  poor  housewives  the 
Italian  wcHnen  are  very  inferior  cooks  from  an  American  sskandpoint. 
Little  attenti<Hi  is  given  to  breakfast  and  lunch,  tiie  evemng  meal 
being  the  most  important  one  of  the  day.  Breakfast  consists  of  the 
fooaremaining  from  supper,  lunch  is  of  bread  and  dieese  <»*  sausage, 
while  supper  is  the  only  meal  for  which  any  cooking  is  done.  Vege- 
tables, macaroni,  and  sometimes  meat  are  put  indiscriminately  into 
a  pot  and  boiled,  forming  a  thick  soup.  Ox  this  the  funilv  partakes, 
the  members  helping  themselves  frcxn  the  pot  in  whidi  the  mixture 
was  prepared.  Sometimes  bologna  sausage  is  heated  on  tiie  stove, 
and  this,  with  bread,  makes  up  the  evening  meal.  Though  the 
houses  are  unclean  ana  the  fare  of  a  poor  quanty  and  badly  cooked, 
the  Italians  seem  to  thrive  on  it,  and  there  is  very  little  sickness 
among  tiiem.  Clothing  worn  bv  Italians  is  of  poorer  quality  than 
that  of  Polish  and  American  laborers  in  the  same  CTade  of  employ- 
ment. The  older  w<Mnen  of  the  settlement,  especially,  have  failed  to 
adopt  American  customs  as  to  dress,  and  wear  coarse  ill-fitting  gar- 
ments, with  gaudy  colored  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  neads. 
Many  wear  no  shoes  when  working  in  the  fields. 

Thrift. — ^The  Italian  immigrants  are  very  thrifty  and  are  enabled 
to  save  very  considerable  sums  each  summer.  Lodging,  fuel,  and 
medical  attention  are  furnished  by  the  company,  and  the  only  neces- 
sary expenses  are  for  food.  Many  live  almost  entirely  upon  vege- 
tables, and  as  the  company  grants  these  articles  of  food  gratis  their 
expenses  amount  to  very  little.  Many  raise  chickens  or  ducks  and 
thus  cut  down  the  meat  bill  considerably.  About  the  only  extrava- 
gance noticeable  was  the  universal  practice  of  drinking  beer,  in  which 
all  the  settlers  indulge.  A  typical  South  Italian  familv,  consisting 
of  the  husband,  wife,  and  two  children  over  14  years  or  t«ge,  should 
earn  during  the  canning  season  about  $400;  livmg  expenses  should 
not  exceed  $125,  leaving  a  clear  profit  for  the  season  or  $275.  From 
October  1,  1907,  to  October  1^  1909,  $2,836.40  was  sent  through  the 
local  post-oflSce  to  Italv.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  larger 
Polish  settlement  in  Albion,  which  sent  only  $99.68  to  Europe  during 
the  same  period. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

Morals. — Moral  conditions  in  the  village  are  excellent;  oflScials 
of  the  company  declare  they  have  never  heard  of  any  petty  thievery, 
and  the  personal  moral  tone  of  both  men  and  women  seems  to  be 
high.  Though  a  great  deal  of  liquor  is  used  by  immigrants,  it  is 
not  known  that  any  indulge  in  intoxicants  to  excess,  and  there  is  no 
complaint  of  drunkenness. 
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Education. — Italians  state  that  they  send  their  children  to  school 
in  Buffalo  when  they  return  to  that  city  after  the  close  of  the  canning 
season.  As  they  are  employed  in  Albion  until  late  in  October  or 
November,  the  children  necessarily  lose  from  one  to  two  months' 
schooling  each  year. 

Citizenship. — Data  were  obtained  from  62  South  Italians,  who 
were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  number  were  16  who  were  fully  naturalized,  10  with 
first  papers,  and  27  aliens. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  South  Italian  immigrants  brought  from 
Buffalo  each  summer,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is 
that  the  smnmer  work  is  of  benefit  to  the  immi^ants.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  good  outdoor  work  in  the  fields  for  part  of  the 
summer  and  while  working  in  the  factory  are  quartered  in  a  well- 
ventilated  modern  building,  housing  and  sanitary  arrangements  be- 
ing excellent.  The  family  as  a  whole  can  find  ready  employment 
and  good  wages,  and  without  doubt  more  money  can  be  saved  in  the 
few  months  of  the  canning  season  than  during  the  balance  of  the 

J'^ear's  work  in  the  city.    The  only  noticeable  disadvantage  is  the 
OSS  of  a  month  or  two  of  the  children's  schooling  in  the  f  aU. 


Chapter  IV. 
ONEIDA,  ir.T.,  SOUTH  ITATJAWS,  GENERAL  FABU  LABOSEBS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Oneida  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Madison  County,  near 
the  center  of  the  State  of  New  York.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  it  had  a  population  of  6,364.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
factories,  among  them  being  the  plant  of  a  large  canning  com- 
pany. .  This  company  owns  several  large  farms  in  the  vicinity  and 
during  the  summer  employs  about  625  immigrant  farm  laborers. 
These  laborers  are  South  Italians  and  Syrians,  there  being  475 
Italians,  mcluding  men,  women,  and  children^^  and  150  Syrians, 
mostly  men.  All  of  this  labor  is  secured  from  Utica,  Syracuse,  and 
New  York  City. 

The  general  manager  of  the  company  has  the  following  to  say  in 
regard  to  foreign  labor : 

It  is  impossible  to  get  Americans  to  worlc  in  the  fields  piclcing  beans,  weeding, 
and  gathering  vegetables,  consequently  immigrant  labor  is  employed  for  this 
worlc.  The  immigrant  is  inefficient  with  machinery  and  horses,  and  Americans 
are  employed  for  plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  all  general  farm  work.  In  the 
factory  the  immigrant  has  never  proved  a  success,  and  here  Americans  only 
are  employed. 

All  foreign  labor  is  secured  through  padrones,  100  Italians  coming 
from  New  York  City  and  the  rest,  including  the  Syrians,  coming  in 
about  equal  numbers  from  Utica  and  Syracuse.  They  begin  to  arrive 
June  15  and  leave  October  1,  only  a  ^w  being  retained  until  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

THE  PADRONES. 

The  625  immigrants  employed  by  the  company  are  furnished  by 
6  padrones,  each  supplying  about  100  persons,  for  which  they  receive 
50  cents  per  head.  The  padrones  are  men  of  influence  with  their 
race  and  are  either  small  store  or  saloon  men  in  the  cities  where  they 
reside.  The  manager  says  the  same  padrones  have  furnished  his 
labor  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  ana  practically  the  same  families 
return  each  year.  The  padrones  are  told  early  in  the  spring  the 
number  of  immigrants  desired,  and  go  from  house  to  house  in  the  city 
telling  their  countrymen  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  work  in  the 
country.  In  a  short  time  the  desired  number  is  secured.  They  are 
told  to  report  at  the  railroad  station  on  a  certain  day,  where  the 
padrone  meets  them,  buys  their  tickets,  and  sees  that  they  are  safely 
aboard  the  train  bound  for  Oneida.  There  they  are  met  by  large 
farm  wagons  and  are  taken  to  their  future  quarters  on  the  farm  of 
the  canning  company.  Upon  arriving  at  the  farm  the  padrone  takes 
them  to  the  particular  building  set  aside  for  his  party,  assigns  rooms, 
seeing  that  lamilies  and  friends  are  quartered  together,  shows  them 
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where  to  secure  straw  for  their  beds,  turns  in  a  list  of  his  party  to 
the  pay  clerk,  arranges  his  store  or  saloon  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  next  morning  leads  his  gang  to  the  fields  to  begin  work. 

In  recompense  the  company  pays  the  padrone  50  cents  per  head  for 
labor  furnished,  $12.50  per  week  for  acting  as  row  boss,  and  also 
gives  him  the  right  to  run  a  store  or  saloon.  In  return  he  is  ex- 
pected to  settle  all  disputes  among  his  people,  see  that  they  are  or- 
derly and  well  behavea,  act  as  boss  in  the  field  and  as  interpreter  at 
any  time  he  may  be  needed,  and,  in  fact,  hold  himself  responsible  to 
the  company  for  his  whole  force. 

The  farm  manager  says  the  padrones  are  really  useless  as  bosses, 
as  they  must  be  told  what  to  do  by  the  mana^r^  in  turn  give  the  same 
orders  to  their  gang,  and  never  take  the  initiative;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  the  position  of  row  boss  in  order  to  hold  the  gang.  He 
jalso  says  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  stores  and  saloons  on 
the  farm  to  hold  the  immigrants,  ana  he  gives  his  padrones  the  right 
to  run  these  places,  the  company  seeing  that  the  immigrants  are 
treated  fairly,  and  that  the  bosses  do  not  charge  them  exorbitant 
prices.  The  manager  further  states  that  the  padrones  are  carefully 
watched  and  are  not  allowed  to  charge  immigrants  in  excess  of  the 
true  cost  of  railroad  fare,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  collect  fees  from 
immigrants  for  securing  them  positions.  The  padrone  is  very  proud 
of  his  position  of  authority,  ana  is  much  looked  up  to  by  all  members 
of  his  gang,  for  whom  he  is  always  willing  to  perform  any  service  as 
long  as  they  trade  at  his  store  or  saloon. 

THE  LABOR  SUPPLT, 

The  majority  of  the  immigrants  who  work  for  the  canning  com- 
pany have  been  coming  to  the  farm  each  summer  for  several  seasons, 
and  practically  the  same  families  are  represented  each  year.  Thej 
are  very  desirous  to  visit  the  farm  during  the  canning  season,  and  it 
is  stated  that  in  many  instances  they  have  given  up  positions  in  the 
city  which  paid  them  better  wages  than  those  of  farm  laborers  to 
accept  work  on  the  farm.  They  seem  to  regard  the  months  spent 
in  the  country  as  a  pleasant  outing;  as  one  Italian  expressed  it,  his 
people  are  better  satisfied  when  at  work  in  the  field  than  at  any  other 
time. 

Usually  whole  families  of  Italians  come  together,  but  sometimes 
the  mother  and  children  go  to  the  country  to  work  during  the  sum- 
mer, while  the  head  of  the  house  remains  at  work  in  the  city.  Many 
single  men  also  report  for  work,  but  the  company  prefers  families, 
as  they  are  more  likely  to  remain  for  the  whole  season. 

The  Syrians  employed  are  chiefly  single  men  and  very  few  women 
of  that  race  work  on  the  farm. 

THE  YEARLY  mNERART. 

The  work  done  by  immigrants  during  the  winter  months  is  varied; 
many  are  pick-and-shovel  men,  some  are  street  venders,  some  are 
employed  m  the  street-cleaning  department,  while  many  take  odd 
jobs,  "doing  first  one  thing  and  then  another."  A  great  many  of 
those  from  Syracuse  and  Utica  are  employed  in  the  factories  of 
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these  cities,  while  a  few  have  no  work  during  the  winter,  but  live 
on  what  they  have  earned  during  the  farming  season  until  work 
is  resumed  in  the  spring. 

In  summer  the  first  work  done  by  immigrants  is  the  hoeing  and 
weeding  of  crops,  the  wage  being  $1.50  for  men  and  $1.25  for  women. 
Children  doing  hand  weeding  receive  75  cents.  Later  on,  when  the 
crops  are  being  harvested,  they  are  paid  1  cent  a  pound  for  picking 
beans.  For  gathering*  other  vegetables  and  general  farm  work  men 
receive  $1.50  per  day  and  women  $1.26.  The  manager  says  that  in 
picking  beans,  pulling  beets,  and  all  other  piecework,  that  the  women 
are  better  than  the  men,  some  of  them  earnmff  from  $2  to  $3  per  day, 
and  that  the  average  family  of  four  or  five  members  will  have 
between  $350  and  $400  at  the  end  of  the  season.  One  family  of  six, 
consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  two  boys  of  18  and  19,  a  girl  of  15, 
and  a  boy  of  12,  earned  over  $900  during  the  past  season. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Food  and  clothing. — ^The  canning  company  allows  the  immigrants 
to  have  all  the  vegetables  they  neM,  free  of  diarge;  and  their  diet 
consists  entirely  oi  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  peas,  bread,  sausage, 
macaroni,  and  occasionally  a  little  fresh  meat.  Thus,  their  living 
expenses  on  the  farm  are  very  low.  It  is  stated  that  some  indi- 
viduals spend  as  little  as  50  cents  per  week  for  food. 

Clothing  worn  by  immi^ants  is  of  a  cheap  OTade,  and  during  the 
week  all  are  dressed  in  old  clothes  for  the  fields;  but  nearly  every 
one  has  a  Sunday  suit,  and  on  that  day  they  dress  up,  donning  their 
best  attire.  The  older  women  have  been  slow  in  adopting  American 
customs  as  to  dress.  They  wear  handkerchiefs  or  snawls  tied  over 
their  heads,  loose,  ill-fitting  dresses,  and  most  of  them  wear  no  shoes 
when  working  around  the  house  or  in  the  fields.  On  Sundays  or 
holidays  their  costumes  are  very  gaudy.  The  younger  women  dress 
very  much  as  do  American  working  girls  of  the  same  class,  though 
the  taste  for  flashy  colors  is  still  observed.  The.  smaller  children 
have  little  more  than  a  cotton  shift  to  cover  their  bodies. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  are  used  for  cleaning.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon most  of  the  women  do  the  week's  washing;  the  single  men  do 
their  laundry  work  on  Sunday  morning.  The  farm  manager  says 
that  seven  years  ago,  when  he  first  began  employing  immigrants,  he 
had  much  trouble  with  them  on  account  oi  uncleanliness,  but  he 
insisted  upon  their  keeping  their  persons  and  sleeping  rooms  clean, 
with  the  result  that  a  great  improvement  in  sanitary  condition  has 
been  effected.  He  further  says  that  Italians  are  much  more  careful 
regarding  cleanliness  than  are  the  Syrians. 

Hotmng. — ^The  houses  provided  by  this  company  are  excellent,  and 
immi^ants  are  undoubtedly  better  quartered  than  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  cities.  The  houses  are  built  in  and  near  a  grove  on  a 
slight  declivity,  which  drains  readily,  thus  avoiding  the  dancer  of 
standing  water.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  painted  a  dark  red,  and 
present  a  very  attractive  appearance.  They  are  usually  2  stories,  with 
narrow  halld  running  the  length  of  the  building,  the  sleeping  rooms 
opening  on  either  side.    There  are  16  rooms  in  each  house,  ea^  room 
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measuring  10  by  12  or  10  by  15  feet,  with  ceilings  9  feet  high.  Every 
room  has  a  large  window  which  ^ves  ample  ventilation,  and  a  strong 
door  which  can  be  locked,  insurmg  perfect  privacy.  Each  room  is 
provided  with  2  bunks,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  2  adults 
with  comfort.  These  bunks  are  Duilt  of  pine  lumber  and  are  about 
the  height  of  a  bed.  Boards  are  nailed  about  the  top  and  give  the 
bunk  the  appearance  of  a  large  shallow  box  on  legs.  This  box  is 
tilled  with  straw,  upon  which  the  occupant  places  his  bed  clothing, 
thus  making  a  very  comfortable  coucn.  After  a  room  has  been 
vacated  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  straw  is  taken  from  the  bunks 
and  burned,  and  the  manager  sees  that  it  is  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion before  it  is  reoccupied. 

The  kitchens  are  from  50  to  70  feet  from  the  dormitories,  and  are 
sheds  boarded  on  three  sides.  In  each  compartment  is  a  large  cooking 
stove,  and  tables  about  3  feet  wide  run  the  length  of  the  shed.  Upcm 
these  the  immigrants  may  prepare  their  food.  Fuel  for  cooking  is 
furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  company.  The  manager  says  he 
formerly  had  kitchens  in  the  houses,  but  found  it  much  better  to  have 
them  at  some  distance  from  the  sleeping  quarters,  as  in  this  way  aU 
smells  from  cooking  and  all  refuse  were  eliminated.  There  are  be- 
tween 12  and  15  cooking  stoves  and  ample  room,  so  there  is  no  over- 
crowding and  all  can  prepare  their  food  at  the  same  time. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  a  good  spring  some  distance  frcnn 
the  houses,  and  is  piped  to  three  of  the  dormitories,  none  of  the  immi- 
grants  having  to  carry  water  more  than  30  or  40  feet.  The  closets 
are  100  feet  from  the  houses  and  several  are  provided  for  each  dormi- 
tory, there  being  separate  accommodations  for  men  and  wixnen.  The 
company  sees  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  are  sprinkled  with  lime 
every  day  or  so. 

The  different  ^n^  are  segregated  in  sleeping  quarters,  the  Syrians 
occupying  dormitories  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  the  Italians  cmd  the 
other,  each  padrone  having  his  workers  in  a  house  by  themselves. 
Rooms  are  also  provided  for  the  stores  and  saloons  of  the  padrones. 

The  dormitories  are  never  overcrowded,  and  there  are  never  more 
than  four  occupants  in  one  room,  except  where  there  are  several 
small  children  whom  the  father  and  mother  desire  to  have  with  them. 
The  single  men  are  placed  in  ro<Mns  by  themselves  in  a  portion  of  the 
building  apart  from  that  occupied  by  families.  The  unmarried 
women  are  likewise  segregated.  Moral  ccmditions  among  the  immi- 
grants employed  by  the  canning  company  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

SOCIAL  GONDITIOMS. 

Morals. — ^It  is  stated  by  the  farm  managers  that  they  consider  im- 
migrants honest.  Often  articles  which  could  be  stolen  are  left  within 
reach  on  the  farm,  but  theft  has  never  been  known  and  no  complaints 
have  been  heard  in  the  neighborhood  on  this  score. 

The  general  manager  says  that  five  years  ago  he  had  some  trouble 
with  the  Italians  on  account  of  Black  Hand  threats;  several  times 
the  attempt  was  made  to  extort  money  from  some  of  the  best  farm 
laborers,  but  the  guilty  parties  were  weeded  out  and  since  that  time 
everything  has  been  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  company  insists  that 
all  immigrants  shall  oe  industrious  and  sober.     Quarrelsome  and  dis- 
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contented  individuals  are  discharged  at  once.  Although  there  are 
saloons  on  the  farm,  there  is  no  drunkenness.  Most  of  the  inmii* 
grants  drink  beer  only. 

The  officials  of  the  company  attribute  their  success  with  immigrants 
to  the  fact  that  the  company  always  treats  them  fairly,  gives  them 
good  and  comfortable  quarters,  and  employs  the  family  rather  than 
me  individual. 

Education. — It  is  stated  that  all  immigrant  children  attend  school 
in  the  cities  where  they  reside.  They  come  to  the  farm  after  the 
schools  have  closed  for  the  summer  and  lose  only  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  fall,  as  they  return  to  the  city  by  October  1. 

Health. — The  manager  says  the  general  health  of  immigrants  is 
good  and  he  has  never  known  of  their  introducing  any  disease  into 
the  conmiunity.  Immigrants,  themselves,  claim  that  the  work  on  the 
farm  is  very  beneficial  to  their  health  and  the  children  are  less  sickly 
while  they  are  in  the  country  than  when  they  reside  in  the  city  where 
they  are  crowded  into  tenement  houses  with  no  opportunity  for  play, 
ana  get  little  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  real  work  or  calling  of  immigrants  at 
Oneida  is  that  of  farm  laborer,  that  ttiey  prefer  this  work  to  every 
other  and  will  give  up  any  employment  they  may  have  for  the  chance 
to  work  on  the  farm  during  the  summer.  Some  do  no  other  work, 
making  enough  during  the  canning  season  to  keep  them  during  the 
year.  Nearly  all  when  questioned  on  the  subject  stated  they  would 
like  to  work  on  the  farm  throughout  the  year  if  they  could  find 
employment. 

Conditions  surrounding  immigrants  who  work  for  the  canning 
company  are  excellent ;  wages  are  good,  lodging  places  are  clean  and 
well  kept,  and  the  company  does  everything  possible  for  their  welfare. 
Since  there  are  stores  and  saloons  on  the  farm,  laborers  rarely  visit 
the  neighboring  town,  thus  adding  materially  to  their  saving.  It  is 
stated  that  the  immigrants  are  very  thrifty,  saving  every  cent  possible, 
and  all  have  a  comfortable  sum  in  cash  when  the  season  closes.  The 
farm  managers  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  opportunity  to  employ 
immigrant  labor  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  on  its 
present  large  scale.  All  immigrants  interviewed  expressed  themselves 
as  being  contented  and  declared  their  intention  of  returning  next 
season. 


CHAPTEat  V. 

HAHMONTON,  N.  J.,  AHD  VICINIIT,  SOXTTH  ITALIAH  BEBBT 

PICEEBS. 

Berry  growing  in  Hammonton  began  in  the  sixties,  when  straw- 
berries were  first  put  upon  the  market.  A  history  of  the  town  of 
Hammonton  by  Wilbur  and  Hand  states  that  in  1866  a  local  census, 
showing  2,031  acres  in  cultivation,  was  taken.  Of  this  tract,  304 
acres  were  in  strawberries,  212  in  blackberries,  and  40  acres  in  cran- 
berry bog.  A  great  strawberry  exhibition  was  held  in  1866,  which 
Solon  Robinson,  who  attended  with  a  delegation  from  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  New  York,  described  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 

THE  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

Numher  employed. — Prices  of  berries  were  high,  and  many  more 
acres  were  soon  grown.  To  obtain  pickers,  the  growers  levied  on  the 
Germans  residing  at  Egg  Harbor.  This  supply  of  labor  was  cut 
short  by  the  rise  of  the  berry  industry  at  Egg  Harbor  among  the 
Germans  themselves,  and  as  the  industry  increased  at  Hanmionton 
it  early  became  necessary  to  import  Italian  pickei's  from  Philadel- 

Ehia.  The  pickers  have  been  coming  ever  since  in  varying  num- 
Brs.  In  the  early  nineties  something  like  2,000  came  yearly  in  spe- 
cial trains.  Later  the  numbers  fell  off  somewhat,  and  in  recent  years 
Hammonton  has  sent  out  a  number  of  strawberry  pickers  to  Port 
Norris;  but  a  great  many  families  still  come  annually  for  the  rasp- 
Gerry  and  blackberry  harvest. 

At  the  present  time  (1909)  there  seems  to  be  no  farmer  who  uses 
more  than  70  pickers.  Some  growers  formerly  employing  250  pick- 
ers this  year  employ  not  more  than  60  or  70  hands.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral complaint  that  laborers  are  scarce,  exacting,  and  not  very  effi- 
cient this  season.  The  cause  of  the  scarcity  is  given  as  the  more 
numerous  opportunities  for  finding  employment  in  the  city.  The 
strawberry  season  is  short,  and  not  many  pickers  come  here  for  this 
crop.  The  great  strawberry  centers  are  Port  Norris  and  Newport, 
in  Cumberland  County ;  Hanmionton  and  Vineland  and  vicinities  are 
largely  interested  in  blackberries,  dewberries,  and  raspberries. 

A  canvass  made  of  more  than  60  farmers  employing  Italian  berry 
pickers  in  1909  showed  that  1,500  Italians  were  employed  during  the 
berry  season  in  Hammonton.  Winslow,  and  Waterford  townSiips. 
This  canvass  by  no  means  included  all  the  pickers  hired.  Numerous 
small  CTOwers,  chiefly  Italians,  employed  from  1  family  to  6,  8,  or 
10  pickers  to  supplement  the  labor  of  their  own  famil'os.    Prob- 
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ably  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  pickers  used  are  employed  by 
these  small  growers. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  approximately  2,500  to  3,000  pickers  and 
their  children — infants — came  from  the  cities  and  found  their  way 
to  Hammonton  and  Winslow  townships  during  the  berry  season. 
This  estimate  is  conservative;  many  large  CTOwers  hazarded  esti- 
mates varying  from  6,000  to  10,000  yearly.  These  numbers  are,  how- 
ever, wide  of  the  mark. 

Source. — ^These  pickers  nearly  all  come  from  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  In  Philadelphia,  between  South  Fifth  and  South  Fif- 
teenth streets  and  along  Christian,  Fitzwater,  and  Bainbridge  streets, 
there  are  solid  blocks  of  Italians,  and  nearly  every  picker  interviewed 
has  come  from  that  section.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  Italians 
reside  there. 

The  farmers  obtain  these  Italians  with  the  help  of  padrones.  At 
first  one  man,  Louis  Volker,  controlled  the  situation  and  procured 
the  pickers  in  suitable  numbers  at  a  stipulated  rate,  usually  50  cents 
each.  Later  two  or  three  other  "big''  padrones,  or  contractors, 
entered  the  business,  and  at  present  three  or  four  men  are  said  to 
furnish  the  larger  number  of  pickers  needed  in  the  State.  A  few 
years  ago  these  men  were  given  free  transportation  by  the  railroads, 
and  traveled  from  one  berry  center  to  another,  making  contracts 
with  the  growers.  These  perquisites  have  now  been  cut  on  and  a  host 
of  "  little  "  padrones  have  arisen.  These  men  agree  to  furnish  20  to  40 
pickers,  including  their  own  families,  to  boss  them  during  the  season, 
and  to  preserve  peace  and  order  while  the  gang  are  at  work  or  in 
camp,  for  a  stipulated  sum. 

Whether  furnishing  one  gang  or  many,  the  "  boss ''  early  in  the 
spring  visits  the  farmers  who  need  help  and  secures  tentative  con- 
tracts. Going  back  to  Philadelphia,  he  proceeds  from  house  to  house 
in  the  Italian  quarter,  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  rich  oppor- 
tunities, good  wages,  free  fuel,  rent,  and  bedding,  the  chance  for  the 
entire  family  to  work,  and  the  excellent  returns  from  a  season  of 
fresh  air  and  berries. 

Many  who  have  been  out  in  previous  seasons  when  picking  was 
good  confirm  these  stories,  and  soon  the  "  boss  "  has  a  long  fist  of 
new  and  former  pickers  pledged  to  go  with  him.  Whether  many 
accept  the  offered  bait  or  not  depends  on  the  opportunities  for  work 
at  good  wages  afforded  in  the  city.  Many  mills  and  factories  shut 
down  for  a  short  time,  the  children  are  out  of  school  during  July 
and  August,  and  a  large  number  of  families  seem  to  come  back  year 
after  year. 

The  work  in  the  country  appeals  to  men  with  families  of  young 
children ;  almost  any  youngster  can  pick  or  carry  boxes  and  trays  to 
the  berry  house.  One  sees  children  of  5  or  6  years  trudging  back  and 
forth  with  trays  or  gathering  a  few  berries.  In  a  gwd  vear  large 
families  have  been  known  to  earn  from  $4Q0  to  $600  for  a  niU  season. 

The  "  boss  "  charges  the  prospective  pickers  50  cents  or  $1  each  for 
finding  places  for  tnem,  buys  the  tickets  from  the  railroad  company 
(formerly  at  reduced  rates),  and  sells  them  to  the  picker,  frequently 
at  some  advance  on  the  regular  rate.  The  discount  on  tickets  to  the 
larger  padrones  was  10  per  cent,  and  the  excess  charged  was  formerly 
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50  per  cent.  Exploitation  is  less  common  and  less  easily  possible 
now  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  pickers  are  growing  more  intelligent 
and  shrewd  and  are  less  easily  deceived.* 

Just  before  the  season  opens  the  powers  write  to  inform  the  con- 
tractors of  the  exact  nuniber  of  pickers  needed,  and  are  ready  to 
meet  them  when  they  arrive  at  the  local  railroad  station. 

The  payment  to  the  contractor  varies  creatly,  not  only  from  season 
to  season,  but  with  different  growers.  Many  of  the  Italian  growers 
pay  very  little  per  head  or  pay  a  lump  sum — "  a  present "  to  the  con- 
tractor who  comes  as  a  row  boss  at  $1.50  per  day.  There  are  some 
lar^  Italian  growers  who  pay  nothing  whatever  for  securing  help. 
Only  three  of  the  American  growers  paid  less  than  50  cents  a  head, 
most  of  them  paid  $1,  and  some  $1.50  for  each  picker  furnished.  As 
a  rule,  the  pickers  demand  more  from  the  American  grower  in  the 
way  of  quarters  and  perquisites,  but  many  would  rather  obtein  work 
with  an  American  than  with  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 

A  lar^e  number  of  growers,  notably  Italian  growers,  have  friends 
in  the  city  who  aid  them  in  securing  pickers.  Perhaps  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  number  employed  by  Italians  come  in  this  way.  Then, 
there  are  a  few  who  return  to  the  same  place  year  after  year.  One 
old  Italian  grandmother  has  been  picking  on  the  same  farm  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Frequently  the  same  row  boss  furnishes  nearly 
the  same  gang  to  the  same  grower  year  by  year.  In  some  instences 
gangs  and  bosses  had  returned  for  "  seven  to  ten  years  "  in  succession. 
Sfore  often,  perhaps,  a  contractor  will  furnish  several  different  gangs 
in  the  same  neighborhood  for  many  years,  acting  as  row  boss  for 
some  one  gang  each  year. 

Another  growing  source  of  supply  that  does  not  concern  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  local  supply.  A  number  of  the  large  growers  close  to 
the  village  of  Hammonton  secure  all  the  pickers  they  need  in  the  vil- 
lage or  near  it.  This  class  of  help  is  increasing  yearly,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  such  laborers  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  grow- 
ers. More  than  this,  a  comparatively  large  and  increasing  band  of 
workers  go  out  from  Hammonton  to  Port  Norris,  N.  J.,  and  other 
points  for  the  strawberry  season.  This  denotes  the  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  strawberries  grown  here  and  pointe  to  an  increase  in  the 
available  supply  of  laborers. 

YEARLY  ITINERARY. 

Tlie  first  gathering  of  the  gangs  is  at  Port  Norris,  N.  J.,  and  a  few 
other  points  in  Cumberland  County,  where  strawberry  picking  be- 
gins about  the  15th  or  20th  of  May.  The  early  opening  of  the  season 
necessitetes  withdrawing  a  large  number  of  children  ooth  from  the 

Eublic  and  the  parochial  schools  to  go  with  their  parents  into  the 
erry  fields.    The  strawberry  season  lasts  about  four  weeks,  the  first 
and  the  last  pickings  being  rather  unprofitable  to  the  pickers. 

« It  is  affirmed  by  railroad  officials  and  confirmed  by  contractors  and  padrones 
that  there  is  now  no  "rake  off*'  on  tickets.  The  pickers  are  furnished  with 
season  tickets  at  tariff  rates  and  the  padrone  who  travels  with  a  gang  pays  his 
own  fara  In  some  instances,  however,  if  the  tales  of  pickers  are  true,  the  rate 
of  fare  charged  Is  exorbitant,  especiaUy  in  the  case  of  new  plckera  whom  the 
padrone  furnishes  with  tickets. 
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Having  finished  the  strawberries,  the  contractor  moves  his  gang 
northward  to  Hammonton  and  Winslow  townships  and  neighboring 
points  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  red  raspberry  and  early  blackberry 
crops.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  blackberry  pickers  interviewed 
came  directly  from  the  strawberry  patches  to  the  bladcberry  fields;  a 
few  returned  to  Philadelphia  aft€»*  the  strawberry  season,  and  a  num- 
ber of  additional  ^ngs  came  out  from  the  city  just  for  the  blackber- 
ries and  raspberries.  In  certain  sections,  for  example,  in  Winslow 
township  and  amon^  the  Jewish  farmers  in  Salem  and  Cumberland 
counties,  both  strawberries  and  blackberries  are  ffrown  and  the  pick- 
ers remain  for  two  months  or  more,  shifting  to  me  canning  factories 
after  the  berries  are  marketed.  The  contractor  exacts  additional 
dues  for  securing  new  jobs  for  the  gan^  and  for  providing  pickers 
for  the  blackberry  growers.  He  mmishes  tickets  and  looks  after 
baggage  for  the  usufJ  fee  both  ways. 

The  blackber^  season  is  practically  over  by  July  26,  or  at  latest 
by  August  1.  The  majority  of  the  pickers  go  back  to  the  city  at 
this  time,  but  20  per  cent  or  more  perhaps  find  employment  picking 
late  berries,  gathering  huckleberries  for  themselves — all  huckleberries 
belong  to  him  who  picks  them — or  obtain  work  in  the  tomato,  peppier, 
or  cucumber  fields  or  harvest  sweet  potatoes  until  the  cranberry  sea- 
son opens.  A  number  get  employment  in  the  canning  factories  of 
Cape  May,  Cumberland,  and  Salem  counties,  where  they  peel  pota- 
toes or  skin  tomatoes  for  canning. 

For  huckleberry  picking,  they  scatter  all  over  the  country  in 
Atlantic  and  Gloucester  counties  and  travel  about  like  gypsies.  The 
berries  are  crated,  delivered  to  some  farmer,  and  shipped  immediately, 
and  usually  bring  a  good  price.  Frequently  hucideberry  pickers 
make  $2.50  to  $3  a  day  when  berries  are  plentiful.  Many  of  these 
berries  are  sold  to  local  merchants  or  retailed  from  house  to  house. 
When  huckleberries  are  picked  for  others  the  price  of  picking  varies 
from  5  to  9  cents  a  quart,  depending  on  the  abundance  and  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  berries,  which  lar^ly  determine  the  market  price.  The 
farmer  simply  retains  a  commission  for  handling  the  fruit. 

The  last  move  of  the  pickers  is  to  the  cranberry  bogs  of  south 
Jersey.  There  are  not  many  large  bogs  near  Hammonton,  but  per- 
haps 100  pickers  are  employed.  One  very  large  grower  in  Cape  May 
County  employs  1,000  pickers  in  a  good  season.  The  cranberry 
season  ends  early  in  October  and  the  children  geit  back  into  school 
about  October  10.    The  same  contractor  follows  or  leads  the  gangs 


back  from  the  city  or  from  huckleberry  picking  into  the  cranberry 
bogs.  He  exacts  his  dues  again,  remains  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  then  returns  to  his  shop,  factory,  pool  room,  fruit  stand,  janitor 
work,  or  other  occupation  in  Philadelphia. 

Thus  there  is  an  itinerary  of  men,  women,  children,  and  household 
goods  covering  a  large  part  of  south  Jersey  and  spanning  a  period 
of  nearly  or  quite  five  months.  It  is  the  real  work  of  a  great  body 
of  laborers,  not  an  incident,  but  a  vocation. 

One  notices  that  there  are  few  single  young  men  in  the  fields,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  young  married  men  with  small  families,  who 
work  patiently  and  persistently.  Then  there  are  women  and  chil- 
dren in  swarms;  old,  young,  and  middle-aged  are  found  in  every 
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field.  In  file  city  most  of  them  live  in  narrow,  rented  rooms  under 
very  unsanitary  conditions,  often  more  than  one  family  in  a  single 
room.  Here  the  children  attend  school  and  the  adults  find  such 
work  as  thev  can  to  keep  soul  and  body  alive  from  October  until  May. 
Practically  all  these  pickers  who  are  heads  of  households  or  are 

f)ast  school  age,  have  some  occupation  included  under  unskilled 
abor.  A  host  of  ragpickers  are  represented,  many  street  sweepers, 
pick-and-shovel  men,  on  streets,  construction  work,  around  the  docte 
or  on  the  steam  railroad  construction  work ;  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
younger  men  and  some  women  work  in  glass  ana  cigar  factories, 
some  m  machine  shops  or  iron  foundries.  There  are  concrete  mixers, 
hod  carriers,  garbage  handlers,  push-cart  men,  fruit  dealers,  a  few 
workers  in  e\^tricaT  or  bicycle  repair  shops,  a  hotel  porter  or  two,  a 
keeper  of  a  pool  room,  a  barber,  shoemakers,  liverymen,  and  a  large 
number  who  report  that  they  "  do  anything  we  can  find  to  do ;  some 
day  streets,  some  day  railroad,  some  day  hod."  Sometimes  there  is 
a  family  of  considerable  intelligence.  The  husband  has "  been  a 
factory  or  shop  worker ;  the  shop  closed  down  or  the  man's  health  was 
poor,  and  he  went  into  the  country  to  bridge  the  gap.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  th^  are  typical  Italian  laborers  of  the  pick  and 
shovel  variety.  "  Kags  and  railroad  "  is  a  frequent  reply  to  "  What 
occupation? " 

Some  of  the  young  women  have  come  from  candy  shops,  artificial 
flower  making,  manufactories  making  shirts,  overalls,  or  women's 
garments,  or  even  sweat  shops.  Some  seem  to  work  in  Italian  stores, 
bakeries,  and  the  like.  Occasionally  there  are  department  store  girls 
who  step  from  the  train  in  patent  leather  slippers  and  openwork 
stockings,  and  bum  or  wilt  under  the  hot  sun.  A  few  can  not  endure 
the  heat  and  exposure  and  return  in  a  few  days  to  Philadelphia. 
Many  of  the  girls  work  in  box  factories,  and  all  the  women  or  one 

fang  of  50  were  employed  on  "  tailor  work,"  sweating  work  in  their 
omes.* 

A  fair  percentage  come  simoly  for  the  fresh  air  and  the  outing. 
To  them  the  berry  fields  stand  for  seashore  or  mountains,  and  the 
whole  excursion  is  for  recreation.  The  younger  people  sometimes  in- 
sist on  giving  that  impression  and  seem  to  feel  that  some  explanation 
or  apology  is  necessary.  The  major  part — the  family  groups — 
frankly  admit  that  picking  is  part  of  their  regular  work,  the  most 
profitaole  part,  and  while  they  rent  rooms  or  tenements  in  Philadel- 
phia they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  berry  fields  as  anywhere. 
Gangs  or  young  men  are  spoken  of.  Usually  they  come  from  some 
shop  or  factory  that  has  shut  down  for  a  time,  and  they  come  for  a 
few  weeks  only.  Farmers  are  loath  to  employ  such  gangs.  They  do 
not  work  steadily  or  rapidly ;  they  make  more  or  less  trouble  for  the 
employer,  and  it  is  veiy  seldom  indeed  that  they  remain  through  the 
season  at  one  place.  Haying  few  belongings  they  can  move  easily, 
and  as  soon  as  the  berrying  begins  to  fall  off  they  leave  for  easier 
work.    The  young  Italians  alone  are  very  unsatisfactory  piv^kers. 

^  Two-thirds  of  the  women  who  reported  outside  labor  said  they  did  "  tailor 
work  "  either  in  homes  or  in  sweat  shopa 
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THS  PADRONES. 

The  padrone,  contractor  or  boss,  is  a  person  of  importance.  There 
are  a  few  large  contractors  who  lurnisn  ^ngs^  ship  them,  and  pro- 
vide each  gang  with  a  "  row  boss  "  if  one  is  desired.  Years  ago,  and 
for  many  years,  one  or  two  men  controlled  the  whole  traffic  in  pickers 
and  made  money — grew  rich  on  the  commissions  and  the  overcharges 
for  tidcets.  There  are  now  four  or  five  of  these  "  big  men.''  They 
are  well  known.  They  do  not  go  to  the  fields  to  supervise  the  work, 
but  furnish  field  overseers.  The^  live  in  Philadelphia.  There  are 
some  local  contractors  who  provide  farmers  with  gangs  of  pickers, 
but  do  not  go  into  the  fields  themselves.  At  least  two  of  these  operate 
from  Hammonton. 

The  little  padrones,  as  they  are  called,  are  growing  in  numbers 
yearly.  They  came  first  as  pickers;  perhaps  some  of  them  were  given 
charge  of  field  gangs.  They  caught  the  idea  that  it  would  give  added 
profit  to  furnish  a  single  gan^  or  two,  boss  it  during  the  season,  and, 
reserving  the  right  toT)ring  their  own  families  to  pick,  draw  the  ad- 
ditional pay.  The  individual  padrone  is  quite  common.  Some  are 
responsible  and  furnish  all  the  laborers  they  agree  to  bring;  some  are 
utterlv  irresponsible.  A  number  of  these  induce  their  relatives  and 
frienas  to  come  with  them  and  thus  secure  a  gang  very  easily  and 
cheaply. 

Finally  there  is  the  "row  boss."  He  oversees  the  picking  gang 
when  at  work,  inspects  the  bushes  to  see  whether  clean  picking  has 
been  done,  preserves  peace,  as  far  as  possible,  among  the  members 
and  tries  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed. In  a  good  many  instances,  the  row  boss  is  a  real  advan- 
tage. He  knows  the  members  of  the  gang,  can  talk  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue,  exercises  more  authority  than  an  American  em- 
ployer can,  and  becomes  a  real  go-between  to  protect  the  interests 
of  his  proteges.  In  many  cases,  he  is  worth  nothing,  either  to 
attend  to  the  interests  oi  the  employer  or  to  protect  the  gang. 
He  has  no  authority  and  no  prestige,  nis  only  desire  is  to  earn  his 
$1.50  per  diem  and  carry  a  oig  stick  with  some  dignity.  Few  of 
the  Italian  growers  employ  these  overseers.  They  can  give  direc- 
tions in  their  own  tongue,  and,  going  along  from  row  to  row  are  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pickers  continually. 

The  American  is  handicapped  in  this  respect.  He  does  not  know 
the  language  and  frequently  can  not  get  gangs  unless  he  agrees  to 
pay  a  row  boss,  whose  family  is  among  the  picicers.  No  matter  how 
small  the  gang,  one  boss  is  required.  The  general  rule  for  large 
numbers  seems  to  be  one  row  boss  to  about  20  pickers — perhaps  5 
families — although  this  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to. 

This  year  (1909)  there  is  much  complaint  in  some  quarters  con- 
cerning the  scarcity  of  pickers.  A  great  many  contractors  have  fur- 
nished fewer  pickers  than  they  contracted  for.  One  man  who 
needed  45  got  35;  another  who  wanted  60  was  furnished  45.  Several 
men  who  contracted  for  20  had  to  be  satisfied  with  14  to  16.  Wlien 
a  padrone  comes  on  the  ground  with  a  short  force  it  is  frequently 
very  difficult  to  augment  it  by  hiring  additional  pickers.  In  one 
instance  after  the  farmer  had  brought  on  a  second  smaller  gang,  the 
first  comers  refused  to  go  out  until  late  in  the  day,  declaring  they 
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would  not  pick  at  all  if  he  persisted  in  employing  a  larger  force.  He 
dismissed  the  second  gang  and  because  the  berry  acreage  was  too 
great  for  the  remaining  crew,  they  allowed  the  berries  to  ripen  for 
several  days  in  order  that  they  might  pick  more  readily  and  rapidly. 
In  consequence  the  berries  were  soft  and  overripe  wnen  gathered, 
many  were  not  picked  at  all,  and  the  grower  estimates  a  loss  of  one- 
third  in  gross  receipts.  Many  instances  of  like  sort  might  be  cited. 
When  work  is  plentiful  in  the  city,  the  padrone  has  the  growers  at 
his  mercy — and  m  many  cases  he  is  merciless.  But  there  are  padrones 
and  padrones.  It  is  evident  that  each  one  pursues  his  personal  inter- 
est, exacts  a  fee  both  from  picker  and  grower,  as  a  rule,  every  time 
he  moves  to  a  new  farm,  gets  a  "  rake  on,"  large  or  small,  on  railway 
tickets  sold  the  pickers,  when  he  can,  and  diSiws  $1.50  per  diem  or 
fraction  of  a  day  for  every  day  he  steps  into  the  berry  patch.  Some- 
times a  real  help,  often  an  indifferent  necessity,  many  more  times  a 
necessary  nuisance,  the  row  boss  is  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  berry 
field. 

He  has  of  late  years  demanded  a  private  room  in  the  pickers'  house 
for  himself  and  family.  This  of  itself  sets  him  apart  from  and  above 
the  others,  but  usually  he  is  a  man  of  mark  even  in  Philadelphia's 
Italian  quarter.    One  of  these  "  little  "  padrones  or  row  bosses  was  a 

{)ool-room  proprietor,  another  kept  a  rooming  house,  a  third  was  a 
iveryman,  one  a  storekeeper;  a  proprietor  of  a  boot-black  stand  and 
some  construction  men  are  instances  in  point. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Housing, — One  who  has  seen  a  train  load  of  incoming  foreigners 
unloaded  at  some  small  water-tank  station  in  the  Northwest,  with 
children,  food,  bags,  bedding,  and  belongings  dumped  in  a  promis- 
cuous heap  at  their  feet,  is  somewhat  reminded  of  tne  scene  when  he 
sees  unloaded  a  car  of  30  berry  pickers  from  Philadelphia.  Great 
bales  of  ticks  and  bedding;  old  trunks,  boxes,  and  barrels  of  clothing; 
bags  of  stale  bread,  macaroni,  and  peas ;  clanging  bundles  of  cooking 
utensils;  occasionally  a  stove;  very  often  a  few  baby  carriages,  a 
huddle  of  children  and  confused  parents,  await  the  great  hay  wagons 
that  drive  up  and  carry  them  on  by  the  wagon  load — luggage,  baby 
carriages,  and  all — ^to  their  four- weeks'  quarters  on  the  berry  farm. 

Some  years  ago  the  houses,  or  quarters,  to  shelter  the  pickers  were 
of  the  rudest  and  cheapest  character ;  in  fact,  at  first  no  houses  were 
built  for  their  especial  habitation.  They  were  crowded  into  barns 
or  outsheds,  where  they  hung  their  garments  and  bags  of  food, 
spread  a  layer  of  straw  on  the  floor  and  when  night  came  piled  in 
together  promiscuously  and  slept  in  a  solid  row  along  the  wall. 

Now  the  pickers  are  demanding  better  sleeping  accommodations. 
The  houses  constructed  for  them  are  very  cheaply  built,  without 
lathing,  plastering,  or  ceiling  of  any  sort,  of  two  stories  and  four 
compartments  usually.  Sometimes  tne  women  sleep  on  one  floor  and 
the  men  on  the  other,  but  usually  the  families  that  are  intimately 
acquainted  get  still  more  intimately  acquainted  by  occupying  the 
same  compartment. 

The  grower  furnishes  straw  for  bedding,  which  they  fill  into  ticks 
or  bags  and  pile  into  wooden  bunks,  rouglily  constructed  of  slabs  or 
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undressed  boards.  In  some  instances  these  are  6  feet  lon^  by  6  feet 
wide,  and  will  hold  a  small  family.  Bedding,  floors,  bunks,  and 
yard  are,  according  to  observers,  invariably  mthy  and  disoraerly. 
Articles  of  clothings  strings  of  peppers,  trunks,  bags  of  food,  bundles 
of  herbs,  and  cooking  utensils  aVe  hung  overhead  or  piled  in  and 
under  the  bunks.  A  few  old  quilts  or  blankets  are  the  only  bed 
covers,  but  as  the  pickers  seldom  undress  entirely  at  night,  and  large 
numbers  are  often  crowded  into  close  quarters,  the  need  of  covering 
is  not  felt 

Many  of  the  houses  are  single-roomed,  with  no  bunks  of  any  kind 
provided.  A  room  14  by  20,  perhaps,  is  allotted  to  a  gang.  Berry 
crates  are  carried  in  and  depositee!  along  each  side  of  the  room, 
leaving  a  very  narrow  aisle  down  the  center.  Upon  these  boxes 
rough  boards  are  laid  and  these  in  turn  covered  with  straw-filled 
bags,  ticks,  and  bed  clothing.  A  semi-privacy  is  sometimes  secured 
by  hanging  up  shawls  or  blankets,  dividing  the  room  into  apart- 
ments, but  often  there  is  no  attempt  to  segregate  even  whole  families. 
Ventilation  is  partially  secured  by  means  of  the  chinks  and  crevices 
between  the  weatherboards  or  under  the  roofing.  There  are  always 
a  numb^  of  windows. 

A  broken  pump  near  at  hand  furnishes  the  water  suppljr;  some- 
times a  brook  or  spring.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  of  the  pick«^  is 
the  distance  that  water  must  be  carried.  The  farmer  furnishes  wood, 
frequently  fallen  trees  or  brush,  and  sometimes  an  old  stove.  The 
stove  is  set  up  out  of  doors,  all  cooking  being  done  in  the  open.  Many 
pickers  seem  to  prefer  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  or  a  few  bricks  or 
stones,  covered  with  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  on  which  to  cook.  Probably 
more  than  half  of  the  gangs  have  no  stoves. 

Some  pickers  are  now  asking  that  kerosene  oil  and  lanterns  be  fur- 
nished tnat  they  may  see  to  retire.  Year  by  year  new  demands  are 
made,  looking  to  better  living  conditions,  but  there  is  still  promiscu- 
ous housing,  still  crowded  quarters,  still  no  semblance  of  privacy, 
still  filth,  and  still  conditions  that  tend  to  disease  and  immorality. 

Very  many  of  the  fanners  do  not  provide  specially  constructed 
houses.  The  pickers  occupy  the  lofts  of  barns,  bam  floors,  old  wood- 
sheds, single-story  outhouses,  or  old  dwelling  houses,  now  practically 
abandoned.  The  farmers  complain  of  the  filth  and  justify  their 
carelessness  and  failure  to  build  oetter  and  more  commodious  quarters 
by  pointing  out  that  the  city  habitations  of  the  pickers  are  more 
crowded  and  less  convenient,  that  such  people  would  not  appreciate 
nor  take  care  of  better  accommodations.  This  explains  the  attitude 
if  it  does  not  justify  the  unsatisfactory  provisions  made  for  health 
and  comfort.  Twenty  pickers  were  in  one  case  crowded  into  four 
bunks  in  a  room  less  than  12  by  14  feet,  one  floor  only.  Often  a  very 
narrow  aisle  between  the  two-tiered  rows  of  bunks  is  the  only  imoc- 
cupied  space.  Another  pickers'  building,  about  14  by  32,  two  stories, 
was  occupied  by  35  pickers  and  "  could  accommodate  75."  One 
woman  told  of  a  buildmg  14  by  36  feet,  two  stories,  which  sheltered 
130  people.  One  of  the  wealthiest  growers  had  40  pickers  and  10 
chiloren  housed  in  a  two-story,  16  by  20,  four-roomed  house.  "  This 
year  I  built  a  '  lean-to,'  or  addition,  12  by  20  feet,  but  the  old  build- 
mg holds  50  easy,"  was  his  comment.    Another  grower  quartered  86 
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in  an  old  schoolhouse,  about  20  by  24  feet  The  bunks  were  empty 
berry  crates  and  the  only  partitions  were  ragged  blankets.  In  this 
gang  were  a  number  of  girls  from  14  to  20  years  of  age  and  some 
grown-up  boya 

That  better  housing  conditions  may  be  maintained  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Maurice  Fels,  of  the  Allivine  farm,  at  Norma,  N.  J., 
keeps  about  100  Italians  throughout  the  canning  season  in  perfectly 
sanitary,  hygienic  cottages  on  his  farm.  At  first  he  has  to  enforce 
his  rules  in  regard  to  scrubbing,  washing,  etc.,  but  very  soon  cleanly 
practices  are  learned  and  the  value  of  private  sleeping  apartments, 
and  homelike  conveniences  appreciated*  These  also  are  Philadelphia 
itinerant  Italians. 

Most  of  the  closets  on  Italian  farms  are  very  insanitary  and  de- 
velop a  horrible  stench.    Frequently  they  are  very  close  to  the  house. 

Food  (md  clothing. — ^The  food  of  the  pickers  is  very  simple,  but 
growers  who  have  observed  gaujp  for  thirty  years  testi^  that  among 
nie  Sicilians  a  rising  standard  lor  food  is  discernible.  Formerly  dry 
bread  and  cheese  with  a  few  berries  or  onions  comprised  the  morning 
and  the  noon  meals.  Often  the  drv  bread  was  cut  into  chunks  in  the 
morning  and  soaked  in  water  until  noon.  Frequently  it  became  very 
hard  and  very  moldy.  The  evening  meal  was  macaroni  boiled  with 
onions,  peppers,  tomatoes,  or  other  nerbs.  Potatoes  were  frequentljr 
added.  Now  these  pickers  are  buying  milk  and  eggs  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  local  provision  merchants  are  frequently  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  eggs  and  the  farmers  can  scarcely  furnish  enough  milk.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  used  to  some  extent,  better  bread  is  supplied  from  local 
Italian  bake  ovens,  and  sometimes  meat  is  found  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
Soup  and  polenta  are  frequently  noted.  * 

The  Calabrians  are  less  fastidious,  and  subsist  on  bread,  cheese,  and 
macaroni^  all  of  which  can  be  eaten  comfortably  without  the  use  of 
forks,  knives,  or  spoons.  An  upturned  box,  a  board  nailed  on  up- 
rights, or  the  diner's  lap,  serves  as  a  table ;  boxes  or  stationary  benches 
made  of  rough  boards  do  to  sit  on,  and  a  tin  plate  holds  the  food. 
When  the  bread  is  good  the  food  is  wholesome  and,  eked  out  with  ber- 
ries, onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables,  is  satisfying,  nour- 
ishing, and  very  cheap.  One  grower  who  had  taken  figures  declared 
that  many  individual  adults  lived  on  18  cents  a  week,  almost  the  en- 
tire outlay  being  for  bread  and  macaroni.  There  is  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  many  gangs  live  as  cheaply  as  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  as  noted,  here  and  there,  among  Sicilians  especially, 
there  is  a  rising  food  standard. 

Nearly  all  the  women,  all  of  the  children  (unless  the  briars  are 
very  bad) ,  and  many  of  Uie  men  go  without  shoes.  The  women  wear 
some  sort  of  cloth  handkerchief  or  sunbonnet  on  their  heads,  the  lit- 
tle children  go  naked  or  wear  sometimes  one  disreputable  gjarment. 
Saturday  seems  to  be  wash  day,  and  the  numerous  and  varicolored 
garments  laid  out  on  the  grass  or  hung  on  bushes  attest  the  attempts 
at  cleanliness. 

On  holidays  everyone  is  better  dressed,  for  nearly  all  have  extra 
garments,  but  in  the  berry  fields  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  per- 
son clean  or  the  clothing  neat  and  tidy.  It  is  to  be  notea  that  the 
clothing  of  the  young  women  and  boys  is  often  well  cut  and  of  fairly 
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good  quality,  having  a  distinctly  citified  appearance  even  in  its  un- 
tidiness. 

Growers  remark  that  the  clothing  and  the  head  dressing  is  mudi 
more  after  the  American  fashion  than  that  of  the  pickers  who  came 
several  years  ago.  Nearly  all  of  the  young  people  and  children  over 
10,  native-bom,  can  understand  English  and  speak  it  fairly  welL 
The  older  members  and  many  of  the  bosses  can  speak  very  little 
English,  the  women  being  particularly  deficient 

WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOB. 

Nearly  all  of  the  work  done  by  these  people  is  on  a  piece  basis. 
Strawberries,  dewberries,  and  blackberries  are  picked  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  1^  cents  a  quart.  Raspberries  are  picked  for  1  cent  or  1 J 
cents  a  pmt  box.  Four  to  9  cents  is  paid  per  quart  for  picking 
huckleberries.  For  cranberri^  the  hand  pickers  received  40  to  50 
cents  a  bushel ;  the  more  skilled  men  who  use  a  scoop  are  paid  $1.50 
a  day.    A  scooper  needs  more  intelligence  than  a  hand  picKer. 

The  earnings  vary  greatly.  "  Some  days  $3,  some  $1.50,  and  some 
60  cents ;  some  days  not  25  cents  "  is,  I  am  confident,  a  very  truthful 
statement  more  than  seven  times  repeated  by  pickers.  This  variation 
is  due  entirely  to  the  condition  or  the  berries  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  But,  furthermore,  the  pickers  rank  differently  in  celerity, 
faithfulness,  skill,  and  patient  perseverance.  The  length  of  day 
varies ;  one  Italian  with  a  large  gan^  gets  his  pickers  out  at  4.30  a.  m. 
and  keeps  them  working  until  after  5  p.  m.  The  closing  hour 
depends  on  the  time  the  berries  must  be  delivered  at  the  station. 
Seventy  to  80  quarts  of  blackberries  daily  per  picker  is  a  very  good 
showing.    Very  few  run  as  high  an  average. 

For  the  three  weeks  of  berry  picking  $15  a  head  for  a  family  is 
a  fair  accounting.  Children  of  10  and  12  years  can  frequently  earn  70 
cents  a  day.  The  familv  unit  is  the  most  profitable  working  organiza- 
tion. All  who  can  pick  do  so ;  the  little  children^  too  small  to  pick, 
run  back  and  forth  bringing  empty  boxes  to  the  pickers  and  carrying 
the  filled  trays  to  the  berry  shed.  In  this  way  the  young  children 
earn  as  much,  often,  when  the  berry  house  is  distant,  as  many  of  the 
older  ones. 

For  the  whole  season  the  family  earnings  run  from  $150  to  $450. 
One  young  man  earned  $40  in  three  weeks  picking  strawberries; 
others  strive  for  $30  a  month.  But  young  men  can  not  profitably 
leave  a  living  wage  for  berry  earnings.  It  is  the  family  that  makes 
money.  Utilizing  the  whole  force,  from  grandmother  to  the  7  or  8 
year  old  child,  cheapening  the  cost  of  living  very  much,  and.  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  reducing  the  doctor's  bill,  very  much  of  the  family 
earnings  is  clear  gain,  which  goes  to  fill  in  the  chasm  between  earn- 
ings and  cost  of  living  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Of  course 
there  are  a  good  many  who  do  not  remain  through  the  season. 
Those  who  do,  find  employment  between  seasons  or  rest  leisurely, 
living  on  the  spontaneous  liounty  of  the  land.  A  number  of  women, 
either  widows  or  with  husbands  working  in  Philadelphia,  bring  their 
families  to  pick.  One  widow  earned  $112  last  season,  aided  by  one 
child.     One  girl  picked  10  crates  of  strawberries  in  one  day,  early  in 
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the  season,  a  feat  scarcely  credible.  Some  individuals  make  $25  to 
$40  during  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  season.  On  the  whole,  $250 
for  a  family  of  four  or  five  may  be  set  down  as  a  conservative  average 
for  the  season.  Some  of  course  make  much  more,  and  padrones  tell 
of  families  who  earn  $600  a  year. 

A  few  more  actual  individual  accounts  of  earnings  for  this  year 
(a  very  "  short  "  year)  and  last  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  large  boy,  17  years  old,  earned  $11  in  twenty-three  days  this 
season  by  picking  strawberries  and  raspberries.  One  family  of  6 
earned  $150  in  six  weeks.  Another  family  of  4  earned  $95.  One 
grower  paid  out  $200  this  year  to  16  pickers  for  blackberry  picking 
four  weeks,  one  family  of  3  earning  $23.50.  A  second  farmer,  for  a 
season  of  three  and  a  half  weeks,  paid  14  pickers  $220.  A  Calabrian 
family  of  4  earned  $70  picking  strawberries.  A  family  of  3  women 
earned  $70  in  six  weeks  on  strawberries.  A  father,  mother,  and  3 
young  children  received  $125  for  four  weeks'  work.  A  widow  and  a 
small  daughter,  10  or  12  years  old,  earned  $44  in  less  than  four  weeks, 
strawberry  picking.  Three  or  four  families  of  4  on  one  farm  have 
been  earning  $85  to  $100  a  year  for  several  years  in  about  four  weeks. 
These  last  are  exceptionally  good  pickers.  Three  women  picked 
strawberries  for  seventeen  days  and  earned  $64. 

The  pickers  vary  gjreatly  in  facility  and  efficient.  Many  Ameri- 
cans say  they  can  pick  longer  and  faster  than  Italians;  but  few 
are  doing  any  picking  whatever.  It  is  light  work,  excepting  the 
cranberries,  but  very  latiguing  in  warm  weather  when  the  ground  is 
dusty  and  the  berries  low  on  the  bushes.  The  girls  complain  of  pains 
in  their  backs  and  dislike  strawberries  because  they  grow  near  the 
ground.  Raspberries  are  soft  and  small  and  the  work  of  picking  is 
tedious.  Dewberries,  trained  to  stakes,  are  the  most  easily  gathered 
berries,  and  when  the  bushes  are  well  filled  the  pickers  work  with 
great  energy,  frequently  earning  exceptionally  good  wages. 

The  climate  is  mild,  the  ground  generally  dry,  the  environs  free 
from  malaria.  Cranberry  bogs  may  be  exceptions,  but  these  need  not 
be  wet.  There  is  no  question  concerning  the  healthf ulness  of  the  out- 
of-door  life  or  its  rejuvenating  effects  on  the  youth  and  the  adult 
pickers.  One  must  make  an  exception  of  the  infants,  however.  Left 
to  themselves,  or  to  the  care  of  a  child  sister,  or  trundled  in  baby  car- 
riages at  the  end  of  the  berry  row,  little  infants,  some  not  2  months 
old,  may  be  seen  fighting  the  swarming  flies  and  sweltering  In  the  hot 
sun.  The  flies,  the  exposure,  and  the  neglect  can  not  be  good  for  the 
little  ones,  but  there  is  very  little  illness  of  any  kind  and  but  one 
death  was  mentioned — ^that  of  an  old  man  who  had  come  down  from 
Philadelphia  very  ill.  Coughs  and  colds  seem  not  to  trouble  anyone 
and  all  classes  lie  stretched  on  the  ground  with  no  ill  results  apparent 
The  children  look  fat  and  vigorous,  with  excellent  appetites  and  good 
lungs. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  problem  of  the  children  in  this  little  army  of  pickers  is  one 
that  interests  all  parties  concerned.  The  boys  and  girls  under  10 
vears  old  when  not  at  work  are  rated  a  nuisance  by  nearly  all  growers, 
^hey  break  up  berry  boxes,  trample  down  berry  bushes  and  sweet- 
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Eotato  vines,  and  overrun  the  garden  and  orchard  like  ordinary 
ealthy,  lively  boys  and  girls  of  that  age  everywhere.  In  the  cran- 
berry bogs  they  are  especially  exasperating,  breaking  down  bushes 
and  trampling  over  the  unpicked  berries*  Some  growers  refuse  to 
hire  families  with  children  under  10  years,  but  pickers  without  chil- 
dren are  hard  to  procure  at  the  current  rate  of  wages. 

To  society,  this  body  of  children,  leaving  school  a  month  before  the 
year  closes  and  coming  back  after  school  opens,  presents  a  prob- 
lematical aspect.  Certainly  much  intellectual  ground  is  lost,  and 
whether  the  country  air,  the  free  life,  the  good  food,  and  the  summer 
outing  add  more  physically  than  they  retard  intellectually  and  per- 
haps morally,  is  a  question.  Just  how  far  it  breaks  up  the  machine 
routine  of  the  school  and  demoralizes  the  nicely  worked  out  correla- 
tion of  courses  and  grades  was  not  investigated.  To  the  parent 
this  family  migration  is  a  real  economic  necessity.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  berry  picking  itinerary  is  even  more  a  part  of  his 
vocation  than  his  odd  jobs  as  a  day  laborer  in  the  city.  To  make  the 
migration  profitable  the  family  must  go  with  him,  sometimes  without 
him ;  but  the  family  party  makes  the  excursion  worth  while. 

That  better  quarters  snould  and  could  be  provided  goes  without 
saying.  Better  housing  will  come  under  tiie  pressure  of  economic 
necessity,  just  as  it  is  coming  <m  the  big  cotton  plantations  in  the 
South,  where  the  share  hands  refuse  to  be  ^elterea  in  uninhabitable 
cabins.  No  self-respecting  American  workman  would  live  in  some 
of  the  quarters,  especially  if  herded  together  with  20  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately. 

The  morality,  health,  and  general  well-being  of  these  workers  seem 
not  to  appeal  at  all  to  tibe  grower.  Although  ne  may  speak  with  dis- 
gust of  their  filth  and  low  standards,  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition  or  study  their  well-being.  Every  added  comfort 
or  decency  is  to  him  only  an  added  expense.  "  Every  year  they  ask 
for  more  improvements,  they'll  want  oeds  next,*'  said  one  wealthy 
grower  who  refused  to  furnish  mosquito  netting  for  their  windows. 
Labor  to  many  of  these  men  is  merely  a  commodity.  The  human  ele- 
ment rarely  enters.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  great  change  will  come 
except  as  the  workers  themselves  demand  it.  A  pickers'  union  would 
accomplish  much,  but  the  provincial  jealousies  must  first  be  overcome. 
Some  of  the  charity  associations  have  looked  into  the  matter  with  no 
direct  results. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  gang 
of  more  or  less  unreasonable  pickers  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
grower.  "They  own  the  place  while  they  are  here,  nothing  is  safe 
or  sacred  that  they  can  make  use  of;  swings,  hammocks^  porches, 
lawns  and  lawn  seats,  croquet  grounds — everything  is  theirs  to  use 
while  here."  Everyone  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  pickers  have 
gone,  and  begins  once  more  to  put  the  place  in  order. 

The  farmers,  in  general,  speak  well  of  the  honesty  of  tiie  pickers. 
Small  articles  that  can  be  made  of  any  use  are  likely  to  be  picked  up. 
White  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  dug  up  if  near  at  hand. 
But  there  is  little  locking  of  doors  or  barring  windows.  The  pickers 
do  not  break  in  to  steaL 
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Otherwise  they  are  usuaUy  quiet  and  orderly.  A  mme  of  cards 
sometimes  starts  a  quarrel,  or  a  husband  takes  in  hand  the  disciplining 
of  his  family.  There  is  little  drinkinjg  or  carousing.**  Sometimes 
there  is  singing,  rude  dancing,  and  music  in  the  evening,  but  nothing 
disorderly. 

The  most  of  the  pickers  are  South  Italians ;  more  than  half  of 
those  investigated  are  Sicilians,  but  there  are  a  fi;ood  many  from 
Calabria,  Basilicata,  and  some  from  Naples.  Both  the  Calabrians 
and  tiie  Neapolitans  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Sicilians,  and  some- 
times quarrels  are  started  between  them.  The  Calabrians  are,  per- 
haps, me  least  Americanized,  the  least  efficient,  and  the  most  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  In  many  of  the  gangs  the  natives  of  several 
provinces  work  together  in  nominal  harmony. 

«Only  one  complaint  of  drinking,  and  that  of  a  gang  of  rather  weU-to-do 
SicUians,  was  made  to  the  agent 
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Chapter  VL 
OBLEAHS  OOITNTT,  N.  Y.,  POLISH  FABH  lABOBEBS. 

INTRODTJCmON. 

The  Polish  settlement  of  Orleans  County  consists  of  295  families, 
numbering  1,681  persons.  The  settlement  is  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  at  Albion  and  one  at  Medina,  N.  Y.,  9  miles  apart.  In  Albion 
and  its  vicinity  there  are  176  families,  consisting  of  966  souls,  and 
in  Medina  there  are  120  families,  numberinff  716  people.  These  two 
settlements  are  practicalljr  one,  as  the  settlers  came  in  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  localities  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tions, have  made  the  same  progp:'ess,  all  bdong  to  the  same  church, 
and  attend  schools  entirely  similar.  A  Polish  priest  has  charge  or 
the  church  in  each  town.  As  conditions  in  Albion  and  Medina  are 
entirely  alike,  what  will  apply  to  the  one  will  apply  to  the  other, 
and  the  settlement  as  a  whole  will  be  considered.  A  closer  study  ox 
conditions  has  been  made,  however,  in  Albion,  as  this  settlement  was 
first  founded,  and  here  reside  the  priest  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
district 

THE  LABOR  SUFPLT. 

The  first  Polish  immigrants  came  to  Albion  in  the  spring  of  1877 
to  work  in  the  sandstone  quarries,  the  party  referred  to  consisting 
of  five  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  stone  work  in  other  parts  of 
New  York.  Finding  work  steady  and  wages  good  these  men  induced 
fellow-countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  State  to  join  them,  and  in 
1878  between  15  and  20  Polish  immigrants  were  at  work  in  the  differ- 
ent quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Albion.  These  men  brought  their  wives 
and  families  with  them,  and  during  the  next  five  years  others  sent 
to  Europe  for  their  wives.  After  1879  most  of  the  mimigtants  came 
direct  from  Poland  and  all  engaged  in  work  around  the  quarries. 
An  early  immigrant  who  came  to  Albion  in  1878,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  colony,  states  that  the  settlement 
grew  steadily  from  its  inception  in  1877 ;  that  each  year  immigrants 
moved  to  other  localities,  but  that  some  remained  and  became  per- 
manent settlers.  Few  had  saved  any  money  before  coming  to  Albion 
and  Medina,  and  all  property  now  owned  by  immigrants  has  been 

Purchased  with  money  earned  and  saved  while  in  the  locality  under 
iscussion. 

In  the  early  eighties  immigrants  began  purchasing  property,  and 
every  man  in  the  colony  was  saving  money  with  the  intention  of 
buying  a  home  (all  homes  purchased  were  m  the  same  part  of  the 
town),  and  at  the  present  tmie  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
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eastern  part  of  Albion  is  Polish.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  prop- 
erty is  owned,  and  there  are  very  few  renters.  Besides  buying  prop- 
erty and  erecting  dwellings  and  "  store  "  buildings,  the  settlers  have 
built  a  large  brick  church,  a  fine  sdiool  building,  and  a  home  for  the 
priest. 

From  1880  until  about  1895  the  Polish  settlements  at  Albion  and 
Medina  grew  rapidly,  as  there  was  a  demand  for  labor  in  the  quar- 
ries and  many  had  begun  to  seek  employment  on  farms.  Since  1895 
fewer  are  coming  each  year,  and  at  the  present  time  immi^;ration 
has  almost  ceased,  only  a  few  families  having  come  in  durmg  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  The  reasons  given  by  immigrants  for  leav- 
mg  their  native  land  are  numerous,  some  who  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  long  period  of  years  claiming  that  they  came  because  they 
were  not  treated  fairly  in  Germany,  while  otiiers  have  come  to  escajpe 
service  in  the  army,  some  to  join  friends  or  relatives,  but  by  far 
the  greater  majority  say  that  they  have  come  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  earn  more.    All  colonists  are  natives  of  western  Germany. 

THE  INDUSTRY. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  all  Polish  inmiigrants  were  first  drawn 
to  Orleans  County  by  the  chance  to  work  in  the  sandstone  quarries, 
and  they  followed  this  occupation  solely  for  several  years.  Until  about 
1890  only  a  few  worked  on  farms;  since  that  time  more  and  more 
have  begun  to  hire  out  as  farm  laborers,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  the  men  in  the  colony  are  larm  hands;  the  second  gen- 
eration especially  has  taken  to  farm  work  and  very  few  of  the 
younger  men  are  now  seeking  regular  employment  in  the  quarries, 
though  many  of  the  older  men  in  the  colony  still  work  steadily  at 
quarrying  stone.  Others  secure  stone  work  only  when  it  is  dimcult 
to  find  employment  on  the  farms.  During  the  summer  many  of  the 
women  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory  of  the  canning  company, 
where  some  of  the  older  children  are  also  employed.  In  Albion 
between  30  and  40  Polish  girls  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  are 
employed  as  domestic  servants,  either  in  private  families  or  in  hotels. 
During  the  winter  months  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls  find 
work  m  establishments  where  beans  are  being  cleaned,  sorted,  and 
prepared  for  market,  and  in  apple-dryinc  houses.  A  few  of  the 
women  work  in  the  orchards  durmg  the  fall,  gathering  apples  from 
the  ground. 

A  number  of  immigrants  are  employed  by  farmers  the  year  round : 
they  work  by  the  month  and  receive  from  $15  to  $20,  with  board  ana 
lodging.  General  farm  work  begins  early  in  the  spring  ^hen  land 
is  being  prepared  for  crops  and  continues  until  about  December  1, 
thus  givmjg  immigrants  not  employed  for  the  entire  year  about 
eight  or  nme  months  of  farm  work.     Quarrymen  can  also  find  em- 

Sloyment  for  eight  or  nine  months,  the  quarries  remaining  idle 
uring  the  winter.  Unless  immigrants  secure  a  position  for  the 
entire  year  with  some  farmer  they  usually  engage  in  several  occupa- 
tions during  the  year.  This  most  of  them  prefec  to  do,  as  they  say 
they  can  earn  more  by  working  by  the  day  than  they  can  by  luring 
by  the  month  or  year ;  furthermore,  as  most  of  the  Poles  own  homes, 
board  and  lodging  furnished  by  farmers  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
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salary  is  no  particular  inducement  and  attracts  only  young  or  un- 
married men.  Many  immigrants  are  not  employed  in  the  winter, 
and  remain  idle  until  work  opens  in  the  spring. 

An  itinerary  of  work  for  a  day  laborer  in  Albion^  covering  a  year, 
could  be  selected  from  a  niunber  of  occupations.  The  laborer  could 
begin  work  in  the  spring,  helping  to  prepare  for  crops  and  in  culti- 
vating them;  from  the  middle  of  June  until  October  he  could  find 
abundant  work  on  the  farm  of  the  canning  company  or  on  the  farms 
of  neighboring  American  farmers;  from  October  until  early  in  No- 
vember he  could  be  profitably  employed  in  picking  apples ;  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  coula  work  in  the  factories  of  Albion  and 
Medina,  in  fruit-drying  houses,  on  railroad  section  gangs,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  farming  season  there  is  a  great  variety  of  work,  and  employ- 
ment may  be  found  in  lines  not  mentioned  above ;  there  is  the  work 
of  the  general  farm  laborer,  the  several  varieties  of  employment  on 
the  truck  farm  and  in  the  orchard,  small-fruit  picking,  bean  pick- 
ing, and  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  canning 
factory.  Much  of  the  work  is  piecework,  and  earnings  depend  en- 
tirdy  upon  the  industry  of  the  individual. 

Work  for  women  begins  in  April  and  May  in  cultivating  veg- 
etables and  in  weeding.  This  continues  imtil  late  in  June,  after 
which  abundant  employment  can  be  found  at  picking  beans  and  other 
vegetables  and  preparing  them  in  the  canning  factory.  This  work 
continues  until  well  into  October,  when  the  apple  crop  is  being  har- 
vested. Some  immigrant  women  engage  in  gatnering  apples,  and  fol- 
low this  work  from  farm  to  farm.  In  winter  the  establishments  for 
cleaning  and  preparing  dried  beans  for  market  and  the  apple-drying 
houses  employ  women  for  two  to  three  months.  There  is  also  a  de- 
mand for  JPolish  women  as  domestics  in  private  families  or  as  wait- 
resses and  maids  in  hotels.  Each  year  more  Polish  women  are  enter- 
ing this  work,  as  it  insures  a  steady  position  for  the  year.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  tnat  work  can  be  secured  by  immigrants  for  almost  the 
entire  year,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  engage  in  several  occupations. 
Work  for  women  consists  mostly  of  piecework,  and  in  consequence 
wa^  of  individuals  vary  greatly. 

A  large  canning  company  at  Albion  employs  during  the  canning 
season  about  200  foolish  immigrants;  this  force  is  made  up  of  about 
125  women,  50  men,  and  25  girls  and  boys;  no  young  children  are 
employed.  The  work  consists  in  preparing  the  soil  for  crops,  weed- 
ing, cultivating,  picking  beans^  gathermg  vegetables,  etc.,  on  the  farm 
and  in  skinning  tomatoes  and  preparing  vegetables  for  canning,  and 
other  work  in  the  different  departments  of  the  factory.  The  manager 
of  this  company  says  he  employs,  in  addition  to  the  local  supply  of 
Polish  laborers,  a  lorce  of  Italians  from  the  Italian  settlement  in 
Albion  and  a  considerable  force  of  South  Italians  from  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
He  is  unable  to  depend  upon  American  and  Polish  labor;  further- 
more, he  declares  the  Poles  are  as  good  workers  as  the  Italians,  but 
do  not  work  as  steadily;  that  they  are  not  responsible;  and  at  his 
busiest  season  a  large  number  of  them  may  suddenly  decide  to  stop 
work,  for  example;  hence  he  prefers  the  steadier  Italian  laborer. 
The  manager  further  states  that  he  considers  the  Poles  superior  to 
Italians  as  general  farm  laborers;  but  for  weeding,  picking  beans, 
hand  cultiv/iting,  gathering  vegetables,  and  such  work,  Italians  will 
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accomplish  more,  since  they  are  more  reliable,  work  more  steadily, 
and  do  not  take  holidays  and  cease  work  as  Poles  are  accustcHned 
to  do. 

WAGES  AND  GOKDmOKB  OF  LABOB. 

Below  is  presented  a  table  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  in 
Orleans  County,  embracing  the  occupations  entered  by  Polish  immi- 
grants during  the  year: 

Unskilled  labor  in  quarries per  9  hours..  $1. 50 

Skilled  Quarrym^ do 2. 00-3. 00 

G^eneral  farm  labor  in  summer,  with  board  and  lod^ng.-per  month 15.  OO-W.  00 

CJeneral  farm  labor  (no  board  or  lodging  furnished) per  day 1.50 

Women  and  men  picking  beans  at  1  cent  per  pound  earn  an  average 
daily  wage  of  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  and  children  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

Women  working  on  tomatoes  in  the  canning  factory  earn  from  $1 
to  $1.75  per  day. 

Women  working  on  green  beans  in  canning  factory  earn  from  $1 
to  $1.25  per  day. 

Women  sorting  and  cleaning  beans  and  working  in  drying  houses  in 
the  winter  earn  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

Men  picking  apples  are  paid  from  12  to  16  cents  per  barrel,  and 
when  labor  is  scarce  20  cents  per  barrel,  board  and  lodging  being 
furnished.  A  good  picker  can  earn  $4  per  day,  but  the  average  wage 
is  about  $2.50. 

Women  picking  apples  from  the  ground  can  earn  about  $1  per  day. 

Polish  girls  employed  as  domestics  and  waitresses  in  hotels  earn 
from  $2  to  $3.50  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging. 

During  the  wmter  months  men  can  earn  $1.50  per  day  cutting 
wood.  Only  a  few  Poles  are  employed  on  the  railroad  section  gang, 
these  men  receiving  $1.50  per  day. 

There  are  several  factories  in  Medina  and  Albion  where  a  few 
Poles  are  employed  during  the  winter,  the  usual  wage  being  $1.50 
per  day.  • 

STANDABO  OF  UVING. 

Housing. — ^The  dwellings  owned  by  Polish  immigrants  are  from 
four  to  eight  room  frame  nouses^  nicely  painted  and  fiimished,  and  it 
is  evident  that  particular  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  the  home,  for  all  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Most  of  the  dwellings 
cost  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  each.  All  tibe  houses 
visited  were  clean,  neatly  kept,  and  comfortably  furnished ;  there  was 
no  congestion  or  overcrowding,  and  very  few  immigrant  families  kept 
lodgers  or  boarders.  The  homes  of  the  second  generation  are  {>ossibly 
a  little  more  tidy  than  those  of  the  older  immigrants,  the  reason  for 
this  being  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  Polish  girls  have  worked 
as  domestics  in  American  families  and  have  learned  the  proper  care 
of  the  house.  The  water  supply  comes  from  wells  and  the  city  water- 
works, and  is  of  very  good  quality.  The  cleats  are  usually  dry  and 
well  removed  from  the  houses.  Each  house  is  provided  with  a  large, 
well-kept  garden,  and  immigrants  who  have  owned  property  for  a 
number  or  years  have  set  out  vines  and  fruit  trees.  Nearly  all  raise 
hogs  and  secure  enough  meat  in  this  way  to  keep  them  supplied  for 
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the  winter.  The  gardens  are  well  cultivated,  and  all  the  spare  time 
of  the  immigrants  is  devoted  to  this  work.  Very  few  sell  any  vege- 
tables, and  we  entire  product  of  the  gardens  is  grown  for  the  fmd 
supply  of  the  family  alone. 

Food  and  clothing. — ^The  Polish  priest  says  he  has  made  an  esti- 
mate of  living  expenses,  and  finds  that  families  of  four  or  five,  who 
keep  hogs  and  have  a  warden,  raising  their  meat  and  vegetables,  live 
for  about  $12  per  montn.  Those  who  have  to  buy  everytning  expend 
about  $20  per  month.  The  food  consumed  is  about  the  same  in 
c]^uality  and  price  as  that  used  by  natives  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tions. The  clothing  worn  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the 
American  farm  laborers.  The  second  generation  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  dress  than  the  older  immigrants,  and  this  is  especially  notice- 
able among  the  women,  the  older  women  of  the  settlement  wearing 
ill-fitting,  coarse  clothing,  while  those  of  the  second  generation  dress 
very  much  like  American  workinir  ^rls. 

Thnft.-The  Poles  are  very  thnfiy,  which  is  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  thej  have  acquired  property.  One  of  tne  first  settlers  says 
that  to  his  positive  knowledge  none  of  the  immigrants  were  pos- 
sessed of  any  large  amoimt  of  money  upon  arriving  in  the  region,  and 
that  all  property  now  owned  has  been  purchaseawith  money  made 
and  saved  since  their  arrival  in  the  settlement.  Lots  purchased, 
upon  which  dwellings  have  since  been  erected,  have  always  oeen  large 
enough  to  provide'  space  for  a  garden,  and  enough  vegetables  are 
raised  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  family;  a  few  also  sell  t^ck  from 
their  gardens  in  Albion.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  onicms,  and 
such  vegetables  as  can  be  kept,  are  put  away  for  winter  use,  and 
enough  poultry  and  hogs  are  raised  to  keep  the  family  in  meat ;  thus 
the  garden  almost  supports  the  family,  and  only  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  a  few  other  necessities  have  to  be  purchased.  The  gardens  are 
cultivated  by  the  men,  women^  and  children  after  they  return  from 
work,  and  all  their  spare  time  is  devoted  to  repairing  and  improving 
the  premises.  Americans  who  do  the  same  work  as  the  immigrants 
have  not  made  nearly  the  progress ;  few  of  them  having  acquired  any 
property,  and  most  of  them  are  in  i^ut  the  same  financial  condition 
they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  still  continue  to  rent  their 
homes. 

Polish  children  ^ve  their  wages  to  their  parents  until  they  are 
of  age,  and  all  their  earnings  go  toward  the  family  fund^  helping 
to  pay  for  the  home.  Further,  m  the  Polish  h<»ne  nothing  is  wasted 
or  thrown  away  that  can  be  of  any  use  whatever,  and  almost  their 
only  extravagance  is  the  universal  beer  drinking  throughout  tiie 
settlement. 

Most  of  the  money  invested  by  immigrants  has  gone  into  homes  and 
stores;  some  few  in  recent  years  have  been  buying  farms,  but  this 
is  exceptional,  as  the  price  of  land  in  the  vicinity  is  high.  Those 
who  have  purchased  farms  have  not  confined  themselves  to  any  one 
locality,  and  the  twenty  families  who  have  engaged  in  general 
farming  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  The  general  opinion  in  the 
settlement  is  that  from  now  on  more  and  more  Poles  will  invest  in 
farms  in  Orleans  County^  for  all  are  desirous  to  engage  in  farming 
for  themselves.  It  is  climated  that  property  ownra  by  Polish  im- 
migrants in  Orleans  County  is  worth  $250,000.    Very  little  money  is 
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being  sent  abroad  by  the  Polish  settlers,  and  that  in  very  small 
amounts,  no  individual  sending  over  $5  or  $10  at  one  time.  During 
the  past  year  the  following  amounts  have  been  sent  out  b^  Poles,  as 
shown  by  the  money-order  records  in  the  post-office  at  Albion : 

To  Germany $86.25 

To  Austria 8. 28 

To  Bussiaii  Poland 5.15 

Total ©9. 68 

SOCIAL  AND  POLmCAIi  CONDITIONS. 

l^<>rafo.— The  police  of  Albion  say  they  have  no  trouble  whatever 
with  immigrants,  and  find  them  as  law-abiding  as  natives.  It  is 
the  generaF opinion  that  they  are  honest;  merchants  say  they  meet 
their  bills  promptly,  and  it  is  an  unheard  of  thing  to  lose  a  debt 
among  the  Poles. 

Education. — ^There  is  a  large  Polish  church  in  Albion ;  this  church 
is  supported  b^  the  settlement  and  owns  the  following  property: 
A  handsome  bnck  church  building,  a  home  for  tibe  priest,  and  a  large 
frame  school  building.  ^  The  church  has  organized  and  encourages 
several  societies,  to  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  settlement 
belcmg.  These  societies  give  entertainments  from  time  to  time  and 
promote  social  intercourse  between  members. 

The  school  supported  by  the  church  has  180  pupils.  The  priest 
says  the  children  make  ^ood  progress.  They  are  taiwit  English  and 
the  usual  branches.  All  subjects  are  taught  in  English,  except 
Polish  history  and  such  studies  as  are  connected  with  the  churcn. 
A  graduate  of  this  school  has  pursued  the  same  courses  as  are  taught 
in  the  city  high  schools.  Very  few  Polish  children  attend  the  public 
schools. 

Citizenship. — ^All  immigrants  interviewed  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  cmimed  that  practically  all  have  taken  out 
papers.  Thejr  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  civic  matters,  and  the  Polish 
vote,  which  is  unhampered  and  uncontrolled,  almost  decides  the 
elections  in  Albion.  ThoujB^h  the  Poles  live  in  one  neighborhood,  thejy 
mingle  freelv  with  Americans^  and  the  second  generation  is  almo^ 
completely  Americanized.  Without  doubt  the  future  of  the  settle- 
ment is  exceedingly  bright. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  in  housing  and  living  conditions  be- 
tween the  Polish  settlement  and  that  of  the  South  Italians  in  Albion. 
Though  the  races  have  been  in  the  community  an  equal  length  of 
time  the  Poles  have  far  outstripped  tiie  Italians  in  their  advance 
toward  complete  Americanization.  The  condition  of  Italian  immi- 
grants has  improved  little  since  tiiey  first  arrived  in  the  locality ;  few 
have  acquired  property,  the  majority  still  continuing  to  rent;  the 
interior  of  the  dwelling  is  unclean,  little  civic  interest  is  shown, 
and  the  second  g^ieration  has  made  little  progress.  Conditions  in 
the  Polish  settlement,  which  have  been  descril]^  elsewhere,  show  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living  and  an  evidence  of  early  American- 
kation  on  the  part  of  the  Poles. 


Chapteh  VII. 

CAPE  COD,  KASSACHUSETTS;  B&AYAS,  OB  BLACK  POBTUOUESE, 

CBAHBEBBY  PICEEBS. 

I 

INTBODUOnON. 

Among  tiie  more  than  20,000  foreign-bom  Portuguese  in  Massa- 
chusetts perhaps  there  is  no  element  more  significant  nor  more  inter- 
esting from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare  or  of  private  economics 
than  the  black  "  Portuguese  "  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  who 
within  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  have  practically  monopolized 
the  labor -on  the  cranberry  bogs  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Every 
autumn,  beginning^  late  in  August,  the  Portuguese  emerge  from  the 
mills  oi  New  Bedford,  from  the  docks  in  and  about  Providence  and 
Fall  River,  from  the  oyster  boats  along  the  coast,  from  tiie  ranks  of 
the  longshoremen,  and  here  and  there  from  out  of  the  woods  and 
wilds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cranberry  district,  and  by  twos  and  threes, 
by  gangs,  bv  hundreds,  make  their  way  to  the  fruit-laden  boffs  oi 
Plymouth^amstable,  and  Nantucket — ^the  "Cape  Cod"  cranberry 
district.  Without  apparent  direction  they  distribute  themselves 
over  the  6,000  or  8,000  acres  of  cranberries  and  for  six  weeks,  with 
hand,  snap  machine,  or  scoop,  work  at  ^thering  the  ripe  berries. 
The  cost  of  picking  tiie  cranberry  crop  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300,000,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  carried  away  by 
the  3,000  black  pickers  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks'  picking  season. 
They  are  rapidly  taking  upon  themselves  all  the  unskilled  work  con- 
nected with  the  preparation,  the  planting,  the  cultivation,  the  care, 
and  the  picking  of  the  bogs.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
black  laborer  in  the  cranberry  district;  ten  years  a^o  they  wece  oe- 
ginning  to  come  in  in  earnest;  to-day  they  are  driving  before  them 
the  last  of  the  Americans,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  and  uie  Finns,  and 
are  proving  themselves  the  best  pickers  and  the  best  wheelbarrow  men 
who  ever  came  upon  the  bogs  of  Cape  Cod.  Hundreds  of  them  are 
employed  the  year  round,  and  something  like  3,000  are  employed 
during  harvest 

To  one  who  has  had  little  experience  in  small-fruit  Rowing  or 
in  intensive  commercial  farming,  a  cranberry  bog  is  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  capitalized  agriculture.  Drive  for 
some  miles  through  a  waste  of  rough,  sandy  land,  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  scrubby  pine,  throujgh  which  winds  a  narrow 
wagon  trail,  without  a  sign  of  human  habitation  to  mark  the  way, 
not  an  acre  of  cleared,  cultivated  ground^  not  a  sign  of  industry 
for  miles,  perhaps;  then  suddenly  an  opening  appears  in  the  woods 
and  between  two  irregular  lines  of  hills  a  "  coulee,"  or  valley,  comes 
into  view  down  below  you.  Ten,  20,  30,  or  perhaps  50  acres  of 
groimd,  apparently  level,  covered  with  a  mat  of  dark  green,  lies  at 
your  feet    A  great  dike  runs  around  it,  transverse  ditdies  cross  it ; 
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it  represents  an  investment  of  $500  to  $800  for  every  acre  in  fall 
bearing. 

Five  years  ago  this  valley  was  a  wet,  swampy  spot  b^;ween  the 
hills,  covered  with  a  tangle  of  wild  grass,  peat,  great  pine  or  cedar 
stmnps,  and  a  thick  growth  of  swamp  ash,  cedar,  ana  pine;  trees, 
stumps,  and  debris  were  removed,  the  whole  upper  layer  of  grass, 
roots,  and  peat  were  dug  up  and  carted  off  to  help  build  a  dike,  the 
entire  area  was  carefully  leveled,  ditches  were  dug  for  drainage, 
hundreds  of  loads  of  sand  were  wheeled  out  on  the  denuded  tract 
until  a  layer  of  white  sand  4  to  6  inches  deep  covered  the  surface  ox 
the  one-time  peat  bog.  A  reservoir  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, and  dikes  were  thrown  across  at  convenient  intervals.  Then 
the  ground  was  planted  with  cranberry  vines  in  hills  12  to  15  indies 
apart,  and  these  were  sanded,  weeded,  flooded,  and  cared  for  tot 
three  years,  when  the  first  few  hill  berries  were  picked ;  the  fourth 
year  the  rows  were  a  solid  line  of  vines,  and  there  was  a  fair  cro|>; 
the  fifth  year  the  fipround  is  covered  with  a  mat  of  vines  and  fruit 
and  the  bog  is  in  full  bearing.  The  best  bogs  represent  an  outlay 
of  $800  an  acre ;  in  fact,  owners  capitalize  them  for  investment  pur- 
poses at  $1,000  an  acre  and  expect  10  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

The  pickers  are  of  more  interest  than  the  bog.  Str^x^ed  out 
in  a  long  irregular  line  across  the  bog  the  black-skinned  workers 
move  forward  on  their  knees;  thrusting  their  long  fingered  scoops 
or  snap  machines  under  the  berries,  they  raise  them  up  and  strip 
the  berries  from  the  vines.  From  a  distance  they  look  like  a  lonf 
row  of  busy  ants ;  two-thirds  of  them  are  men,  and  when  they  stana 
up  to  carry  off  their  filled  measures  of  berries,  one  notes  that  they 
are  big,  broad-shouldered  fellows,  iiot  as  coarse  featured  as  many 
southern  negroes  and  with  less  of  the  shuffling  gait.  About  one- 
sizth,  perhaps,  are  women  and  children.  Frequently  there  are  no 
women  and  no  children  whatever  among  the  pickers.  They  work 
hard,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  take  away  from  $50  to  $100  each, 
to  be  put  in  the  savings  banks  or  carried  h(»ne  to  Brava  or  Fogo  on 
the  next  visit. 

THE  INDUSTRT. 

The  Massachusetts  census  for  1895  reported  686  independent  cran- 
berry bogs  with  a  total  area  of  14,345  acres;  626  of  these  bogs  were 
in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  Counties  and  covered  13,111  acres.  That 
is  to  say,  91.3  per  cent  of  the  bogs  and  91.4  fjer  cent  of  the  acreage 
were  in  these  two  counties.  The  total  production  in  1896  was  valued 
at  $1,038,712.  Of  this  amount  $938,264,  or  more  than  90  per  c&ai^ 
was  reported  from  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  Counties. 

In  1899  the  United  States  census  reported  5^28  acres  in  boffs  in 
13  counties;  nearly  87  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  91  per  cent  or  the 
cranberries  CTown  in  the  State  in  1899  were  from  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable,  tne  Cape  Cod  district 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  census  for  1905  on  agriculture,  just 
issued,  enumerates  1,939  independent  bogs  in  the  state;  1,345  bogs,  or 
almost  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  are  reported  in  Barnstable  County; 
510,  or  26  per  cent,  are  in  Plymouth  County,  making  a  total  of  1,855 
bogs,  or  95.7  per  cent,  in  tiie  two  counties.    The  total  acreage  of  inde- 
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pendent  bogs  reported  is  20,767 ;  of  this  acreage  19,918  acres,  or  about 
96  per  cent,  are  in  Barnstable  and  Plymouth.  In  all,  2,704  persons 
reported  cranberries  raised  during  the  year  ending  November,  1905, 
valued  at  $1,217,776;  of  this  amount  $1,010,025  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  owners  of  independent  bogs  and  $207,751  by  small  grow- 
ers who  raised  a  few  barrels  in  addition  to  other  produce.  Consider- 
ing the  total  production,  $1,108,166,  or  nearly  91  per  cent  of  tiie 
amount,  is  credited  to  these  two  counties.  The  fibres  show  that  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Cape  Cod  district  is  mcreasing  and  that 
the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  productive  area.  Nantucket  bids 
fair  to  be  an  important  center  of  production  a  few  years  hence. 

On  Nantucket  the Cranberry  Company  of  Boston  is  develop- 
ing a  bog  which  on  completion,  it  is  claimed,  will  exceed  in  area  and 
production  any  cranberry  bog  in  the  world.  The  yield  from  285 
acres  in  1908  was  2,000  barrels.  When  the  present  plans  are  worked 
out  the  bog  will  embrace  480  acres  with  a  probable  yield  of  45,000 
barrels.  Surrounded  by  salt  water,  which  msures  protection  from 
late  spring  frosts,  cranberries  can  be  ripened  there  ten  to  fifteen 
days  earlier  than  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island  thus  presents  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  the  culture  of  this  fruits 

Oranherry  production  in  Massacl^usetti, 
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a  Massachusetts  census,  1895,  Vol.  VI,  agriculture. 
b  Massachusetts  census,  1905,  Vol.  IV,  agriculture. 

Nor.— Figures  in  roman  refer  to  the  returns  tmm  independent  bogs,  the  real  cranberry  growws.    The 
ttsUe  flgives  refer  to  total  persons  reporting  cranberries  and  total  quantity  and  value  repoixed. 

It  is  rer.dily  seen  that  either  the  statistics  are  erroneous  or  returns 
fluctuate  greatly.  It  is  a  frequently  reiterated  statement  of  cran- 
berry growers  that  there  is  no  average  in  cranberry  production. 
One  year  there  is  a  good  crop  and  small  returns,  the  next  year  the 
crop  and  the  returns  are  both  below  the  average.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  larger  bogs  in  some  districts,  and  on  such  bogs  matters  are  con- 
ducted on  business  principles,  investments  are  made  judiciously,  and 
the  returns  tend  to  a  very  good  dividend  on  the  capital.  The  sales 
are  controlled  by  two  cooperative  sales  companies,  which  manipulate 
the  distribution  so  skillfullv  that  there^  is  no  ^lut  in  tiie  market  and 
the  price  obtained  is  very  close  to  the  highest  me  consumer  is  willing 
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to  pay  for  the  entire  supply.  The  larger  gtow&rs — those  with  from 
6  to  100  acres  in  a  bog — ^are  the  principal  employers  of  outside  Portu- 
guese. On  the  small  bogs  it  is  often  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  num- 
ber of  pickers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  white  families  from  the 
towns  come  out  to  earn  a  httle  money  on  the  bogs  near  at  hand. 

THB  LABOB  BtJPPLT. 

Source* — ^For  perhaps  one  hundred  years  cranberries  have  been 
CTOwn  in  the  Cape  Cod  district,  and  for  sixty  years  at  least  they  have 
been  a  commercial  crop,  but  it  has  been  only  wiUiin  the  last  thirty 
years  that  their  culture  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  They 
are  now  raised  principally  in  three  States — ^Massachusetts^  New 
Jersey,  and  Wisconsin — in  the  order  of  importance;  of  the  estimated 
500,000  barrels  produced  in  1909,  Massachusetts  probably  produced 
60  per  cent.  New  Jersey  25  per  cent,  and  Wisconsin  about  12  per  cent. 
Formerly  the  picking  was  done  by  hand  at  the  average  rate  of  one 
barrel,  or  100  quarts,  per  day ;  perhaps  a  little  more.  At  this  rate  it 
would  have  required  an  army  of  10,000  pickers  to  handle  a  300.000- 
barrel  crop  in  six  weeks,  whicn  ordinarily  means  about  thirtv  working 
days.  In  addition  to  this  number  of  pickers,  a  gang  oi  cleaners, 
sorters,  and  packers  is  required  on  every  bog  over  5  acres  in  size,  when 
the  yield  is  good,  to  pre{)are  the  fruit  for  storage  or  shipment.  It  is 
evic^nt  that  machine  picking  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
pickers  required  per  acre. 

The  first  pickers  in  the  Cape  Cod  district  were  Americans  from  tiie 
neighborhood  or  from  towns  not  far  distant.  Frequently  a  good 
many  mill  hands,  as  well  as  farmers'  families,  came  out  to  help. 
When  this  source  of  supply  became  inadequate,  owing  to  increasing 
acreage  and  the  disinclination  of  Americans  to  this  sort  of  labor,  the 
growers  sought  other  pickers.  The  employment  agencies  sent  out 
Finns  and  the  padrones  brought  out  gangs  of  Italians.  The  Finns 
were  good  pickers,  because  they  worked  steadily,  but  they  were  rather 
slow  and  slovenly.  They  brought  their  f ajnilies,  and  many  of  them 
stayed  on  the  bog  the  year  round.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
sections  around  Carver  and  on  the  small  bogs  farther  east  where 
Finns  are  still  employed.  They  are  chiefly  esteemed  as  bog  laborers 
for  laying  out  ditcnes,  distributing  sand,  and  the  like.  But  the  Finns 
have  moved  westwara  to  the  mines  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere,  and  those  who  remain  available  are  the  best  of  the  bog 
laborers. 

The  Italians  came  or  were  brought  from  Boston  by  padrones,  and 
in  most  cases  were  the  lowest  class  of  South  Italians.  They  were 
rather  unsatisfactory,  quarreled  among  themselves,  and  were  hard 
to  please.  In  one  instance  an  employer  reported  that  a  gang  of  them 
at  the  close  of  the  season  objected  to  paying  for  their  buckets  as  was 
the  usual  custom.  The  Italians  became  enraged,  smashed  their 
buckets,  and  threatened  an  attack  upon  the  superintendent  if  the  full 
wages  were  not  handed  over  without  delay.  They  were  paid  in  full, 
but  the  superintendent  has  employed  Portuguese  ever  since.  This  ia 
but  one  instance,  but  there  seems  to  be  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  South  Italiana. 
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Polish  pickers  were  employed  in  considerable  numbers  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  but  the  I*oles  apparently  did  not  like  the  shifting, 
seasonal  occupation.  They  find  work  in  the  mills  or  steady  employ- 
ment on  farms  and  do  not  consider  the  cranberry  work  desirable  or 
profitable.  They  make  excellent  laborers,  are  fine  bog  makers,  and 
occasion  very  little  trouble,  but  most  of  them  have  risen  above  mis- 
cellaneous day  labor  and  prefer  a  steady  occupation.  ''As  a  matter 
of  fact,"  said  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  bogs  on  the 
Cape,  "  the  black  Portuguese  are  the  only  dependable  supply  of  labor 
that  we  have;  no  other  sufficient  source  of  supply  remains." 

The  black  Portuguese  all  come  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde, 
cliiefly  Brava  and  Fogo.  These  are  very  small  islands,  with  a  rough, 
hilly  topography  that  is  with  difficulty  made  productive  aCTicultur- 
ally ;  but  the  climate  is  almost  tropical  and  fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
almost  spontaneously.  Little  clothing  and  very  indifferent  shelter  is 
required.  The  natives,  who  are  a  mixture  of  African,  Spanish,  and 
various  other  stocks,  due  to  intermingling  with  foreign  sailors  and 
inhabitants  of  other  islands,  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  population  is 
continually  outrunning  the  food  supply.  Portuguese  sailors,  who 
frequently  landed  at  New  Bedford  n:om  whaling  vessels,  bix)u^ht 
bacK  word  of  the  possibilities  of  America,  Portuguese  emigration 
started,  and  for  thirty  years  and  more  there  has  been  a  steady,  though 
small,  stream  of  immigrants  from  these  islands.  Nearly  all  land  at 
New  Bedford,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  are  found  along  the  coast 
from  Providence  and  Fall  Kiver  to  Harwich.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
them  are  single  men  or  men  who  have  left  their  wives  in  Brava  or 
Fogo,  and  who  expect  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  they  have  earned 
enough  to  buy  a  little  land.  A  few,  indeed,  bring  or  send  for  their 
wives  and  families,  and  intend  to  make  their  homes  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  little  settlement  of  them  at  Harwich,  at  Wareham, 
and  a  few  other  places,  and  lar^r  settlements  at  New  Bedford,  Fall 
River,  Taunton,  and  near  Providence.  Since  they  have  been  getting 
permanent  employment  on  the  bogs,  small  numbers  of  them  are 
scattered  through  the  woods  in  the  bog  district,  living  in  little  huts 
hastily  thrown  together,  or  in  abandoned  houses  where,  with  their 
wages  and  their  little  gardens,  they  manage  to  exist  and  to  save  a 
little  money.  During  the  year  those  who  are  not  permanently  on 
the  bogs  find  employment  on  the  docks,  as  sailors,  oyster  men,  un- 
skilled laborers,  performing  the  lowest  type  of  labor;  a  few  work 
in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  occasionally  some  farm  laborers 
are  recruited  from  their  ranks ;  they  are  said  to  be  idle  very  little  of 
the  time,  although  they  roam  about  from  place  to  place,  having  no 
home  ties.  When  cranberry  season  begins  late  in  August,  they  crowd 
into  the  bogs.  That  is  their  harvest  time,  and  for  many  it  closes  their 
term  in  the  United  States.  Every  year  there  is  a  considerable  exodus 
to  the  islands  after  the  cranberries  are  harvested. 

Nvmber  employed, — A  canvass  was  made  of  some  26  of  the  largest 
bogs  and  many  smaller  ones  on  Nantucket,  and  in  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties.  On  these  bogs  1,800  pickers,  practically  all 
black  Portuguese,  were  found.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  of  that 
race  employed  during  the  season  is  fully  2,500  to  3,000.  The  number 
of  women  and  children  on  the  bogs  inspected  did  not  equal  one-sixth 
of  the  total  employed,  and  in  many  instances  none  were  found.    The 
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number  of  Portuguese  employed  increases  yearly,  and,  as  has  been 
noted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  larger  bogs  will  very  soon 
employ  this  race  exclusively.  There  are  bog  owners  who  declare  that 
at  cranberry-^thering  time  practically  every  black  Portuguese  in  the 
New  England  States  finds  his  way  to  the  cranberry  marshes.  This 
is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  lar^  proportion 
of  them  look  upon  cranberry  picking  as  a  fixed  vocati<Hi  and  ccmifi 
back  to  it  year  after  year. 

Wages  and  conditions  of  labor. — ^In  harvest  season  all  the  "  Bravas  " 
employed  are  pickers,  unless  perhaps  one  of  them  is  ^  boss  "  picker, 
or  foreman  of  the  picldng  squad.  In  the  sorting  and  cleaning  nouses 
American  ^rls,  wcMnen,  and  men  are  employed ;  most  of  the  drivers, 
foremen,  Umekeepers,  and  persons  in  authority  are  Americans;  the 
checker  is  frequently  an  American  girl.  Cranberries  can  not  be 
picked  when  wet,  consequently  the  picking  day  does  not  begin  until 
the  dew  is  off  and  closes  before  the  dew  begins  to  form,  making  a  daj 
of  six  and  one-half  or  seven  hours.  Before  and  after  pickinfi^  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  personal  wants,  eat.  or  sleep.  T^wns  are 
frequently  at  a  distance  and  the  company  oi  pickers  seldom  visit 
town  until  Saturday  night,  unless  the  weather  lorbids  picking;  it  is 
estimated  that  one-sixm  to  one-tenth  of  the  time  is  lost  by  bad 
weather.  .  ' 

There  are  three  methods  of  picking:  Q^L-haod;  witlLajBXl&pma^ine, 
using  one  hand;  and  with  a  scoop,  usin^  two  hands.  In  all  cas^S'iJlie 
picker  works  on  his  knees  arid  drags  hlslSox  or  pail  with  or  behind 
nim.  In  Wisconsin  the  scoop  is  called  a  rake  and  is  fashioned  with  a 
longer  handle,  so  that  the  raser  may  stand  upright,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
said  that  this  method  gives  better  results  in  every  way  and  is  not 
nearly  so  fatiguing  to  the  picker.  There  is  great  dinerence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  scoop.  This  implement 
is  a  sort  of  box,  17  to  24  inches  wide,  with  long,  sharpened  teeth  or 
prongs  set  close  together;  a  handle  on  top  and  one  at  the  back  enables 
the  implement  to  Be  forced  under  the  vines  and  the  fruit ;  it  is  then 
lifted  up,  stripping  off  the  berries  and  tearing  the  vines  somewhat. 
When  a  bog  has  been  carefully  planted  and  cared  for,  and  is  in  full 
bearing,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the  advantages  of  the  scoop.  It 
enables  the  berries  to  be  picked  with  much  more  celerity,  and  is  a  real 
benefit  to  the  bog  in  pulling  up  some  of  the  tangled  runners  and  old 
vines.  On  the  new  bogs  and  those  not  well  set  out  it  is  doubtless  a 
detriment  or  a  serious  injury.  On  new  bogs  not  in  full  bearing, 
small  irregular  bogs,  and  on  some  heavily  matted  bogs  hand  picking 
is  the  rule.  This  is  a  slow  process  but  a  safe  one.  A  few  growers 
cling  obstinately  to  this  old  system.  The  snap  machine  is  a  small 
form  of  the  scoop.  It  is  operated  with  one  hand  and  looks  like  a  cigar 
box  with  the  bottom  made  of  long  sharpened  prongs  and  tiKe  top  and 
front  end  so  hinged  that  thev  can  be  raised  together,  by  the  thumb, 
from  Uie  back  of  the  box.  The  operator  grasps  a  handle  at  tiie  back, 
presses  the  front  of  the  box  open  with  his  thumb,  thrusts*  the  prongs 
under  the  berries,  and,  lifting  upward,  strips  the  fruit  from  the  vines ; 
as  he  does  so  he  releases  the  hinged  top  and  front,  which  close  with  a 
snap  and  prevent  the  berries  from  rolling  out ;  after  a  few  thrusts  he 
empties  the  accumulated  berries  into  a  '^  measure  "  or  paiL   To  handle 
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a  snap  machine  rapidly  and  effectively  requires  skill  rather  than 
strengiUi,  and  some  firavas,  who  can  handle  a  24-inch  scoop  with  ease, 
have  never  been  able  to  operate  a  snap  machine.  When  snap  ma- 
chines are  used  it  is  customary  to  stretch  twine  or  wrapping  cord 
across  the  bog  in  parallel  lines  about  10  feet  apart ;  between  each  two 
cords  4  or  5  pickers  work.  The  cords  serve  to  keep  the  pickers  in 
place  and  to  prevent  overlai)ping  of  territory.  When  scoops  are  used 
^^  lining  off  "  is  dispensed  with. 

When  hand  picking  or  snap  machines  are  employed  the  berries 
are  picked  into  measures,  tin  pails,  holding  6  quarts.  When  the 
picker  has  filled  his  measure  or  measures,  he  carries  the  berries  to 
the  checker,  who  inspects  them,  empties  them  into  a  dO-quart  box, 
and  credits  him  with  one  or  more  measures  on  the  tally  sneet.  Oc- 
casionally a  picker  is  found  who  partially  fills  his  measure  with 
trash  or  fails  to  fill  it  to  the  rim.  The  boxes  are  strung  along  the 
dike  or  embankment  at  intervals  and  are  usually  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  pickers.  The  blacks  work  rapidly  and  run  back  and  forth 
to  empty  their  measures,  even  after  a  full  day  in  the  berry  fields. 
When  scoops  are  used  the  scoopers  take  the  80-quart  boxes  witti 
them  into  tne  bog  and  drag  them  behind,  emptying  the  berries  into 
them  from  the  scoops.  In  this  case  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fill  the 
boxes  partialljr  with  vines  pulled  up  by  the  scoop,  but  as  scoopers 
are  usually  paid  by  the  hour  the  temptation  to  do  this  is  not  oft^i 
present.  The  usual  price  for  hand  picking  is  7  to  10  cents  a  6-quart 
measure,  8  cents  bemg  the  most  frequent  price  noted.  Snapi>ers 
are  paid  6  to  8  cents  a  measure,  7  cents  being  the  usual  price. 
Scoopers  are  paid  by  the  hour,  30  or  35  cents  per  hour  tor  a 
seven-hour  day.  In  some  instances  the  re^lar  day  is  six  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  the  price  in  these  instances  is  almost  always  35  cents. 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  scooperd  received  35  cents  an  hour,  and  some 
worked  ei^ht  hours  per  day  in  1909.  There  are  a  few  employers 
who  pay  the  scoopers  5  cents  a  measure,  but  very  few.  When  paid 
by  the  piece  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  scoopers  from  rush- 
ing, skipping  the  poor  patches  and  tearing  up  the  vines.  By  hurrv- 
ing  over  the  bog  a  strong  scooper  can  earn  very  high  wages  by  the 

Eiece,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  slight  the  work.  For  these  reasons  an 
ourly  wage  which  nets  the  laborer  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  has  come  to 
be  the  rule.  Some  scoopers,  when  paid  by  the  measure,  have  picked 
from  15  to  20  barrels,  or  from  250  to  330  measures  a  day — ordmarily 
scoopers  paid  by  the  piece  can  pick  from  100  to  160  measures  per 
day,  eammg  from  $5  to  $8.  The  earnings  of  the  snappers  and  hand 
pickers  vary  very  greatly.  Some  hand  pickers  do  not  gather  5 
measures  a  day  and  few  pick  more  than  25;  18  to  20  measures  is  a 
very  good  average^  making  the  earnings  $1.40  to  perhaps  $1.75  per 
day.  This  is  a  high  average  where  Both  hand  pickers  and  snap 
machine  hands  are  employed,  since  the  poorer  picKers  are  then  the 
hand  pickers.  The  snappers  pick  more  than  twice  as  many  berries 
as  the  hand  pickers,  averaging  on  a  fairly  productive  bog  50  to  75 
measures  a  day  and  earning  $3.50  to  $5.25.  Frequently  snappers  in 
a  good  bog  earn  $5  per  day,  and  $9  and  $10  per  day  are  not  unknown. 
As  wages  now  go  the  snapper  is  the  most  SKilled  as  well  as  the  best 
paid  laoorer  on  the  bogs.    Seasonal  earnings  have  no  average. 
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The  weather,  the  charact^  of  the  bog,  the  yield  per  acre,  the  length 
of  season,  the  watchfulness  of  the  superint^dent,  and  a  number  of 
other  conting^icies  make  an  approxmiation  of  a  general  average 
useless.  A  £w  instances  may  be  given.  One  own^  reported  hand 
pickers  earning  $50  to  $90  a  month  for  a  season  of  six  we^s.  An- 
other reported  $48,  $117,  $127  for  hand  pickers,  snappers,  and  scoop^s 
(all  paid  by  the  measure),  respectively,  for  the  season  of  about  thirty 
working  days.  Another  bog  owner  pays  about  $50  per  season  for 
hand  pickers.  A  gang  of  scoopers  on  a  Barnstable  bog  averaged  $78 
per  hand  this  seascm ;  a  neighbor  paid  his  gang  at  the  rate  of  $95 
each  for  the  same  period  of  time.  Probably,  as  a  whole,  few  earn 
less  than  $50  and  few  more  than  $100  during  the  season,  if  the  crop 
is  normaL  ^  Th^  are  fairly  high  wages,  as  wages  go,  for  unskiUed 
men.  During  tiie  year  permanent  laborers  are  paid  about  $1.75  fo^ 
a  nine-hour  oay.  Some  employers  pay  by  the  hour,  18  to  20  cents  f<M- 
ordinary  hands.  One  bog  owner  employing  about  50  laborers  from 
March  to  December  stated  that  the  wage  scale  ran  from  18  to  30  cents 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  efficiency  oi  the  men.  The  usual  work  day 
is  nine  hours.  Wnen  new  bogs  are  being  made  a  large  number  of 
laborers  are  permanently  employed  while  the  ground  is  not  frozen, 
but  otherwise  frcMn  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  the  picking  ioroe  <mly 
is  required  to  care  for  the  bog  and  the  vines.  The  work  is  not  neces- 
sarily hard  and,  except  in  handling  the  large  scoops,  no  great  strength 
is  required.  So  far  as  hand  pickers  are  ccmcemed,  w(Mnen  and  chil- 
dren can  often  pick  more  rapidly  than  men,  and  the  best  snappers  Bre 
usually  the  smaller  and  more  active  men  or  strong-handed  women. 
The  work  is  somewhat  monotonous  and  grows  tiresome  even  when 
slowly  done.  Each  gang  of  20  or  80  is  in  charge  of  a  boss,  who  fel- 
lows behind  to  prevent  the  pickers  from  leaving  berries  unpicked  or 
spilling  them  on  the  ground.  These  ^'  bosses  ^  are  kept  busy,  too,  and 
every  few  minutes  some  one  is  called  back  to  pick  over  a  square  foot 
of  vmes  that  he  has  skipped.  Men  are  seld(Mn  asked  to  hurry ;  most 
of  them  work  faster  tiian  clean  picking  warrants.  The  bo^es  are, 
as  a  rule,  white  men,  who  seem  to  understand  the  Portuguese  dispo- 
sition and  character,  if  not  the  language  of  the  race.  Each  carries  a 
stick  and  gives  orders  in  a  positive  voice.  All  personal  observation 
and  the  t^timony  of  employers  go  to  show  that  the  Bravas  are 
obedient  and  docile  and  that  within  their  intelligence  they  do  their 
work  after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  bosses. 

The  cranberry-picking  season  on  Nantucket  extends  from  the  20th 
of  August  to  the  1st  of  October.  One  hundred  pickers,  all  black 
Portuguese,  were  employed  in  1909;  next  year  there  will  be  work 
for  3(W,  and  the  work  of  developing  new  bogs  provides  steady  em- 
ployment for  about  250  laborers.  The  laborers  were  practically  all 
recruited  from  the  black  Portuguese  along  Cape  Cod  and  Warwam 
and  Onset,  and  were  induced  to  come  to  Nantucket,  as  the  cranberry 
growers  along  the  cape  stated,  by  slight  increase  in  the  wages  usually 
paid  for  any  day  laborers  in  the  development  of  cranberry  bogs,  the 
usual  rate,  $1.50  per  day  being  increased  to  $1.75.  Hand  picka*s  on 
the  Nantucket  bog  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  6-quart  measure ; 
snap  pickers,  7  cents  per  measure^  and  "  scoopers,"  30  cents  per  hour. 
A  hand  picker  will  earn  at  this  rate,  working  seven  hours^  an  average 
of  $1.75  per  day ;  a  snap  picker,  $3  per  day.    For  the  season  a  hand 
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picker  will  earn  $60  or  $70,  and  a  snap  picker  $100.  The  berry-pick- 
ing day  begins  about  8.30  a  m.,  and  ends  about  5  p.  m.  Picking  by 
measure,  a  scooper  has  been  known  to  pick  20  barrds  in  a  day. 

EMciency. — ^Nearly  all  of  the  Portuguese,  white  as  well  as  black, 
are  illiterate,  but  in  addition  to  their  ilHteracy  the  Bravas  are  stupid. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  gravest  charge  against  them  as  workmen.  Tney 
are  excellent  diggers,  but  much  of  the  ditching  must  be  done  by 
other  laborers  or  under  careful  white  supervision,  because  the  Brava 
can  not  follow  a  straight  line.  ^'  They  need  immediate  supervision 
in  the  simplest  performances,"  said  an  employer  of  nearly  200. 
Berry  pickin^^,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  work  on  the  bogs,  is  very  sim- 
ple work,  easily  comprehended,  and  by  selecting  the  few  who  show 
intelligence  and  initiative  for  the  general  work  on  the  bo^,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  on  with  them  very  well.  Both  Finns  and  ttalians  are 
said  to  possess  more  intelligence,  and  when  both  Finns  and  Portu- 
guese are  employed  on  the  same  job  the  Finns  refuse  to  perform 
certain  tasks.  Thus,  the  Finns  will  not  wheel  sand  to  tne  bog. 
When  no  Portuguese  are  employed,  no  objection  is  made  and  the 
Finns  handle  a  wheelbarrow  without  Question.  There  are  some  few 
Portuguese  who  have  real  ability  and  become  foremen  of  gangs,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions.  On  arrival  they  are  iffnorant  oi  the  sim- 
plest matters  of  foresight  They  take  no  thou^t  for  provision  of 
lood  or  shelter,  and  some  have  come  miles  out  into  the  woods  to  pick 
berries  with  no  food  of  any  sort,  and  no  idea,  apparently,  that  lood 
could  not  be  procured  anywhere.  Very  few  speak  English  well,  but 
after  a  few  years  here  most  of  them  understand  what  is  said  to  them 
by  the  bosses,  and  in  general  can  make  themselves  understood.  Of 
the  many  who  deposit  in  savings  banks,  very  few  indeed  can  write 
their  names.  They  are  ignorant  day  laborers  only,  and  as  such  fill  a 
much-needed  place  in  the  supply  of  seasonal  labor  on  the  cape.  Em- 
ployers agree  in  praising  their  efficiency  as  pickers  and  their  general 
work  as  unskilled  laborers.  Reliable  under  supervision,  docile,  obe- 
dient, willing  to  work,  and  not  over-fastidious  with  regard  to  food 
or  shelter  or  the  discomforts  of  the  weather,  and  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  isolation  and  the  somewhat  disagreeable  work)  they  are  very 
desirable  men  all  the  year  round  in  the  cranberry  district ;  further- 
more^ they  are  almost  the  only  men  who  can  now  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demand  for  bojg  laborers. 

Yearly  itinerary. — ^A^  noted  above,  most  oi  the  Portuguese  come 
from  the  cities  alonje  the  coast,  and  either  return  thither  after  the 
season  is  over  and  mid  intermittent  jobs  during  the  winter  on  the 
docks,  in  ice  plants,  on  the  streets,  or  any  sort  of  work  that  comes  to 
hand,  or  they  return  on  the  fall  boats  to  the  Cape  Yerdes,  remain  dur- 
ing tJbe  winter  and  come  back  to  New  Bedford  the  next  spring.  There 
are  some  who  remain  permanently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cranberry 
bogs.  They  build  new  bog^  when  they  can,  get  work  as  diggers  and 
shovelers  on  roads  and  railways  or  construction  gangs,  and  others 
find  employment  chopping  cord  wood  for  the  natives.  A  large  num- 
ber Miter  the  woods  in  the  spring  and  gather  the  mayflower,  or  trail- 
ing arbutus,  which  is  put  up  in  punches  and  sold  to  buyers  who  come 
down  from,  Boston  on  the  evening  train,  returning  with  the  flowers 
in  the  morning.    The  flowers  bring  from  $  to  76  cents  per  bunch, 
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depending  on  the  size  of  the  bunch  and  the  skill  with  which^  the 
flowers  are  arranged.  Blueberries,  or  whortleberries,  be^in  to  ripen 
in  July,  and  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  rather  the  miit,  which 
grows  wild  on  the  cape.  The  berries  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  15  cents 
per  quart,  or  two  quarts  for  25  cents.  Earnings  at  this  occupation 
vary  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Both  the  gathering  of  arbutus  and  blueberry  picking  are  profitable 
occupations  when  the  crops  are  good,  and  living  is  very  cheap  where 
rent  and  fuel  cost  practically  nothing.  There  are  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies near  Wareham,  Onset,  ^Plymouth,  and  Harwich  that  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  the  manner  just  described.  The  yearly  shift  gives  them  a 
roving  habit,  and  there  is  more  or  less  complaint  of  their  unreliability 
in  that  regard.  Frequently  a  gang  will  move  from  one  bog  to  a 
neighboring  one  without  warning.  The  man  who  has  an  exception- 
ally light  crop  is  likely  to  lose  his  pickers  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 
Some  growers  offer  a  higher  wage  as  a  bonus  to  all  who  remain 
through  the  season.  This  nomadic  trait  is  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
sort  of  family  or  property  bond  and  to  the  naturally  ^fting  char- 
acter of  their  employment  It  is  one  of  the  risks  which  the  employer 
must  take  and  one  of  the  safeguards  against  harsh  or  unfair  treat- 
ment by  the  bog  owner  toward  his  emplovees. 

The  Nantucket  Portuguese  are  somewhat  more  stable  than  those 
employed  on  the  cape,  and  many  remain  on  the  island  throughout 
the  entire  year.  During  the  summer  a  lar^  number  are  employed 
as  porters,  chambermaids,  waiters,  and  waitresses  in  the  numerous 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  After  the  berry-picking  season  there  is 
work  for  some  of  the  force  sanding  the  bog  and  developing  new 
bogs.  Earnings  in  these  occupations  vary  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  per 
day  for  nine  hours*  labor.  Otners  ship  on  fishing  or  whaling  vessels 
or  seek  employment  about  the  wharves  at  New  Braford. 

STAKDABO  OF  LIVING. 

The  usual  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  is  from  three  to 
five  years.  Many  return  to  their  native  land  after  two  years.  They 
go  back  in  the  rail  and  return^  in  the  spring.  Most  of  them  make 
two  or  three  such  trips  it  is  said — two  or  three  years  in  the  United 
States,  then  a  trip  home  for  the  winter.  Eventually  most  of  thejn 
return  to  their  island  homes.  Some  tell  of  living  a  gay  life  for  a 
winter  in  Fogo;  some  are  content  to  dazzle  their  friends  with  gifts 
and  a  show  of  money,  but  most  do  not  intend  to  give  up  Fogo  for 
America  permanently. 

They  begin  to  save  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn.  The  pickers  when 
paid  weekly  or  biweekly  go  at  once  to  the  nearest  town  and  deposit 
their  pay  cnecks,  or,  if  at  some  distance,  appoint  one  of  their  number 
each  pay  day  to  make  the  trip.  In  Harwich,  Plymouth,  New  Bedford, 
Wareham,  and  other  places  certain  sayings  banks  have  hundreds  of 
black  Portuguese  depositors.  The  savings  bank  in  one  of  these  vil- 
lages in  Massachusetts,  in  the  cranberry  district,  is  illustrative.  This 
bank  has  approximately  500  black  Portuguese  depositors,  with  ac- 
counts averaging  about  $200  to  $300  each.  These  accounts  run  from 
two  to  six  years,  and  the  individual  credits  foot  up  $800,  $1,000,  or 
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even  $1,500  in  8<mie  instances.  The  bulk  of  the  deposits  are  made  in 
the  early  autumn,  and  come  in  in  the  shape  of  pay  checks,  but  there 
^re  many  who  deposit  all  through  the  summer.  "About  October  15," 
said  the  bank  president,  "  they  draw  out  their  deposits.  In  1907 
we  paid  out  about  $15,000  to  black  Portuguese  at  that  time :  in  1908, 
the  amount  drawn  was  over  $20,00*0;  this  year  it  will  probably  ex- 
ceed either  1907  or  1908."  In  another  village  a  5-cent  savings  bank 
has  100  black  Portuguese  dejwsitors,  and  no  account  exceeds  $100. 
The  disposition  to  save  is  universally  commented  on;  and  perhaps 
a  larger  proportion  of  Portuguese  than  of  any  other  race  doing 
unskilled  labor  make  use  of  the  savings  banks.  There  are  some 
spendthrifts,  but  on  the  whole  frugality  and  the  disposition  to  save 
are  characteristic.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  their  savmgs  are  sent  to 
the  old  country,  a  small  percentage  for  investment,  but  the  most  for 
the  support  of  destitute  relatives,  or  to  bring  members  of  the  family 
to  the  United  States. 

The  pickers  are  very  well  clad.  Some  use  overalls,  but  most  wear 
ready-made  suits,  frequently  protecting  their  knees  with  bagging 
or  canvas;  scarcely  any  are  ragged;  shirts,  trousers,  and  shoes  are 
usually  whole  and  substantial;  nearly  all  wear  caps  or  hats,  and  a 
few  have  linen  collars  and  cravats.  Most  seem  to  patronize  barbers, 
and  for  workmen  of  their  class  they  are  unusually  well  groomed. 

In  the  matter  of  food  and  shelter  conditions  are  not  so  favorable. 
Housing  conditions,  where  the  quarters  are  furnished  by  bog  owners, 
are  described  as  they  exist  on  the  Nantucket  bog.    At  this  bog  the 

Cranberry  Company  house  their  laborers  in  one-and-a-nalf- 

story  frame  houses,  the  first  floor  serving  as  a  combination  living 
room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  with  sleepmg  quarters  on  the  second 
floor.  The  larger  houses  measure  about  18  by  20  feet,  and  are  usually 
occupied  by  two  families,  who  pay  a  monthly  rent  of  25  cents  per 
head^for  house  and  furniture.  A  brick  chimney  flue  is  built  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  and  a  stove  placed  on  each  side ;  the  remainder 
of  the  furniture  consists  of  a  few  tables  and  benches  and  wooden 
bunks.  The  superintendent  compels  a  housecleaning  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  the  interior  of  the  houses  presents  a  much  neater  ap- 
pearance than  the  home  of  the  average  Italian  or  Slav  coal  miner  or 
steel  worker.  Left  to  their  own  pleasure,  however,  the  black  Portu- 
guese have  little  regard  for  cleanliness  or  sanitation  in  the  home. 
The  single  men  occupy  smaller  houses,  4  to  5  living  in  a  house  about  8 
by  10  feet  in  size,  paying  $4  per  month  rent. 

Those  who  live  in  their  own  homes  in  the  small  towns  or  in  the 
woods  near  the  bogs  find  shelter  in  the  poorest  of  lodgings.  Old 
abandoned  houses,  cheap  shed-like  structures,  or  rooms  in  some  tene- 
ment house  where  each  family  or  gang  eats  and  sleeps,  are  usual. 
In  one  instance  13  men  lived  in  a  two-story  building  about  16  by  20 
feet,  some  little  distance  from  the  bog.  They  slept  upstairs  on  straw 
and  cheap  mattresses  and  cooked  and  ate  on  the  ground  floor.  One 
of  the  number  was  appointed  each  day  to  do  the  cooking.  The  whole 
place  was  very  bare  and  dirty ;  filth  and  litter  of  all  sorts  abounded 
and  evidently  no  pretense  of  cleaning  was  made.  On  other  bogs 
10  by  12  foot  two-story  houses  are  built  to  accommodate  the  tran- 
sients.   There  are  a  stove,  benches,  and  a  cheap  table  below,  and  a 
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couple  of  4-foot  bunks  of  rough  lumber  above.  Four  or  five  or  more 
occupy  each  of  these  houses.  These  are  cleaned  periodically  under 
supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  otherwise  no  attention  is 
paid  to  sanitation.  The  rent  of  these  houses  is  not  much;  some- 
times $6  or  $8  a  month  is  charged,  sometimes  nothing.  Some  of 
the  shacks  provided  are  of  the* roughest  and  rudest  sort  imaginable; 
mere  1-story  sheds  about  8  by  10  feet,  rough  boarded,  .with  a  shed 
roof  of  rou^h  boards.  The  bunks  are  rude  boxes  filled  with  straw. 
That  anythmg  will  do  for  six  weeks  is  the  idea.  Near  Wareham, 
where  there  are  several  families  of  permanent  residents,  they  and 
the  transients  pickers  live  in  a  dirty,  squalid  quarter  of  the  village, 
locally  known  as  "  Foco."  The  houses  and  yards  are  dirty  and  ill 
kept,  and  while  crowding  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  sanitary 
arrangements  and  regard  for  cleanliness  could  not  be  much  less  than 
they  are.  The  families  living  near  the  bogs  dwell  in  miserable  houses. 
They  have  gardens  and  raise  some  cabbages,  beans,  and  potatoes; 
some  have  a  few  chickens,  but  the  aspect  of  the  whole  dom^ic 
economy  is  very  depressing.  There  is  no  regard  for  neatness  or  care — 
windows  stuffed  with  rags,  fences  down,  doors  sagging,  roofs  leak- 
ing, everjiihing  dirty,  is  typical  of  a  "Brava"  household.  Some 
are  much  more  trim,  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 

When  they  first  come  to  the  bogs,  they  know  very  little  about  cooked 
food,  and  almost  nothing  about  preparing  it.  They  actually  suffer 
want  until  some  one  teaches  them  the  method  of  getting  and  prepar- 
ing food.  They  eat  lice,  beans,  and  pork,  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
lard.  Some  biscuits  of  white  flour  are  made  for  the  evening  meal,  the 
heartiest  meal  of  the  day,  but  milk  crackers  and  bakers'  cakes  serve  at 
the  other  meals.  When  they  first  began  coming  to  one  large  bog  ten 
years  ago,  their  menu  consisted  of  ripe  maize,  or  Indian  corn  on  the 
cob.  This  they  boiled  until  partly  softened  and  ate  with  molasses 
poured  over  it.  But  this  diet  has  now  given  way  to  a  much  better 
variety  of  food.  The  butcher's  wagon  and  the  baker's  cart  make 
regular  trips  to  the  bogs  when  many  are  employed,  and  the  grocery 
stores  send  out  quantities  of  cannea  goods,  canned  roast  beer,  flour, 
and  beans  to  some  of  the  gangs.  Those  who  remain  during  the  year 
add  sweet  com,  potatoes,  and  string  beans.  They  are  living  better 
each  year,  but  their  cooking  is  not  good,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
depend  largely  on  crackers  and  bakers'  bread.  The  diet  is  more 
largely  vegetable  than  animal,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  Italians,  and  fully  up  to  that  of  the  Finns. 
The  food  both  in  variety  and  in  preparation  grows  gradually  better. 
Lima  beans,  which  retail  at  12  cente  per  quart,  ana  rice  are  staple 
articles  of  diet  for  the  Portuguese  throughout  tne  cranberry  section. 
A  favorite  dish  for  the  Nantucket  Portuguese  is  made  by  boiling 
rice  and  lima  beans  together  and  pouring  in  a  tin  of  canned  bee£ 
At  the  end  of  the  picking  season,  wnen  money  is  plentiful,  beans  are 
bought  by  the  busnel.  Formerly  they  bought  only  the  broken  rice, 
which  sells  for  6  cents  per  pound,  but  are  gradually  buying  more  oi 
the  better  grade  at  9  cents  a  pound.  There  can  be  no  question  tiiat 
their  standard  of  living,  both  in  respect  to  food  consumed,  clothing, 
and  sanitation,  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Americans. 
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SOCIAL,  MORAL,  AND  EDUGATIOKAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Bravas  have  a  much  higher  moral  code  than  one  would  sup- 
pose, judging  by  their  ignorance  and  their  standard  of  life.  While 
they  are  a  social  people  who  love  music,  dancing,  and  frolics,  they  are 
generally  temperate  and  the  average  of  personal  morality  is  fairly 
advanced.  Rioting,  drunkenness,  and  indecent  revelings  are  said  to 
be  infrequent  or  (in  places)  unknown  occurrences.  The  newcomers  are 
more  temperate  than  those  who  have  learned  the  American  leniency 
of  laws  in  this  regard.  Some  who  know  the  men  well,  and  who  have 
talked  much  with  them,  believe  that  added  to  their  naturally  peace- 
able disposition  they  have  grown  up  under  a  great  fear  of  the  law 
and  its  officers.  An  oflfender  suffers  seriously  in  Fogo  if  he  gets  into 
the  clutches  of  the  officers,  and  penalties  for  lawbreaking  are  severe. 
"The  Brava  is  afraid  to  drink,  or  rather  to  be  caught  drinking;  a 
word  from  a  policeman  makes  him  tremble  and  slink  away  when  he 
is  indulging  in  hilarious  antics,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  will  not 
steal  or  pilfer,"  remarked  an  employer,  who  had  dealt  with  Portu- 
guese for  many  years.  "But  every  year  I  see  more  drinking  in 
secret;  my  men  carry  bottles  of  whisky  and  beer  into  the  woods  and 
consume  it  there.  I  Know  that  this  vice  as  well  as  immorality  is  grow- 
ing with  their  lessening  fear  of  the  law."  However,  the  testimony  is 
that  thOT  are  unusually  temperate.  Gambling  is  not  a  conspicuous 
vice.  Few  robberies  or  crimes  of  violence  are  mentioned.  The 
Bravas  have  little  regard  for  a  Puritan  Sabbath,  and,  although  the 
greater  number  are  nominally  Catholics,  they  are  not  much  given  to 
church  attendance  or  religious  observances  of  any  sort.  Many  are 
pock  marked,  and  physicians  report  a  good  many  with  syphilitic  tend- 
encies, perhaps  innerited  for  generations.  They  are  subject  to  skin 
diseases,  and  out  of  this  fact  arose  a  clamor  in  one  or  two  places  to 
have  the  Brava  school  children  segregated  in  seats,  rooms,  or  schools 
set  apart  for  them.  Nothing  came  oi  it,  however,  and  in  the  public 
schools  white  New  Englanders  and  black  Portuguese  study  side  by 
side.  A  good  many  die  of  pulmonary  diseases, pneumonia,  consump- 
tion, and  the  like,  and  the  mortality  was  very  high  when  the  Portu- 
guese first  began  to  arrive.  Now  most  have  become  acclimated  and 
have  learned  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  degree. 

There  is  noticeable  a  growing  sense  of  their  importance.  Electric- 
car  conductors,  trainmen,  and  others  have  become  well  aware  of  this 
fact.  Some  or  the  Portuguese  are  beginning  to  have  "  rights."  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  easily  possible  to  put  a  Brava  on  the  oack  seat 
in  a  street  car  and  to  matce  the  "  jim-crow"  car  idea  a  practicable 
expedient.  Now  the  Brava  who  knows  his  importance  refuses  to 
move  back  or  forward  or  anywhere  else  until  he  pleases  to  do  so, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  conductor.  Said  an  old  electric  train- 
man :  "  They  are  making  themselves  more  offensive  to  us  on  the  cars 
and  to  the  public  generally  every  year.  Frequently  the  bolder  spirits 
seem  to  take  delight  in  sitting  down  in  the  same  seat  with  a  white 
woman,  if  there  is  any  opportunity.  The  white  patrons  complain, 
but  there  is  no  legal  method  of  putting  the  Brava  into  any  seat  he 
does  not  choose  to  occupy.    This  independent  attitude  is  a  matter  of 
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a  very  few  years,  but  it  increases  steadily."  Except  for  dark  skins, 
many  of  the  men  are  not  unattractive  physically.  They  are  big, 
muscular  fellows,  and  many  carry  themselves  well.  The  hair  is  less 
kinky  and  the  thick  lips  and  squat  nose  not  so  prominent  as  in  the 
southern  negro  of  full  negro  ancestry.  Many  have  a  strain  of  white 
blood,  although  the  white  Portuguese  repudiate  the  idea  that  there 
is  anv  blood  relation  between  them  and  tne  blacks,  who  are  African 
or  Airican  mixed  with  half  a  dozen  non-Portuguese  races. 

CmZENSHIP. 

There  are  not  many  citizens,  but  there  are  some  property  owners. 
Few  care  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nearly  all  are  illit- 
erate, and  can  neither  write,  read,  nor  even  speak  English.  One  of 
their  number — ^a  Protestant  clergyman — said  that  there  were  many 
more  citizens  or  aliens  who  had  applied  for  first  papers  than  anyone 
suspected,  but  even  he  could  not  call  to  mind,  definitely,  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  with  first  papers.  They  take  no  interest  in  local 
politics  or  self  government,  as  a  rule,  and  seem  to  know  or  care  noth- 
ing about  American  institutions  of  a  political  nature.  With  their 
ideals  and  their  ignorance  the  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  is  not  a 
serious  one.  They  feel  that  their  country  is  Brava  or  Fogo,  and 
that  they  owe  their  allegiance  there.  The  few  exceptions  are  the 
home  owners,  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  cape. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  400  black  Portuguese  m  Harwich  at  the 
present  time,  and  of  this  number  probably  75  own  their  homes, 
consisting  of  small  houses  and  2  or  3  acres  of  land,  1  acre  in  cran- 
berries; and  10  or  12  are  naturalized  citizens.  Educationally  their 
standard  is  low ;  the  children  seldom  attend  school  longer  than  their 
fourteenth  year,  the  period  required  by  law.  In  only  two  instances 
have  black  Portuguese  entered  the  high  school.  A  movement  for 
separate  schools  for  the  black  Portuguese  in  Harwich  was  agitated 
without  success  a  few  years  ago. 

EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS  IN  THE  CRANBERBY  INDUSTRT. 

The  estimated  cost  of  producing  cranberries  is  variously  ^ven, 
and  runs  anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  per  barrel  of  cranberries,  delivered 
on  the  central  market.  One  grower  declared  he  could  get  his  berries 
on  the  market  for  $1.37,  but  did  not  include  freights  and  commis- 
sions. Picking  cost  varies  from  30  cents  to  $1.25  a  oarrel,  depending 
on  a  dozen  contingencies  of  pickers,  bogs,  and  methods.  In  a  general 
way,  $1  per  barrel  is  considered  a  rough  estimate  of  this  expense, 
ana  does  not  include  screening  and  pacKing,  which  cost  from  15  to 
25  cents  a  barrel.  The  screening  is  done  by  a  wind  machine,  which 
removes  the  vines,  vegetable  trash,  and  frozen  or  bruised  berries; 
then  the  berries  are  placed  in  racks  and  twice  hand  picked  to  remove 
stones,  unsalable  berries,  and  any  other  trash  not  taken  out  by  the 
cleaning  machine.  The  cleaned  berries  are  then  packed  in  barrels 
by  an  official  expert  packer,  if  the  owner  sells  through  a  cooperative 
sales  company.  The  stanaard  barrel  holds  100  quarts  of  berries. 
The  barrels  are  labeled  by  the  packer  and  inspector,  and  two  grades 
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are  put  upon  the  market.  The  early  berries  do  not  keep  well  and  are 
shipped  out  at  once.  The  late  berries  may  be  kept  in  the  30-quart 
boxes  or  on  large  trays  fot  some  time  before  b^irreling  and  market- 
ing. Trays,  30-quart  boxes,  and  barrels  are  fixed  items  of  expense. 
Some  of  the  larger  growers  have  2  or  3  coopers  at  work  making  bar- 
rels during  the  packing  season,  the  staves  and  hoops  being  procured 
in  the  rough  and  set  up  near  where  they  are  used.  The  saving  in 
freightage  on  bulky  barrels  is  evident.  When  bought  outright,  the 
barrels  cost  about  lo  to  45  cents  each. 
Another  variable  item  is  the  amount  of  shrinkage  or  waste  between 

Eicking  and  selling.  The  30-quart  boxes  as  brought  in  from  the 
eld  contain  trash,  stones,  bruised,  diseased,  or  frozen  berries,  and 
they  may  not  contain  a  full  30  quarts;  that  is^  the  pickers  may  not 
have  given  full  measure.  Sometimes  the  shrinkage  runs  up  to  10 
per  cent;  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  employers  who  had  g&ngs  of  care- 
ful pickers  reported  an  overrun  of  5  per  cent  or  more.  THiis  meant 
that  the  berries  were  perfect,  the  picking  v^ry  clean,  and  the  boxes 
filled  "heaping  full."  In  addition  to  the  waste  by  shrinkage,  some 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  berries  produced  are  spilled  or  left  on  the 
ground.  Some  growers  told  me  that  there  were  years  when  20  per 
cent  of  the  crop  was  lost  by  waste  and  shrinkage. 

The  total  expense  of  placinff  cranberries  on  the  market  may  be 
approximated  by  items  as  foUows,  a  sort  of  composite  statement 
made  by  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  cranberry  district : 

Per  barrel. 

Picking $1. 00 

Screening .  25 

Cost  of  barrel : .  42 

Fertilizing,  sanding  bog,  etc .  40 

Cartage .  10 

Freight,  drayage.  and  commissions .  75 

Shrinkage  and  waste .  14 

3.06 

The  estimates  of  a  few  owners  of  smaller  bogs  are  lower,  varjdng 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 

One  actual  account  for  a  4-acre  bog  shows  that  aside  from  the 
natural  situation,  preparation,  care,  water  supply,  manner  of  picking, 
unpreventable  pests,  frosts,  and  location  with  respect  to  marJket,  the 
yield  varied  from  350  barrels  packed  for  market  in  1907  to  30  barrels 
on  the  same  area  in  1908,  and  240  barrels  on  the  same  area  in  1909 ; 
this  instance  is  typical. 

But  after  paciing,  the  price  is  rather  uncertain  and  profits  vary 
with  market  price  frequently.  Thirty  barrels  per  acre  in  1908 
brought  as  great  a  return  as  70  barrels  per  acre  in  October,  1909, 
when  the  price  was  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  barrel. 

Most  or  the  cranberries  are  sold  through  cooperative  sales  com- 
panies, the  largest  of  which  is  the  New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  which  operates  also  in  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey,  and 
claims  to  handle  one-half  of  the  total  crop.  The  Growers'  Sales  Asso- 
ciation is  another  large  cooperative  company.  The  growers  who  are 
members  get  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  a  central  sales  or  distribut- 
ing agent,  who  keeps  in  touch  with  markets  all  over  the  United  States ; 
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they  also  get  the  advantage  of  a  7  per  cent  commission  for  selling 
instead  of  the  usual  10  per  cent.  The  3  per  cent  difference  goes  into 
the  treasury  of  the  company  as  a  sinking  fund.  The  berries  are  in- 
spected by  these  companies  both  while  t^in^  sorted  and  packed  and 
after  the^  are  in  barrels.  Then  they  allow  labels  to  be  amxed  to  the 
barrels  signifying  the  grade  of  berry  packed.  ^ 

There  are  a  gw>d  many  growers  who  ship  independently,  but  the 
work  of  the  cooperative  associations  is  said  to  be  excellent^  and  more 
growers  come  into  the  assopiations  every  year. 


Chapter  VIII. 
CENTRAL  WISCONSIN,  POLISH  CKANBERBT  PICKEBS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  Wisconsin  cranberry  growers 
b^an  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  improvement  of  Wisconsin 
fruit  and  the  intensive  care  of  Wisconsin  bogs.  The  wild  bog  and 
the  native  berry  were  ahnost  the  only  sorts  to  be  found,  and  these 
bogs  were  so  covered  with  a  tangle  of  vines,  weeds,  and  grass  that 
until  recently  there  was  scarcely  one  that  did  not  resemble  a  field  of 
wild  marsh  grass  more  than  a  small-fruit  farm.  The  natural  cran- 
berry areas  are  in  Waushara  County,  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Jackson  and  Wood  Counties,  and  northern  Juneau.  Until 
well  on  in  the  nineties  practically  all  fruit  harvested  was  grown  on 
the  wild  natural  marshes.  Forest  fires,  however,  destroyed  many  of 
the  natural  bogs  in  1895^  and  since  then  more  and  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  intensive  culture  of  the  berry  and  to  the  means  of 
controlling  the  conditions  of  successful  growth. 

In  these  counties  in  1900  practically  5,000  acres  were  reported  in 
cranberries  and  6,821  acres  for  the  entire  State.  The  acreage  at  pres- 
ent is  no  doubt  greater,  at  any  rate  the  acreage  of  cultivate  bog  has 
increased.  Since  1903  the  Ijniversity  of  Wisconsin,  in  connection 
with  the  United  Stat^  Department  of  Agriculture^  has  had  a  work- 
ing cranberry  experiment  station  near  Cranmoor,  in  Wood  County, 
about  11  miles  southwest  of  Grand  Rapids.  This  station  is  a  scien- 
tific attempt  to  re'^'*h  a  full  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful culture  and  the  best  methods  for  securing  and  controlling  these 
conditions.  Up  to  date  very  material  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
and  very  material  aid  given  the  private  cranberry  growers  of  Wis- 
consin. 

RACES. 

Labor  conditions  near  Cranmoor,  in  the  heart  of  the  cranberry 
district,  are  similar  to  those  on  Wisconsin  bogs  in  general.  For  that 
reason  the  study  of  bog  laborers  was  confined  to  the  environs  of  Cran- 
moor. As  in  trie  eastern  cranberry  districts,  two  types  of  labor  are 
required — the  permanent  hands  who  are  employed  in  making  bog  and 
in  cultivating  the  berries,  and  the  cranberry  pickers  employed  for  the 
season  only.  The  permanent  hands  are  Poles  and  Indians,  chiefly  the 
latter^  with  an  intermixture  of  other  races,  who  hold  the  more  re- 
sponsible positions.  The  total  number  employed  on  any  bog  is  not 
large,  but  in  the  aggregate  several  hundred  men  are  employ ea  in  this 
in(mstry.  Life  on  tne  bogs  is  isolated,  the  work  is  largely  hand  labor, 
some  of  it  very  heavy  work — digging,  wheeling  sand,  or  cutting 
turf — and  most  men  prefer  other  employment.  So,  while  no  one  race 
is  uniformly  employed,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most  available 
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help  are  Indians,  who  bring^their  families  and  dwell  in  tents,  and 
immigrant  laborers,  usually  JPoles. 

The  picking  season  begins  early  in  September  and  extends  over  six 
weeks  or  a  little  longer.  TTiree  classes  of  labor  are  employed  to 
gather  the  berries:  Local  help,  i.  e.,  persons  of  several  different 
nationalities  living  near  at  hand  who  come  onto  the  marshes  for  a 
few  days  or  for  the  entire  harvesting  period ;  Polish  people,  chiefly 
from  Portage  County  and  near-by  farming  communities;  and  In- 
dians. The  local  pickers  are  of  several  nationalities,  freouently  farm- 
ers, who  spend  but  a  few  days  on  the  bogjs  and  are  usually  employed 
by  the  smaller  growers.  The  Pol^  are  imported  from  the  vicinity 
of  Stevens  Point  usuallv.  They  do  not  always  come  in  gangs,  but 
they  frequently  bring  their  families  and  remain  during  Sie  season. 
They  are  largely  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  The  Indians  are  re- 
cruited from  the  reservations  at  some  distance,  come  in  companies 
by  families,  and,  arriving  before  the  season  opens,  remain  to  the  end. 

THE  INDUSTRT. 

The  Wisconsin  bo^  vary  greatly  in  size,  running  from  6  or  10  up 
to  250  acres  in  bearing  bog.  The  average  of  the  larger  bogs  is  per- 
haps about  60  to  70  acres.  When  it  is  noted  that  2  acres  of  water 
supply  is  required  to  irrigate  1  acre  of  bog — ^natural  means  alone  are 
employed — one  can  see  that  the  moorland  acreage  devoted  to  cran- 
berries is  much  larger  than  at  first  appears. 

To  secure  a  favorable  soil,  an  adequate  and  effective  water  supply, 
suitable  topography  for  distributing  and  holding  the  water,  proper 
drainage,  and  good  marketing  facilities — ^the  chiei  factors  in  success- 
ful cranberry  growing,  since  the  problem  of  securing  labor  has  never 
been  a  very  real  one  to  the  Wisconsin  grower — and  to  prepare,  plant, 
and  get  a  bog  into  full  bearing,  has  cost  the  ordinary  cranoerry 
grower  $250  or  perhaps  less  per  acre.  It  n\ust  be  remembered  that 
the  ordinary  Wisconsin  bog  is  of  the  hay-field  variety,  planted  (if 
planted  at  all)  on  peat,  never  weeded,  and  seldom  sanded  or  pruned. 
Properly  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting  by  removing  the  peat  and 
sanaing  the  bog,  ditching,  leveling,  and  draining,  to  buy  and  set  out 
good  cultivated  plants,  and  to  cultivate,  weed,  and  care  for  them 
three  years,  or  until  they  come  into  bearing,  requires  an  approximate 
expenditure  of  $500,  or  a  little  less  perhaps,  for  1  acre,  including 
the  value  of  the  land  and  the  water  supply.  It  requires  three  years 
from  planting  to  secure  a  crop,  longer  if  the  planting  has  not  been 
properly  performed.  Eighty  barrels  per  acre  are  sometimes  secured, 
but  the  average  yield  is  very  much  less,  20  to  30  barrels  or  more 
being  considered  a  very  good  crop  average  on  a  bog.  This  is  not 
nearly  so  high  an  average  as  that  secured  by  many  of  the  Cape  Cod 
growers,  but,  in  the  main,  investment  per  acre  does  not  average  one- 
third  of  that  in  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  greatest  uncertainties  in  the  cranberry  industry  is  that 
of  temperature.  Early  frosts  are  responsible  for  many  failures.  In 
1904  a  frost  early  in  August  was  responsible  for  a  loss  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  a  loss  in  value  approximately  $200^000.  In  1909  a  loss 
of  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  sustained  on  account  of  a 
frost  early  in  September.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  menace 
the  experiment  station  and  growers  generally  have  given  a  great  deal 
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of  attention  to  forecasting  these  cold  waves  and  to  means  of  protec- 
tion of  the  bogs  from  loss  thereby.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  well-sanded,  properly-weeded,  well-drained  bog  is  practically 
immune  to  early  frosts.  In  fact,  the  temperature  on  the  experimental 
plats  is  usually  8°  F.  higher  than  that  of  the  neighboring  moorland, 
where  the  mossy,  matted  tangle  of  vines,  weeds,  and  grass  makes  the 
conditions  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  much  less  favorable. 
The  ordinary  grower  depends  on  flooding  to  protect  his  vines  from 
sudden  frosts.  In  1909  the  scarcity  of  water  precluded  this  means 
of  salvation.  On  the  experimental  farms  water  is  never  employed 
as  a  means  of  protection  from  frost.  A  sand  covering,  good  drainage, 
and  clean  culture  seem  to  be  sufBcient  preventives.  In  1904  when  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  State  fell  below  5  barrels,  "  the  few 
vines  on  the  experimental  station  ♦  ♦  ♦  were  made  to  yield  on 
the  average  of  62.5  barrels  to  the  acre."  * 

LABOR  REQUIREKENTS. 

In  berry  picking  in  Wiscoiisin,  two  methods  are  emploved — ^lonc 
rakes  (or  scoops)  and  hand  picking.  Which  method  shall  be  used 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bog  and  the  seasonal  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall.  Be#ause  few  bogs  have  been  properly  pruned 
and  cared  for  and  suitably  prepared  for  rakes,  hand  picfang  is  neces- 
sarily  the  more  general  method.  In  general,  too,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  marshes,  it  is  the  most  economical  method;  what  one 
gains  in  speed  by  the  employment  of  rakes  is  lost  in  the  harm  done  to 
flie  unprepared  vines  and  in  the  berries  that  are  shaken  off  and  lost. 
More  tnan  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  here  as  in  many  locali- 
ties in  Massachusetts  against  the  rake.  At  the  government  experi- 
ment station,  located  at  Cranmoor,  a  few  miles  southwest  ©f  Grand 
Rapids,  experts  are  demonstrating  the  proper  methods  of  setting  out, 
sanding,  cleaning,  and  caring  for  cranberry  bogs.  On  some  of  their 
plats  the  rake  is  used  without  any  damage  to  the  plants;  on  other 
plats  hand  picking  only  is  permitted. 

The  rake  or  scoop  employed  on  Wisconsin  boffs  is  made  in  various 
widths  and  in  all  essentials  corresponds  closely  to  the  instrument 
used  on  the  Cape  Cod  bogs.  The  handles,  however,  are  longer  and 
permit  the  operator  to  use  the  implement  while  standing.  The  work 
IS  easier,  for  a  greater  swing  is  possible  with  more  force  than  when 
one  is  on  his  knees.  The  movement  is  more  rapid,  too,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  many  inore  berries  can  be  harvested  in  a  day.  Just 
why  the  implement  is  called  a  rake  in  Wisconsin  and  a  scoop  in 
Massachusetts  does  not  appear. 

The  hand  pickers  work  on  their  knees,  pick  into  small  measures, 
and  empty  their  berries  into  standard,  rectangular  crates  holding  1 
bushel  of  berries.  After  picking  the  berries  are  freed  from  trash, 
sorted  by  sizes,  milled  to  discard  all  the  frozen,  mashed,  or  diseased 
berries,  hand  picked  to  remove  any  stones,  dirt,  or  foreim  matter, 
stored  in  trays  for  drying,  and  finaHy  packed  in  barrels  holding  from 
100  to  116  quarts  of  berries.  The  Wisconsin  berries  store  better  than 
the  Cape  Cod  fruit  and  usually  bring  a  better  price  on  the  market. 

o  Report  on  Cranberry  Investigations^  BuU.  No.  119,  Agr.  Bxperiment  Station, 
Wisconsin. 
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THE  LABOS  SUFFLT. 

The  PoUm, — The  Polish  pickers  are  largely  farmers,  who,  having 
small  &nns,  can  come  out  to  the  bfjgs  from  September  1  to  October 
10,  or  within  these  limits^  without  neglecting  any  farming  opera- 
tions;  at  the  same  time  their  earnings  from  picking  cranberries 
amount  to  a  not  insignificant  sum.  They  come  from  rarious  sections 
within  25  or  30  miles  of  the  bogs,  but  perhaps  the  largest  number 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Stevens  Point.  They  are  usually  brought 
in  in  gangs  of  35  to  50  by  foremen,  who  come  out  early  in  tne  seastm, 
take  estimates  of  the  number  of  hands  needed  by  each  grower,  and 
make  contracts  to  furnish  all  the  hands  required  to  pick  the  crop. 
Men,  women,  and  well-grown  children  are  represented  m  the  picking 
gangs.  The  women  are  as  good  pickers  as  Che  men  and  receive  the 
same  washes,  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  for  hand  picking.  A  good 
many  oi  the  men  use  scoops  or  rakes  and  receive  a  wage  varying 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  dav  and  board.  This  is  a  very  good  wage 
considering  the  price  of  labor  in  this  section.  During  the  sunmier 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  Gt  even  as  low  as  $1  for  a  ten-hour  day,  is  paid;  this 
of  course  usually  includes  board  unless  Indians  are  the  laborers. 

The  picking  season  lasts  four  or  five  or  six  weeks ;  hence  the  earnings 
per  season  may  be  very  easily  approximated  when  it  is  observed  tliat 
3  to  4  bushels  a  day  is  considered  j^ood  picking  on  a  well-fruited  bog. 
Usually  the  number  of  women  andchilcu'en  in  a  gang  of  these  pickers 
far  exceeds  the  men.  Paid  by  the  piece,  the  women  are  superior  to 
the  men,  and  all  children  over  14  or  15  are  wage-earners.  All  are 
hand  pickers  except  a  few  of  the  men,  who  use  scoops  or  rakes. 

The  gangs  of  Poles,  who  are  furnished  with  railway  transportation 
to  and  from  the  bogs  by  the  powers,  are  housed  in  more  or  less  com- 
fortable "  bunk  houses  ^  provided  by  the  grower.  A  small  "  lean-to," 
in  which  is  a  cook  stove,  is  attached  to  the  bunk  house,  and  here  the 
cooking  is  done  through  the  season.  Wood  for  fuel  and  hay  for  beds 
are  provided  free.  Two  rows  or  tiers  of  bunks  are  built  alon^  each 
side  of  the  building,  and  a  dozen  find  plenty  of  room  in  a  small  house. 
Often  more  are  crowded  in. 

The  foreman  receives  $2  a  day  for  his  services  as  overseer  or  "  boss,** 
and  few  employers  make  any  complaint  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
service  rendered.  The  same  foreman  frequently  brings  a  gang  of 
pickers  every  year  for  a  number  t)f  years.  Sometimes  the  Poles  are 
quarrelsome  and  there  is  some  trouble,  occasionally  a  cutting  affray 
when  too  much  beer  gets  into  camp  or  when  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  the  more  undesirable  d«nent  from  the  towns.  Few  make  any 
disturbance,  and  those  who  do  are  mostly  floaters  who  have  no  prop- 
erty, no  family,  and  no  responsibility.  Troubles,  difficulties,  and  dis- 
turoances  connected  with  labor  are  comparatively  few  and  far  between 
in  the  cranberry  area. 

On  the  experimental  bog  at  Cranmoor,  which  is  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Office  oi  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  several  bunk  houses 
for  the  pickers,  a  dance  hall,  cheaply  built,  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pickers.  Dances  occur  in  tiiis  as  frequently  as  music  can  be 
procured,  and  they  are  well  patronized  by  the  Polidi  laborers. 
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The  cranberry  season  over,  the  men  with  families  and  the  families 
themselves  return  to  their  homes.  Some  single  men  remain  to  work 
by  the  day  on  the  bogs  during  the  autumn.  There  are  a  good  many 
regular  laborers  who  must  be  kept  the  year  round  and  a  large  pro- 

Eortion  of  these  are  Poles.  As  a  rule,  the  Polish  berry  picker  saves 
is  money  and  adds  it  to  his  farm  income.  It  all  goes  to  aid  him  in 
eking  out  a  livelihood  until  his  farm  becomes  self-supporting.  Those 
who  do  not  own  farms  are  children  of  farmers  or  permanent  resi- 
dents with  some  fixed  regular  occupation.  The  picking  of  berries  is 
a  profitable  incident  in  the  yearly  routine,  not  a  vacation  nor  a 
principal  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Indians. — ^The  second  group  of  pickers,  chiefly  employed  on 
the  larger  bogs,  and  perhaps  the  main  aependence  of  the  Wisconsin 
grower,  are  the  Indians,  who  come  with  their  families  from  the 
Oneida  Reservation,  near  Green  Bay,  and  from  Black  River  Falls, 
Wis.  They  are  not  as  rapid  pickers  as  the  Poles  or  the  Germans,  but 
they  pick  more  cleanly,  work  very  steadily,  gather  the  fallen  berries, 
and  m  general  are  reliable  worKers.  Mjoreover,  they  are  obedient 
and  tractable,  and  unless  they  have  access  to  whisky,  procured  for 
them  by  some  unscrupulous  dealer,  they  are  very  peaceable,  quarrel 
very  little  with  each  other  or  with  their  colaborers,  the  Poles,  and  go 
about  their  tasks  quietly,  without  murmur  or  complaint.  Indians 
have  been  engaged  by  the  cranberry  men  for  many  years,  and  on  the 
whole  have  been  very  satisfactory  workers. 

They  come  in  gangs,  by  families,  and  all  over  10  or  12  years  of  age 
are  of  use  in  the  narvesting  season.  Those  who  come  from  a  distance 
are  paid  their  transportation  to  and  froin  their  homes.  Others  who 
live  within  driving  aistance  come  in  buggies  and  wagons  of  their  own, 
and  having  made  arrangements  with  a  bog  manager,  their  tents  are 
set  up  on  some  vacant  lot  and  their  horses  turned  out  to  graze.  From 
whatever  place  they  come,  in  gangs  of  40  or  more  pickers  or  by  single 
families,  each  family  provides  canvas  for  a  round  tent,  large  or 
small  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  This  is  set  up  by  the 
squaws  and  an  improvised  fireplace  made  for  cooking,  out  of  doors 
usually,  and  houseKeeping  is  ready  to  begin.  A  little  straw  or  hay 
and  a  blanket  serve  for  a  bed,  the  ground  does  very  well  as  a  seat, 
and  no  tables  are  needed.  For  four  or  five  weeks  the  family  picks 
berries  during  the  day,  gambles  in  the  evening,  and  sleeps  until  the 
dew  is  oflf  in  Uie  morning. 

The  women  are  better  workers  and  quicker  than  the  men,  but  the 
children  beyond  the  age  of  15  are  often  more  rapid  hand  pickers  than 
either.  Some  of  the  men  use  scoops,  or  rakes  as  they  are  called  in 
Wisconsin,  and  are  paid  by  the  day  for  their  labor.  A  number  find 
employment  raking  and  weeding  the  bogs  and  pitting  aU  in  readiness 
for  the  winter  flocSing  of  the  l^g.  None  Sfifim  to  remain  during  the 
winter.  The  children  under  12  or  15  years  old  are  something  of  a 
nuisance,  but  are  nut  unruly ;  they  seem  to  have  a  wholesome  respect 
for  parental  authority. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  is  very  simple;  stale  bread,  vegetables, 
com,  cakes  made  of  meal  or  flour,  soup,  with  almost  any  kind  of  meat 
in  any  stage  of  decay,  are  the  chief  articles  of  diet.  Some  canned 
coods  and  crackers  are  now  being  bought.  They  are  fond  of  game  and 
Ish  and  are  equally  fond  of  procuring  it  with  gun,  rod,  and  spear, 
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The  dothinff  of  the  men  docs  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  other 
laborers  of  uie  same  grade;  a  few  wear  mocx^sins.  The  women  wear 
shawls,  gaudy  calicoes,  strings  of  beads,  bracelets,  earrings,  finger 
rings,  shapeless  dresses,  and  moccasins.  They  usually  wear  their  long 
hair  braiaed  tightly,  combed  straight  back  from  their  foreheads. 
Most  of  them  submit  very  meekly  to  the  authority  of  the  husband, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  tent. 

The  gang  manager  is  frequently  a  man  of  imj)ortance  and  some 
intelligence.    Usually  he  can  speak  English  and  is  a  sort  of  inter- 

Sreter  and  ^ide  to  the  members  of  his  party.  He  receives  $2  per 
av  for  following  behind  the  pickers,  keeping  them  at  work,  and 
holding  the  work  up  to  standard.  The  stragglers,  the  careless,  slov- 
enly pickers,  and  those  who  hasten  so  rapidly  that  berries  are  left  on 
the  ground  or  vines,  must  be  carefully  looted  after.  Some  of  the 
gang  masters  or  foremen  have  been  coming  with  parties  every  year 
for  many  years.  The  employees  are  not  supposed  to  compensate  tneir 
foreman  in  any  way  for  his  trouble  in  finding  work  for  them. 

The  earnings  of  the  Indians  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  other  races  who  pick.  The  men  who  use  scoops,  of  course,  get 
$1.75  to  $2.50  a  day  and  rations;  the  others,  paid  by  the  bushel  at 
50  cents  in  the  beginning  to  $1  when  the  season  grows  old,  earn,  on 
the  average,  $1.50  or  a  attle  more  per  day  for  a  season  of  twenty- 
eight  days.  This  means  $42  or  perhaps  $56  for  the  entire  period. 
Some  owners  are  accustomed  to  give  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel  more 
if  the  laborers  agree  to  remain  during  the  whole  picking  season,  and 
a  good  many  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  A  number,  too,  remain 
on  the  bogs  after  the  real  picking  season  is  over  to  gather  up  the 
leavings;  they  receive  $1  per  bushel  for  all  of  these  they  bring  in. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  Indian  squaws  and  youngsters  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  great  expanse  of  cranberry  bogs,  working 
away  day  after  day  when  every  other  picker  has  returned  to  his  home. 

The  Indians  have  few  wants  and  make  very  few  demands  on  the 
employer.  They  have  no  "  union  "  and,  once  nired,  seldom  strike  or 
raise  any  dispute  about  hours  or  wages.  A  store  near  at  hand  sup- 
plies their  wants  in  the  way  of  "  store  '^  food  and  tobacco.  Unless 
they  are  supplied  with  bad  whisky  by  some  unscrupulous  dealer, 
there  is  no  disturbance  whatever.  Other  than  gambling,  their  amuse- 
ments do  not  follow  the  inclinations  of  their  white  colaborers.  Some- 
times they  join  in  the  dances  held  in  a  hall  built  for  that  purpose, 
the  young  squaws  desiring  to  win  the  attentions  of  the  white  men,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  Indians  are  content  to  remain  onlookers  while  the  others 
dance. 

The  Indians  are  not  thrifty  nor  provident.  Their  earnings  are 
soon  lost  by  gambling  or  are  foolishly  spent.  The  seasonal  labor 
satisfies  them  very  well.  They  pick  blueberries  and  cranberries,  dig 
potatoes,  or  cut  wood,  and  clear  brush  land.  All  these  afford  employ- 
ment at  good,  cash  wages  for  short  periods,  and  the  hours  are  prac- 
tically fixed  oy  the  Indian  himself.  The  squaw  and  the  children 
can  earn  as  much  as  the  head  of  the  household,  all  goes  to  add  to  the 
family  income,  and  the  season  is  such  that  this  outside' employment 
interferes  but  little  with  the  work  of  the  farm,  wherever  it  may  be. 

Local  pickers. — Another  group  of  pickers  must  be  mentioned. 
These  are  the  small  farmers,  American,  German,  or  Scandinavian, 
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and  the  floating^  useless  population  who  come  from  the  neighborhoods 
in  close  proximity  to  the  moorlands.  No  general  characterization  of 
this  factor  can  be  made.  Some  are  too  old  and  some  are  too  young 
to  do  full  adult  labor.  A  good  many  women,  fully  60  per  cent,  are 
among  them.  They  are  not  altogether  reliable  nor  dependable,  but 
in  the  demand  for  pickers  thev  find  a  place  and.  live  the  simple  life  of 
the  bog  and  the  bunk  house  for  a  few  weeks;  many  travel  from  bog 
to  bog,  seeking  easier  eamkigs  in  a  way  to  try  the  patience  and 
temper  of  the  grower. 

THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  EMPLOYED. 

The  total  number  of  cranberry  pickers  employed  varies  very  much 
from  season  to  season  and  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
crop.  An  early  frost  may  reduce  the  quantity  of  berries  from  10  to 
75  per  cent.  Other  earlier  weather  conditions  may  be  responsible  for 
just  as  great  variations.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  estimated  that 
two  pickers  are  employed  per  acre  of  bog  in  full  bearing;  for  instance, 
a  typical  marsh  with  50  acres  of  cranberries  employs  about  90  pickers, 
another  of  125  acres  makes  use  of  nearly  250  first  and  last  during  the 
season.  The  number  of  acres  of  bog  in  bearing  is  now  approximately 
1,500  in  Wood  County,  and  the  area  is  about  800  acres  in  Jackson 
County,  Wis.  On  this  calculation  4,000  to  4,500  pickers  find  employ- 
ment in  these  counties  in  a  normal  crop  year.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  bogs  employing  only  local  laborers.  Among  the  larger  bogs 
the  character  of  the  laborers  varies  greatly,  some  use  Indians  entirely, 
some  employ  Poles,  some  have  none  of  either  race.  As  no  census  was 
taken  it  is  not  worth  while  hazarding  an  approximation  of  the  abso- 
lute numbers  of  each.  Out  from  wand  Rapids,  Wis.,  Poles  and 
Indians  seem  to  be  employed  in  about  equal  numbers  on  many 
marshes,  and  perhaps  three-fifths  of  all  the  pickers  come  from  these 
two  races. 
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Chapter  IX. 
WISCONSIN,  STJOAB-BEET  LABOBEBS. 

THE  INDUSTRT. 

Extent — ^The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  an  industry  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  first  sugar 
factory  was  erected  at  Menomonee  Falls  in  1896,  with  a  capacity  for 
chopping  600  tons  of  beets  daily.  Subsequent  development  has  been 
gradual,  and  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  at  Menomonee  Falls 
only  three  other  factories  have  been  established  in  the  State.  These 
are  located  at  Janesville,  Chippewa  Falls,  and  Madison,  each  of  500- 
ton  capacity.  A  factory  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  daily  com- 
mencea  operation  at  Mlenominee,  Mich.,  in  1907.  This  factory  is 
located  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Michigan- Wisconsin  state 
line,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  beets  consmned  by  that  plant  are 
produced  in  the  latter  State. 

There  are  large  areas  of  soil  in  various  sections  of  Wisconsin 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet.  Gravelly  loam,  clay 
loam,  loam,  and  sandy  loam  are  soils  suitable  for  beet  culture,  and 
all  these  varieties  are  encountered  in  the  southern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  State.  The  sugar  beet  will  thrive  in  any  soil  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  this  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  products  of  Wisconsin,  but  notwithstanding 
these  favorable  conditions  the  sugar  factories  have  always  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  beets. 

Labor  requirements. — ^The  best  method  of  cultivation  requires  a 
deep  plowing  in  the  fall,  following  the  turn  plow  with  a  subsoil 
plow,  turning  up  2  or  8  inches  of  new  soil.  Deep  plowing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  culture  of  the  beet  in  order  that  the  taproot 
may  penetrate  a  sufficient  distance  for  the  beet  to  develop  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground^ajs  it  is  this  part  of  the  beet  that  is  richest 
in  saccharine  liquor.  Where  the  beet  spreads  out  above  the  surface 
in  turnip  shape  it  has  little  value  for  commercial  purposes.  When 
the  ground  is  not  plowed  in  the  fall  it  should  be  plowed  deeply  in  the 
early  spring.  Manure,  if  used,  should  be  applied  to  the  preceding 
crop,  or  if  commercial  fertilizer  is  used  it  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated in  the  soil.  After  plowing,  the  soil  should  be  harrowed 
and  rolled  until  it  is  compact  and  level.  It  is  then  laid  off  in  rows 
18  to  20  inches  apart  and  the  seed  covered  with  1  or  2  inches  of 
soil,  using  about  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  though  if  all  grow 
this  is  more  than  is  necessary.  Cultivation  with  horse  and  hana  hoe  . 
may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  large  enough  to  mark 
the  row.  Thinning  should  be  commenced  when  tne  beets  show  four 
leaves.  The  first  thinning  is  called  "  bunching,"  and  is  done  by  tak- 
ing a  hoe  and  striking  out  portions  the  width  of  the  hoe  blade,  leav- 
ing 2  or  3  inches  of  small  plants.    At  the  next  thinning  plants  are 
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reduced  to  one  in  a  place,  and  all  weeds  removed  by  hand  or  with 
a  hoe.  When  the  grower  has  finished  the  second  cultivation  the 
beets  are  given  a  second  hoeing,  killing  all  weeds  to  a  distance  of  4 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  row  and  removing  any  double  plants  over- 
looked in  the  thinning.  A  third  hoeing  is  sometimes  necessary,  or 
if  the  weeds  have  grown  too  large  they  are  removed  by  hand.  Har- 
vesting begins  the  latter  part  of  September  or  first  of  October.  The 
roots  are  first  loosened  with  a  plow  and  the  beets  are  then  pulled 
up  by  hand  and  thrown  into  piles  of  about  1,000  pounds  each.  They 
are  next  topped,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  squarely  just  below  where  the 
lowest  leaf  has  grown,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the  factory. 
Among  other  difficulties  confronting  the  sugar  manufacturer  has 
been  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beets  to  keep 
the  factory  in  operation.  The  regular  season  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  commences  about  October  1  and  continues  three  months, 
but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  beets  some  of  the  factories  have  nevar 
been  able  to  operate  longer  than  six  weeks.  The  farmers  have  dis- 
played much  hesitancy  in  adopting  the  beet  as  a  regular  crop.  Their 
attitude  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
crop  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  tonnage  per  acre,  but  to  conmiand 
a  market  the  beet  must  average  a  certain  per  cent  in  saccharine  juices 
which  requires  a  careful  selection  of  seed  and  thorough  and  scientific 
preparation  of  the  soil  in  order  that  the  beet  may  develop  properly. 
The  labor  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  is  excessive  when 
compared  with  the  labor  involved  in  crowing  potatoes,  corn,  and 
other  cereals  to  which  the  farmer  has  been  accustomed.  The  work 
of  harvesting  the  beets  in  the  fall  also  makes  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  farmer's  time  at  the  period  when  his  labor  is  required  in  turning 
the  land  for  his  winter  crop  of  grain.  Proceeds  from  the  first  one 
or  two  crops  of  beets  are  frequently  no  more  than  sufficient  to  pa^ 
the  cost  of  production.  After  mastering  the  proper  method  of  culti- 
vation many  of  the  farmers  find  it  a  profitable  crop.  The  yield 
varies  greatly,  but  the  average  production  per  acre  over  the  entire 
State  at  the  present  time  will  nardly  exceed  10  tons.  The  yield 
may  increase  with  increased  experience  by  the  farmer  in  sugar-beet 
culture.  The  price  paid  for  beets  is  for  the  net  weight  of  the  trim- 
med and  washed  beets  as  delivered  at  the  factory,  Ib  1909  the  price 
varied  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton. 

THE  LABOR  8UPPLT. 

To  secure  a  larger  production  of  beets  the  sugar  manufacturing 
companies  have  adopted  the  practice  of  bringing  in  immi^ant  labor. 
This  labor  is  supplied  the  beet  grower  under  a  tripartite  contract 
between  the  grower,  the  laborer,  and  the  sugar  company.  The  im- 
migrant binds  himself  for  a  stipulated  consic&ration  per  acre  to  per- 
form the  hand  labor  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  number 
of  acres  of  beets  to  be  planted  by  the  grower,  all  the  cultivating, 
plowing  out,  and  loading  being  done  by  the  grower.  The  sugar 
companv  adjusts  all  disputes  that  may  arise  over  the  contract  oe- 
tween  the  grower  and  hand  laborer,  and  retains  the  amount  due  the 
laborer  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  when  requested  in  writing  to 
do  so.  The  following  is  a  form  of  the  contract  in  general  use  over 
the  State: 
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Contract  fob  Hand  Labor  fob  Season  of  1909. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  Into  this  10th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909, 
by  and  between  John  Brown,  of  Madison,  Wis.  (hereinafter  called  the  grower), 
and  Michael  Rodosky  and  Ernest  Saboski,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.  (hereinafter 
called  the  contractor) — 

Witnesseth,  that  each  of  the  said  parties,  in  consideration  of  the  promises 
herein  contained,  hereby  agrees  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows:  The  con- 
tractor binds  himself  to  furnish  sufficient  and  competent  labor  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  approval  of  the  United  Sugar  Ompany  for  the  working,  and  to  work 
twenty  acres  of- sugar  beets,  more  or  less,  according  to  a  correct  measurement, 
planted,  or  to  be  planted,  for  the  season  of  1909,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  printed  on  the  back  hereof,  which  are  made  a  part  of  this 
contract. 

T^e  contractor  further  agrees  to  receive  as  full  pay  for  said  work,  and  the 
grower  hereby  agrees  to  pay  for  said  work,  the  sum  of  twenty  ($20)  dollars 
per  acre,  payment  to  be  made  by  the  grower  to  the  contractor  as  follows : 
$6  per  acre  when  beets  are  properly  bunched  and  thinned. 
$3  per  acre  when  second  hoeing  is  completed. 
$2  per  acre  on  October  15th. 
$9  per  acre  when  harvesting  is  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  grower  agrees  to  pay  the  Menominee  River  Sugar 
CJompany  one  ($1)  dollar  per  acre  toward  the  expense  for  transportation  and  se- 
curing said  labor,  this  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  first  moneys  due  the 
grower  from  the  sugar  company  upon  the  delivery  of  beets. 

The  grower  further  agrees  to  furnish  a  suitable  house  for  the  contractor 
to  live  in  until  the  harvesting  Is  completed,  and  also  agrees  to  furnish  firewood. 
The  grower  further  agrees  to  furnish  transportation  from  railroad  station  to 
and  from  house  provided  for  laborer  to  live  in. 

It  is  expressly  agreed  that  in  case  the  contractor  fails  to  perform  the  work 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  manner  as  herein  agreed,  the  grower  shall  have 
the  right  to  perform  such  work  and  deduct  the  cost  of  doing  so  and  also  the 
cost  of  railroad  transportation  from  the  amount  due  said  contractor.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  in  case  the  grower  falls  to  secure  a  satisfactory  stand  of 
beets  that  this  contract  shall  be  considered  void,  and  that  if  at  any  time  during 
the  growing  of  said  crop  of  beets  Its  condition  shall  be  such  that  it  will  not; 
Justify  the  continuance  of  the  work  on  the  crop,  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void  as  to  the  unfulfilled  portion  of  it,  said  contractor  to  receive 
pay  only  for  what  he  has  done. 

In  case  a  dispute  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  work  on  the  crop, 
or  as  to  the  measurement  of  the  field,  said  dispute  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Menominee  River  Sugar  Ck)mpany  or  Its  field  representative  having  authority  to 
so  decide. 

This  contract  and  Its  fulfillment  shall  be  and  Is  the  first  Hen  on  said  beet  crop, 
and  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Ck)mpany,  If  requested  In  writing  by  the  con- 
tractor, shall  hold  out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  beets  delivered  by  the  said  grower 
to  said  company  any  sum  remaining  unpaid  to  the  contractor,  under  this  con- 
tract, until  adjustment  of  account 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  subscribed  their  names  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

Michael  Rodoskt  (33), 
Ernest  Saboski  (36), 

Contractors* 
John  Brown,  Orower, 

The  owner  of  the  land  is  designated  in  this  contract  as  the  grower, 
and  the  contractor  represents  the  hand  laborer,  who  performs  all  the 
labor  necessary  to  be  done  by  hand  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet. 

Immigrant  labor  is  emplo^'^ed  to  some  extent  in  the  production  of 
beets  consumed  in  each  of  the  factories  in  Wisconsin,  though  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  crop  is  usually  supplied  by  independent 
growers.  It  was  estimated  at  one  factory  that  50  per  cent  of  their 
beets  were  grown  under  the  hand-labor  contracts.  Over  the  entire 
State,  incluaing  the  factory  at  Menominee,  Mich.,  the  quantity  of 
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sugar  beets  grown  under  these  contracts  will  approximate  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  production. 

Source  and  number  employed. — ^Definite  figures  of  the  number  of 
inu^i^rants  employed  in  the  industry  are  not  available,  but  it  can  be 
placed  approximately  at  1,300.  The  races  employed  are  Belgian, 
Bohemian,  German,  Japanese,  and  Russian,  with  a  small  sprinkling 
of  Poles  and  Magyars.  The  Belgians,  Russians,  Germans,  and  Bo- 
hemians comprise  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  numoer.  The 
laborers  brought  in  by  the  sugar  companies  are  for  the'  greatest  part 
single  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  German  and  Bohemian  races. 
Probably  50  per  cent  of  these  are  made  up  of  ftgnily  groups.  Occa- 
sionally a  family  is  encountered  among  the  Belgians  and  Russians, 
but  by  far  the  larger  nimiber  are  single  men  and  alternate  between 
the  beet  fields  and  the  factories  and  public  works  in  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  West.  Moline  and  Kewanee,  111.,  are  the  localities  from 
which  the  majority  of  the  Belgians  are  obtained.  Large  numbers  of 
this  race  are  employed  in  these  cities  in  plow  factories  and  as  un- 
skilled laborers  at  other  occupations.  Germans  and  Bohemians  are 
procured  from  the  breweries  and  other  industries  of  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  Russians  are  also  obtained  from  these  cities.  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  are  other  localities  from  which  labor  is 
recruited. 

Part  of  this  labor  is  obtained  through  negotiations  carried  on  by 
the  factory  directly  with  the  immigrants.  A  short  time  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  the  spring  an  agent  of  the  factory  visits 
the  locality  where  the  laborers  are  available  and  contracts  with  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  immigrants  to  work  in  the  beet  fields,  and 
these  induce  others  to  engage  m  the  same  work.  Others  are  obtained 
through  correspondence.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  employment 
agencies  in  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  Middle  West  the  sugar 
companies  usually  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
laborers  for  such  acreage  of  beets  as  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to 
plant.  The  Japanese,  which  are  employed  at  only  one  factory,  were 
brought  frwn  Colorado  when  this  factory  first  began  to  operate,  in 
1905.  The  manager  of  the  factory  had  employed  Japanese  in  the 
beet  fields  of  Colorado,  and  because  of  the  hi^  degree  of  satisfaction 
experienced  with  this  race  brought  25  or  30  to  the  Wisconsin  fields, 
where  they  have  remained  permanently,  working  as  ice  cutters  or 
section  hands  on  the  railroad  when  not  engaged  in  beet  culture.  At 
this  factory  are  also  employed  100  Belgians,  obtained  from  factories 
at  Moline  and  Kewanee,  111. 

The  practice  of  the  various  companies  varies  to  some  extent  regard- 
ing the  payment  of  transportation  for  the  laborers.  One  company 
follows  tne  practice  of  allowing  transportation  from  Chicago  to  the 
beet  field,  and  from  the  field  back  to  Chicago  if  the  laborer  elects  to 
return  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Another  company  pays  transporta- 
tion the  entire  distance  necessary  for  the  laborer  to  travel  to  reach 
the  beet  field  from  the  place  where  last  employed,  but  allows  nothing 
for  his  return.  In  the  contract  herein  set  out  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
grower  shall  pay  the  sugar  company  $1  per  acre  toward  the  expense 
of  transportation  and  securing  the  labor.  Estimating  that  each 
laborer  will  tend  10  acres  it  appears  that  this  expense  is  borne  prin- 
cipally by  the  beet  grower. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR. 

The  statements  made  by  officers  of  the  several  sugar  companies 
vary  somewhat  in  estimating  the  number  of  acres  usually  tenaed  by 
an  adult  laborer.  In  one  locality  where  Belgians,  Germans,  and  Bus- 
sians  were  employed  it  was  estimated  that  each  adult  cultivated  11 
or  12  acres.  At  another  factory  employing  Germans,  Bohemians, 
and  Eussians,  the  estimate  was  8  or  9  acres.  A  general  average  oi 
quantity  of  land  tended  by  each  adult  over  the  entire  State  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  10  acres.  The  Japanese,  who  were  said  to  display 
the  most  untiring  energy,  averaged  only  10  acres,  and  to  tend  this 

Quantity  of  beets  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  utilize  every  moment  of 
ayli^ht.  It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  work  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
nftorning  until  11  in  the  evening;  during  the  beet  season,  leaving  only 
four  hours  for  sleep,  but  after  the  crop  is  laid  by  an  entire  week  is  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  sleep.  The  Belgians  also  display  neat 
industry  in  the  beet  field,  and.  the  Eussians  are  excellent  workers. 
The  Germans  and  Bohemians,  while  not  lacking  in  industry,  do  not 
seem  to  work  as  strenuously  as  the  Japanese  and  Belgians*  It  is 
among  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  however,  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  families  are  found,  i(nd  no  definite  limit  can  be  placed  for 
the  acreage  tended  by  a  family  group,  as  the  labor  is  shared  by  every 
member  of  the  family  with  the  exception  of  the  children  under  10  or 
11  years  of  age. 

Having  ascertained  the  average  acreage  and  the  price  per  acre,  the 
earnings  of  an  adult  laborer  during  the  season  are  easily  calculated. 
The  average  gross  income  of  the  laborer  is  uniformly  placed  at  $200. 
For  this  compensation  he  has  worked  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  bunching,  thinning,  and  hoeing  the  beet,  and  has  been 
engaged  for  five  or  six  weeks,  commencing  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber or  first  of  October,  in  the  labor  incident  to  harvesting  the  crop. 
After  the  crop  has  been  laid  by,  and  before  the  harvesting  season  be- 
gin3,  there*  is  an  interval  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  which  the  laborer  is 
free  to  follow  other  occupations.  During  this  period  some  return  to 
the  cities,  but  usually  they  remain  near  the  beet  field  until  the  crop 
is  harvested.  Employment  can  be  obtained  from  the  neighboring^ 
farmers  and  other  occupations  are  available.  A  small  proportion  oi 
the  immigrants  remain  permanently  in  the  locality  of  the  beet  fields. 
Employment  can  usually  be  obtained  as  section  hands  on  the  rail- 
road, or  as  ice  cutters,  the  earnings  at  these  occupations  varying  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day.  Farm  laborers  are  in  constant  demand  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  and  are  paid  from  $20  to  $30  per  month,  with 
board  and  lodging. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

The  dwellings  furnished  by  the  beet  grower  are  usually  substan- 
tial frame  structures  in  which  the  immigrant  can  live  in  compara- 
tive comfort,  and  among  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  cheerful  and  respectable  family  life.  Eeceiving  trans- 
portation to  the  beet  field  and  house  rent  and  firewood  free  during 
the  beet  season,  it  is  possible  for  the  laborers  to  save  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings.  Their  surrounding  all  contribute  to  inex- 
pensive living,  and,  with  characteristic  thrift,  nmny  of  the  Germans 
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and  Bohemians  have  invested  their  savings  in  real  estate  and  are 
becoming  independent.  Unimproved  land  can  be  bought  at  $10  to 
$25  an  acre  and  improved  land  at  $40  and  upward,  and  there  are  not 
a  few  families  amon^  these  races  who  came  to  the  State  almost  desti- 
tute of  resources  and  now  own  small  farms  and  are  on  the  road  to 
prosperity.  This  is  also  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Russians  and  Bel- 
gians, though  there  are  verv  few  families  among  these  races.  The 
greater  proportion  are  single  men.  These  laborers  unite  in  groups 
of  from  two  to  six  men  and  occupy  one  or  two  rooms,  doing  their 
own  cooking  and  such  washing  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
ordinary  rules  of  cleanliness  ana  sanitation  are  not  very  scrupulously 
observea.  The  household  furniture  is,  of  course,  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  most  essential  articles,  and  the  standards  of  food  and  clothing 
are  correspondingly  low.  In  point  of  thrift  and  intelligence  fhe 
Belgian  seems  to  rank  lowest  of  all  the  races  represented  in  this 
industrv. 

The  Japanese  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unstinted  praise,  and, 
according  to  the  manager  of  the  factory  which  procured  these  la- 
borers, it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  more  desirable  immigrants. 
Their  standards  of  living  are  said  to  compare  favorably,  in  many 
respects,  with  those  of  skilled  American  laoorers.  In  general  char- 
acter they  rank  much  higher  than  the  Belgians  and  Kussians.  As 
laborers  they  are  efficient,  energetic,  sober,  and  tractable,  and  can 
be  relied  on  not  to  waste  their  employer's  time  when  working  by  the 
day,  while  as  day  laborers  the  Belgians  will  loaf  on  the  job  if  not 
given  constant  supervision.  The  Japanese  are  appreciative  of  good 
treatment,  but  are  intolerant  of  imposition  or  deceit.  They  are 
cleanly  in  personal  habits  and  wear  a  good  quality  of  ready-made 
clothing  except  when  at  work,  when  they  put  on  the  established  garb 
of  the  farm  laborer — overalls  and  shirt.  Their  food  is  of  good  qual- 
ity, though  it  includes  large  quantities  of  rice.  They  are  unusually 
thrifty,  and  send  their  savings  to  a  Japanese  specie  bank  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  issues  receipts  written  in  the  Japanese  lan^age.  The 
Japanese  are  manifesting  a  strong  tendency  to  engage  in  a^cul- 
tural  pursuits  on  their  own  account,  and  it  is  the  ruling  ambition  of 
a  great  many  of  them  to  become  independent  farmers.  Few  have 
yet  purchased  land,  but  there  are  a  number  who  have  rented  small 
tracts  and  are  raising  sugar  beets,  cucumbers,  and  other  produce. 
Japanese  are  regarded  at  this  factory  as  one  of  the  most  aesirable 
class  of  immigrants  ever  admitted  to  the  United  States,  and  a  desire 
was  expressed  for  100  additional  laborers  of  this  race. 


Chapter  X* 
HOBTHEBN  OHIO,  BEIOIAN  STJOAB-BEET  LABOBEBS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Location, — Sugar-beet  culture  in  Ohio  is  confined  to  parts  of  the 
following  counties :  Fulton,  Lucas,  Wood,  Ottawa,  Sandusky,  Han- 
cock, Henry,  Paulding,  Defiance,  and  Williams.    The Sugar 

Comjjany,  with  plants  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  Blissfield,  Mich.,  buys 

{)ractically  all  the  beets  grown  in  the  State.  One  other  company, 
ocated  in  Indiana,  purchased  few  beets  grown  in  this  territory, 
but  compared  with  the  first  named  in  number  of  laborers  employed 
and  beets  produced  it  is  not  important. 

Occupation  and  races, — The  company  controls  the  acreage  and  the 
production  of  beets  and  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed. These  are  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  and 
contracts  made  between  the  company  and  grower  by  which  the 
grower  agrees  to  plant  a  specified  number  of  acres  of  beets  and  the 
company  agrees  to  furnish  labor  sufficient  to  block  and  thin,  hoe 
once,  and  pull  and  top  the  beets.  A  contract  is  likewise  entered  into 
by  the  laborers  and  grower,  one  to  perform  the  labor  properly  and 
the  other  to  pay  for  the  work  at  a  stipulated  rate. 

About  350  men  were  brought  into  the  area  above  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  past  season  (1909)  to  work  in  the  beet  fields.  All  were  Bel- 
Sans,  and  were  secured  by  an  a^ent  of  the  sugar  company  from 
etroit  and  neighboring  communities  in  Michigan.  The  entire  labor 
force  were  either  single  men  or  married  men  who  came  without  their 
families,  principally  the  former.  When  not  engaged  in  the  beet  fields 
they  work  in  various  industries  in  and  about  Detroit.  Many  work  in 
lumber  camps  during  the  winter.  The  agent  of  the  company  goes 
to  some  of  the  Belgians  who  are  in  business  in  Detroit,  usually 
saloon  keepers,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  small  shopkeepers,  and 
through  them  gets  in  touch  with  a  number  of  laborers,  who  generally 
cooperate  with  him  to  secure  others.  Many  of  the  men  return  to  the 
beet  fields  year  after  year,  and  in  many  instances  bring  their  friends. 

After  experimenting  with  several  races  this  company  has  found 
the  Belgians  more  adaptable  and  generally  better  suited  to  the  work 
than  any  other  race.  In  past  years  as  many  as  four 'or  five  races 
have  been  employed  during  the  season,  but  for  two  years  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  employ  Belgians  only.  In  1908  a  few  Bulgarians  and 
Poles  were  emploved^  but  during  the  past  season  (1909)  only  Bel- 
gians were  brought  m.  As  previously  stated,  many  of  these  men 
have  been  coming  to  the  localitv  for  several  years  to  work  in  the  beet 
fields,  and  are  very  efficient  laborers.  The  new  men  learn  the  work 
readily,  and  seem  to  be  more  satisfactory  and  to  labor  more  efficiently 
than  men  of  other  races. 

569 
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One  of  the  most  important  features  in  tbeerowinf  of  sugar  beets 
is  the  preparation  of  toe  soil  for  planting.  This  is  done  by  plowing 
the  land,  usually  in  the  fall,  and  just  before  planting,  harrowing 
the  soil  until  it  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  killing  the  weeds  or 
grass  which  may  have  come  up.  After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  the  planting  is  done  with  a  drill  furnished  by  the  c<nn- 
pany,  which  puts  in  ^ur  rows  at  a  time.  This  implement,  a  culti- 
vator devised  for  cultivating  beets,  and  a  plow  for  loosening  the  soil 
around  them  to  make  the  jmlling  easier,  is  rented  to  the  farma:  for 
55  cents  per  acre. 

Planting  usually  begins  in  April  and  lasts  a  month  or  six  we^s. 
The  companv  fixes  the  time  each  grower  shall  plant,  so  distributing 
the  order  of  planting  over  the  four  to  six  weeks'  planting  period 
that  the  beets  in  a  given  communitv  will  not  all  be  ready  for  the 
hand  laborers  at  the  same  time,  successive  planting  permits  the 
labor  force  to  be  handled  to  better  advantage ;  it  not  only  furnishes 
steady  emploj^ent  to  the  laborers,  but  prevents  damage  to  the  crop 
because  of  failure  to  cultivate  at  the  proper  time.  The  grower  at- 
tends to  all  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  and  cultivation,  other 
than  that  done  by  hand.  The  beet  seed  are  drilled  in  rather  thicklv, 
and  very  soon  after  they  come  up  the  plants  have  to  be  thinned ; 
this  is  done  by  the  Belgian  laborers.  With  a  hoe  they  block  the 
beets  into  hills  and  pull  out  all  except  the  largest  and  stroujgest  plant. 
For  this  operation  $6  per  acre  is  paid — ^$4  on  completion  of  the 
blocking  and  thinning  and  $2  later.  After  the  thinning  the  grower 
cultivates  the  beets  with  a  plow;  a  few  weeks  later  they  are  hoed  by 
the  labor  gang  and  all  weeds  and  small  plants  are  removed.  The 
grower  follows  this  hoeing  with  the  cultivator^  and  generally  no 
more  hand  labor  is  necessary,  unless  the  season  is  very  rainy,  when 
an  additional  hoeing  is  sometimes  given  or  the  weeds  are  pulled  by 
hand.  The  contract  between  the  grower  and  laborer  calls  for  block- 
ing and  thinning  and  one  hoeing  onlv,  and  if  another  hoeing  is 
necessary  the  fanner  must  either  do  it  himself  or  pay  extra  to  have 
the  laborers  do  it.  After  the  hoeing  the  farmer  pays  the  laborers 
$6  per  acre,  which  covers  the  $4  due  for  this  work  and  the  $1  due  on 
the  blocking  and  thinning.*  When  the  cultivating  season  is  over, 
the  men  usually  return  wnence  they  came.  The  majority  of  them 
go  back  to  Detroit,  where  some  find  employment  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  which  elapse  between  the  cultivating  season  and  the  beet  pull- 
ing or  harvest.  Practically  none  of  the  men  stay  in  the  field  during 
this  period.  Pulling  and  topping  usually  begins  in  September  and 
lasts  about  six  weeks.  Practically  all  of  the  men  employed  during 
the  growing  season  return  for  this  work;  in  fact,  they  are  under 
contract  to  pull  and  top  the  beets.  When  the  pulling  and  topping 
is  completed  the  men  are  paid  $9  per  acre — $8  for  the  work  of  pulling 
and  topping  and  $1  due  for  hoeing. 

Before  pulling  the  beets  are  loosened  or  "  started  '^  by  a  specially 
devised  plow,  which  straddles  the  row  and  by  nmning  a  pointed 
share  underground  on  both  sides  of  the  beet  row  loosens  the  soil 

*  See  pp.  573  to  575  for  copy  of  tbe  contracts  nsedi 
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and  lifts  the  beets  slightly  to  make  pulling  easy.  This  implement, 
as  before  stated,  is  furnished  by  the  su^ar  c(»npany.  The  laborers 
follow  this  plow  and,  using  both  hands,  pjull  the  beets,  striking 
them  together  after  pulling  to  remove  the  soil.    When  the  beets  are 

?ulled  and  piled  in  rows,  tops  all  one  wa v,  they  are  ready  for  topping, 
'o  ^^  top  "  a  beet  the  lab(H*er  takes  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  grasps  the 
beet  tops  in  the  other,  severing  the  beet  from  the  top  just  oelow  the 
lowest  leaf.  Topping  is  the  last  work  performed  by  the  immigrant 
laborer,  all  the  marketing  being  done  by  the  farmer.  The  price 
paid  for  the  beets  is  usuaUy  determined  in  the  spring  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  contract  between  the  grower  and  the  company;  for  1909  the 
contract  price  was  $6  per  ton  for  all  beets  delivered  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  shipping  point  nearest  to  the  grower.  The  time  of  deliv- 
ery is  determined  by  the  sugar  company.  When  the  grower  so  desires, 
the  sugar  company  plants  the  beets  and  deducts  for  this  service  $2.75 
per  acre  from  the  first  delivery  of  beets  at  the  factory.  The  com- 
pany always  furnishes  the  seed,  for  which  it  charges  the  farmer  10 
cents  a  pound.  If  the  farmer  desires,  the  sugar  company  advances 
money  to  pay  the  laborers;  or  if  for  any  reason  the  grower  can  not 
or  wul  not  pay  the  laborers  their  wages,  the  sugar  company  pays 
them  and  deducts  the  amount  from  me  proceed  of  the  farmer's 
beets. 

THE  LABOR  SUPPLT. 

When  sugar-beet  culture  first  began  in  northern  Ohio,  all  the  work 
was  done  by  the  farmers  themselves,  supplemented  by  local  gangp  of 
laborers,  men,  wo^ien,  and  children  from  the  community  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  collected  by  the  agents  of  the 'sugar  company.  The 
rapid  extension  of  the  beet  area  in  the  past  few  years  has  made  it 
impossible  to  secure  sufficient  laborers  in  the  localities  where  the  beets 
are  grown  or  to  keep  the  gangs  intact  through  the  season.  The  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  beets  requires  so  much  more  hand  labor  than  ordi- 
nary farm  crops  grown  in  northern  Ohio  and  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  grower  is  usually  so  small  that  few  farmers  cared  to  undertake 
beet  culture  unless  a  labor  supply  was  assured.  To  obtain  a  sufficient 
acreage  the  sugar  company  was  obliged  to  provide  laborers.  Local 
laborers  are  still  used  to  some  extent  in  localities  where  the  acreage 
is  small.  Immigrant  labor  is  more  easily  available,  however,  and 
can  be  handled  to  better  advantage.  The  immigrants  first  employed 
were  those  races  which  were  most  easily  secured.  Germans  were 
brought  in  from  the  far  western  fields  in  large  numbers  about  three 
or  four  years  ago,  but  they  were  found  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  the 
Belgians,  the  hist  laborers  yet  tried. 

WAGES  AND  CONDmONS  OF  LABOR. 

After  sufficient  laborers  have  been  secured  by  the  sugar  company, 
they  are  collected  at  Toledo  and  from  there  sent  where  they  are 
needed.  The  men  are  divided  into  gangs  of  two  to  seven  men,  but 
the  normal  size  for  a  gang  is  five.  They  are  usually  grouped  so  that 
close  personal  friends  or  relatives  are  together ;  in  lact,  the  constitu- 
tion of  each  group  is  left  very  largely  to  the  men  themselves.  These 
gangs  are  distributed  to  the  different  localities,  the  number  of  gangs 
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depending  very  largely  upon  the  acreage  of  beets.  Each  ^ng 
chooses  one  of  me  members  for  foreman  ofthe  gang.  The  gang  lives 
and  works  together,  and  while  the  foreman  really  has  no  executive 
authority  and  receives  no  additional  compensation,  he  is  usually  the 
man  who  takes  orders  from  the  grower  and  imparts  them  to  his  fel- 
low-workmen; moreover,  he  is  head  of  the  boarding  group — ^the 
supplies  and  provisions  are  usually  charged  to  his  account  at  local 
stores  and  at  the  final  reckoning  the  laborers  determine  among  them- 
selves the  share  each  shall  pay.  Gang  labor  begins  about  the  1st  of 
May.  With  the  bunching  and  thinning  and  hoeing  the  gangs  are 
usually  engaged  through  May,  June,  and  July,  and  after  a  vacation 
they  return  about  the  middle  of  September  for  the  pulling  and  topn 
ping,  which  lasts  until  about  the  end  of  October.  The  work  is  all 
piecework  and  the  earnings  depend  very  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
laborer  and  the  regularity  with  which  he  works.  The  Belgians  are 
preferred  to  other  laborers  chiefly  because  of  their  industry.  They 
go  to  work  very  early  in  the  morning  and  work  as  long  as  they  can 
see  in  the  evening,  putting  in  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  hours  a  day. 
In  hoeing,  when  the  fields  are  comparatively  clean,  they  sometimes 
earn  $3  to  $4  a  day.  Some  of  the  more  experienced  and  highly  skilled 
men  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  worK  for  several  years  earn  as 
much  as  $350  or  more  a  season,  but  the  average  is  between  $200  and 
$300. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Belgians  have  been  found  to  be  very  honest.  They  keep  their 
agreements  to  the  letter  and  there  is  no  disagreement  when  they 
fully  understand  the  contract ;  the  majority  of  mem  are  able  to  read 
and  write  at  least  their  own  language,  and  some  can  both  read  and 
write  English — most  of  them  can  speak  English  weU  enough  to  make 
themselves  understood.  They  are  generally  orderly  and  live  entirely 
by  themselves.  They  are  not  abstainers,  but  their  use  of  liquor  has 
never  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  decrease  in  their  efficiency. 

The  standard  of  living,  as  would  be  expected  where  gangs  entirely 
composed  of  men  are  living  temporarily  in  more  or  less  isolated  com- 
munities, is  not  high.  The  Belgians  exercise  little  care  with  regard 
to  cleanliness;  the  men  are  not  willing  to  take  much  time  from  their 
work  to  wash  their  clothing,  and  changes  of  garments  are  rather  in- 
frequent, considering  the  nature  of  their  work.  Their  food  is  cheap 
and  simple  but  abundant,  principally  bread,  meats,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables.  Many  of  these  items  they  are  able  to  procure  from 
the  farmers  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Arrangements  are  usually 
made  for  each  gang  to  trade  at  some  local  store,  the  provisions  being 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  foreman,  who  in  turn  settles  with  the 
men  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  the  men  do  not  settle  their  own 
accounts,  the  company  or  farmer  usually  compels  a  settlement  before 
the  gang  leaves  the  community.  From  $6  to  $12  per  month  per  man 
is  the  usual  cost  of  living,  which  includes  food  and  light  only,  the 
other  items  being  furnished  either  by  the  company  or  farmer.  The 
men  in  each  gang  are  housed  in  a  shanty  16  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide 
and  7  feet  high,  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  two  windows  on  eadi 
side.  This  shanty  is  built  on  ordinary  wagon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
readily  moved.    One  end  is  equipped  with  a  stove  and  a  table,  for 
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cookinff  and  eating,  while  the  other  is  fitted  up  with  bunks  for  sleep- 
ing. An  average  of  five  men  live  in  each  of  tnese  shanties.  When  a 
gang  has  finished  the  fields  of  one  grower,  the  farmer  hitches  his 
team  to  the  wagon  and  readily  moves  them  to  the  next  farm.    The 

Eortable  shanty  has  been  in  use  only  one  season,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
er  have  not  yet  been  built  to  house  all  the  laborers.  The  company 
Sreviouslv  used  a  stationary  shanty  which  could  be  easily  taken 
own  and  moved,  but  at  best  considerable  time  was  required  to  move 
it.  This  house  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  The  shanties  of  every 
kind  are  furnished  by  the  sugar  company,  and  with  each  house  there 
is  a  stove,  table,  knives,  forks,  dishes,  and  cooking  utensils,  as  well 
as  bedding — one  pair  of  blankets  and  a  comfort  for  each  man.  There 
is  little  cmd  weather  during  the  period  of  employment  and  the  "houses 
furnished  are  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

The  Belgian  laborers  are  men  who  do  not  care  particularly  for 
regular  employment,  preferring  to  drift  about  from  place  to  place 
and  from  one  occupation  to  another.  All  those  employed  in  this 
field  came  from  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  They  are  col- 
lected at  Detroit,  but  many  of  them  when  not  engaged  in  the  beet 
fields  are  employed  in  lumber  camps  in  different  parts  of  southern 
Michigan.  Those  who  live  in  Detroit  work  as  common  laborers  in 
the  industries  of  that  city  or  in  other  forms  of  unskilled  labor,  con- 
struction work,  etc  A  very  large  percentage  come  back  to  the  beet 
fields  from  year  to  year  and  follow  practically  the  same  itinerary 
when  not  working  in  the  beet  fields.  Many  of  these  men  do  not  work 
at  all  between  the  season  when  they  are  through  cultivating  and  time 
for  return  to  the  beet  harvest, 

CONTRACT  NO.  1. 

Agreement  between  the  farmer  or  beet  grower  and  the  sugar  com- 
pany concerning  raising,  growing,  and  delivery  of  sugar  beets : 

X.  y.  Z.  Sugar  Company,  Ohio. 

Dated ,  190— w 

Name .    R.  F.  D. — P.  O.  address, ,    Loading  station  % 


The  above  must  be  filled  in  carefully  by  agent  taking  contract 

Memoranduin  of  agreement  concerning  raising  and  delivery  of  sugar  beets  for 

campaign  of  1909. 

The  undersigned,  farmer,  hereby  agrees  to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  de- 
liver on  cars,  during  the  year  commencing  with  the  spring  of  1909,  at 

for  X.  Y.  Z.  Sugar  CJompany  acres  of  sugar  beets,  on  the  following- 
described  lands,  to  wit, ,  in  section ,  township  of ,  in 

the  county  of ,  State  of . 

Not  less  than  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  X.  Y.  Z.  Sugar  Company  at  ten  (10)  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of 
same,  if  not  sooner  paid,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment  made  for  beets 
delivered. 

Said  beets  are  to  be  properly  grown,  topped,  and  delivered  in  accord  with 
the  instructions  of  said  sugar  company  or  its  authorized  agents,  and  subject  to 
the  usual  deduction  at  the  time  of  delivery  for  tare,  leaves,  improper  topping,  or 
damaged  beets. 

The  time  and  method  of  preparing  the  ground,  planting  the  seed,  thinning, 
weeding,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  delivering  said  beets  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  to  be  given  by  the  sugar  company  or  its  authorized  agents. 
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Said  beets  shall  be  harvested  and  delivered  by  the  grower  to  the  company  at 
such  times  and  In  such  quantities  as  may  be  directed  by  the  company,  allowing 
each  grower  his  pro  rata  amount  The  company  will  not  be  liable  to  receive  or 
pay  for  beets  improperly  topped  or  which  are  rotten  or  otherwise  unfit  or  unde- 
siitible  for  making  »ugar. 

The  beets  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  ton. 

Payment  for  beets  to  be  made  on  the  15th  day  of  each  .month  following  the 
calendar  month  of  delivery. 

All  beets  grown  and  delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be  weighed  and  tared 
at . 

Where  it  becomes  desirable  on  the  part  of  either  party  for  the  sugar  company 
to  plant  the  seed,  the  same  shall  be  done  at  a  charge  of  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  ($2.75)  per  acre  for  said  seed  and  planting,  which  amount,  if  not 
sooner  paid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  first  party  out  of  the  first  beets  grown  and  de- 
livered as  already  provided. 

If  the  grower  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  as  agreed,  the  company  may  per- 
form for  him  and  deduct  the  expense  from  the  payments  for  beets  delivered. 

No  agent  of  the  company  has  any  authority  to  change  or  alter  the  conditions 
of  this  contract 

.  Name 

P.  O.  address,  — — ,  R.  P.  D.,  — w 
X  X.  Z.  SuoAB  Company, 

By 

—  District 

CONTRACT  NO.  2. 

An  agreement  between  the  beet  grower,  or  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  sugar  company,  or  party  of  the  second  part,  whereby  the 
sugar  company  agrees  to  provide  labor  for  cultivating  the  grower's 
beets: 

X.  Y,  Z.  Sugar  Company,  Ohio. 


-,  Ohio, ,  190-, 


This  agreement  between ,  of ,  and  X.  Y.  Z.  Sugar  Com- 
pany, of ,  Ohio,  witnesseth :  That  whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  has 

signed  a  contract  with  the  party  of  the  second  part,  as  hereto  attached,  it  is 
further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  furnish  labor  for  blocking 
and  thinning,  one  hoeing,  pulling  and  topping  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
Said  labor  to  be  paid  by  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  laborer  or  laborers  in 
accordance  with  the  wage  scale  or  contract  price  obtained  for  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  not  to  exceed  eighteen  dollars  ($18)  per  acre. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  furnish  lal>or  on 
the  within  contract,  if  the  party  of  the  first  part  defaults  in  payment  for  said 
labor,  or  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  in  the  proper  fitting  of  his 
soil  and  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

This  agreement  is  not  accepted  by  party  of  the  second  part  until  counter- 
signed by  the  manager  of  X.  Y.  Z.  Sugar  Company. 

Party  of  the  first  part, . 

Party  of  the  second  part,  X.  Y.  Z.  Suoab  Company, 
By ,  Agt. 

(Countersigned)  X.  Y.  Z.  Suoab  Compant, 

By ,  Local  Mgr. 

CONTRACT  NO.   8. 

An  agreement  between  the  laborer,  or  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  beet  grower,  or  party  of  the  second  part,  whereby  the  laborers 
agree  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  grower  for  specified  wages, 
payable  at  specified  times: 

X.  y.  Z.  Sugar  Company,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 


This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  190 — ,  by  and  between 


contractor,  party  of  the  first  and ,  party  of  the  second  part, 

beet  grower  for  X.  Y.  Z.  Sugar  Company,  witnesseth  as  follows:  The  party  of 
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the  first  part  hereby  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  that will 

properly  bunch,  thin,  hoe  once,  top  and  pile,  cover  with  all  leaves acres 

of  sugar  beets  grown  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

All  such  work  shall  be  done  according  to  Instructions  of  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  assigns,  and  In  consideration  of  the  above 
work  being  properly  done,  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pay  party  of  the 
first  part  as  follows: 

$6  per  acre  for  bunching  and  thinning. 
$4  per  acre  for  hoeing. 
$8  per  acre  for  harvesting. 
Payments  to  be  made  as  follows: 

^  per  acre  after  bunching  and  thinning  Is  completed. 
$5  per  acre  after  hoeing  is  completed. 
$9  per  acre  after  harvesting  Is  completed. 

If,  after  the  bunching  and  thinning  Is  completed,  the  party  of  the  second 
part  desires  the  hoeing,  he  agrees  to  pay  $1  per  acre  more  for  the  bunching 
and  thinning. 
Party  of  the  second  part  authorizes  X.  Y.  Z.  Sugar  (Company  to  deduct  any 
nonpayments  for  this  labor  from  the  proceeds  of  the  beets. 

The  laud  to  be  measured,  and  any  difference  settled  by  the  field  representative 
of  the  company. 
The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  keep  the  beets  properly  cultivated. 
This  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  their  representatives 
or  assigns 

Party  of  the  first  part , 

Party  of  the  second  part w 
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